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To  His  Honor, 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Bo  wlen, 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Alberta. 

Honored  Sir : 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Order-in-Council  2009/57,  dated 
December  31,  1957,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Education,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  our  Report. 

The  Report  consists  of  a  majority  presentation  signed  and  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  by  five  members  of  the  Commission,  and  a  minority 
submission  signed  by  a  single  member. 

In  addition  to,  but  not  forming  part  of  the  Report,  the  following 
supplementary  information  is  attached : 

1.  One  complete  file  of  the  briefs  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

2.  A  summary  of  each  brief. 

3.  A  transcript  of  the  hearing  of  each  brief. 

4.  A  complete  file  of  reports  on  research  projects  carried  out  for 
the  Commission. 

5.  A  summary  of  the  research  reports. 

In  submitting  the  Report,  may  I  take  the  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  sincere  appreciation  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners 
have  discharged  their  responsibilities.  While  sessions  were  held,  either 
as  a  Commission  or  as  a  Committee  of  the  Commission,  for  something 
in  excess  of  200  days  during  the  past  twenty-two  months,  this  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  portion  of  the  time  spent  by  individual  members  of  the 
Commission,  studying  reports  and  documents,  interviewing  experts, 
industrialists,  business-men  and  parents,  visiting  schools  and  other 
institutions,  in  the  course  of  informing  themselves  on  all  aspects  of 
education  falling  within  the  terms  of  reference. 

As  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  loyal  cooperation  and  high  sense  of  public  duty  displayed 
by  Commissioners  in  this  important  task. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Donald  Cameron 
Chairman 

G.  L.  Mowat 

Commissioner 

Wilma  Hansen 
Commissioner 

Ivy  Taylor 

Commissioner 

Norman  W.  Douglas 
Commissioner 


Edmonton, 
November  9, 1959. 
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PREFACE 


In  undertaking  the  large  and  important  task  of  assessing  the 
present  system  of  education  as  it  has  evolved  and  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  and  in  endeavoring  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  the  future  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers,  will  improve  the  quality  of  education  and  make  it  more  effective 
in  meeting  modern  needs,  the  Commission  has  welcomed  and  been 
grateful  for  the  tremendous  public  interest. 

Literally  thousands  of  individuals  and  hundreds  of  organizations 
have  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  crystallize  their  thinking  and  to 
give  the  Commission  the  benefit  of  their  views.  This  is  healthy  and 
good  and  will  have  beneficial  results  regardless  of  the  action  which 
may  or  may  not  be  taken  on  the  Commission’s  recommendations. 

In  undertaking  a  task  of  this  magnitude  the  Commission  ap¬ 
proached  its  work  with  a  view  to  being  constructive  rather  than 
destructive.  As  might  be  expected,  it  has  found  many  elements  in  the 
current  program  worthy  of  commendation  and  preservation.  It  has 
also  found  elements  of  weakness  which  require  modification  and 
strengthening  in  the  light  of  current  and  anticipated  needs. 

In  studying  any  form  of  human  endeavor  as  varied  and  complex 
as  our  system  of  public  education  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  view  it 
from  any  single  point  of  view.  The  roots  of  the  underlying  philoso¬ 
phies  of  education  and  of  the  administrative  practices  in  our  school 
system  have  their  origins  in  several  philosophic  concepts  and  in  the 
recorded  experience  of  many  systems  of  education. 

The  Commission  has  approached  its  responsibilities  in  recom¬ 
mending  new  concepts,  new  procedures,  and  new  standards  without 
respect  to  any  single  specific  political,  religious,  or  sectarian  phil¬ 
osophy,  believing  that  the  public  schools  are  such  a  fundamentally 
important  and  essential  element  of  public  policy  in  our  society  that 
they  must  be  designed  to  serve  as  effectively  as  possible  the  one  great 
and  basic  need  of  all  our  people — the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  best 
education  we  can  provide  for  all  our  citizens. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  has  tried  to  be  imaginative  and 
forward-looking — to  be  realistic  and  practical  in  the  recommendations 
it  has  made.  It  has  been  critical  of  the  lack  of  definitive  outline  of 
content  to  be  covered  in  certain  areas  of  the  curriculum,  it  has  been 
unanimous  in  emphasizing  the  need  for  more  substance  in  the  content 
of  certain  programs;  it  has  deplored  what  it  considered  an  over 
emphasis  on  social  adjustment,  and  it  has  stressed  an  insufficient 
emphasis  on  standards  of  achievement. 

Its  recommendations  are  designed  to  result  in  a  curriculum  of 
greater  depth  of  content  in  essential  fields  of  study  and  to  provide  for 
more  intensive  study  under  teachers  more  carefully  selected  and  with 
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more  adequate  professional  qualifications.  It  has  recommended  a 
measure  of  decentralization  of  authority  through  the  evolution  of  a 
system  of  accredited  schools  and  community  colleges,  and  it  has 
emphasized  the  need  to  provide  greater  equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all — the  gifted,  the  handicapped  and  children  in  rural  areas. 

As  a  means  of  attracting  to  and  retaining  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  more  people  of  high  intellectual,  personal  and  professional 
qualifications  it  has  recommended  the  establishment  of  salary  scales 
comparable  to  those  in  other  professions  of  importance  to  society. 
It  has  also  recommended  the  imperative  need  to  evolve  a  satisfactory 
formula  for  the  recognition  and  rewarding  of  meritorious  performance 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  implementation  of  the  recommended  salary 
scale. 

In  approaching  the  task  of  preparing  a  report  of  reasonable 
length  the  Commission  had  to  make  a  decision  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  mass  of  material  would  be  organized  and  pre¬ 
sented — either,  to  treat  the  whole  area  under  the  terms  of  reference 
as  an  organic  unit,  in  which  each  section  had  to  be  read  in  relation  to 
the  context  of  the  whole  report,  or,  to  treat  the  report  as  a  number 
of  separate  sections  with  appropriate  recommendations  made  for  each 
separate  section,  regardless  of  what  might  have  been  said  in  another 
section.  The  latter  treatment  might  have  had  the  effect  of  permitting 
each  separate  section  to  stand  by  itself,  thus  being  less  open  to  misin¬ 
terpretation  by  the  reader  who  did  not  read  the  whole  report.  This 
procedure,  in  the  view  of  the  Commission,  would  have  necessitated 
the  repetition  of  many  recommendations,  statements,  and  safeguards 
which  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  whole  subject  was  treated  as  a 
unit  and  the  recommendations  written  in  sequential  order.  In  the 
interests  of  brevity  and  of  good  organization,  the  Commission's  de¬ 
cision  has  been  to  risk  some  degree  of  possible  misinterpretation  as  a 
result  of  fragmentary  reading,  and  to  avoid  repetition. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  Commission  that 
the  entire  list  of  280  recommendations  received  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsation,  without  reservation,  of  five  of  the  six  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  dissenting  member  has  exercised  his  right  to  dissent  and 
his  submissions  may  be  evaluated  along  with  those  of  the  majority  in 
the  interests  of  a  common  objective — the  most  effective  public  school 
system  our  intellectual,  spiritual  and  material  resources  can  devise. 
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CHAPTER  1 


ORIGIN  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

A  notable  phenomenon  of  recent  years  in  this  province  and  else- 
where  is  the  unprecedented  publicity  given  to  matters  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  The  degree  to  which  this  publicity  arises  from  general  public 
interest  and  concern  is,  of  course,  arguable.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
influential  persons  and  tightly  organized  groups  often  speak  with  an 
impact  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  public  recognition  and  support. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  individuals  tend  simply  to  parrot  the  state¬ 
ments  of  critics. 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  very  real  reasons  for  enlarged  public 
attention  at  this  time.  One  of  these  is  the  virtually  complete  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  policy  of  general  education  for  all.  Parents  are  genuinely 
concerned  for  their  children  because  they  perceive  the  dividends  paid 
by  education  in  vocational  choice  and  success.  Business  and  industrial 
groups  are  concerned  because  of  the  close  relationship  between  certain 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  and  the  competency  of  employees.  Pro- 
tessional  and  university  groups  are  concerned  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  high  school  program  as  prerequisite  to  further  professional  or 
academic  study.  Religious  groups  are  concerned  because  of  the  degree 
to  which  variously  approved  credal  or  moral  concepts  are  or  are  not 
represented  in  the  philosophy  and  curriculum  of  the  schools.  Needless 
to  say,  some  of  the  interests  suggested  above  are  altruistic  and  public- 
spirited  ;  some  may  be  selfish  and  sectional. 

Further  causes  are  not  far  to  seek :  the  rapid  growth  and  shift  of 
populations,  increasing  industrialization  and  job  specialization, 
changing  social  patterns,  mounting  costs  of  school  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  teaching  services.  These  and  other  developments  have  in¬ 
evitably  challenged  various  kinds  of  public  interest  and  criticism. 

Alberta,  a  young  and  fast-growing  province,  has  felt  the  pressures 
keenly.  Unquestionably  they  have  created  problems  in  education — 
problems  which  require  definition  and  study.  As  a  first  step  toward 
their  solution  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1957  set  up  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education.  This  committee  was  broadly  representative 
of  the  many  interests  and  groups  within  the  Province,  and  included 
persons  associated  with  the  following  organizations :  the  University  of 
Alberta,  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  the  Alberta  School  Trus¬ 
tees’  Association,  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associ¬ 
ations,  the  Alberta  Women’s  Institutes,  the  Alberta  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Agriculture,  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta,  the  Farm  Women’s  Union 
of  Alberta,  the  Alberta  Council  of  Personnel  Associations,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Alberta  Committee  on  Teacher 
Recruitment  and  Retention,  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association,  the 
Canadian  Labor  Congress,  the  I.O.D.E.,  the  Department  of  Education. 

Despite  the  valuable  contributions  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  problems  were  so  complex  as  to  require 
extensive  and  disciplined  study.  It  was  further  apparent  that  this  kind 
of  study  could  be  undertaken  only  by  a  Commission. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

Order-in-Council  2009/57  establishing  the  Commission  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  ordered  by  the  Honourable  John  J.  Bowlen,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  on  December  31,  1957,  as  follows : 

The  Executive  Council  has  had  under  consideration  the  report  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  the  Minister  of  Education,  dated  December  30th,  1957,  stating  that: 

WHEREAS  under  the  provisions  of  THE  PUBLIC  INQUIRIES  ACT,  being 
chapter  258  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955,  it  is  provided  that  where 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  deems  it  expedient  and  in  the  public  interest 
to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  and  concerning  a  matter  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  that  he  declares  by  his  commission  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  one 
or  more  Commissioners  to  make  the  inquiry  and  to  report  thereon;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  deemed  expedient  and  in  the  public  interest  that  a  public 
inquiry  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  The  Public  Inquiries  Act,  being  chapter 
258  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955,  by  way  of  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  of  the 
province  with  particular  attention  to  programs  of  study  and  pupil  achievement; 
and 


WHEREAS  the  Minister  of  Education  has  constituted  an  Advisory  Committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  a  number  of  Alberta  organizations  interested  in 
Education  and  has  consulted  with  the  said  Advisory  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  inquiry  as  set  forth  herein;  and 

WHEREAS  the  said  Advisory  Committee  is  available  for  consultation  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Commissioners  nominated  herein,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioners;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  a  Commission  issue  to  Honourable 
Donald  Cameron,  House  of  Senate,  Ottawa,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
Wilma  Hansen  (Mrs.  D.  A.  Hansen),  2915  Champlain  Street,  Calgary,  and  Ivy 
Taylor  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Taylor),  Wainwright,  and  John  S.  Cormack,  11007  -  99  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  and  Norman  W.  Douglas,  3603  -  8A  Street  S.W.,  Calgary,  and  Gordon 
Leslie  Mowat,  11622  -  77  Avenue,  Edmonton,  as  Commissioners  to  conduct  the 
said  inquiry  and  that  the  said  Commission  do  declare  the  aforesaid  matters  to  be 
matters  of  public  concern. 

THEREFORE,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of 
Education,  the  Executive  Council  advises  that  a  COMMISSION  do  issue  appointing 
DONALD  CAMERON,  WILMA  HANSEN,  IVY  TAYLOR,  JOHN  S.  CORMACK, 
NORMAN  W.  DOUGLAS,  AND  GORDON  LESLIE  MOWAT,  as  Commissioners  to 
conduct  the  said  inquiry,  the  said  Donald  Cameron  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  that  they  be  authorized  and  directed  to  study  and  consider  the 
following  matters: 

A.  The  Commissioners  shall  study  and  consider  the  aims  and  objectives  essential 
to  maintain  a  proper  and  adequate  educational  program  for  pupils  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Province; 

B.  The  Commissioners,  having  regard  to  their  findings  relative  to  A,  above,  shall 
inquire  into  the  various  aspects  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
they  relate  to  the  schools  of  Alberta;  and  to  the  extent  that  they  deem  it 
feasible  the  Commissioners  shall  during  the  course  of  their  inquiry  and  with¬ 
out  restricting  their  consideration  of  any  aspects,  have  special  regard  to  the 
following  list  of  subjects: 

(1)  The  curricular  programs  of  the  several  school  levels. 

(a)  The  suitability  and  adequacy  of  the  subjects  offered; 

(b)  The  efficiency  of  teaching  and  pedagogical  procedures; 

(c)  The  adequacy  of  the  organization,  administration  and  supervision  of 
instruction; 
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(d)  The  adequacy  and  availability  of  school  textbooks  and  of  school  library 
services; 

(e)  The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  interprovincial  standardization  of 
courses  and  textbooks; 

(f)  Aids  to  teaching,  with  special  attention  to  films,  radio  and  television. 

(2)  The  attainment  of  school  pupils  and  the  procedures  governing  their  classi¬ 
fication  and  promotion. 

(a)  The  age  of  entrance  into  Grade  I; 

(b)  The  acceleration  and  retardation  of  pupils; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  achievement  norms; 

(d)  The  retention  of  pupils  in  school; 

(e)  Departmental  examinations  and  the  extent  to  which  these  should  be 
modified,  restricted  or  extended; 

(f)  The  requirements  for  high  school  graduation,  for  university  entrance, 
and  for  entrance  into  other  educational  institutions  and  training  schools, 
including  technical  schools. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  various  special  services  are  desirable  and  necessary,  and 
the  nature  of  those  services  which  should  be  adopted  as  integral  parts  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Province. 

(a)  Guiding  and  counselling; 

(b)  The  requirements  of  gifted  pupils; 

(c)  The  requirements  of  handicapped  pupils; 

(d)  Health  services; 

(e)  Financial  aid  for  high  school  students. 

(4)  Types  of  school  organization. 

(a)  Centralized  schools; 

(b)  Composite  high  schools; 

(c)  The  small  high  school  in  which  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  grades  is  less 
than  one; 

(d)  High  school  education  as  related  to  Junior  Colleges; 

(e)  Technical,  vocational  and  agricultural  training  in  high  schools; 

(f)  The  divided  school  year  or  semester  system  at  the  high  school  level. 

(5)  Physical  facilities. 

(a)  The  adequacy  and  suitability  of  existing  facilities; 

(b)  The  utilization  of  school  plant  and  equipment. 

(6)  The  quality  and  supply  of  teachers. 

(a)  Entrance  requirements; 

(b)  Facilities  and  programs  for  teacher  education; 

(c)  Certificates  and  certification  requirements; 

(d)  In-service  education; 

(e)  Factors  relating  to  the  recruitment  and  supply  of  teachers; 

(f)  The  distribution  of  teachers  between  urban  and  rural  schools; 

(g)  Financial  aid  to  teachers  in  training. 

(7)  The  relationship  of  the  educational  system  to  the  requirements  of  industry 
and  the  modern  community. 

(a)  The  growing  demand  for  trained  personnel  and  the  provisions  necessary 
to  adequately  meet  that  need; 

(b)  The  impact  of  industrial  employment  opportunities  on  high  school  and 
university  attendance; 

(c)  The  impact  of  community  attitudes  on  education; 

(d)  The  nature  of  the  instruction  required  for  technical  vocational  training; 

(e)  Instruction  in  agriculture. 
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(8)  The  economics  of  education  insofar  as  finance  is  a  factor  in  respect  to  an 
appraisal  of  the  matters  enumerated  above  and  other  related  subjects  but 
exclusive  of  any  detailed  study  of  sources  of  funds  for  school  purposes  or 
procedures  whereby  such  funds  are  obtained  and  distributed. 

and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  as  the  said  Commissioners 
may  in  their  discretion  consider  proper  and  advisable; 

AND  FURTHER  that  the  said  Commission  do  declare  the  said  matters  to 
be  matters  of  public  concern. 

AND  FURTHER  that  the  said  Commission  do  confer  upon  Donald  Cameron, 
Wilma  Hansen,  Ivy  Taylor,  John  S.  Cormack,  Norman  W.  Douglas,  and  Gordon 
Leslie  Mowat,  the  power  of  summoning  witnesses  before  them  and  to  require  such 
witnesses 

(a)  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  orally  or  in  writing,  or  on  solemn  affirmation 
(if  they  are  persons  entitled  to  affirm  in  civil  matters)  and 

(b)  to  produce  such  documents  and  things  as  the  said  Commissioners  may 
deem  requisite  to  the  full  investigation  of  the  matters  into  which  they 
are  appointed  to  inquire, 

and  further  conferring  upon  the  said  Commissioners  the  same  power  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to  compel  them  to  give  evidence  as  is  vested  in 
any  court  of  record  in  civil  cases. 

AND  FURTHER  that  the  Commissioners  may,  with  the  prior  approval  and 
consent  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  secure  consultant  services,  other 
than  the  Advisory  Committee  hereinbefore  mentioned,  where  necessary  or 
desirable  in  any  phase  or  phases  of  their  inquiry  in  either  an  advisory  capacity  or 
for  the  purpose  of  separate  analyses  to  form  appendices  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 


(Signed)  ERNEST  C.  MANNING 

Chairman 


MEETINGS 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1957,  following  which,  within  the  next  two  years,  more  than 
60  meetings  were  held.  Some  of  these  meetings  were  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  briefs ;  others  were  regular  or  special  meetings  devoted  to 
formal  deliberations,  or  informal  meetings  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Meetings  varied  in  length  from  one  to  five  days.  In  all,  Commissioners 
were  assembled  as  a  group  for  162  days,  and  additionally  devoted  some 
200  Commission-days  of  individual  study  and  effort  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 


SOLICITATION  AND  HEARING  OF  BRIEFS 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  study  of  educational  problems  and 
the  development  of  briefs  throughout  the  province,  all  members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  as  well  as  Members  of  Parliament  and 
Senators  from  Alberta  were  provided  with  the  Order-in-Council 
establishing  the  Commission.  Through  the  press  the  residents  of 
Alberta  were  invited  to  give  thought  to  educational  problems,  and  to 
prepare  briefs  for  the  Commission. 


ORIGIN  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
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The  response  was  widespread  and  generous.  A  wealth  of  contribu¬ 
tions  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  indeed  from  beyond 
the  provincial  borders.  The  Commission  received  189  briefs  and  85 
other  submissions.  These  were  in  addition  to  numerous  letters,  phone 
calls,  and  personal  visits. 

In  order  to  reduce  travel  distance  and  thus  make  it  possible  for 
any  citizen  to  present  his  views,  hearings  were  held  in  17  centres 
within  the  Province.  For  52  days  during  a  period  of  seven  months 
(April  to  November,  1958) ,  the  Commissioners  listened  to  600  persons 
present  189  briefs  and  propose  5,000  recommendations.  All  briefs  were 
studied  by  the  Commission  in  advance,  so  that  the  actual  hearings 
could  be  given  over  to  a  restatement  of  salient  points  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion.  To  facilitate  later  analysis  and  study,  stenographers  made 
detailed  records  of  the  discussion. 

OTHER  RESOURCES  AND  PROCEDURES 
Documentary  Studies 

The  importance  of  consulting  studies  of  education  in  similar  con¬ 
texts  was  recognized  at  the  outset.  The  Commission  therefore 
assembled  a  library  of  appropriate  reference  materials — books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  articles.  The  following,  in  particular,  were  combed  for 
pertinent  information :  reports  of  other  commissions  and  committees, 
reports  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  (especially 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Australia,  New  Zealand),  reports  from 
the  United  States,  reports  of  Departments  of  Education  and  other 
government  departments,  programs  of  study  and  descriptions  of 
school  systems  in  other  provinces  and  countries,  theses  of  university 
students,  miscellaneous  reports  (e.g.,  Atkinson,  Industrial  Foundation 
on  Education,  Ottawa  Conference). 

Research  Studies 

In  areas  where  information  was  uncertain,  fragmentary  or  lack¬ 
ing,  the  Commission  was  obliged  to  design  and  conduct  research.  In 
all,  six  major  research  projects  and  a  much  larger  number  of  minor 
but  essential  studies  were  conducted.  These  were  carried  out  by  highly 
competent  research  persons  whose  findings  could  be  relied  upon.  In 
addition,  informative  and  useful  studies  were  conducted  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission  by  the  Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association,  the  Home  and  School  Association,  and  by  other 
groups  as  supplements  to  their  briefs. 

Consultants 

More  than  100  consultants  were  called  by  the  Commission. 
Officials  from  various  government  departments  came  to  clarify  pres¬ 
ent  programs  and  to  consider  future  needs.  Members  of  university 
faculties  made  recommendations  and  assessed  proposals  in  their  fields. 
Teachers,  professional  educators,  and  school  administrators  contrib¬ 
uted  advice  and  information  on  the  operation  of  schools,  details  of 
curriculum,  and  special  services.  Superintendents  of  schools,  both  pro- 
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vincial  and  locally  employed,  helped  the  Commission  in  thinking 
through  specific  problems  and  recommendations.  Employers  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders  gave  information  and  views  on  the  education  of  their 
employees.  Technological  advances  and  their  educational  implications 
formed  the  basis  of  a  series  of  discussions  extending  over  several  days 
with  key  persons  drawn  from  across  Canada. 

Liaison  with  Other  Commissions 

Since  education  was  under  review  by  Royal  Commissions  in  Man¬ 
itoba  and  British  Columbia  as  well  as  in  Alberta,  it  seemed  appropri¬ 
ate  to  meet  with  them  for  the  discussion  of  common  problems.  The 
three  commissions  met  on  two  occasions — June,  1958,  and  July,  1959. 
An  additional  meeting  was  arranged  between  the  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  Commissions  in  March,  1959. 


AREAS  OF  PUBLIC  CONCERN 
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CHAPTER  2 

AREAS  OF  PUBLIC  CONCERN 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  high  degree  of  public  interest  and  re¬ 
sponse,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  created  formidable  prob¬ 
lems  of  classification.  The  collective  submissions  indeed  faced  the 
Commission  with  a  great  mass  of  heterogeneous  ideas.  Upon  receipt 
of  only  the  first  few  briefs  it  was  obvious  that  some  of  the  topics  in  the 
terms  of  reference  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  Con¬ 
versely,  people  expressed  the  same  thoughts  in  various  ways,  the 
similarities  not  always  being  self-evident.  Ideas  ranged  from  broad 
generalizations  about  such  matters  as  aims,  curriculum  and  guidance 
to  specific  suggestions  about  discipline,  the  “curve”  system,  the  age 
of  entrance,  manners  and  morals.  Quite  frequently  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  regarding  the  means  of  achieving  desirable 
results.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  consolidation  of  specific 
suggestions  from  all  submissions  yielded  more  than  5,000  itemized 
proposals. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Commission  has  attempted  to  assess  the 
merit  of  every  suggestion.  The  extensive  grouping  of  related  ideas, 
however,  has  been  essential.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  neglect  some 
variations  of  public  opinion,  the  Commission  first  attempted  to  clarify 
the  areas  and  nature  of  public  concern  about  education. 

In  the  consolidation  which  follows,  a  generalization  or  general¬ 
izations  have  been  attempted  for  each  area.  Where  possible  these  are 
illustrated  or  extended  by  means  of  direct  statements  phrased  so  as  to 
indicate  the  sense  and  tone  of  groups  who  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  following  represent  areas  of  concern  as  expressed  to  the 
Commission,  and  not  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission. 

PURPOSES 

Concern  was  expressed  that  too  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
intellectualism  and  individuality — and  too  much  upon  social  adjust¬ 
ment  and  group  standards — for  example : 

1.  The  philosophy  of  education  upon  which  our  public  school  system  is  based 
contributes  to  an  emphasis  upon  materialism. 

2.  Values  of  a  more  “eternal”  nature  are  thus  placed  in  an  inferior  position. 

3.  The  schools  are  not  preparing  our  youth  to  lead  useful  lives  nor  to  assume 
responsibilities  as  citizens. 

4.  The  schools  are  not  inculcating  the  qualities  of  character  which  are  considered 
desirable  by  society —  mental  discipline,  perseverance,  responsibility,  high  morals. 

5.  The  schools  are  usurping  the  role  of  the  home  and  the  church  in  matters  of 
character  education. 

6.  Religion  and  education  are  inseparable,  in  which  regard  the  public  schools 
are  non-religious. 


PUBLIC  ATTITUDES 

There  was  evidence  of  a  conviction  that  public  attitudes  towards 
education  generally,  and  teachers  particularly,  must  be  changed — for 
example : 
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1.  The  schools  are  hindered  by  public  apathy  towards  many  objectives  held 
by  the  schools. 

2.  The  public  must  assume  greater  responsibility  in  many  matters  which  it 
tends  to  assign  wholly  to  the  schools. 

3.  Community  attitudes  and  adult  behaviour  generally  are  to  be  deplored  as 
contributing  to  a  lack  of  mental  and  physical  discipline,  poor  work  and  study 
habits,  and  a  general  weakening  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  manners  and  morals. 


EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Equality  in  the  sense  of  appropriate  educational  opportunity  for 
all  youth  was  of  general  concern — for  example: 

1.  All  students  presently  do  not  have  equal  opportunity  to  develop  their  abilities 
to  the  fullest  capacity. 

2.  All  should  have  equal  opportunity,  whether  gifted,  normal,  below  average,  or 
physically  handicapped. 

3.  Towards  this  end,  a  diversity  of  educational  programs  (matriculation,  general, 
business  or  commercial,  technical,  vocational,  fine  arts,  agricultural)  is  preferable 
to  identical  education  through  a  common  program. 


CURRICULUM 

The  vast  majority  of  comments  were  located  in  this  area.  Mostly 
unfavourable,  they  showed  dissatisfaction  with  the  enterprise  and  the 
teaching  of  the  3  R’s,  reading,  social  studies,  health  and  personal 
development,  mathematics,  languages  (including  English)  and  agri¬ 
culture — for  example : 

1.  Standards  are  too  low. 

2.  Both  the  level  of  expectation  and  the  challenge  presented  by  the  schools 
are  too  low. 

3.  Many  students  pursue  wrong  courses  through  lack  of  proper  guidance. 

4.  Textbooks  are  inaccurate  and  do  not  parallel  or  satisfy  specific  courses. 

5.  Within  the  various  subject  fields  courses  are  not  sufficiently  varied  as  to 
be  both  suitable  and  challenging  to  differing  levels  of  ability. 

6.  Nevertheless,  many  courses  such  as  music  and  art  are  “frills”. 

7.  Particularly  the  gifted  have  been  neglected  as  regards  both  programs  and 
acceleration. 

8.  Grade  XII  graduates  suffer  difficulties,  or  are  unable  to  gain  admission  to 
universities  outside  Alberta. 

9.  Preparation  of  matriculants  for  the  University  of  Alberta  is  inadequate. 

10.  High  school  diplomas  are  meaningless. 

11.  Courses  in  agriculture  are  inferior,  in  both  the  high  schools  and  schools  of 
agriculture. 

12.  While  extra  curricular  activities  are  of  some  importance,  they  are  frequently 
over-emphasized,  to  the  detriment  of  intellectual  development. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Strong  representation  was  made  for  the  development  of  stand- 
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ards  by  establishing  “norms”  of  achievement  in  the  various  subjects 
and  at  the  several  grade  levels — for  example : 

1.  The  “curve”  system  of  marking  should  be  replaced  by  “absolute”  standards. 

2.  “Automatic”  promotion  should  be  discontinued. 

3.  Departmental  examinations  should  be  extended  to  grades  X  and  XI. 

4.  Children  are  not  used  to  writing  examinations,  and  such  examinations  as 
are  written  are  of  the  short  answer,  multiple  choice,  “objective”  type. 


TEACHERS 

Probably  the  one  area  in  which  universal  accord  was  expressed 
was  that  of  teachers  and  teacher  education.  The  public  seemed  to  feel 
that  improvement  in  this  area  would  contribute  more  to  a  higher 
standard  of  education  than  any  other  factor.  Specifically,  it  was 
recommended  that  entrance  requirements  should  be  raised,  the  train¬ 
ing  period  lengthened,  and  certification  further  examined. 

It  was  also  contended  that  living  and  working  conditions  for 
teachers  would  still  bear  substantial  improvement.  The  lack  of  clerical 
aid  to  relieve  teachers  of  time-consuming  non-professional  tasks,  the 
overcrowding  of  many  classrooms,  the  absence  of  adequate  teaching 
materials  and  aids,  were  deplored. 

There  was  a  strong  disposition  to  support,  for  properly  qualified 
teachers,  salaries  commensurate  with  those  in  competing  professional 
fields.  This  disposition  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  belief  that 
superior  teachers  should  receive  superior  salaries.  A  further  reserva¬ 
tion  had  to  do  with  the  professionalism  of  teachers  as  an  organized 
group :  this  was  the  feeling  that  individual  teachers  and  their  organiza¬ 
tion  must  accept  more  responsibility  for  developing  and  particularly 
for  enforcing  their  internal  professional  standards. 

OTHER  PERSONNEL 

A  significant  group  urged  a  need  for  more  personnel  at  both 
provincial  and  local  levels — to  perform  special  services  not  only  in 
guidance  but  also  in  fields  such  as  reading,  library  work,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  music,  art.  Some  specific  suggestions  were : 

1.  Guidance  is  widely  ineffective;  many  counsellors  are  poorly  or  not  qualified; 
the  services  are  generally  inadequate. 

2.  Job  specifications  should  be  laid  out  for  all  positions,  from  teacher  to  super¬ 
intendent. 

3.  The  principalship,  particularly,  must  be  strengthened. 

CENTRALIZED  CONTROL 

While  there  was  said  to  be  a  need  for  increased  provincial  lead¬ 
ership  in  education,  objections  were  raised  to  the  policy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  retaining  so  much  control — for  example : 

1.  The  present  degree  of  central  control  imposes  severe  restrictions  on  meeting 
local  needs,  experimentation,  and  the  “growing  up”  of  local  school  systems. 
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2.  Central  control  is  particularly  manifest  in  prescription  and  limitation  of  kinds 
of  courses,  textbook  authorizations,  and  supervision  by  provincial  officials  who 
give  preference  to  Departmental  theories,  ideas,  edicts,  and  examinations. 

CENTRALIZED  SCHOOLS 

Centralized  schools  were  the  cause  of  some  concern,  especially 
where  extensive  vanning  was  required — for  example : 

1.  Centralizations,  in  one  way  or  another,  tend  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  a 
Catholic  minority  and  do  not  presently  serve  the  ends  of  Catholic  education 
generally. 

2.  School  grants  and  educational  finance,  generally,  require  change. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Two  further  matters  received  some  attention.  One  had  to  do  with 
the  desirability  of  a  periodic  review  of  education  through  regularly 
established  procedures.  The  other  had  to  do  with  the  development  of 
opportunities  in  adult  education  through  a  variety  of  media  in  both 
rural  and  urban  communities. 


POPULATION  TRENDS 
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CHAPTER  3 

POPULATION  TRENDS 

An  assessment  of  the  public  school  system,  together  with  the 
proposals  advanced  for  its  improvement,  must  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  setting  in  which  the  schools  operate.  The  aims  of  education, 
its  curriculum,  organization  and  administration  are  in  large  measure 
moulded  by  population,  social  and  economic  pressures.  This  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  school  system  and  its  environment  has  been  revealed 
in  histories  of  education  in  other  countries  and  in  other  times.  It  has 
been  acknowledged  repeatedly  with  respect  to  education  in  Canada  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  Hope  Report  states : 

At  the  outset  of  such  a  review  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  aims  as  well 
as  the  organization  of  education  have  always  been  influenced  by  social,  geographic 
and  economic  conditions.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  note  some  of  the  conditions 
which  have  deeply  influenced  the  development  and  even  the  purposes  of  our 
educational  system.1 

With  particular  regard  to  Alberta,  various  submissions  to  the 
Commission  support  the  contention  “that  no  aspect  of  education  can  be 
properly  considered  apart  from  the  society  it  serves.”2 

The  purpose  of  the  next  three  chapters  is  to  highlight  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  Alberta  education.  Chapters  4  and  5  deal  with  occupa¬ 
tions  and  finance,  respectively.  The  present  chapter  deals  with  popu¬ 
lation  trends,  drawing  from  a  special  report  prepared  for  the  Com¬ 
mission,3  and  from  other  supplementary  sources. 

IMMIGRATION 

Alberta  has  experienced  three  migratory  waves  .  .  .  The  first  and  most 
spectacular  began  in  the  late  1890’s.  After  1896  agricultural  prices  began  to  rise; 
railway  and  steamship  transportation  costs  declined;  the  federal  government 
embarked  upon  a  vigorous  immigration  policy.  In  the  United  States  the  frontier 
had  virtually  disappeared.  As  a  result  of  these  factors  there  was  great  impetus 
given  to  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian  prairies.  Thousands  of  people  came 
annually  to  Alberta  from  Eastern  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Europe.  This 
influx  reached  its  peak  in  1913,  after  which  it  was  retarded  by  World  War  I. 
However,  the  rate  of  population  growth  continued  to  exceed  the  annual  natural 
rate  of  increase  (about  two  per  cent)  until  1921.  Between  1921  and  1926  the 
tide  turned  and  emigration  exceeded  immigration  in  response  to  the  agricultural 
depression  of  the  early  1920’s.  The  rate  of  population  growth  was  only  Vz  per  cent 
per  year,  far  below  the  natural  rate  of  increase. 

The  second  wave  of  immigrants  came  during  the  late  1920’s  and  reached 
a  peak  in  1930.  Most  of  the  immigrants  came  from  Europe.  During  the  1930’s  a 
world-wide  depression,  coupled  with  severe  droughts  and  crop  failures  in  Alberta, 
resulted  in  a  levelling  off  in  population  growth.  In  some  areas,  particularly  in 
the  Southern  dry  belt,  there  was  a  substantial  exodus  of  population  to  other  areas 


Tteport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario  (Baptist  Johnston, 
1950),  p.3. 

Tlrief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.13. 

®E.  J.  Hanson  and  H.  J.  Uhlman,  Demographic  and  Economic  Trends  in 
Alberta  in  Relation  to  School  Needs  (special  study  prepared  for  the  Commission). 
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within  and  outside  the  province.  Immigration  shrank  to  virtually  nothing;  emigra¬ 
tion  to  other  parts  of  Canada  (especially  to  British  Columbia  and  Ontario)  rose 
steadily,  and  a  number  of  the  immigrants  of  the  late  1920’s  returned  to  Europe. 
For  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  rate  of  population  growth  diminished.  Between 
1941  and  1946  the  population  of  Alberta  increased  by  less  than  one  per  cent. 
During  World  War  II  many  young  people  left  the  province  and  some  did  not 
return.  Delayed  marriages  and  postponed  families  caused  a  significant  decline  in 
the  birth  rate  in  the  depression  years. 

Since  1946  the  discovery  of  petroleum  and  heavy  capital  investment  projects 
have  drawn  a  third  wave  of  immigrants  to  Alberta.  More  than  half  of  the  migrants 
have  come  from  other  parts  of  Canada;  the  rest  have  come  from  Europe  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent  from  the  United  States.  An  increasing  birth  rate  contributed 
markedly  to  raise  the  rate  of  population  growth.  The  result  was  to  make  Alberta 
the  fastest-growing  province  in  Canada.4 

Alberta’s  population  story  is  one  of  the  development  of  a  last 
prairie  frontier,  of  prosperity  and  depression,  of  two  world  wars  and 
their  impact  on  economics  and  birth  rates,  of  agonizing  appraisal  and 
adjustment  in  agriculture,  and  finally  of  a  boom  in  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources.  Since  1946,  this  rapid  development,  accom¬ 
panied  by  industrialization,  has  transformed  the  economy  of  the 
province.  The  development  of  Alberta’s  natural  resources  and  the 
expanding  industrialization  of  our  economy  are  but  the  last  and  most 
dramatic  factor  affecting  the  number  and  distribution  of  population. 

RURAL  POPULATION 

Different  definitions  have  been  used  to  describe  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  urban  and  rural.  Prior  to  1951,  the  Canadian  census  classified  as 
urban  the  population  of  all  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The 
urban  category  thus  included  many  small  villages  with  a  few  dozen 
people,  but  excluded  large  unincorporated  metropolitan  fringes  with 
thousands  of  people.  In  1951,  a  new  definition  of  urban  excluded  per¬ 
sons  living  in  incorporated  cities,  towns  or  villages  of  less  than  1,000 
population,  but  included  all  places  of  more  than  1,000  population,  such 
as  suburbs  of  cities,  whether  incorporated  or  not.  Using  either  defini¬ 
tion,  the  same  population  trends  are  observable  in  Alberta. 

According  to  the  1941  definition,  rural  population  may  be  divided 
into  farm  and  non-farm  population. 

In  1931,  the  rural  farm  population  comprised  47  per  cent  of 
Alberta’s  total  population.  By  1946  it  had  declined  to  40  per  cent,  by 
1956  to  27  per  cent.  Currently,  it  is  not  more  than  25  per  cent.  It  is  well 
over  a  quarter-century  since  more  than  one-half  of  Alberta’s  popu¬ 
lation  lived  on  farms. 

In  1931  the  non-farm  rural  population  was  approximately  one- 
third  as  large  as  the  farm  population ;  by  1956  it  was  almost  one-half 
as  large  as  the  decreasing  farm  population. 

In  numbers,  between  1931  and  1956,  the  farm  population  de¬ 
creased  by  40,000  while  the  non-farm  rural  population  increased  by 
30,000. 


‘Hanson  and  Uhlman,  p.  3. 
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TABLE  1“ 

RURAL  POPULATION  IN  ALBERTA,  1931-1956* 

(In  Thousands) 


Year 

Farm 

Non-Farm 

Total 

1931 

341 

112 

453 

1941  .  _ 

346 

144 

490 

1946  _  _ 

321 

128 

449 

1951  _ 

315 

136 

451 

1956 

301 

142 

443 

*The  term  rural  population  refers  to  individuals  outside  all  incorporated  centres, 
in  conformity  with  the  old  (1941)  census  definition.  Residents  of  the  fringes  of 
metropolitan  areas  are  included. 


Number  and  Sizes  of  Farms 

From  1931-1956,  the  number  of  farms  decreased  by  20,000  and 
the  farm  population  decreased  by  40,000.  Meanwhile,  despite  these 
decreases,  the  acreage  under  settlement  was  increasing. 


TABLE  26 

LAND  USAGE,  ALBERTA,  1931-51 
( Acres  in  Thousands ) 


Item 

Unit 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1956 

Land  Area  _ 

Acres 

159,232 

159,232 

159,232 

159,232 

Farm  Area  ... 

Acres 

38,977 

43,277 

44,460 

45,970 

Total  Farms  _ 

Number 

97,408 

99,732 

84,315 

79,424 

Average  Area  _ 

Acres 

400 

434 

527 

579 

The  decreasing  farm  population  and  the  increasing  acreages 
combined  to  create  an  inevitable  sparsity,  or  scatter  of  people  in  rural 
areas. 


BHanson  and  Uhlman,  p.  24. 

‘Census  of  Canada,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa.  In  H.  J.  Uhlman,  Educational 
Finance  in  Rural  Alberta,  p.  123. 
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TABLE  37 

AREA  AND  PEOPLE  UNDER  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  ALBERTA,  1958 


Form  of 

Govt. 

No.  of 
Units 

Area 
Governed 
in  Acres 

%  of 
Alberta 

Population 

Governed 

%  of  all 
Albertans 

Density  of 
Population 

Improvement 

Districts 

50 

117,247,156 

71.7 

88,197 

7.6 

1,330  acres 
per  person 

Municipal 

Districts 

38 

29,223,384 

17.9 

264,092 

22.8 

110  acres 
per  person 

Counties 

10 

9,993,795 

6.1 

65,927 

5.7 

152  acres 
per  person 

Special  Areas 

2 

5,166,080 

3.2 

8,723 

0.8 

594  acres 
per  person 

Total  for 
rural  forms 
of  municipal 
government 

100 

161,630,415 

98.9 

426,939 

36.9 

The  trend  has  been  from  a  small  farm  pattern  to  larger  holdings. 
Part  of  this  development  was  incidental  to  the  aging  of  settlements; 
part  was  economic  necessity,  not  even  now  fully  appreciated.  The 
result  has  been  a  scatter  of  farm  population  generally,  and  “tomb¬ 
stone”  school  districts  having  little  or  no  school  population.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  and  other  educational  problems  had  their  roots 
in  a  shifting  rural  scene.  The  particularly  close  associations  of  farm 
areas  with  smaller  incorporated  units,  then,  was  a  way  of  solving 
educational  problems. 


Rural-Urban  Migrations 

Populations  increase  or  decrease  as  a  result  of  four  factors :  in- 
migration,  out-migration,  birth  rates  and  death  rates.  Of  recent  years 
in-migration  has  been  greater  than  out-migration;  birth  rates  are 
higher  and  death  rates  are  lower  than  in  early  decades.  Consequently, 
our  total  population  has  been  increasing. 

Another  kind  of  migration,  however,  is  of  great  significance — in¬ 
ternal  migration  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  Province.  Be¬ 
tween  1931-1956,  40,000  farm  people  did  not  simply  live  and  die  as  a 
collection  of  vital  statistics.  Where  did  they  and  their  natural  increase 
go? 

While  direct  evidence  is  limited,  there  is  much  evidence  of  an 
indirect  nature.  The  Census  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  1946,  provides 
a  sample  of  migration  within  our  Province  for  the  period  1941-1946. 


TSrief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.  26. 
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It  appears  that  there  was  a  substantial  movement  of  people  within  the  prov¬ 
ince,  with  some  movement  from  outside  the  province.  Almost  45  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  small  incorporated  towns  and  villages  with  less  than  1,000 
people  had  moved  into  these  places  during  the  five-year  period.  Many  of  the 
people  who  so  moved  were  retired  farmers  as  well  as  active  farmers  who  moved 
from  farm  to  village  to  carry  on  their  operations.  The  rural  non-farm  population 
was  also  very  mobile,  with  one-third  having  moved  into  hamlets  and  non-farm 
dwellings  during  the  period.  Almost  one-third  of  the  people  in  the  urban  centres 
with  1,000  people  or  more  (excluding  Edmonton  and  Calgary)  had  “moved  in” 
during  the  five  years.  One-quarter  of  the  people  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary  had 
become  residents  of  these  cities  between  1941  and  1946.  The  rural  farm  population 
was  the  least  mobile  group,  with  only  one-sixth  in  the  migrant  category.  The 
1941-46  period  was  characterized  by  a  heavy  movement  of  farm  people  to  hamlets, 
villages,  towns  and  cities,  with  relatively  little  movement  in  the  reverse  direction. 

No  comparable  data  are  available  for  the  1946-56  period,  but  judging  from 
the  very  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  many  towns  and  villages,  the  trends  were 
accelerated.  Many  farmers  continued  “to  move  to  town”  as  the  great  increase  in 
the  mileage  of  surfaced  roads  during  the  decade  made  it  feasible  for  them  to 
carry  on  farming  operations  by  commuting.  The  flow  of  retired  farmers  to  the 
urban  centres  also  continued.  The  many  abandoned  farm  houses  of  Alberta  stand 
as  evidence  of  the  migration  to  urban  centres.  An  increasing  number  of  young 
farm  people  moved  to  urban  centres  as  alternative  economic  opportunities  rose 
in  number  and  attractiveness.  Many  of  the  young  people  of  towns  and  villages 
moved  to  the  cities  to  seek  the  widening  opportunities  of  those  centres.  The 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  added  impetus  to  this  mobility  of  the 
population  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Albertans,  who  had  few  alternative  economic 
opportunities  to  speak  of  during  the  depressed  thirties,  have  become  very  con¬ 
scious  of  the  possible  improvements  in  economic  position  to  be  secured  by  moving 
from  one  place  to  another.8 


TABLE  4° 

AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  RURAL  POPULATION  OF  ALBERTA, 

1931,  1946  and  1956 


Age  Range 

(per  cent  of  total  population) 

1931  1946  1956 

0  -  4  years  _ 

11.9 

11.6 

13.2 

5  -  14  years  _ _ _  _ 

23.2 

20.8 

23.5 

15  -  19  years  _  — . 

10.0 

9.6 

8.6 

20  -  44  years  - _  _ 

36.3 

34.7 

30.4 

45  -  64  years  _  _ 

15.2 

17.9 

18.2 

65  and  over  _  _ 

3.3 

5.4 

6.0 

TOTAL  .  .  _ _ _  _  .  _  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  migration  of  large  numbers  of  the  younger  farm  population 
points  to  a  reduced  birth  rate  in  rural  farm  areas,  and  increased  birth 
rates  in  urban  areas.  This  condition  in  view  of  the  increasing  farm  size 
and  scatter  of  farm  population  has  important  implications  for  the 
future.  It  is  certain  that  the  farm  section  of  Alberta,  even  with  de- 


"Hanson  and  Uhlman,  pp.  37-38. 
"Hanson  and  Uhlman,  p.  33. 
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creased  birth  rates,  will  never  be  able  to  absorb  an  appreciable  number 
of  its  youth.  True,  there  must  be  an  effective  replacement  program  for 
farm  personnel,  but  the  education  of  rural  youth  to  participate  in 
urban  life  is  increasingly  a  matter  of  both  social  and  economic 
necessity.  No  longer  can  the  line  between  imral  and  urban  be  clearly 
drawn. 


URBAN  POPULATION 

Alberta’s  total  population  has  increased  at  a  rate  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  higher  than  that  of  any  other  province  in  Canada.  Since  the 
trend  of  farm  population  has  been  to  decrease  and  scatter,  it  follows 
that  the  increase  has  occurred  within  the  non-farm  population.  This 
population  is,  of  course,  located  in  areas  of  high-density  population — 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  fringe  areas  surrounding  these  incorporated 
units. 


Cities 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Alberta’s  growth  has  been  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  population  in  two  major  centres,  Calgary  and  Edmonton, 
since  1941. 


TABLE  510 

POPULATION  OF  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  1941  -  1956  (In  Thousands) 


Unit 

1941 

1946 

1951 

1956 

Calgary 

City  _ 

89 

100 

129 

182 

Fringe  Area  .. .  _ 

4 

6 

12 

18 

Total  _ 

93 

106 

141 

200 

Edmonton 

City  _ _ _ 

94 

113 

160 

226 

Fringe  Area  _  _  _ 

4 

7 

14 

25 

Total  _ 

98 

120 

174 

251 

Both  Areas 

TOTAL  _ _ _ 

191 

226 

315 

451 

10Hanson  and  Uhlman,  pp.  18-19. 
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Between  1946  and  1956,  these  areas  doubled  in  population.  From 
1951  to  1956  their  combined  numbers  increased  by  136,000 — 75  per 
cent  of  the  total  increase  for  Alberta.  Since  1956  the  trends  have 
accelerated,  if  anything;  hence  these  two  centres  may  soon  contain 
one-half  of  Alberta’s  population. 

Of  the  seven  other  cities  in  Alberta,  all  except  Drumheller  have 
experienced  rapid  growth.  In  1946,  the  seven  had  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  province’s  population ;  in  1956  they  contained  seven  and  one^half 
per  cent. 

The  nine  cities  of  Alberta  had  48  per  cent  of  Alberta’s  population 
in  1956.  Now  the  figure  is  nearly  one-half. 

Towns 

In  general  the  growth  of  total  town  population  has  paralleled  that 
of  cities. 


TABLE  6 

TOWN  POPULATION,  1931-1956 


Year 

No.  of  Towns 

Population 

%  of  Total 
Population 

1931 

54 

50,000 

7% 

1946 

63 

67,000 

8% 

1956 

81 

146,000 

13% 

Town  growth  has  been  accelerated  since  1946.  Individual  towns 
have  suffered  declines  while  others  have  enjoyed  spectacular  growth, 
but  it  is  significant  that  only  one,  Irvine,  had  a  smaller  population  in 
1956  than  in  1941.  The  story  of  Alberta  towns  is  essentially  one  of 
births  and  rapid  growth,  accelerated  by  factors  such  as  gas,  oil,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  irrigation. 

Of  27  towns  incorporated  in  the  period  1931-1956,  22  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  Northern  Alberta. 

Villages  and  Hamlets 

The  village  group  at  any  given  time  is  not  a  specially  dynamic  one.  For  one 
thing,  the  villages  experiencing  vigorous  growth  become  towns;  for  another  thing, 
many  have  lost  ground  in  the  competition  with  the  larger  centres  as  gravelled 
and  paved  roads  have  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  go  farther  afield  in  their 
shopping.  The  larger  centres  too  offer  more  amenities  and  public  utility  services 
than  the  smaller.  Consequently,  they  attract  more  people,  both  young  and  old. 
Many  farmers  in  Alberta  now  live  in  towns  and  villages  and,  at  the  same  time, 
operate  their  farms.  If  distances  and  roads  permit  choice,  they  tend  to  live  in 
the  larger  centres  rather  than  in  the  small.  Retired  farmers  tend  to  make  the 
same  decision.  Young  people  migrating  from  farms  prefer  the  larger  centres  since 
they  offer  more  employment  opportunities  than  the  small. 

In  any  event,  only  six  of  the  villages  in  existence  in  1956  had  succeeded 
in  doubling  their  populations  1946-56.  More  than  one-third  of  the  villages  failed 
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to  grow  at  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of  about  2  per  cent  per  year  1946-56, 
and  19  villages  declined  in  population  during  the  decade.  Out  of  the  40  hamlets 
that  became  incorporated  villages  1931-56,  29  were  in  Northern  Alberta.  During 
the  same  period  17  villages  achieved  town  status,  of  which  11  were  in  Northern 
Alberta.  During  the  more  recent  and  shorter  period  of  1951-56,  14  hamlets  were 
incorporated  as  villages  in  Northern  Alberta  as  against  only  three  in  Southern 
Alberta.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  northern  part  of  the  province  is  still  undergoing 
considerable  development  outside  the  large  centres.  There  are,  finally,  hundreds 
of  hamlets  throughout  the  province  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  rural 
municipal  and  improvement  districts.  Population  data  are  not  available  in  detail 
for  these  little  centres.11 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  INVOLVEMENTS 

For  more  than  a  quarter-century  one  trend  has  been  indisputable : 
Alberta's  'population  has  been  gathering  in  areas  of  high  population- 
density,  particularly  in  cities  and  their  suburbs  and  in  towns.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  living  in  such  areas  has  increased  spectacularly.  Cor¬ 
respondingly,  the  population  resident  upon  farm  lands  has  decreased 
markedly. 

This  picture  of  our  population  is  but  an  outward  sign  of  significant 
changes  in  our  society.  Of  much  greater  importance  are  the  underlying 
economic  and  social  causes  which  have  great  meaning  for  our  system 
of  public  education. 

Urbanization,  or  the  congregation  of  people  to  create  high-density 
areas,  is  a  phenomenon  which  inevitably  accompanies  economic  prog¬ 
ress. 


It  is  the  result  of  specialization,  division  of  labor  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  productivity.  As  agricultural  techniques  and  machinery  improve,  fewer  people 
are  required  to  raise  the  requisite  food  and  raw  materials.  Manpower  is  released 
accordingly  for  use  in  non-agricultural  activities.  These  activities  take  place 
mainly  in  urban  centres.  As  incomes  rise  because  of  the  rise  in  efficiency  induced 
by  specialization,  wants  increase  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  demand  for  new  goods 
and  services  which  are  produced  in  urban  centres.  The  new  and  improved  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  of  the  last  hundred  years  have  played  an  important  part  in 
facilitating  and  accelerating  urbanization.12 

Since  the  days  of  early  settlement  in  Alberta,  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  undergoing  “agonizing  reappraisal  and  readjustment” 
towards  what  may  constitute  a  stable  and  sound  economic  enterprise. 
For  Alberta  to  grow  at  all,  as  it  has  done,  the  maturation  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  must  be  seen  as  a  factor  contributing  to  urbanization. 
Urbanization  is  a  normal  process  in  a  province  having  the  economic 
potential  of  Alberta.  It  is  not  just  a  “fad  of  the  times”. 

Just  as  urbanization  must  be  viewed  as  arising  from  the  whole 
Alberta  economic  scene,  so  does  it  have  an  impact  on  both  rural  and 
urban  life. 

An  economy  undergoing  rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization  increases 
the  interdependence  of  men — their  exposure  to  the  wisdom  and  enterprise,  also 
the  folly  and  indolence,  of  their  neighbors.  Social  and  economic  problems  arise 
that  cannot  be  handled  adequately  by  private  enterprise.  With  the  spread  of 


^Hanson  and  Uhlman,  pp.  22-23. 
12Hanson  and  Uhlman,  pp.  6-7. 
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political  democracy  the  demand  increases  for  collective  action  to  broaden  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity,  to  improve  sanitation  and  health,  reduce  slums,  conserve  natural 
resources,  eliminate  or  regulate  private  monopoly,  supervise  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  protect  workers  against  the  hazards  of  unemployment,  and  so  on  .  .  “ 

The  relationship  of  urbanization  to  our  whole  society  is  expressed 
clearly  by  three  advisers  to  the  Gordon  Commission : 

The  modern  city  is  a  most  persistent  and  effective  propagandist  for  its  own 
way  of  life.  Through  press,  radio  and  television,  it  imbues  the  rural  resident 
with  a  desire  for  urban  standards  of  comfort  and  service,  not  least  in  such 
matters  as  medical  care,  schooling  and  recreation.  One  response  to  such  stimuli 
is,  of  course,  to  move  to  the  city;  another  is  to  travel  to  the  city  more  often  and 
obtain  more  services  there.  Still  another  is  to  demand  that  the  quality  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  certain  rural  and  small-town  facilities  be  brought  up  to,  or  nearer  to, 
city  levels.  Whatever  the  case,  the  result  is  an  increase  in  social  capital — more 
and  better  rural  hospitals,  for  example,  or  the  expansion  of  city  hospitals  to 
accommodate  more  rural  or  formerly  rural  patients.  On  social  capital  as  on  many 
other  things,  urban  and  rural  outlooks  have  drawn  closer  together.14 

Certainly  the  above  statement  is  true  of  Alberta. 


p.  10. 


18 Arthur  F.  Burns,  Looking  Forward.  In  Hanson  and  Uhlman,  p.  7. 

14Yves  Dube,  J.  E.  Howes,  and  D.  L.  McQueen,  Housing  and  Social  Capital, 
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CHAPTER  4 

OCCUPATIONAL  TRENDS 

Since  I  have  to  make  a  living  which  occupies  virtually  all  of  my  waking  time, 
and  since  everyone  I  know  must  do  the  same,  I  submit  that  it  is  an  important 
aim  in  education  to  enable  children  to  earn  a  living.1 

Whether  or  not  this  must  be  a  deliberate  and  primary  goal  of  a 
school  system,  the  occupational  setting  in  which  the  school  is  placed 
strongly  influences  the  educational  enterprise.  One  cannot  understand 
a  school  system,  much  less  discern  its  weaknesses  or  prescribe  reme¬ 
dies,  without  a  searching  examination  of  the  sociology  and  economy  of 
occupations.  Bread  and  butter  are  basic. 

A  general  change  in  the  means  of  gainful  employment  has  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  all  aspects  of  living,  including — perhaps  especially 
including — gaining  an  education.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
salient  feature  of  Alberta’s  occupational  picture  is  change. 

DEMAND  FOR  TRAINED  PERSONNEL 

The  chief  discernible  direction  of  change  is  toward  what  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Labor  calls  “the  fast  approaching  electronic 
and  atomic  Industrial  Revolution  into  which  we  are  entering  at  this 
time.”2  The  trend  toward  the  increasing  technical ization  has  hit  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  industry  to  some  degree.  This  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
field  of  modern  agriculture. 

Until  200  years  ago,  agriculture  was  largely  an  art;  experience  rather  than 
education,  was  the  farmer’s  greatest  asset.  This  is  no  longer  true.  While  experience 
is  still  very  useful,  experience  alone  is  not  nearly  enough. 

If  he  is  to  make  use  of  all  of  the  assets  at  his  disposal,  today’s  farmer  must 
be:  (a)  a  person  reasonably  well  versed  in  the  sciences  underlying  his  vocation — 
these  include  both  the  biological  and  physical  sciences;  (b)  a  good  mechanic 
in  order  to  use,  repair,  and  operate  the  assortment  of  equipment  on  which 
efficiency  of  production  depends;  and  (c)  a  first-class  manager  and  business  man. 
Farming  is  a  business  and  part  of  the  farmers’  ills  today  arise  because  many 
farms  are  not  operated  in  a  business-like  manner.* * * 8 

This,  in  one  of  Alberta’s  major  industries. 

In  another  of  Alberta’s  major  industries,  mineral  resources,  the 
picture  is  the  same.  Only  a  generation  ago  the  great  majority  of  the 
workers  in  this  field  were  in  coal  mining;  now  the  majority  is  in  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

Underground  mining  calls  for  a  considerable  number  of  unskilled  laborers. 
A  strong  back  is  of  relatively  greater  importance  than  years  of  schooling.  On  the 
other  hand,  oil  and  gas  drilling  calls  for  few  unskilled  laborers,  but  for  increas¬ 
ingly  growing  numbers  of  people  with  training  in  specific  mechanical  operations, 
or  persons  with  sufficient  schooling  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  necessary  skills 
on  the  job.4 


JSir  Ronald  Gould,  “The  Aims  of  Education,”  Addresses  and  Procedures  of 

the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education,  Ottawa,  1958. 

^rief  of  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Labor. 

8Brief  of  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  p.  1. 

‘Hanson  and  Uhlman,  p.  76. 
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Similarly,  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association,  Alberta  Division, 
states : 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  operations  and  the  growth  of 
automation,  unskilled  labor  has  almost  disappeared  in  the  (petroleum)  industry 
and  the  need  for  people  of  higher  educational  attainment  grows  continually  even 
in  non-professional  occupations.6 

Indeed,  in  almost  every  field  there  is  evidence  of  the  rapid  dis¬ 
appearance  of  opportunities  for  large  groups  of  unskilled  laborers 
with  few  years  of  schooling.  From  discussions  of  the  Commission  with 
employment  officers  and  with  literally  dozens  of  consultants  from 
business,  industry,  labor,  this  fact  becomes  abundantly  clear :  so  far 
as  present  and  future  school  children  are  concerned,  the  day  of  the 
unskilled,  uneducated  worker  is  gone. 

SHIFTS  IN  NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

Several  surveys  of  economic  and  occupational  trends  have  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  past  few  years.  Among  these  have  been  sections 
of  the  Gordon  Commission  report,  the  Calgary  Power  report  and  a 
study  undertaken  for  this  Commission  by  Hanson  and  Uhlman.  These 
and  other  surveys  agree  on  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  persons  who 
will  be  required  to  man  Alberta  farms  will  decline,  not  only  in  relation 
to  other  occupations  but  in  relation  to  their  present  numbers  as  well. 
Fortunately,  any  displacement  should  be  more  than  offset  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  that  will  be  needed  by  other  occupations:  industry  (re¬ 
sources,  manufacturing,  construction)  and  services  (trade,  finance 
professions,  and  other  services) .  The  service  occupations,  in  particular, 
are  expected  to  grow  very  rapidly.  Significantly  enough,  these  are  the 
occupations  that  lend  themselves  least  to  the  growing  practices  of 
mechanization  and  automation. 

During  the  period  19A6-51,  the  agricultural  labor  force  in 
Alberta  was  reduced  by  one-third ,  while  the  entire  labor  force 
increased  by  one-quarter.  This  indicates  an  extensive  movement 
into  other  occupations  by  rural  youth,  necessitating  a  further  diversi¬ 
fication  in  the  educational  program  to  provide  for  ready  transition  to 
urban  jobs  and  urban  living. 

The  occupational  groups  engaged  in  the  construction  industry  in 
Alberta  more  than  doubled  between  1941  and  1951,  with  a  major  part 
of  the  increase  taking  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade.  Growing 
numbers  of  young  workers  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  industry  which,  in  terms  of  the  labor  force,  has  moved  from  ninth 
place  in  1931  to  fifth  place  in  1951. 

Of  the  eight  industrial  groups  which  lost  in  numbers  between 
1946  and  1951  five  were  connected  with  agriculture,  while  of  the  eight 
making  the  largest  gains,  five  were  associated  with  oil  production  and 
refining,  and  machinery.  This  information  indicates  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  two  groups  as  employers.  It  also  confirms  the  need  for  the 


6Brief  of  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association,  p.  2. 
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preparation  of  a  steadily  growing  proportion  of  rural  young  people  for 
other  than  agricultural  pursuits. 

Except  for  the  primary  industries,  less  than  6  per  cent  of  Al¬ 
berta’s  labor  force  was  listed  as  laborers  in  1951.  This  indicates  that 
the  demand  for  workers  has  become  increasingly  heavier  in  the  occu¬ 
pations  requiring  specialized  skills.  Workers  with  but  few  years  of 
schooling  will  find  the  choice  of  employment  opportunities  more  and 
more  restricted  in  the  future.  It  is  highly  important  that  Alberta’s 
boys  and  girls  be  provided  an  education  that  will  make  it  profitable  for 
more  of  them  to  attain  more  years  of  schooling. 

The  percentage  of  Alberta’s  labor  force  found  in  the  cities  of 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  has  increased  markedly  during  the  past  two 
decades.  This  has  resulted  in  a  large  influx  of  children  of  school  age 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  educational  load.  The  greatest 
problem  of  numbers  will  in  the  future  be  in  these  two  major  cities. 

Almost  75  per  cent  of  Alberta’s  clerical  workers,  50  per  cent  of 
those  in  manufacturing,  60  per  cent  of  those  in  construction,  and 
almost  50  per  cent  of  workers  in  proprietary  and  managerial  positions 
were  in  1951  found  in  the  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  This  is 
further  evidence  of  the  need  to  provide  an  educational  program  that 
will  prepare  students  for  ready  adjustment  to  occupational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  two  major  cities. 

Another  kind  of  change  shows  the  continuing  movement  of  women 
into  the  labor  force,  and  hence  a  redistribution  of  male  workers.  Both 
of  these  trends  have  important  implications  for  education,  if  both  boys 
and  girls  are  to  have  adequate  educational  preparation.  More  and  more 
boys  and  girls  will  require  an  educational  background  that  will  qualify 
them  for  professional,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizational  patterns  of  “big  business”  are  influencing  occu¬ 
pational  conditions  in  all  walks  of  life,  even  of  persons  not  directly 
employed  by  large  organizations.  This  influence  is  manifest  in  several 
ways. 

In  farming  the  trend  toward  “vertical  integration”  or  contract 
farming  is  already  under  way.  According  to  W.  B.  Baker,  director  of 
the  centre  for  community  studies,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  verti¬ 
cal  integration  is  one  way  of  injecting  large  amounts  of  capital  into 
agriculture.  “The  processors”,  he  reported,  “are  increasingly  going  to 
call  the  shots  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  product  that 
is  required  in  the  market;  they  will  get  it  by  going  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  field  themselves.  This  is  a  question  from  without  the  farming 
environment  which  will  force  us,  even  more  rapidly,  in  the  direction 
of  large  scale  commercialized  mechanized  agricultural  production.”6 

The  independent  farmer  of  the  future  is  thus  likely  to  succeed 
only  if  he  is  capable  of  managing  large  amounts  of  capital  and  dealing 
intelligently  with  large  business  organizations. 


6W.  B.  Baker,  Conference  of  Royal  Commissions,  Banff,  1958,  p.  3. 
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In  business  and  industry  the  trend  toward  recognizing  educated 
persons  is  noteworthy.  The  brief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association, 
in  a  careful  examination  of  education  in  the  modern  community,  claims 
that: 

To  an  increasing  extent  recruitment  for  top  organizational  positions  appears 
to  be  from  the  ranks  of  higher  education  rather  than  by  promotion  from  lower 
levels  in  the  corporate  hierarchy.  This  underlines  the  need  for  university-trained 
personnel  in  large  organizations.7 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  worker  who  supervises  no  one, 
who  tends  lathes,  types  letters,  waits  on  customers  or  keeps  the  books. 
His  skills  may  be  easily  learned,  but  his  success  depends  largely  on  how 
well  he  learns  to  work  with  fellow  employees  and  superiors. 

Indeed,  at  any  level  in  the  large  organization  the  organizational 
skills  themselves  are  probably  as  important  as  technical  know-how. 
And  although  exact  personal  attributes  cannot  be  specified  for  each 
occupation,  it  does  appear  that  large  business  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  are  more  and  more  requiring,  for  all  employment  levels,  such 
citizenship  attributes  as  reliability,  trustworthiness  and  co-operation. 
The  implication  drawn  by  the  teachers’  association  is  that  “it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  one  of  the  most  important  yet  unrecognized  contributions  of 
today’s  school  systems  to  economic  organizations  is  the  experience  that 
the  majority  of  students  acquire  in  adjusting  to  a  large  school  organ¬ 
ization.”8 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  SOCIAL  MOBILITY9 

Social  mobility  refers  to  the  upward  and  downward  movement  of 
people  in  terms  of  their  prestige,  status  and  pattern  of  life.  It  is  related 
to  occupations  and  to  the  demand  for  trained  personnel.  Some  occu¬ 
pations,  for  instance,  carry  more  status  than  others,  as  manifest  in 
such  symbols  as  remuneration,  working  conditions,  clothing,  and 
associates.  In  a  relatively  stable  society,  social  mobility  is  usually 
up  or  down  in  relation  to  social  layers  or  classes  which  are  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  and  tolerated.  Occupations  may  be  ranked  by  the  populace  as 
upper-class,  middle-class,  working-class,  and  lower-class.  Usually 
occupations  which  require  long  periods  of  training  or  great  talent 
carry  enough  prestige  that  adequate  numbers  of  qualified  people  com¬ 
pete  for  them.  The  lowest  ranking  jobs  are  usually  those  which  require 
little  training  or  special  aptitude  and  which  in  a  stable  society  confer 
few  status  rewards  on  those  who  fill  them.  Most  industries  and  most 
people  are  able  to  base  their  employment  expectations  and  plans  on 
tacit  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  social  order  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  upward  or  downward  social  mobility  within  it. 

In  Canada  today,  however,  the  social  order  is  not  that  stable. 
Definitions  of  the  way  to  success  are  not  clear  for  young  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  rural  areas.  Furthermore,  status  and  upward  social 


TSrief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.  21. 

"Brief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.  22. 

®This  section  draws  heavily  on  the  A.T.A.  Brief,  pp.  18-21. 
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mobility  are  interpreted  differently  by  young  people  and  by  adults — 
including  adults  who  teach  or  employ  young  people. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  rural  youth  are  migrating  in  large 
numbers  to  cities.  In  terms  of  labor  supply  they  are  the  only  large 
reservoir  which  may  be  tapped  for  the  trained  personnel  increasingly 
demanded  by  the  industrial  and  service  segments  of  the  economy. 
What  kinds  of  employment  do  rural  youth  take,  and  what  are  their 
aspirations  educationally  and  occupationally?  Does  their  mobility  in 
fact  constitute  upward  social  mobility? 

Recent  studies  in  the  United  States  show  that  youth  from  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  are  less  likely  to  be  upwardly  mobile  than 
youth  reared  in  larger  communities.  Rural  youth  migrating  to  cities 
gravitate  toward  lower  status  employment;  metropolitan  youth  tend 
to  seek  higher  status  employment  and  have  a  greater  rate  of  upward 
mobility.  Available  evidence  shows  the  need  for  assisting  youth  in 
making  the  transition  from  rural  to  urban  society.  Left  to  their  own 
resources,  rural  youth,  especially  boys,  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  low 
status  work  and  its  attendant  handicaps  in  their  climb  up  the  occu¬ 
pational  ladder.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  rural  youth  in  Canada’s 
urban-industrial  development,  the  provision  of  educational,  financial, 
and  status  assistance  deserves  more  systematic  study  and  action  by 
educators,  government,  and  economic  leaders. 

The  differing  interpretations  of  what  constitutes  status  and 
prestige  as  between  youth  and  adults  appears  to  be  part  of  a  highly 
complex  trend.  This  much  is  obvious :  today  the  symbols  of  success  may 
be  achieved  without  superior  talent  or  extended  education. 

The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  sums  up  as  follows  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  youth  regarding  status  and  prestige  occupations  in  the 
past  fifteen  years : 

1.  Status,  rank  and  relatively  high  pay  were  urged  upon  youth  during  World 
War  II  without  the  usual  regard  for  occupational  training  or  educational  back¬ 
ground  of  earlier  decades. 

2.  During  the  post-war  manpower  shortage  a  similar  demand  for  youth  existed 
in  which  rewards  of  status  and  pay  were  available  without  a  close  correlation 
between  education  and  training. 

3.  Visible  shortages  in  trained  personnel  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum  by 
immigrant  workers  who  are  not  usually  symbols  of  status  for  Canadian  youth. 

4.  Some  vocations  formerly  carrying  high  prestige  (teaching  and  nursing  for 
example)  have  not  brought  the  material  rewards  and  symbols  of  success  of 
certain  other  occupations  that  require  less  training. 

5.  Some  occupations  for  which  youth  are  currently  urged  to  prepare  have  an 
unknown  or  ambiguous  status.  Nursing  aides  and  certain  technicians  may  occupy 
such  positions. 

6.  The  pay-differential  between  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  work  has 
not  been  marked.  In  consequence,  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  for  voca¬ 
tional  or  other  training  has  been  questioned  by  youth. 

7.  The  low  status  formerly  associated  with  poverty,  semi-skilled,  or  unskilled 
work  has  been  reduced  by  security  measures  such  as  family  allowances,  pensions, 
and  health  and  unemployment  insurance  benefits.16 


10Brief  of  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.  20. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DISPLACEMENT 

Progress  is  seldom  achieved  without  change.  In  occupations  this 
usually  means  some  form  of  displacement.  In  Alberta,  the  fur-traders 
rapidly  gave  place  to  our  true  pioneers  who,  for  the  most  part,  lived  on 
the  land  either  as  ranchers  or  farmers.  Training  centres  grew;  coal 
mines  developed ;  new  centres  for  the  collection,  storage  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  the  rendering  of  services  were  established.  Farming 
and  coal  mining  were  chief  industries. 

The  advent  of  modern  farming  methods  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  have  brought  about  the  displacement  of  a 
great  many  persons  who  formerly  worked  in  farming  or  coal  mining. 
Occupations  have  shifted  from  a  prairie  to  an  industrial  setting.  Dis¬ 
placed  workers  do  not  relocate  easily ;  many  require  retraining  before 
they  can  perform  work  at  the  level  of  their  former  occupation. 

THE  EMPLOYER'S  VIEW— ALBERTA  MANUFACTURERS 

The  Commission  undertook  a  study  to  secure  information  from 
Alberta  manufacturers  relative  to  their  present  and  future  employ¬ 
ment  needs,  and  to  obtain  their  views  on  educational  need  in  the  light 
of  their  experiences  with  employees  on  the  job.  The  study,  conducted 
by  H.  J.  Uhlman,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  University  of  Alberta,  involved  a  survey  of  forty-one  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  the  province,  selected  so  as  to  be  representative 
of  all  phases  of  manufacturing  in  the  province.  A  summary  of  the 
findings  appears  below,  and  incorporates  the  thinking  of  the  majority 
of  the  industry’s  representatives  interviewed. 

A.  Present  and  future  employment  needs  of  manufacturers : 

1.  an  anticipated  increase  of  roughly  85%  in  the  labor  force  in  the  next  ten 
years; 

2.  an  increasing  demand  for  highly  skilled  workers  and  a  consequent  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  unskilled  workers; 

3.  a  sharp  increase  in  demand  for  junior  management  personnel  as  operations 
increase  in  scope  and  employers  improve  their  administrative  and  supervisory 
programs; 

4.  a  considerable  increase  in  demand  for  personnel  at  all  employment  levels  to 
meet  the  needs  of  plant  expansions  and  of  newly  established  plants; 

5.  a  generally  felt  need  for  increases  in  numbers  of  certain  categories  of  trades¬ 
men,  technicians,  and  professional  people  so  as  to  ease  the  present  situations  and 
to  provide  for  more  effective  personnel  selection  procedures  as  the  supply 
increases; 

6.  a  need  for  considerable  increases  in  the  number  of  workers  with  one  or  more 
years  of  technical  training  to  fill  job  openings  which  have  but  little  appeal  for 
university  graduates; 

7.  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  senior  management  personnel  with  training 
in  business  administration. 

B.  Level  of  education  required  within  the  labor  force : 

1.  a  general  upward  trend  in  years  of  schooling  for  unskilled  workers  because: 
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(a)  a  growing  number  of  young  people  stay  on  in  school  for  longer  periods; 


(c)  considerable  numbers  of  reasonably  well  educated  immigrants  have 
recently  joined  the  labor  force; 

2.  a  generally  felt  need  for  more  young  people  with  ten  or  more  years  of  school¬ 
ing  as  job  holders  at  the  lower  levels  of  employment  to  provide  future  candidates 
for  positions  of  increasing  responsibility  at  foreman  and  other  supervisory  levels; 

3.  diminishing  opportunities  for  workers  with  only  seven  or  eight  years  of 
schooling  to  advance  on  the  job  because  of  the  growing  complexity  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  involved,  particularly  in  relation  to  correspondence,  records,  and  reports; 

4.  a  need  for  more  years  of  schooling  for  skilled  employees  in  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  calling  for  “mental  skill”  as  well  as  “manual  skill”; 

5.  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  “self-made”  persons  moving  into  junior 
and  senior  management  positions; 

6.  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  junior  and  senior  management  personnel 
with  university  training. 

C.  Quality  of  education : 

1.  an  observable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  education  of  young  employees 
during  the  past  two  years,  due  no  doubt  to  an  increase  of  workers  in  relation  to 
demand,  thus  making  more  careful  selection  possible; 

2.  a  grave  concern  for  weaknesses  in  the  basic  academic  skills  —  spelling, 
grammar,  punctuation,  composition,  including  letter  writing  and  arithmetical 
operations  —  at  all  levels  of  education,  but  particularly  at  the  pre-high  school 
and  high  school  levels; 

3.  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  practical  courses  for  the  development  of  manual 
dexterity  and  for  arousing  and  holding  the  interest  of  pupils,  but  little  enthusiasm 
for  further  expansion  of  such  course  offerings  at  the  expense  of  academic 
excellence; 

4.  a  conviction  that  general  proficiency  in  the  so-called  academic  subjects  is  a 
prerequisite  to  successful  apprenticeship  training; 

5.  a  reasonable  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  theoretical  training  received 
by  university  graduates,  but  a  felt  need  for  more  practical  experience  prior  to 
graduation; 

6.  a  definite  preference  for  an  increase  in  emphasis  on  academic  training  at  all 
levels,  with  provision  for  out-of-school  practical  experiences; 

7.  ivith  only  a  few  exceptions,  a  direct  relationship  between  job  held  and  years 
of  schooling; 

8.  decidedly  fewer  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  the  present  products  of  the 
school  by  those  who  have  developed  effective  programs  of  personnel  selection; 

9.  a  greater  facility  in  number  skills  by  immigrants,  in  spite  of  language 
problems,  than  by  recent  school  graduates. 

D.  Worker  attitudes : 

1.  a  general  indifference  to  the  quality  of  service  rendered  and  a  growing  desire 
to  “get  more  and  more  for  doing  less  and  less”  since  the  close  of  World  War  n, 
an  attitude  peculiar  not  only  to  recent  school  leavers; 

2.  a  considerable  improvement  in  attitudes  and  work  habits  during  the  recent 
levelling  off  in  economic  activity; 

3.  a  growth  in  the  number  of  workers  evincing  an  interest  in  job  permanency, 
fringe  benefits,  and  steady  income,  in  preference  to  highly  paid  seasonal  employ¬ 
ment,  with  a  resulting  improvement  in  work  habits  and  job  efficiency; 
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4.  a  more  conscientious  effort  and  greater  dependability  on  the  job  by  workers 
from  farm  homes,  but  more  initiative  and  better  social  adjustment  is  evidenced 
by  urban  young  people. 


E.  The  effects  of  automation : 

1.  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  employees  in  relation  to  total  output, 
but  not  an  actual  decrease  in  total  numbers  employed. 

2.  a  growing  need  for  technicians,  skilled  maintenance  personnel,  and  super¬ 
visory  staffs; 

3.  a  lessening  demand  for  skilled  artisans  and  a  greater  demand  for  persons 
skilled  in  a  particular  process  of  machine  operation; 

4.  an  increasing  need  for  off-the-job  interests  and  hobbies  to  alleviate  job 
monotony; 

5.  a  greater  need  for  school  products  who  possess  a  sufficient  breadth  of  interests 
to  adjust  to  routine  jobs,  and  the  mental  alertness  and  initiative  necessary  for 
the  mastery  of  job  “know  how”; 

6.  a  need  for  a  reduction  in  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  classrooms,  more  and  better 
qualified  teachers,  better  materials  of  instruction,  greater  efforts  to  capitalize  on 
the  interests  of  pupils  as  means  of  raising  the  general  level  of  academic  attain¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  more  young  people  for  job  efficiency  in  an 
age  of  machines. 


F.  Technical  and  trades  training : 

1.  a  conviction  that,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  school  program,  many  of 
the  required  technical  skills  must  be  learned  on  the  job  and  through  post-school 
courses  of  instruction; 

2.  a  fear  that  too  many  intellectually  able  pupils  close  doors  for  future  advance¬ 
ment  through  an  unwise  selection  of  practical  courses  in  high  school  —  resulting 
in  serious  gaps  in  academic  preparation; 

3.  a  further  extension  of  post-school  technical  training  facilities  similar  in 
nature  to  the  Calgary  Institute  in  other  centres  in  Alberta; 

4.  a  wider  variety  in  course  offerings  under  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  Program; 

5.  an  expansion  of  university  facilities  to  provide  professional  training  not  now 
available  in  Alberta. 


G.  Industry’s  responsibility  in  education: 

1.  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  some  employers  that  industry  has  a  definite 
financial  responsibility  in  general  education,  and  a  feeling  by  others  that,  while 
industry  is  under  no  obligation,  it  is  desirable  that  something  be  done  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  need  for  education  and  the  cost  of  education; 

2.  a  need  for  a  greater  dissemination  of  information  on  what  is  now  being  done 
in  the  way  of  assistance  —  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  bursaries  —  and  the 
beneficial  results  of  such  programs; 

3.  the  possibility  of  bursaries  being  increased  in  numbers  at  the  high  school 
level  to  provide  more  extensive  opportunities  for  small  manufacturers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program; 

4.  a  general  feeling  among  employers  that  government  at  all  levels  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  financing  of  education; 

5.  a  need  for  greater  participation  by  employers  in  educational  activity  (includ¬ 
ing  guidance  and  career  days)  and  school  board  membership. 
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H.  In-service  training: 

I.  acceptance  of  the  value  of  summer  on-the-job  training  and  a  willingness  to 
provide  all  possible  opportunities  to  high  school  and  university  students  for  this 
valuable  experience; 

2.  a  growing  participation  in  programs  of  job  release  for  various  forms  of  short 
courses  with  company  participation  in  the  costs  involved; 

3.  enthusiasm  for  an  extension  of  vocational  evening  courses  as  a  valuable 
supplement  to  on-the-job  training; 

4.  acceptance  of  the  need  for  better  organized  on-the-job  training  to  supplement 
formal  pre-job  or  later  off-the-job  training. 

THE  EMPLOYER'S  VIEW— CALGARY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

A  survey  of  Calgary  employers  was  undertaken  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  by  the  education  committee  of  the  Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
headed  by  D.  R.  B.  McArthur.  This  study  attempted  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  suitability  and  the  adequacy  of  supply  of  employees  enter¬ 
ing  the  labor  force  from  the  public  school  system.  The  sample  sur¬ 
veyed  was  significant  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  labor  force  of  that 
city,  but  was  weighted  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  office  and  indoor 
occupations  at  the  expense  of  manual  work.  The  findings  are  sum¬ 
marized  below. 

1.  Level  of  education  required  by  employers: 

This  group  of  employers  indicated  that  they  would  have  liked  more 
than  88%  of  those  hired  to  have  Grade  XU  education,  and  yet  only  50%  of 
those  hired  had  reached  that  level.  The  shortage  of  available  persons  with 
higher  levels  of  education  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  female  group. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  very  limited  demand  for  employees  with  only  partial 
high  school  education  and  practically  no  demand  for  those  with  no  high 
school  training.  Again  this  situation  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  female 
group. 

2.  Job  classifications  of  employees: 

Office  and  sales  work,  in  that  order,  are  the  principal  employment 
opportunities  open  to  young  people  in  the  reporting  firms.  As  the  ability 
to  operate  office  machinery  of  various  types,  particularly  by  the  female 
employees,  is  inherent  in  many  of  the  job  opportunities,  it  is  apparent  that 
such  training  is  important  at  some  stage  of  their  education. 

3.  Skills  and  abilities  of  employees: 

Employers  feel  that  many  employees  in  this  age  group  are  deficient 
in  the  communication  skills  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  mathematics  and  par¬ 
ticular  job  skills.  There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  training  in  the 
communications  skills  and  mathematics  is  the  responsibility  of  the  schools. 
There  is  need  for  more  effective  training  in  certain  job  skills  such  as  typing 
and  shorthand,  but  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  this  should  be  given  in 
the  schools  or  elsewhere. 

4.  Attitudes  and  personal  characteristics  of  employees: 

Employers  are  principally  concerned  with  indications  of  irresponsibility, 
lack  of  initiative,  lack  of  interest  in  their  work  and  problems  in  working 
with  others.  The  home  should  take  primary  but  not  exclusive,  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  good  personal  attitudes  and  characteristics.  Many 
employers  indicated  that  the  schools  should  complement  the  home  develop¬ 
ment. 
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SUMMARY 

This  and  the  preceding  chapter  have  set  forth  something  of  the 
sociological  and  economic  setting  in  which  our  schools  must  operate, 
and  for  which  an  adequate  system  of  public  education  must  be  found. 
It  would  seem  useful,  at  this  point,  to  summarize  the  main  features  of 
this  environment. 

1.  A  marked  decline  in  farm  population  accompanied  by  increasing  farm  size 
and  farm-population  scatter. 

2.  A  rapid  and  continued  urbanization  of  population,  in  cities  and  towns  and 
their  suburban  areas. 

3.  A  relative  decline  of  agriculture  as  a  dominant  factor  in  Alberta’s  economy 
and  a  rise  of  other  enterprises. 

4.  A  consequent  diversification  of  occupations  and  occupational  opportunities, 
requiring  a  higher  level  of  general  education  as  well  as  an  increasing  degree  of 
skills  and  semi-skills  (including  agriculture). 

5.  A  well-established  and  inevitable  rural-urban  flow  of  the  labor  force  age- 
group,  tending  to  create  a  balance  between  the  supply  of  workers  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  employment. 

6.  Unceasing  demands  for  more  public  services,  marked  by  greatly  increased 
expenditures  of  social  capital  in  rural  and  urban  areas  alike. 

7.  A  melting-away  of  the  traditional  rural-urban  differentiation  and  an  urgent 
necessity  to  realize  that  the  once  comparatively  clear  boundaries  of  the  small 
community  have  been  obliterated  by  the  forces  of  social,  occupational  and 
economic  change. 

8.  Entrance  into  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  women  of  all  ages. 
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CHAPTER  5 

FINANCIAL  TRENDS 

The  financial  setting  of  Alberta  education  has  been  implied  at 
several  points  in  the  preceding  chapters.  It  is  now  appropriate  to  look 
specifically  at  educational  finance  within  the  provincial  and  municipal 
structures  and  with  reference  to  capital  costs  and  teaching. 


PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURES 

Both  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  Alberta 
have  increased  greatly  since  1906.  The  first  thirty  years  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  expenditures  greater  than  revenue,  a  situation  which  re¬ 
versed  itself  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Increases  in  revenues  have  been 
particularly  marked  during  the  “post-war”  years. 

During  most  of  the  1950’s  the  revenue  per  capita  of  the  Alberta  government 
has  been  the  highest  among  all  the  provinces  and  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
almost  twice  as  high  as  the  Canadian  average.  Thus,  in  fiscal  1955-56  it  ran  at 
$225  per  capita  as  against  a  Canadian  average  of  about  $125  per  capita.  Only  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  had  a  per  capita  revenue  close  to  $200;  all  the  other 
provinces  were  somewhat  above  or  below  the  Canadian  average.  The  expenditure 
per  capita  shows  much  the  same  pattern  since  there  is  a  rough  equality  of  expendi¬ 
ture  and  revenue.  This  implies  that  a  high  standard  of  public  service  has  been 
established  in  Alberta,  largely  because  of  the  great  increases  in  revenue  from 
petroleum  development.  The  funds  for  such  development  come  largely  from 
outside  the  province  and  consequently  the  financial  burden  of  providing  services 
at  existing  high  expenditure  levels  is  met  only  to  the  extent  of  less  than  half  the 
total  expenditure  by  provincial  residents.  Further  increases  in  the  per  capita 
expenditure,  however,  will  have  to  be  financed  by  borrowing  or  by  increases 
in  taxes  levied  on  Alberta  residents  or  both  unless  receipts  from  the  Government 
of  Canada  or  from  the  petroleum  industry,  or  both,  increase  substantially  in  the 
future.1 

Specifically,  education  expenditures  have  always  been  a  major 
part  of  provincial  government  expenditures.  In  1906,  the  provincial 
government  paid  out  $170,000  in  public  school  grants  (11  per  cent  of 
total  provincial  expenditure).  In  the  fiscal  year  1958-59,  provincial 
estimates  were  $36.5  millions  for  school  grants  (14  per  cent  of  total 
estimated  expenditures). 

Prior  to  1935,  such  grants  exceeded  10  per  cent  of  provincial 
revenue.  From  1935  into  the  early  ’50’s  this  percentage  declined.  Since 
1956  the  long-term  decline  has  been  reversed  and  the  1906-1925  pro¬ 
portion  has  been  restored.  In  1957,  the  Province  led  the  rest  of  Canada 
in  per  capita  expenditures  in  education — $90,  as  compared  to  the 
Canadian  average  of  $60. 

Education  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  provincial  department  to 
show  rising  expenditures.  Table  7  indicates  changes  between  the  fiscal 
years  1945-46  and  1955-56.  It  is  notable  that  total  expenditures  in¬ 
creased  722  per  cent;  public  welfare  and  health,  512  per  cent;  educa- 


aE.  J.  Hanson,  Educational  Finance  in  Alberta,  Past  and  Future  (special  study 
prepared  for  the  Commission). 
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tion  787  per  cent;  highways,  buildings  and  maintenance,  826  per  cent; 
and  capital  expenditures,  3,830  per  cent. 

MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURES 

Upward  trends  have  been  apparent  also  in  municipal  expenditures 
and  revenue.  Expenditure  trends  and  the  relative  position  of  education 
are  shown  in  Table  8. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  school  expenditures  increased  466 
per  cent  from  1946  to  1956, 2  since  1949  they  have  steadily  decreased 
as  a  proportion  of  total  municipal  expenditures.  Public  Works  expen¬ 
ditures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tended  to  increase  in  both  total  and 
percentage.  The  particular  position  of  education  relative  to  other 
services  is  borne  out  further  by  Table  9. 

TABLE  73 

EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ALBERTA,  FISCAL 

1945-46  AND  1955-56 
(In  Millions  of  Dollars) 


1945-46 

1955-56 

Debt  charges _  ...  _ 

5.5 

5.5 

Education*  _ _  _ 

4.8 

37.8 

Legislation  _  _  _  _  _ 

0.2 

0.8 

General  Government  _  _  _ 

3.3 

9.8 

Administration  of  justice  _  _ 

0.8 

3.2 

Agriculture!  .  .  _  . 

1.0 

2.7 

Public  domain,  research  and  development  . 

0.9 

5.8 

Public  welfare  and  health _ 

9.4 

48.2 

Highways  and  bridges,  maintenance  -  -  - 

1.9 

15.7 

Miscellaneous  -  _  _  _ 

1.6 

2.5 

Total  expenditure,  Income  Account - 

29.4 

123.0 

Capital  expenditure^ _ 

2.6 

99.6 

32.0 

231.6 

^Excludes  expenditure  on  agricultural  schools. 

•{•Includes  expenditure  on  agricultural  schools. 

Jlncludes  highway  and  bridge  construction,  construction  9f  public  buildings 
and  various  public  works,  loans  and  advances  to  municipalities  and  other 
organizations  and  advances  to  Alberta  Government  Telephones. 


2Hanson,  p.  22. 

“Province  of  Alberta,  Public  Accounts,  1945-46  and  1955-56,  in  Hawson,  p.  17. 
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TABLE  8* 

EDUCATION,  PUBLIC  WORKS,  AND  OTHER  EXPENDITURES 
AS  PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  RURAL  MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURES,* 

ALBERTA,  1947-1956 


Year 

Education 

Expenditure 

Public  Works 
Expenditure 

Otherf 

Expenditure 

Total! 

Municipal 

Expenditure 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

$000’s 

$000’s 

$000’s 

$000’s 

1947 

5,607 

38.3 

4,326 

29.6 

4,732 

32.1 

14,662 

1948 

6,774 

38.4 

5,667 

32.1 

5,205 

29.5 

17,646 

1949 

7,512 

40.6 

5,660 

30.6 

5,347 

28.8 

18,519 

1950 

8,411 

40.3 

6,042 

29.0 

6,369 

30.7 

20,822 

1951 

9,294 

40.4 

6,290 

29.4 

7,449 

30.2 

23,033 

1952 

10,802 

39.3 

8,055 

29.2 

8,603 

31.5 

27,460 

1953 

12,055 

38.9 

9,354 

30.1 

9,748 

31.0 

31,137 

1954 

13,202 

39.8 

10,095 

30.4 

9,916 

29.8 

33,213 

1955 

12,743 

37.4 

10,504 

30.9 

10,797 

31.7 

34,045 

1956 

•  13,311 

36.4 

12,073 

33.2 

10,944 

30.4 

36,328 

♦Includes  annual  payments  on  debentures  but  not  annual  increase  in 
debenture  indebtedness. 

fMade  up  largely  of  expenditures  for  health  services. 

JNot  including  net  surplus. 


TABLE  9° 

EDUCATION  LEVY  AND  TOTAL  LEVY,  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS, 

ALBERTA,  1931-1956 


Year 

Education  Levy* 

Total  Levy 

Education 
Levy  as 
Per  Cent  of 
Total  Levy 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

$000’s 

1951=100 

$000’s 

1951=100 

% 

1936 

1,986 

19 

2,809 

13 

70.9 

1941 

2,953 

29 

4,713 

22 

62.6 

1946 

6,052 

60 

12,868 

60 

47.0 

1951 

10,154 

100 

21,159 

100 

47.9 

1952 

11,252 

112 

23,295 

110 

48.3 

1953 

12,275 

120 

25,084 

119 

48.9 

1954 

13,028 

128 

26,246 

124 

49.6 

1955 

14,008 

137 

25,066 

120 

56.0 

1956 

14,259 

140 

26,503 

125 

53.9 

♦Total  of  municipal  district  and  improvement  district  requisitions;  counties 
since  1951. 

The  table  indicates  that  while  the  total  tax  levy,  regardless  of 
source,  increased  rapidly  from  1936-56,  the  percentage  going  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  same  time  decreased  17  per  cent. 


‘Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta,  in  Uhlman,  p.  207. 
5Annual  Reports,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Alberta,  in  Uhlman,  p.  193. 
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EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES 

The  changing  proportions  of  total  expenditure  devoted  to  various 
aspects  of  education  are  indicated  in  Table  10,  following. 


TABLE  106 

EXPENDITURE  OF  ALL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  ALBERTA,  SELECTED  YEARS 

( In  Millions  of  Dollars ) 


Year 

Teachers 

Salaries 

Capital 

Expenditure* 

Other 

Total 

1946 

8.8 

1.7 

5.2 

15.7 

1947 

10.3 

2.5 

6.4 

19.1 

1948 

12.4 

6.0 

7.5 

25.9 

1949 

14.3 

7.6 

8.7 

30.6 

1950 

15.5 

9.3 

11.5 

36.3 

1951 

17.2 

11.3 

13.3 

41.8 

1952 

19.1 

9.3 

15.2 

43.6 

1953 

21.5 

13.4 

17.6 

52.5 

1954 

24.4 

18.3 

20.7 

63.4 

1955 

27.4 

16.1 

23.5 

67.0 

1956 

30.4 

16.9 

26.0 

73.3 

Derived  by  reference  to  data  on  capital  expenditure  out  of  current  revenue 
and  by  taking  the  difference  between  debenture  debt  at  year-ends. 


Clearly,  capital  and  “other”  expenditures  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  teachers’  salaries. 

In  1946  teachers’  salaries  accounted  for  56  per  cent  of  total  expenditure 
as  against  only  38  per  cent  in  1957.  Capital  expenditure  expanded  from  11  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent,  while  “other”  expenditure  fell  slightly  from  33  per  cent  to 
32  per  cent.  Thus  a  very  important  factor  inducing  the  upward  trend  in  school 
expenditure  has  been  the  construction  of  new  schools  and  equipment.  “Other” 
expenditures  have  also  risen  markedly  with  the  expansion  of  old  services  and  the 
provision  of  new  ones.  These  expenditures  include  outlays  on  administration, 
library  and  text  books,  supplies  and  equipment,  instructional  aids,  caretaking, 
fuel  and  utilities,  repairs  and  replacements,  other  plant  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  transportation  and  maintenance  of  pupils,  various  auxiliary  services  and 
debt  charges.  With  the  centralization  of  many  schools  in  rural  areas,  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  have  risen;  in  many  cases  this  has  been  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  teachers  required.* 7 

Table  11,  following,  elaborates  the  financial  status  of  teachers: 


•Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report,  in  Hanson,  p.  22. 

7Hanson,  pp.  22-23. 
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TABLE  ll8 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  MEMBER  OF  THE  CANADIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND 
AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  ALBERTA,  SELECTED  YEARS 

(in  1956  Dollars) 


Year 

Average  Earnings  Per  Member 
of  the  Canadian  Labor  Force 
with  a  Job* 

Average  Salary 

Per  Teacher  in 
Albertaf 

1926 

$1670 

$1870 

1931 

1510 

2120 

1936* 

1560 

1970 

1941 

1960 

1920 

1946 

2550 

2360 

1951 

2810 

2610 

1956 

3260 

3270 

*Wages  and  salaries,  net  income  of  farmers  and  of  other  unincorporated 
business  operators,  divided  by  the  number  in  the  labor  force  with  jobs.  The 
implicit  price  index  for  personal  expenditure  on  consumer  goods  and 
services  set  out  by  the  D.B.S.  in  its  national  accounts  was  used  to  convert 
all  figures  to  1956  dollars.  Source  of  all  data:  D.B.S.,  National  Accounts, 
Income  and  Expenditure,  1926-56. 

fSource:  Department  of  Education,  Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Reports. 
The  same  price  index  was  used  as  in  (*)  to  adjust  to  1956  dollars. 


We  see  that  in  terms  of  real  income,  the  average  earnings  per  member  of 
the  Canadian  Labor  Force  almost  doubled  1926-56;  the  exact  increase  was  98 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  members  of  the  labor  force,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  used, 
were  twice  as  “well  off”  in  1956  as  in  1926.  The  real  income  of  teachers  rose  from 
$1,870  to  $3,270  in  1956  dollars,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent.  Thus,  if  we  go  back 
to  1926  and  if  we  were  to  call  this  a  “normal”  year,  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  teachers  have  lost  ground  in  the  realm  of  economic  welfare  relatively  to  the 
whole  labor  force  during  the  last  thirty  years.  At  least  two  things  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  considering  the  above  comparisons.  First,  no  adjustment  has  been 
made  for  the  higher  level  of  income  taxes  in  1956  than  in  1926;  presumably,  how¬ 
ever,  income  taxes  bear  reasonably  equitably  on  all  classes.  Second,  the  teachers 
of  1956  had,  on  the  average,  longer  periods  of  training  and  experience  than  the 
teachers  of  1926.  This  would  indicate  a  somewhat  greater  worsening  in  the  position 
of  teachers  relatively  to  the  whole  labor  force  than  the  data  in  Table  11  indicate.0 

Among  other  factors,  the  financial  status  of  the  teacher  force  may, 
and  probably  does,  have  far  reaching  implications  for  our  supply  of 
teachers.  While  teaching  at  its  best  demands  dedication,  the  cliche  that 
it  is  mainly  a  labor  of  love,  a  calling,  must  not  be  perpetuated. 

The  economic  status  of  the  teacher  is  revealed  further  through 
comparisons  of  professional  salaries.  A  survey  conducted  by  the 
Executive  and  Professional  Section,  National  Employment  Service, 
lists  the  monthly  starting  salaries  offered  by  Canadian  employers  to 
university  graduates  of  1959.  Average  starting  salaries  in  education 
rank  29th  out  of  the  32  professional  pursuits  for  which  information 
was  secured.  Further  analysis  revealed  that  both  the  low  and  the  high 
salaries  in  education  compared  unfavorably  with  those  of  a  majority 
of  professions. 


8Hanson,  p.  30. 
eHanson,  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER  6 

SOME  GOVERNING  VIEWS 

The  foregoing  chapters  have  reviewed  briefly  the  major  areas  of 
concern  with  the  public  schools,  the  dynamics  of  population,  occupa¬ 
tions  and  finance.  Undoubtedly  all  tend  to  shape  the  attitudes  and 
aspirations  of  the  public  regarding  their  schools,  the  successful  oper¬ 
ation  of  which  cannot  be  completely  independent  of  the  societal  context. 

In  retrospect,  the  impact  of  population  changes  seems  relatively 
clear  with  regard  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  school  system — new 
buildings,  school  buses,  centralizations  and  higher  costs.  They  have 
had  some  impact  upon  curriculum.  But  the  representations  made  to  the 
Commission,  together  with  the  study  it  has  conducted,  suggest  that 
there  may  still  be  deficiencies  in  educational  matters  both  within  and 
without  the  public  schools.  The  simplest  approach  to  “strengthening” 
Alberta’s  educational  system  might  well  be  to  reach  a  series  of 
isolated  decisions  upon  a  succession  of  specific  questions.  Should  two  or 
three  courses  in  French  be  taught  in  the  high  school?  Should  depart¬ 
mental  examinations  be  restored  in  grades  X  and  XI  ?  Should  the  age 
of  entrance  be  five  years?  These  are  important  matters  to  which  we 
must  attend.  But  the  total  of  the  solutions  of  any  number  of  specific 
problems  may  not  open  the  way  for  educational  growth  and  improve¬ 
ment  unless  some  larger  underlying  considerations  are  sensed. 

The  increased  needs  for  education  are  self-evident.  Are  the  public 
using  the  schools  to  meet  these  needs  ?  The  tempo  and  the  complexity 
of  the  social  scene  have  strained  and  disturbed  an  earlier  “way  of 
life”.  Do  the  public  look  to  the  schools  to  solve  all  their  problems?  The 
small  independent  community  has  fused  into  larger  social  and  admin¬ 
istration  groups,  and  the  face-to-face  administration  of  local  affairs 
has  yielded  to  increasing  centralism  of  authority.  Do  the  pioneer  edu¬ 
cational  relationships  between  provincial  and  local  governments  re¬ 
quire  scrutiny  ? 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL 

ACHIEVEMENT 


Enrolments 

School  enrolments  have  maintained  their  upward  trend  since  the 
inception  of  the  Province.  The  first  major  peak  was  reached  in  the 
1933-34  school  year  when  approximately  172,000  pupils  attended 
grades  I-XII.  Throughout  the  next  ten  years  enrolments  decreased  to 
approximately  152,000.  Since  that  time  they  have  tended  to  increase 
steadily.  The  following  table  indicates  enrolments  at  various  intervals 
from  1906  until  1958. 
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TABLE  121 

SCHOOL  ENROLMENTS  FOR  VARIOUS  YEARS 

1906-1958 


Year  Enrolment 


*1906  _  28,775 

1916 _  99,210 

1 1926-27  _  154,380 

1936-37  _ 167,950 

1941-42  _  161,209 

1946-47  _  155,517 

1951-52  _ 179,691 

1956-57  _  234,397 


*Calendar  year. 

fSchool  Year. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  school  population  should  fluctuate  with  total 
population :  as  the  latter  has  increased,  so  has  the  former.  The  presence 
of  a  given  number  of  children  to  be  educated  and  the  legal  require¬ 
ment  to  attend  school  until  age  15  have  major  influence  upon  school 
enrolments.  Surrounding  these  factors  which  have  direct  and  almost 
automatic  influence  upon  school  enrolments  are  others  which  reflect 
public  desire,  for  attendance  is  not  compulsory  beyond  age  15. 

The  numbers  of  children  in  school,  particularly  above  age  15  or 
grade  IX,  tend  to  reflect  in  some  degree  the  status  of  education  as 
compared  with  other  pursuits  which  may  beckon  and  absorb  youth. 
Table  13  provides  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  children  in  school  with 
the  total  numbers  of  children  of  the  same  age  group  in  the  Province. 
Between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years  compulsory  attendance  laws  have 
affected  attendance  for  the  period  of  time  shown  in  the  table.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  seven-year  olds  in  school  has  been  consistently  high.  The 
percentages  of  fifteen-year  olds  in  school  vary  from  year  to  year  but 
tend  to  increase.  Above  the  ages  of  compulsory  attendance  steady 
decreases  may  be  noted  for  pupils  of  the  16,  17  and  18  year  age-groups. 

Granted  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  students  were  engaged 
in  education  pursuits  not  recorded,  some  definite  conclusions  may  be 
reached.  In  1956  the  following  were  not  in  school: 

3,522  (22  per  cent)  of  the  16  year-olds, 

6,962  (44  per  cent)  of  the  17  year-olds, 

11,192  (71  per  cent)  of  the  18  year-olds. 

Of  the  12,695  sixteen-year  old  students  who  attended  school  in 
1955-56,  only  35  per  cent  were  enrolled  beyond  grade  IX,  while  845 
seventeen-year  olds  and  144  eighteen-year  olds  had  still  not  exceeded 
the  same  level.2  The  startling  decline  in  enrolments  of  these  age 
groups — 12,695  to  8,828  to  4,516 — confirms  the  large  numbers  of 
students  drifting  into  society  without  adequate  education. 


department  of  Education,  Fifty-third  Annual  Report,  1958,  p.  145. 
department  of  Education,  Fifty-first  Annual  Report,  1956,  p.  130. 
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Other  supporting  evidence  is  available  in  grade  enrolments.  As 
of  June  30,  1956,  11,724  pupils  were  enrolled  in  grade  X,  9,028  in 
grade  XI  and  7,320  in  grade  XII.3  Transfers  to  and  from  the  Province 
and  within  the  school  system  prevent  accurate  conclusions  regarding 
the  rate  of  attrition,  but  it  is  large. 

Black  conducted  a  study  of  all  students  in  Alberta  who  wrote 
grade  IX  examinations  in  June,  1955.4  Within  small  limits  of  error  he 
was  able  to  generalize  regarding  “dropouts”.  Of  every  102  students 
studied,  he  concluded  that 

1.  22  left  school  at  the  end  of  grade  IX; 

2.  15  left  at  the  end  of  one  year  in  high  school; 

3.  16  more  left  at  the  end  of  two  years  in  high  school; 

4.  10  left  at  the  end  of  three  years  without  a  high  school  diploma; 

5.  25  graduated  with  a  high  school  diploma,  10  with  matriculation; 

6.  14  returned  for  a  second  year  of  grade  XII  and  only  6  of  10  matriculants 
entered  University. 

Approximately  63  per  cent  of  the  students  who  wrote  grade  IX 
in  1955  achieved  more  than  one  year  of  high  school.  It  is  doubtful  that 
this  proportion  represented  more  than  one-half  of  the  original  group 
enrolled  in  grade  I  ten  years  earlier.  This  estimate  may  be  confirmed 
by  Table  13,  which  shows  that  only  48  per  cent  of  seventeen-year  olds 
are  in  school. 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  Table  13  concerns  the  age  of  com¬ 
mencing  school.  Under  Alberta  law,  a  parent  may  send  his  child  to 
school  when  the  child  is  six  but  must  send  him  to  school  (with  minor 
exceptions)  when  he  is  age  7.  In  1936  only  28.8  per  cent  of  children 
aged  6  years  were  in  school.  In  1956,  51.1  per  cent  were  in  school,  and 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  those  aged  5  were  enrolled. 

Ability  and  Attainment 

Although  children  may  be  of  equal  age  when  they  commence 
school,  they  are  by  no  means  of  equal  intelligence.  Roughly  speaking, 
intelligence  can  be  considered  as  an  index  of  ability  to  achieve  various 
learnings.  In  the  whole  population,  about  25  per  cent  would  have  an 
I.Q.  less  than  90,  25  per  cent  above  110,  and  the  remainder  between 
90  and  110.  A  score  of  100  is  considered  “average”.  In  varying  degrees 
considerable  ranges  of  intelligence  may  be  found  in  any  ordinary 
classroom.  Excellent  instruction  serves  only  to  accentuate  these  differ¬ 
ences,  as  does  the  passing  of  years  in  school. 

Thus,  while  reading  ability  might  show  a  narrow  range  at  grade  I 
level,  the  range  progressively  increases.  For  example,  in  grade  VII 
children  were  found  to  range  in  reading  ability  from  the  4.5  grade 
level  to  the  10.8  grade  level — a  spead  of  6.3  grades  within  one  grade. 
In  this  same  grade,  spelling  achievement  had  a  spread  of  9.5  grades, 


’Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report,  1956,  p.  130. 

D.  B.  Black,  A  Study  of  Pupil  Personnel  in  Alberta  High  Schools  (special 
study  prepared  for  the  Commission). 
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and  language  competence  8.7  grades.  In  grade  VIII  arithmetic  there 
was  a  spread  of  6.7  graaes.5 

In  addition  to  this  general  spread  in  ability,  an  individual  student 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  vary  in  ability  from  subject  to  subject.  This  poses 
an  added  problem.  Under  the  influences  of  instruction,  promotion 
policies,  curriculum  and  examinations,  these  perfectly  human  factors 
— individual  differences — must  contribute  to  success  or  failure.  At  the 
high  school  level,  particularly,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  who  passes 
or  fails  in  the  long  run,  who  finishes  or  who  tires  and  drops  out. 
Byrne’s  study  sheds  some  light  on  the  subject.6  Of  250  students  with 
I.Q.  below  96,  101  (31  per  cent)  went  beyond  grade  X  but  only  12 
(4.8  per  cent)  finished  high  school.  Of  291  students  with  I.Q.  97  - 105, 
140  (48  per  cent)  went  beyond  grade  X  but  only  82  (14  per  cent) 
finished  high  school.  Of  the  259  students  with  I.Q.  106  -  114,  177  (68 
per  cent)  went  beyond  grade  X  but  only  88  (34  per  cent)  finished  high 
school.  Of  the  top  group  of  219  students  with  I.Q.  115  -  143,  only  179 
(81  per  cent)  went  beyond  grade  X  and  only  137  (63  per  cent)  finished 
high  school.  Black’s  study  confirms  the  same  trend  among  those  grade 
IX  students  who  wrote  their  examinations  in  June,  1955. 7  His  con¬ 
clusions  also  indicate  the  higher  drop-out  rates  in  non-matriculation 
programs,  and  the  lower  “holding  power”  of  smaller  high  schools. 

Much  more  evidence  must  be  sought,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
available  certain  conclusions  are  beyond  dispute.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  pupils  who  require  basic  education  and  occupational  and 
semi-skilled  training  are  being  dumped  into  society  as  semi-literate 
adolescents.  Two-thirds  of  the  students  who  could  accomplish  tech¬ 
nical  and  other  advanced  programs  never  complete  high  school.  One- 
third  of  those  students  who  have  the  highest  educational  potential  and 
who  might  accomplish  almost  anything  they  set  out  to  master  do  not 
finish  high  school. 

The  implications  are  startling  in  the  light  of  increasing  educa¬ 
tional  needs.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  urges  inquiry  into  cur¬ 
riculum,  of  provisions  for  education,  and  particularly  of  community 
attitudes  toward  education. 

COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES 

No  small  part  of  a  disinclination  towards  education  may  be  traced 
to  out-of-school  influences — the  home  and  society  at  large.  In  an  era 
of  affluence,  rapid  transportation,  limitless  communication,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  material  advances,  individuals  have  become  enamoured  of 
immediate  personal  benefits  and  self-interests.  To  the  same  degree, 
long  range  considerations  of  the  future  have  diminished  in  favor  of 
preoccupation  with  the  present.  The  “public”  will  spend  one-third  of 
all  national  revenues  upon  defence,  but  begrudges  one-thirtieth  for  all 


6G.  M.  Dunlop  and  others,  “Individual  Differences  in  Alberta  Schools”,  The 
Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  December  1955,  pp.  10-12. 

T.  C.  Byrne,  Study  of  the  Progress  in  High  School  of  a  Sample  of  grade  IX 
pupils,  1950. 

7Black. 
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education.  The  “public”  places  the  life-time  dollar-value  of  a  good 
teacher  below  the  annual  dollar-value  of  an  entertainer.  The  “public” 
pays  an  outstanding  teacher  less  in  three  years  than  an  athlete  may 
earn  in  one.  The  “public”  puts  a  price  on  a  teacher  often  lower  than 
the  price  of  an  unskilled  labourer.  The  “public”  deplores  its  tax  bill 
and  even  urges  the  use  of  governmental  legislation  and  authority  to 
keep  the  cost  of  education  down,  while  all  those  outside  the  school  bask 
in  financial  opportunities. 

A  long  series  of  undesirable  “public”  practices  and  attitudes  are 
put  on  exhibition  to  school  youth.  The  somewhat  prevalent  belief  that 
“the  world  owes  me  a  living”  is  by  no  means  confined  to  school-leavers 
of  recent  vintage.  Effort  and  pride  in  workmanship  are  not  lacking 
within  the  school  only.  “Beating”  regulation  and  law  are  widely  held 
to  be  evidence  of  intelligence.  The  “public”  supports  empty  entertain¬ 
ment  in  any  form,  and  even  the  deplorable  in  the  news  stands.  The 
urge  for  frivolity  and  amusement  clearly  surpasses  application  to 
serious  thought. 

Frequently,  too,  education  is  reduced  to  the  status  of  “a  good 
thing”  but  not  one  which  has  priority  over  other  immediate  needs. 

Many  young  people  who  leave  school  prematurely  have  succumbed 
to  influence  directed  at  them  while  they  were  in  school.  There  is 
evidence  that  many  complaints  from  employers  originate  in  this 
group,  whose  achievement  is  grade  X  or  below  and  whose  attitudes 
partially  reflect  those  of  the  society. 

No  reformation  of  values  and  behavior,  public  or  otherwise,  can 
produce  top  academic  material  of  all  youth.  Nor  is  such  necessary.  But 
the  future  of  youth  and  the  level  of  education  which  they  will  achieve 
rely  substantially  on  forces  without  the  school.  Here  the  public  must 
take  stock,  or  continue  to  pay  the  penalty.  In  the  terms  of  current 
usage,  the  fourth  “R” — “Responsibility” — must  be  added  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  public  education. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  foregoing  implies  immediately  that  a  conscientious  public 
cannot  assign  all  things  to  the  schools.  Nor  can  the  schools  do  all 
things — whether  society  be  conscientious  or  not. 

It  seems  to  be  a  perennial  trend  of  civilized  people  to  look  to  their 
schools  for  many  things.  Are  morals  lax  in  our  “modern”  generation? 
The  schools  should  offer  character  education.  Does  religious  interest 
wane?  Let  the  schools  introduce  more  religion.  Is  there  an  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency?  The  schools  should  exercise  stricter  discipline. 

It  has  become  indelibly  clear  that  numerous  individuals,  groups 
and  organizations  seek  to  further  their  legitimate  and  commendable 
ends  through  the  capture  of  the  public  schools.  The  public  school  is  only 
one  of  many  institutions  in  society,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
home  and  the  church.  Each  has  its  own  unique  potential  and  primary 
purpose;  their  failure  or  general  decline  cannot  be  corrected  by  the 
superficial  transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  public  schools.  This  is  not 
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to  say  that  the  public  school  system  can  be  oblivious  to  the  ends  of 
other  institutions.  In  its  every  action  it  must  respect  and  support  those 
things  sacred  and  privileged  to  the  home.  Further,  its  whole  operation 
and  conduct  must  respect  and  even  reinforce  the  basic  intellectual, 
social,  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  society.  But  the  school  does  not 
set  these  values — they  are  set  by  society.  However,  values  spiritual 
and  temporal,  historic  and  contemporary  come  into  focus  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  curriculum  and  operation  of  the  public  school. 
Thereafter,  the  individual  pupil  together  with  his  home  and  his  church 
must  establish  his  own  values  and  weave  them  into  a  pattern  to  govern 
his  life.  In  this  context,  the  primary  function  of  the  public  school  is 
one  of  secular  nature,  clearly  removed  from  metaphysical  and  theo¬ 
logical  teaching.  The  schools  can  thus  exemplify  the  highest  of 
Christian  ideals  but  avoid  sectarianism  and  dogma. 

In  a  similar  way  the  school  can  and  must  avoid  the  temptation  to 
champion  any  one  of  the  competing  or  diverging  philosophies  that 
flourish  under  a  democratic,  social  and  political  system.  Idealism  has 
provided  the  human  race  with  some  of  its  noblest  dreams  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  Humanism  has  performed  the  same  service  in  less  visionary 
terms.  Pragmatism  has  forced  men  to  come  to  grips  with  the  tenability 
of  their  aspirations.  The  contribution  of  realism  is  more  ambiguous — 
ranging  from  the  theological  emphasis  of  Thomism  to  the  experi- 
mentalism  of  the  scientific  realists.  All  of  these  currents  of  thought 
flow  into  the  main  stream  of  Western  civilization.  All  are  therefore 
involved  in  our  school  programs  and  practices,  especially  in  the 
humanities  and  the  social  studies.  It  is  surely  not  the  prerogative  of 
educators  or  of  schools  to  choose  and  enforce  any  one. 

Indeed,  it  is  in  the  very  process  of  acquaintance  with  a  variety 
of  philosophic  views  that  the  school  attains  its  greatest  intellectual- 
izing  power. 

THE  AIMS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  immediately  previous  section  suggests  the  general  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  within  which  specific  tasks  must  be  accomplished. 

Statements  of  purposes,  objectives,  aims  and  ends  are  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  generations  that  are  now  history.  Each  objective  of  current 
curricula  has  its  equivalent  in  former  times.  From  one  stage  of  history 
to  another  utilitarianism,  happiness,  personal  development,  social 
grace,  the  hereafter,  and  many  other  ends  have  shaped  the  offerings 
of  education. 

Current  times  differ  little  from  the  past.  Suggested  aims  include 
terms  such  as  “equality  of  educational  opportunity”,  “train  the  mind”, 
“mental  discipline”,  “morals”,  “happiness”,  “leisure  time”,  “mental 
health”,  “character  building”,  “human  relations”,  “human  growth”, 
“life  adjustment”,  “a  new  social  order”  and  numerous  others.  Many 
terms  require  definition  and  elaboration  before  their  meaning  can  be 
clear.  Conflict  frequently  exists  regarding  the  priority  of  aims  with 
religious  reference  (such  as  “to  conform  his  (man’s)  life  and  conduct 
to  eternal  moral  values”)8  and  those  which  assign  primary  importance 
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to  secular  ends.  The  ends  of  education  and  their  rank  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  by  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  the  schools  must  strive  toward  some  major  objective 
larger  than  the  sum  of  its  numerous  specific  jobs.  These  jobs,  or  tasks 
— such  as  those  which  follow — may  change  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  in  themselves  important.  They  preserve  skills,  knowledge  and  the 
finest  thoughts  garnered  from  one  generation  to  another.  But  if  the 
schools  stop  here — whatever  the  tasks  may  be — they  will  do  little  else 
than  press  each  child  into  a  mould  and  render  him  intellectually  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  all  around  him.  Surely  the  purpose  of  education 
goes  beyond  perfect  preservation  of  the  status  quo !  While  the  schools 
cannot  flout  the  restraints  and  bounds  of  propriety  imposed  by 
society,  they  must  produce  students  who  are  capable  of  courageous 
individual  conviction.  This  objective  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
any  one  course,  yet  it  must  be  sought  through  all.  It  will  result  from 
the  manner  of  educating — from  the  free  interplay  of  intellects.  The 
major  aim  of  education  is  to  stimulate  initiative,  critical  thinking  and 
ability  to  be  intellectually  self-directing. 

THE  TASKS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

What  do  the  public  currently  expect  of  the  schools?  Utilizing  one 
of  the  few  means  available  for  obtaining  information  so  that  it  might 
be  classified,  Andrews  conducted  a  study  of  what  a  sample  public 
thought  to  be  the  school’s  tasks.9  Each  person  who  participated  was 
requested  to  make  “forced  choices”;  namely,  to  judge  the  relative 
importance  of  sixteen  suggested  tasks  and  to  place  them  in  a  rank 
order.  The  sample  public  assigned  relatively  great  importance  to  three 
tasks.  At  the  elementary  level  these  were  to  teach  the  3  R’s,  to  create  a 
desire  to  learn  more,  and  to  develop  habits  of  “figuring  things  out  for 
one’s  self”.  In  the  high  school  they  were  to  teach  the  efficient  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  3  R’s,  to  create  a  desire  to  learn  more,  and  to  develop  the 
habit  of  weighing  facts  and  solving  problems.  Even  so,  each  suggested 
task  was  ranked  first  and  each  appeared  last  in  someone’s  ratings.  In 
fact,  only  forty  per  cent  of  those  participating  ranked  the  3  R’s  first. 
A  further  conclusion  is  that  the  public  assigns  greater  importance  to 
academic  studies  than  to  non-academic,  but  favours  increased  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  latter.  In  the  face  of  wide  differences  of  opinion  and 
almost  equal  confusion  of  meaning,  quite  obviously  no  one  set  of  ends 
can  be  presented  as  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
the  strongest  indications  have  been  evaluated,  and  public  statements 
on  the  ends  of  education  have  not  been  taken  lightly.  Those  public 
views  concurred  in  by  the  Commission  have  been  combined  with  others 
arising  out  of  its  own  deliberations.  They  give  rise  to  the  Commission’s 
view  of  the  “tasks  of  education”. 

In  setting  forth  these  tasks  the  Commission  tries  to  avoid  vague 
generality  and  philosophical  statements.  Rather,  it  hopes  to  state 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  school’s  main  job  as  conceived  against  the 
conditions  described  in  earlier  chapters.  The  Commission’s  basic 
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belief  is  that  the  fullest  possible  development  of  all  capacities  found 
among  the  school  population  will  greatly  enrich  society.  The  public 
school  system  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  will  realize  this  end. 

The  following  tasks  reflect  the  Commission’s  estimate  of  the  main 
job  of  the  public  schools: 

1.  To  develop  the  communication  skills — speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 
and  the  art  of  expressing  ideas  clearly  through  composition. 

2.  To  develop  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  basic  computational  skills  and 
the  application  of  arithmetical  processes. 

3.  To  develop  knowledge,  skills  and  appreciation  regarding  that  part  of  the 
cultural  heritage  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum — for  the  sake  of  the 
individual,  for  the  purposes  of  continuing  education,  and  to  prepare  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  contribution  to  society. 

4.  To  foster  physical  fitness  and  mental  health. 

5.  To  focus  consciously,  but  not  artificially,  every  suitable  aspect  of  curriculum 
and  operation  upon  the  development  of  good  citizenship  through  channels  such  as 
the  following:  exemplary  school  and  classroom  conduct,  pupil  behavior,  knowledge 
of  our  form  of  government  and  its  origin,  appreciation  of  freedoms  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  demonstrated  respect  for  the  individual,  and  the  overt  support  of  basic 
social  values  including  honesty,  truthfulness,  integrity,  self-discipline  and 
reliability. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

If  the  public  school  system  is  to  perform  its  tasks  while  contribut¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  general  level  of  public  education,  the  scope  of  its  cur¬ 
riculum  must  be  examined.  Scope  is  not  to  be  judged  only  by  numbers 
of  courses  in  the  curriculum,  but  rather  by  their  quality  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  developing  the  talents  of  the  school  population  as  a  whole.  The 
talents  required  to  achieve  matriculation  have  long  occupied  high 
prestige.  Accordingly  this  kind  of  program  (whether  currently  satis¬ 
factory  or  not)  has  been  the  traditional  heart  of  the  high  school  and 
the  aspiration  of  nearly  every  parent  for  his  child.  None  can  dispute 
the  importance  of  matriculation  courses  of  the  highest  quality,  but  it 
is  surely  unrealistic  to  assume  that  such  a  program  is  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  every  child  or  that  it  alone  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of 
society.  The  school  should  nurture  and  develop  a  wider  variety  of 
talents.  Where  organization,  facilities  and  staff  are  adequate  the  cur¬ 
riculum  should  include  a  variety  of  “special”  programs  around  the 
basic  “core”. 


SOME  DIRECTIONS  OF  CHANGE 

If  this  objective  is  to  be  realized,  as  it  must,  the  present  school 
system  requires  several  kinds  of  change.  Truly  occupational,  vocational 
and  fine  arts  programs  must  be  brought  into  the  public  school  to  sup¬ 
plement  matriculation  and  “general”  programs.  To  do  so  involves  the 
collection  and  coordination  of  numerous  existing  programs  offered  by 
agencies  outside  the  public  schools.  Particularly  in  rural  areas  new 
organizations  must  be  evolved,  without  which  programs  will  remain 
restricted  and  inadequate.  The  quality  of  these  programs,  and  event¬ 
ually  public  recognition  and  respect,  will  rest  upon  teachers  with  a 
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level  of  general  education  and  of  specialization  higher  than  are  found 
in  majority  within  the  present  force.  Distasteful  as  it  may  be  financial¬ 
ly,  a  society  which  requires  well-educated  teachers  has  made  the  best 
single  provision  for  the  education  for  its  children. 

In  effect,  the  scope  of  “free”  public  education  and  the  nature  of 
the  system  must  be  reconceived  to  provide  a  wider  variety  of  quality 
programs. 


PROVINCIAL  -  LOCAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

In  Alberta,  as  in  Canada  generally,  the  Department  of  Education 
exercises  relatively  great  control  over  all  phases  of  public  education. 
The  degree  of  control  varies  from  general  regulation  in  matters  such 
as  buildings  and  buses  to  specific  regulation  in  matters  of  curriculum 
and  instruction.  Regulation  is  essential  to  all  schools  with  regard  to 
the  safety  features  of  buildings  and  buses,  the  public  administration 
of  school  affairs,  the  certification  of  teachers  and  other  like  matters  of 
general  public  concern.  Succeeding  chapters  will  reveal  the  Com¬ 
mission's  belief  that  such  regulation  is  essential. 

It  is  normal,  perhaps,  after  long  exposure  to  rather  highly  central¬ 
ized  control,  that  many  boards,  teachers  and  sections  of  the  public 
believe  that  all  change  must  be  sought  through  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  unnecessary  reliance  in  all  matters  produces  a  kind  of 
paternalistic  relationship  with  central  authority,  and  at  the  same  time 
may  have  produced  an  exaggerated  sense  of  need  for  specification  and 
regulation  by  central  authority. 

There  have  been  some  encouraging  signs  of  local  imagination, 
initiative  and  self-reliance,  but  many  submissions  to  the  Commission 
revealed  a  rather  widespread  and  disquieting  tendency  of  an  opposite 
nature.  Numerous  parties  sought  minute  change  through  official  edict 
— as  if  nothing  were  worth  doing  unless  all  others  were  forced  to  do  it, 
or  as  if  the  weight  of  Departmental  sanction  constituted  the  only  merit 
of  the  proposal.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  interna  of  the 
schools  (such  as  curriculum,  methods,  promotions,  and  school  organ¬ 
ization)  where  numerous  dwarfish  ideas  revealed  subservience,  timid¬ 
ity  and  uncertainty.  Direct  curricular  control  of  the  Department  of 
Education  through  courses,  texts,  inspection  and  examinations  may 
account  for  this  attitude.  Whatever  the  cause,  certain  disadvantages 
have  accrued.  Too  much  regulation  tends  to  superimpose  uniformity 
and  rigidity  upon  the  whole  school  system.  It  tends  to  overlook  the  dif¬ 
fering  potentials  of  schools  and  school  systems.  It  tends  to  create 
insensitivity  to  local  responsibility  and  to  dull  local  initiative. 

On  what  basis  shall  the  proper  degree  of  control  and  regulation 
be  judged?  The  Department  of  Education  should  safeguard  the 
clearly  defined  common  public  interests  in  education.  These  interests 
are  not  synonymous  with  all  aspects  of  the  programs  in  different 
schools.  They  do  include  matters  such  as  the  prescription  of  a  basic 
program,  a  degree  of  testing  and  measurement,  and  standards  of 
teacher  certification.  The  term  “safeguarding”  need  not  imply  com¬ 
plete  control  or  direct  administration.  While  all  schools  must  satisfy 
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the  requirements  of  a  basic  program,  many  should  be  free  to  go  beyond. 
Their  freedom  should  not  be  governed  by  the  degree  to  which  local 
opinion  concurs  in  the  course  of  action  preferred  by  central  authority, 
but  rather  by  factors  such  as  the  quality  of  facilities  and  personnel  and 
the  possession  of  an  adequate  student  body.  Where  these  conditions  are 
met,  the  Department  of  Education  should  provide  general  guides 
according  to  which  such  local  initiative  as  does  exist  may  develop 
without  further  approval.  Local  errors  may  be  made;  but  central 
decision,  too,  is  subject  to  error  of  even  wider  import.  Excessive  and 
indiscriminate  centralism  may  result  from  a  rather  pessimistic  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  collective  intelligence  of  local  boards  and  educationists ;  it 
may  constitute  a  relationship  enjoyed  by  local  authorities ;  or  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  continuing  tradition  not  scrutinized  by  the  public. 
Whatever  its  roots,  the  degree  and  the  nature  of  centralism  in  Alberta 
requires  examination. 
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CHAPTER  7 

ACCREDITATION 

In  rather  sharp  opposition  to  the  concept  of  centralism,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  that  of  accreditation.  This  concept 
seems  so  important  to  the  Commission  as  to  warrant  separate  treat¬ 
ment  and  recommendations  at  this  point. 

In  the  Canadian  setting  the  nature  of  the  school  enterprise  is 
contingent  upon  the  specifications  of  law  governing  the  system  of 
each  province.  Provincial  governments  may  enforce  rigid  controls  over 
schools  or  permit  complete  local  autonomy.  The  term  “accreditation”, 
therefore,  involves  more  than  matters  of  curriculum  and  examinations. 
It  may  include  any  aspect  of  school  operation  which  the  state  deems 
an  essential  part  of  a  satisfactory  school  system — buildings,  pupil 
transportation,  for  example.  In  a  dictionary  sense  it  means  broadly 
that  central  government  vouches  for,  or  certifies  that  some  school 
systems  are  competent  to  manage  certain  essential  services  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  involves  the  placement  of  responsibility  upon  school  boards 
who  execute  the  resultant  duties  directly  or  through  their  staff,  and 
within  the  scope  of  regulations  designed  to  safeguard  clearly  defined 
public  interests. 

Alberta  school  boards  have  long  been  “accredited”  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  They  provide  buildings,  having  regard  for  regulations  related 
to  health  and  safety.  They  operate  pupil  conveyances  within  similar 
regulations.  They  may  not  employ  unqualified  teachers,  but  they  do 
their  own  employing  and  placing.  In  the  areas  of  examinations  and 
pupil  promotions  all  teachers  are  given  the  responsibility  of  determin¬ 
ing  how  a  pupil  should  be  classified  in  grades  I  to  VIII,  grades  X  and 
XI,  and  in  many  grade  IX  and  XII  subjects.  In  the  field  of  curriculum, 
schools  have  been  permitted  to  devise  courses  not  listed  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  curriculum  guides,  with  departmental  approval.  In  the  field 
of  administration  and  supervision  several  school  systems  employ  their 
own  administrative  heads,  and  in  the  two  largest  systems  of  the 
province  the  supervision  of  elementary  grades  is  conducted  wholly  by 
the  local  authority.  In  brief,  these  schools  or  school  systems  are 
“accredited”  to  carry  out  these  functions  with  a  minimum  of  direct 
administration  or  intervention  from  central  government. 

Whether  any  school  system  should  have  any  autonomy  involves  a 
clarification  of  basic  principles.  The  first  and  major  one  perhaps  has 
to  do  with  the  long-term  influence  of  complete  regimentation  as 
opposed  to  a  proper  degree  of  independence  and  freedom.  Another  is 
the  avoidance  of  indiscriminate  transfer  of  functions  to  unqualified 
parties  in  addition  to  those  who  are  qualified.  A  third  consideration 
involves  the  isolation  of  those  matters  in  which  provincial  management 
is  necessary  in  the  public  interests  notwithstanding  qualification  of 
local  school  systems. 

The  Commission’s  views  are  that  a  proper  degree  of  independence 
and  freedom  for  local  school  systems  is  advantageous  to  education, 
that  the  degree  of  independence  and  freedom  must  vary  directly  as  the 
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qualification  and  competence  of  the  school  system,  and  that  there  are 
certain  functions  which  the  province  should  continue  to  administer 
directly  for  all  schools. 

Why  is  the  matter  of  accreditation  raised  in  this  report?  Sec¬ 
tions  of  the  public,  groups  of  teachers  and  some  school  boards  press 
for  increased  control  and  direct  management  by  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment.  Similar  cross-sections  of  these  same  groups  request  less 
central  control  and  dictum.  The  resolution  of  conflicting  aspirations 
should  be  based  on  principles  at  least  sensed  if  not  as  yet  clearly  stated. 

While  the  case  for  and  against  accreditation  will  not  be  treated  in 
detail,  various  sections  of  the  report  will  suggest  aspects  of  education 
in  which  it  is  thought  either  more  or  less  central  control  and  direct 
management  should  emanate  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
particularly  in  curriculum,  examinations  and  administration.  The 
scope  of  accreditation  is  stated  or  implied  by  numerous  recommend¬ 
ations  in  the  report. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

Insofar  as  accreditation  affects  directly  the  instructional  function 
of  schools,  the  school  itself  must  be  scrutinized  as  distinct  from  the 
school  system.  Moreover,  since  in  some  systems  only  a  single  school 
may  meet  requirements  for  accreditation,  the  individual  school  merits 
attention. 

Among  criteria  which  are  required  to  establish  eligibility  of 
schools  for  accreditation,  several  stand  out  as  being  of  top  priority. 
First,  the  basic  program  must  be  of  acceptable  quality:  that  is,  it 
must  be  offered  by  properly  qualified  teachers  under  desirable  working 
conditions,  including  immediate  access  to  essential  services  and  to 
adequate  libraries,  equipment  and  physical  plant.  Second,  the  above 
conditions  must  apply  with  regard  to  whatever  aspect  of  the  school's 
operation  will  be  affected  by  accreditation  of  a  specific  type.  Third, 
the  school  must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  properly  qualified  prin¬ 
cipal  with  time  sufficient  to  perform  specifically  supervisory  duties. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Provisions  applying  to  the  accreditation  of  a  school  have  twofold 
application — to  guarantee  the  competence  of  an  individual  school,  and 
to  establish  basic  conditions  which  must  be  met  wherever  accredit¬ 
ation  is  exercised  within  a  school  system.  Several  existing  school 
systems  (for  example,  Calgary  and  Edmonton)  are  of  sufficient 
stature  and  quality  to  merit  accreditation  of  the  school  system.  The 
requirements  of  an  accredited  individual  school  apply  automatically 
to  any  school  in  a  system  where  an  “accredited"  function  is  conducted. 

The  criteria  for  accrediting  school  systems  should  include  the 
employment  of  an  adequate  administrative  and  supervisory  staff, 
including  a  locally-employed  superintendent  of  schools  and  sufficient 
office  and  supporting  specialist  staff  (for  example,  guidance  and  tests- 
measurements  personnel). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1.  That  a  plan  of  accreditation  be  evolved  whereby  qualifying  school 
systems  will  be  accredited  forthwith  upon  the  establishment  of  their 
qualifications,  such  accreditation  to  be  for  an  indefinite  period  but 
contingent  upon  the  preservation  of  qualifications. 

2.  That  the  plan  provide  also  for  the  accreditation  of  individual 
schools  in  systems  other  than  those  accredited  as  in  Recommendation 
1,  above,  for  a  definite  period  of  one  year. 

3.  That  all  factors,  including  the  criteria  listed  above,  which  will  de¬ 
termine  eligibility  for  accreditation  be  developed  fully  and  publicized 
in  concrete  form  having  the  force  of  law. 

4.  That  subject  to  these  specific  provisions,  Recommendations  1-3 
inclusive,  the  Department  of  Education  have  the  power  to  grant  or 
rescind  accreditation. 
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CHAPTER  8 

EXAMINATIONS— A  PERSPECTIVE 

The  Commission’s  views  on  accreditation,  as  offered  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  lead  rather  directly  to  matters  of  curriculum.  But  in 
terms  of  the  relationships  between  central  and  local  authorities  they 
lead  even  more  directly  to  matters  of  examination.  These  it  will  be 
expedient  to  discuss  in  this  and  the  following  two  chapters. 

External  examinations  and  their  administration  in  Alberta  have 
both  been  the  subject  of  persistent  discussion.  The  issues  have  cen¬ 
tered  around  two  major  questions.  First,  should  the  Department  of 
Education  apply  external  examinations  at  the  grade  IX  and  XII  levels 
only,  or  return  to  practices  of  a  few  decades  ago  and  apply  external 
examinations  over  a  wider  range  of  grades — for  example,  grades  VIII 
to  XII  inclusive?  Second,  should  the  Department  of  Education  continue 
certain  marking  and  grading  practices  related  to  the  “normal  curve”, 
or  return  to  “straight  percentages”,  often  referred  to  as  “absolute 
standards”  ? 

A  review  of  conflicting  opinions  with  respect  to  either  question  in¬ 
dicates  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides — or  against  both  sides. 
The  Commission  initiated  a  study1  in  an  attempt  to  throw  more  light 
upon  the  various  issues.  The  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  is  based 
upon  this  study,  which  the  Commission  will  recommend  be  printed  for 
public  consumption. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS 
Developments 

Number  of  Students:  In  1906,  38  students  wrote  the  Alberta  de¬ 
partmental  examinations  in  Standard  VIII  (roughly  comparable  to  the 
present  grade  XII)  ;  of  these,  27  students  were  awarded  the  Standard 
VIII  Diploma.  In  1957,  fifty-one  years  later,  8,686  students  wrote 
Alberta  departmental  examinations  in  grade  XII ;  of  these  4,313  were 
awarded  the  High  School  Diploma  and  1,668  received  matriculation 
standing. 

At  a  lower  level,  442  students  wrote  the  Alberta  departmental 
examination  in  Standard  V  (roughly  compared  to  grade  VIII)  in 
1906 ;  15,719  students  wrote  the  Alberta  departmental  examination  in 
grade  IX  in  1957. 

Grades  and  Levels.  The  present  policy  of  conducting  province¬ 
wide  departmental  examinations  at  the  end  of  grade  IX  and  the  end 
of  grade  XII  has  been  preceded  by  the  use  of  departmental  examin¬ 
ations  in  various  combinations  of  grades  from  grade  VIII  to  grade 
XII  inclusive. 

Under  the  system  in  effect  from  1906  to  1911,  examinations  were 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  Standards  V  to  VIII 


1R.  S.  MacArthur  and  S.  Hunka,  School  Examination  Practices  and  Standards 
in  Alberta  (special  study  prepared  for  the  Commission). 
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inclusive.  Completion  of  Standard  V,  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
present  grade  VIII  or  grade  IX,  indicated  that  the  pupil  had  received 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  fairly  complete  ordinary  education.  For 
this  reason  the  Standard  V  examination  was  referred  to  as  the  “Public 
School  Leaving  Examination”.  Standard  VI  was  approximately  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  present  grade  X,  and  the  diploma  given  upon  completion  of 
Standard  VI  entitled  the  holder  to  enter  Normal  School  training  for  a 
third  class  certificate.  Similarly,  completion  of  Standard  VII,  approxi¬ 
mately  equivalent  to  grade  XI,  and  of  Standard  VIII,  approximately 
equivalent  to  grade  XII,  entitled  the  diploma  holder  to  enter  training 
for  the  second  and  first  class  teaching  certificates,  respectively.  About 
1912  the  system  of  standards  was  replaced  by  the  more  familiar  grade 
system,  and  in  1913  departmental  examinations  were  conducted  in 
each  of  grades  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII. 

The  practice  of  recommendation  without  departmental  exam¬ 
ination  is  not  a  recent  innovation  in  Alberta — it  is  forty  years  old. 
In  1919  selected  grade  IX  pupils  could  be  placed  in  grade  X  upon  the 
recommendation  of  their  teachers,  without  writing  the  departmental 
examinations.  At  various  periods  thereafter  pupils  in  grades  VIII, 
IX,  X  and  XI  could  be  “recommended”  to  the  next  grade  by  their 
teachers.  In  1931  there  were  no  departmental  examinations  in  grade 
VIII  or  grade  IX,  and  pupils  could  be  recommended  in  English  in 
grade  X.  Since  1937  and  1938,  departmental  examinations  in  grades 
X  and  XI  have  been  replaced  by  teacher-recommendation. 

The  application  of  departmental  examinations  seems  to  have  been 
quite  stable  at  two  grade  levels.  Grade  XII  examinations  have  been 
conducted  regularly  since  1906.  In  1937  the  present  grade  IX  exam¬ 
ination  was  established  as  part  of  the  Department’s  examination 
policy. 

Scoring  Systems.  Practices  employed  to  determine  whether  a 
student  passed  or  failed  in  departmental  examinations  have  changed 
considerably  since  1906.  However,  three  main  methods  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  which,  in  this  report,  are  called  the  aggregate  system ,  the  unit 
system,  and  the  credit  system. 

Under  the  aggregate  system  used  in  the  high  school  from  1906  to 
about  1924,  the  student,  in  order  to  pass,  had  to  obtain  a  minimum 
percentage  of  his  possible  aggregate  score  for  all  the  subjects  written ; 
in  addition  he  had  to  obtain  a  minimum  percentage  of  the  total  possible 
score  on  each  examination.  The  minimum  aggregate  score  required  for 
a  grade  pass  varied  considerably,  depending  upon  the  pattern  of 
courses  taken  by  the  pupil,  as  did  the  minimum  score  for  a  pass  in  each 
subject.  In  1912,  for  example,  the  minimum  aggregate  score  for  a  pass 
was  50  per  cent  of  the  possible  aggregate  score,  but  the  student  had  to 
obtain  40  per  cent  of  the  possible  marks  in  English  composition,  and 
34  per  cent  of  the  possible  score  in  each  other  subject. 

Under  the  unit  system  in  effect  in  the  high  school  from  1925  to 
1938,  the  student  did  not  have  to  obtain  a  specified  aggregate  score  but 
only  to  obtain  a  specified  score  on  each  subject  or  “unit”  on  which  he 
wrote  departmental  examinations,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pass  in  that 
subject.  This  passing  score  was  usually  higher  than  the  corresponding 
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passing  score  in  a  particular  subject  would  have  been  under  the 
aggregate  system.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  unit  system  was 
that  a  pupil  who  failed  in  a  few  subjects  could  repeat  them  without 
having  to  repeat  the  whole  grade. 

The  credit  system  presently  in  use  is  similar  to  the  unit  system  in 
that,  for  credit  toward  his  High  School  Diploma,  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  a  pass  in  each  subject  in  order  to  get  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  credits  for  that  subject.  The  credit  system  is  similar  to  the 
aggregate  system  in  that,  for  credit  toward  matriculation,  a  student 
must  also  achieve  a  certain  minimum  average  over  all  the  subjects  he  is 
presenting.  Insofar  as  departmental  examinations  at  the  senior  high 
school  level  are  concerned,  the  credit  system  came  fully  into  effect 
about  1940,  although  the  scaling  aspect  was  introduced  in  1936. 

Present  Policies 

The  present  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  to  apply 
examinations  in  grades  IX  and  XII.  External  examinations  at  the 
grade  XII  level  are  governed  by  the  High  School  and  University 
Matriculation  Examinations  Board.  This  Board  is  made  up  of  five 
representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education,  five  from  the 
University  of  Alberta,  two  from  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association, 
and  one  city  superintendent.  The  papers,  under  the  direction  of  this 
Board,  are  prepared,  revised  and  reviewed  by  committees  of  teachers, 
particularly  at  the  grade  XII  level.  Examinations  are  written  in  June, 
and  the  papers  are  marked  in  July  by  a  staff  drawn  from  the  teaching 
staffs  of  the  province.  The  examination  subjects  of  grade  XII  are  as 
follows  (each  being  accompanied  by  a  bracketed  figure  indicating 
the  number  of  students  writing  the  examination  in  June,  1957)  : 
English  30  (6,471),  Social  Studies  30  (6,389),  Mathematics  30 
(4,187),  Chemistry  30  (4,570),  Physics  30  (2,387),  Biology  32 
(3,815),  Latin  30  (368),  French  30  (3,658),  and  German  30  (226). 
Supplemental  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  subjects  in  August. 

The  grade  IX  high  school  entrance  examination  is  conducted  in 
June  each  year  under  the  direction  of  the  High  School  Entrance  Ex¬ 
aminations  Board.  The  students  write  papers  in  language,  social 
studies,  literature,  science  and  mathematics.  In  addition,  students 
write  a  test  of  reading  comprehension,  and  a  test  of  general  scholastic 
aptitude.  Candidates  must  take  the  grade  IX  examination  as  a  whole, 
and  must  pass  or  fail  the  year’s  work  on  the  basis  of  their  achievement 
in  the  whole  program. 

THE  SETTING  OF  STANDARDS 


Developments 

It  has  been  indicated  that  since  the  formation  of  the  province 
departmental  examinations  have  been  employed  at  a  variety  of  grade 
levels  and  that  the  requirements  for  “passing”  grades  and  subjects 
have  also  varied.  Methods  of  determining  whether  a  student  passed  or 
failed  will  now  be  considered  in  greater  detail. 

Apparently  it  was  not  practice  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  provin¬ 
cial  examining  to  make  careful  analyses  of  examination  results;  at 
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any  rate  records  of  such  analyses  have  not  been  obtainable.  It  has  been 
necessary,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  original  records  of  individual  stu¬ 
dent’s  marks  on  a  sampling  basis,  and  to  make  such  analyses  as  time 
has  permitted.  For  many  years  the  name  of  each  student  writing  each 
departmental  examination  and  the  mark  awarded  him  were  entered  in 
longhand  in  large  ledger-like  books.  Details  extracted  from  these 
“Ledger  Books”  have  constituted  the  main  source  of  information  for 
the  following  exposition. 

Passing  ancl  f  ailing.  Table  14  sets  out  the  maximum  possible  raw 
scores  and  the  minimum  raw  scores  necessary  in  1906  for  a  pass  in 
examination  subjects  in  Standard  VIII  (now  grade  XII).  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  maximum  raw  scores  on  the  papers  varied  from  75  to 
125.  For  each  subject  the  minimum  raw  score  necessary  for  a  pass 
was  34  per  cent  of  the  possible  raw  score,  with  the  exception  of 
English  composition,  where  the  minimum  was  40  per  cent.  These 
minimum  raw  scores  were  set  before  the  examination  was  marked. 

To  obtain  his  Standard  VIII  Diploma  a  student,  in  addition  to 
obtaining  a  pass  in  individual  subjects,  had  to  obtain  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  aggregate  score.  Depending  upon  the  pattern  of  courses  taken  by 
the  student,  the  minimum  aggregate  score  for  passing  in  1906  was 
either  513  or  550.  These  values  appeared  to  be  one-half  of  the  possible 
aggregate  score.  In  the  “Ledger  Book”  a  “P”  indicating  a  pass,  or  an 
“F”  indicating  a  failure,  was  placed  opposite  the  student’s  name.  If 
the  student  obtained  a  raw  score  in  one  examination  subject  below  the 
allowable  minimum  for  a  pass  (either  34  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  of  the 
possible  raw  score),  he  was  given  an  “F”  regardless  of  the  aggregate 
score.  If  the  aggregate  score  was  below  half  of  the  maximum  possible 
aggregate  score,  an  “F”  was  given. 

TABLE  14 

MAXIMUM  POSSIBLE  RAW  SCORES  AND  MINIMUM  RAW  SCORES  FOR  PASS 
FOR  EXAMINATION  SUBJECTS  WRITTEN  IN  1906 
BY  PUPILS  IN  STANDARD  VIII 


(1) 

Subject 

(2) 

Possible 
Raw  Score 

(3) 

Minimum  Raw 
Score  for  Pass 

(4) 

Minimum  for  Pass  as  per 
cent  of  Possible  Raw 
Score 

English  Composition 

75 

30 

40 

Literature  (S  &  M) 

125 

42 

34 

Literature  (T  &  H) 

125 

42 

34 

Eng.  Language  &  Rhetoric 

100 

34 

34 

Constitutional  History 

100 

34 

34 

Trigonometry 

125 

42 

34 

Physical  Science 

125 

42 

34 

Algebra 

125 

42 

34 

Geometry 

125 

42 

34 

Latin  Grammar 

100 

34 

34 

Latin  Authors 

100 

34 

34 

French  Grammar 

100 

34 

34 

French  Authors 

100 

34 

34 

German  Grammar 

100 

34 

34 

German  Authors 

100 

34 

34 
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The  passing  or  failing  of  the  whole  Standard  VIII  year  appeared 
to  be  based  upon  the  following — in  general,  34  per  cent  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  score  in  each  subject,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
possible  aggregate  score.  However,  some  examples  taken  from  the 
“Ledger  Book”  for  1906  show  variation  in  these  “standards”.  For 
example :  One  pupil  with  one  mark  well  below  the  minimum  allowable 
(19  out  of  100  in  constitutional  history,  far  below  the  required  34), 
and  an  aggregate  score  of  592,  received  a  Pass.  Another  pupil  with  a 
mark  below  the  minimum  allowable  (27  out  of  100  in  constitutional 
history),  and  an  aggregate  score  of  613,  received  a  Pass.  The  reason 
for  making  certain  exceptions  with  regard  to  constitutional  history  is 
not  clear:  it  may  have  been  thought  that  the  paper  in  constitutional 
history  was  rather  more  difficult  than  it  should  have  been. 

Out  of  33  pupils  attempting  to  pass  Standard  VIII  in  1906,  27 
(82  per  cent)  were  successful. 

Bonusing.  Out  of  45  pupils  attempting  to  pass  Standard  VIII  in 
1907,  38  (84  per  cent)  were  successful  after  the  use  of  a  bonus  for 
some  of  the  aggregate  scores.  In  this  year  the  general  procedures 
established  in  1906  were  continued.  Minimum  aggregate  scores  varied 
from  510  to  548,  depending  upon  the  pattern  of  courses  in  which  a 
pupil  was  registered.  It  appeared  from  the  records  that  bonus  marks 
were  added  to  the  aggregate  score  when  these  scores  were  slightly 
below  510  (or  548).  From  the  records  of  1907  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  the  manner  by  which  a  student  was  selected  for  bonusing  his 
aggregate  score.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  inconsistent. 

In  three  cases  the  standard  for  a  pass,  with  respect  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  subject,  was  varied.  Three  pupils  with  a  mark  below  42  (below  34 
per  cent  of  the  possible  raw  score)  in  algebra,  but  with  aggregate 
scores  of  512,  521  and  580  respectively  after  bonus,  were  awarded 
Passes. 

The  bonusing  of  marks  for  individual  subjects  was  first  observed 
in  1908,  with  respect  to  marks  in  physical  science.  The  application  of 
bonus  marks  to  seven  of  the  marks  below  the  minimum  of  42  (i.e., 
below  34  per  cent  of  the  possible  raw  score)  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  Table  15  illustrates  the  application  of 
the  bonus  marks.  It  would  appear  that  the  award  was  made  “on  the 
merits  of  each  case”,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  However,  the 
marks  which  were  added  resulted  in  giving  the  pupil  who  had  one  of 
the  lowest  raw  scores  (i.e.,  29)  the  highest  new  score  amongst  those 
pupils  receiving  a  bonus. 


TABLE  15 

BONUS  MARKS  APPLIED  TO  MARKS  BELOW  MINIMUM  IN 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  STANDARD  VHI,  1908 


Obtained  Raw  Score 

Bonus 

New  Score 

24 

14 

38 

26 

16 

42 

29 

28 

57 

33 

11 

44 

33 

9 

42 

37 

9 

46 

39 

0 

39 
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Marking  and  scaling  practices  for  Standard  VIII  examinations 
for  1906,  1907  and  1908  have  been  analyzed  in  some  detail,  because 
of  their  historical  interest.  The  following  points  emerge : 

1.  A  pass-mark  for  each  subject  (usually  34  per  cent  of  the  possible  raw  score), 
and  a  pass-mark  for  agggregate  score  (usually  50  per  cent  of  the  possible  aggre¬ 
gate)  were  set  before  the  papers  were  marked. 

2.  As  early  as  1906  pupils  who  failed  a  subject  might,  nevertheless,  be  given 
an  overall  pass. 

3.  As  early  as  1907,  in  addition  to  this  practice,  pupils  might  be  given  a  bonus 
to  their  aggregate,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  minimum  aggregate. 

4.  As  early  as  1908,  in  addition  to  these  two  practices,  pupils  might  be  given 
a  bonus  to  their  marks  in  an  individual  subject,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  required 
minimum  for  a  pass  in  the  subject. 

5.  With  regard  to  individual  subjects,  failure  rates  varied  considerably  both 
from  subject  to  subject  within  the  same  year,  and  from  year  to  year  within  the 
same  subject. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  Standard  VIII  Diploma  (now  grade  XII),  the  failure 
rate  varied  from  5  per  cent  to  18  per  cent. 

Records  were  examined  for  selected  years  subsequent  to  1908. 
Fluctuations  in  failure  rates  such  as  those  noted  above  continued  in 
evidence ;  in  fact  they  were  more  pronounced,  although  the  increasing 
numbers  of  candidates  and  the  increasing  experience  of  the  examiners 
might  have  been  expected  to  reduce  such  fluctuations.  Indeed,  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  of  this  kind  were  manifest  in  the  waiving  of  pre-deter- 
mined  passing  standards,  and  in  the  application  of  a  bonus  for  certain 
individual  subjects  or  to  the  aggregate  score.  But  throughout  the 
whole  period,  the  practice  continued  of  setting  a  predetermined  pass 
mark  on  the  basis  of  a  specified  percentage  of  the  possible  raw  score. 

In  determining  an  overall  Pass  or  Fail  for  each  student,  the  exam¬ 
iners  in  1912  seemed  to  place  much  stress  upon  the  aggregate  score, 
and  little  stress  upon  the  scores  in  individual  subjects.  In  that  year  no 
pupil  received  an  overall  Fail  if  his  aggregate  score  reached  the  re¬ 
quired  minimum  aggregate.  One  student  whose  raw  scores  in  physical 
science,  algebra,  geometry,  and  French  grammar  were  6,  25,  25  and  4 
respectively  below  the  minimum  required  for  a  pass  in  these  subjects, 
but  whose  aggregate  score  was  597  (minimum  aggregate  of  588  need¬ 
ed)  was  awarded  an  overall  Pass.  On  the  other  hand,  another  student 
who  had  no  failures  in  any  subjects,  but  whose  aggregate  score  was 
549  (minimum  aggregate  of  550  needed)  was  awarded  an  overall  Fail. 

The  aggregate  score  was  still  in  use  in  1920  for  determining  an 
overall  Pass,  with  a  third  category,  Conditional,  appearing  between 
the  categories  of  Pass  and  Fail.  The  meaning  of  Conditional  is  not 
clear  from  the  records.  However,  generally  speaking,  Pass  appeared 
to  be  awarded  to  students  who  had  no  failures  in  individual  subjects 
and  whose  aggregate  was  above  the  minimum  aggregate,  and  Con¬ 
ditional  to  students  who  had  dropped  below  the  minimum  in  certain 
subjects  but  had  a  satisfactory  aggregate  score,  or  vice  versa.  All 
Fails  had  aggregate  scores  below  the  minimum,  and  some  failures  in 
individual  subjects. 

In  1921  the  pass  mark  for  most  subjects  was  still  34  per  cent  of 
the  possible  raw  score.  By  this  time  the  number  of  students  writing 
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some  subjects  was  approaching  100,  but  there  were  few  failures  except 
in  the  mathematical  subjects,  in  which  the  failure  rates  were  running 
from  13  to  20  per  cent.  Six  students,  although  failing  trigonometry  or 
geometry,  had  aggregate  scores  above  the  minimum  aggregate,  and 
received  overall  Passes.  These  included  one  student  whose  trigonome¬ 
try  mark  was  24  marks  below  the  required  minimum,  and  whose 
aggregate  score  was  70  above  the  minimum  aggregate;  on  the  other 
hand,  another  student  whose  only  failure  was  a  French  mark  7  marks 
below  the  required  minimum,  and  whose  aggregate  was  78  marks 
above  the  required  minimum  aggregate,  received  an  overall  Fail. 
Quite  evidently  the  examiners  were  attempting  to  compensate  for 
what  seemed  to  be  rather  difficult  examinations  in  trigonometry  and 
geometry.  After  adjustments  such  as  these,  out  of  99  students  attempt¬ 
ing  the  High  School  Diploma,  20  per  cent  failed. 

In  1925  the  maximum  possible  score  for  each  grade  XII  exam¬ 
ination  was  100,  while  the  minimum  raw  score  for  a  pass  in  each 
subject  was  40  per  cent  of  the  possible  raw  score.  Pupils  having  no 
courses  below  the  40  per  cent  minimum  obtained  Passes,  pupils  failing 
one  or  two  courses  obtained  Conditions,  and  pupils  having  more  than 
two  failures  obtained  Fails.  This  was  the  last  year  in  which  aggregate 
scores  were  used.  From  1926  to  1939  inclusive  the  unit  system  was 
employed,  under  which  passing  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  each 
subject  as  a  unit,  with  no  consideration  given  to  an  aggregate  or 
average  score  insofar  as  grade  XII  was  concerned.  In  1930,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  raw  score  of  50  per  cent  of  the  maximum  raw  score  was 
necessary  for  a  pass  in  each  subject. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  early  examination  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Education  were  fraught  with  all  the  current  problems 
of  central  examination.  Examinations  varied  in  difficulty  from  year  to 
year.  Passing  rates  and  failing  rates  varied  equally  as  much  and  re¬ 
sulted  perhaps  in  considerable  degree  from  the  varying  calibre  of  ex¬ 
aminations.  Various  systems  of  passing  on  subject  scores  and  aggre¬ 
gate  scores  were  tested.  Bonus  systems  were  applied,  not  always  with 
any  discernible  system,  in  efforts  to  overcome  inadequacies  in  exam¬ 
ining  practices  and  perhaps  with  no  small  concern  for  public  relations. 
Such  was  the  examinations  heritage  of  the  late  thirties. 

Present  Methods 

Departmental  examinations  are  now  employed  at  two  levels,  in 
grades  IX  and  XII.  They  serve  three  immediate  purposes,  namely,  to 
determine  the  right  of  a  student  to  pass  from  grade  IX  and  to  enter 
high  school,  as  a  partial  basis  for  awarding  the  High  School  Diploma, 
and  as  a  means  of  determining  matriculation  standing. 

When  grade  IX  examinations  are  marked,  a  raw  score  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  each  examination  written  by  the  pupil.  The  raw  score  is 
then  converted  to  a  scaled  score.  For  example,  a  student  who  obtained 
the  highest  raw  score  in  the  Province  (for  example,  180  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  200)  would  be  awarded  a  scaled  score  of  100.  A  student  making 
the  lowest  raw  score  in  the  Province  would  be  assigned  a  scaled  score 
of  zero,  or  near  zero.  The  raw  scores  of  all  other  students  would  be 
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changed  into  scaled  scores  by  a  process  which  has  the  general  effect 
of  spreading  out  their  final  marks  between  zero  and  one  hundred.  The 
effect  is  to  award  letter  grades  on  the  basis  of  the  rank  order  of  raw 
scores  of  all  students  who  wrote  each  subject,  as  follows : 

H — top  10%  of  the  pupils 
A — next  25%  of  the  pupils 
B — next  35%  of  the  pupils 
C — next  20%  of  the  pupils 
D — bottom  10%  of  the  pupils 

Thus  the  top  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  writing  each  subject 
receive  a  standing  of  “B”  or  higher,  while  the  bottom  30  percent  of 
the  pupils  receive  a  “C”  or  “D”  standing,  regardless  of  the  proportion 
that  the  obtained  raw  scores  may  be  of  the  maximum  possible  raw 
score  on  any  paper. 

The  minimum  and  maximum  scaled  scores  assigned  to  each  of  the 
letter  gradings  are  as  follows: 

Letter  Gradings  Scaled  Scores 


H 

80- 

100 

A 

65- 

79 

B 

50- 

64 

C 

40- 

49 

D 

0- 

39 

The  raw  scores  obtained  from  the  reading  paper  and  the  literature 
paper  are  each  scaled  to  a  maximum  scaled  score  of  50  rather  than 
100 ;  the  sum  of  a  candidate’s  scaled  scores  for  these  two  papers  then 
determines  his  final  scaled  score  in  literature.  In  social  studies  and 
science  the  teacher’s  marks  are  taken  into  account  by  first  scaling  the 
teachers’  marks  to  a  value  between  zero  and  fifty,  then  adding  them  to 
the  examination  marks  similarly  scaled,  and  finally  scaling  the  sum¬ 
mation  for  each  subject  to  values  between  zero  and  one  hundred. 

When  final  scaled  scores  for  each  of  the  five  examination  subjects 
have  been  determined,  these  are  then  summed  to  form  an  aggregate 
score.  Since  the  maximum  scaled  score  obtainable  for  each  subject  is 
100,  the  maximum  aggregate  obtainable  is  500.  Grade  IX  gradings  of 
Honors,  Pass  or  Fail  are  then  given  to  the  top  5  per  cent,  the  next  85 
percent,  and  the  bottom  10  per  cent  of  the  candidates  respectively  on 
the  basis  of  aggregate  score.  Thus  a  pupil  may  fail  in  one  or  more  sub¬ 
jects  and  pass  into  high  school.  Similarly  he  may  pass  a  few  subjects 
and  fail  his  whole  grade  IX. 

The  same  procedures  are  applied  at  the  grade  XII  level,  but 
students  pass  or  fail  in  specific  subjects  and  not  in  the  grade  as  a 
whole. 

When  grade  XII  examination  papers  have  been  marked  and  raw 
scores  obtained,  the  raw  scores  for  each  subject  are  placed  into  the 
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following  categories  without  disrupting  their  relative  positions,  i.e., 
without  changing  the  rank  of  any  pupil  among  all  those  who  wrote 
that  subject: 


H — top  5%  of  the  pupils 
A — next  20%  of  the  pupils 
B — next  35%  of  the  pupils 
C — next  25%  of  the  pupils 
D — bottom  15%  of  the  pupils 


Thus  the  top  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  writing  each  subject  receive  a 
standing  of  “B”  or  higher,  while  the  bottom  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
receive  a  “C”  or  “D”  standing,  regardless  of  the  proportion  that  the 
obtained  raw  score  may  be  of  the  maximum  possible  raw  score  on  any 
paper.  (These  proportions  are  not  followed  strictly  for  Latin,  French, 
or  German — in  1957,  65  per  cent  of  the  pupils  writing  Latin  and 
French  and  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  writing  German  were  awarded 
standing  of  “B”  or  higher.) 

The  raw  scores  obtained  by  the  pupils  are  then  converted  to 
scaled  scores  ranging  from  near  zero  to  100,  as  in  grade  IX.  The  effect 
of  this  procedure  is  to  cause  letter  grades  to  correspond  to  scaled 
scores  as  follows : 


Letter  Gradings 
H 
A 
B 
C 
D 


Scaled  Scores 

80  -  100 
65-  79 
50-  64 
40-  49 
0-  39 


To  qualify  for  a  high  school  diploma  a  student  must  have  standing 
of  “C”  or  better  in  three  grade  XII  subjects,  including  English  30 
and  Social  Studies  30. 

To  qualify  for  matriculation  into  the  University  of  Alberta,  a 
student  must  obtain  a  standing  of  “B”  or  higher  in  English  30,  Social 
Studies  30,  and  four  other  grade  XII  examination  subjects  (the  choice 
of  subjects  depending  upon  the  faculty  to  which  admission  is  desired, 
and  certain  faculties  imposing  additional  requirements)  ;  the  student 
must  also  present  an  average  scaled  score  of  60  (usually  referred  to  as 
60  per  cent)  in  these  six  subjects.  In  general,  for  matriculation  into  the 
University  of  Alberta  a  student  must  present  an  average  which  places 
him  in  the  top  37  per  cent  of  all  candidates  writing  grade  XII  exam¬ 
inations. 
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CHAPTER  9 

EXAMINATIONS— ANALYSIS  AND  REFORM 

The  foregoing  chapter  has  provided  an  account  of  examination 
practices  in  former  years,  suggesting  the  magnitude  of  persistent 
problems  and  documenting  the  shortcomings  of  procedures  to  which 
we  are  all  too  fondly  tempted  to  return.  The  present  chapter  will 
attempt  an  evaluation  of  practices  both  past  and  present,  and  recom¬ 
mend  concerning  the  future. 

STANDARDS 

It  has  been  seen  that  one  of  the  major  problems  for  several 
decades  has  been  that  of  setting  adequate  and  stable  standards  where¬ 
by  to  judge  satisfactory  achievement.  Certainly  the  present  practice 
of  scaling  for  final  marks  (in  terms  of  the  “normal  curve”)  is  now 
the  subject  of  frequent  criticism — the  contention  being  that  this 
practice  has  caused  steadily  declining  pass  standards. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  failure  rate  is  pre-set :  from  year  to 
year  it  remains  relatively  constant.  Consequently,  if  candidates  achieve 
yearly  at  different  levels,  the  standards  required  for  a  pass  also  vary 
from  year  to  year.  This  fact,  however,  provides  no  necessary  basis 
for  the  view  that  standards  have  fallen.  Indeed,  since  the  system  itself 
is  highly  competitive,  standards  may  have  risen. 

From  1906  to  1935,  inclusive,  the  final  mark  awarded  a  candidate 
in  any  subject,  in  any  year,  depended  primarily  upon  the  difficulty  of 
the  examination.  Different  examiners  set  the  papers  in  the  subject 
from  year  to  year.  If  the  difficulty  of  examinations  varied,  so  did 
“standards” — regardless  of  any  fixed  percentage  required  for  a  pass, 
to  say  nothing  of  bonuses.  The  standard  represented  by  a  particular 
examination,  then,  was  the  standard  as  set  by  the  examiner.  It  seems 
clear,  from  the  limited  evidence  reviewed  in  the  previous  chapter,  that 
the  standards  required  for  a  pass  in  a  subject  probably  did  fluctuate 
considerably  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Adjustments  of  marks  earned 
by  students  were  always  upward,  probably  to  offset  the  effects  of 
tests  which  appeared  to  have  been  too  difficult.  There  were  no  down¬ 
ward  compensations  for  tests  which  appeared  to  have  been  too  easy. 
“Absolute”  standards  did  not  exist. 

From  1936  to  the  present,  the  final  mark  awarded  a  candidate  on 
an  examination  in  any  subject  in  any  year  has  depended  primarily 
upon  how  he  fared  against  all  other  candidates  writing  that  exam¬ 
ination.  The  standard  against  which  the  candidate  was  graded  on  any 
particular  examination  was  the  standard  as  set  by  all  other  examinees. 
Consistency  in  standards  would  require  that  the  examinees  be  equally 
well  prepared  in  the  various  subjects  from  year  to  year.  In  fact,  the 
major  assumption  of  the  system  is  that  the  standards  set  by  all  the 
students  in  the  province  writing  any  one  examination  are  more  uni¬ 
form  from  one  year  to  the  next  than  are  the  standards  maintained 
in  the  minds  of  a  small  and  changing  group  of  examiners.  It  is  thought 
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that  over  a  period  of  years  the  group  of  candidates  sitting  for  exam¬ 
inations  in  a  subject  probably  present  the  same  level  of  attainment 
from  year  to  year. 

Insofar  as  the  system  of  awarding  marks  and  grades  might  affect 
standards,  careful  study  has  provided  some  information.  Various 
details  of  achievement  for  the  years  1951-1957  were  analyzed.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  standards  have  fallen  in  grades  IX  and  XII  mathematics 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  grade  XII  French.  Further  indications  are 
that  the  criticism  of  falling  standards  is  not  valid  for  other  subjects. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  strength  of  the 
system.  Competent  witnesses  before  the  Commission  testified  to  the 
urgent  need  to  prevent  possible  decline  in  standards  and  to  correct 
inadequacies  noted  above  by  instituting  some  form  of  quality  control 
over  departmental  examinations.  The  means  of  doing  so  are  apparently 
feasible  and  possible. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

5.  That  ways  and  means  be  developed  to  control  and  stabilize  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement  over  long-term  periods  of  time. 

In  so  recommending,  the  Commission  also  suggests  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  application  of  statistical  phenomena — such  as  the  “normal 
curve” — to  selected  groups,  and  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  “absolutes” 
such  as  “fifty  per  cent”  both  require  some  fresh  and  analytical  con¬ 
sideration.  Standards  are  important,  but  only  if  they  are  appropriate, 
clearly  defined  and  properly  applied.  Vague  concepts  and  thoughtless, 
dogmatic  pronouncements  are  equally  damaging. 

The  matter  of  general  level  of  achievement  in  the  schools  warrants 
further  conjecture.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  retaining  power  of 
the  schools  has  been  increasing,  particularly  so  in  grades  I  -  IX,  but 
also  in  the  high  school.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
increased  retention  over  a  period  of  years,  particularly  to  the  grade 
IX  level,  could  have  resulted  in  a  lower  level  of  general  intellectual 
ability  of  candidates  sitting  for  departmental  examinations.  The  pres¬ 
ent  system  with  its  predetermined  failure  rate  would  tend  to  produce  a 
declining  level  of  attainment  necessary  for  a  pass.  This  recognition, 
properly  interpreted,  can  be  of  vital  importance.  But  it  is  not  ipso 
facto  reason  to  fail  all  students  who  do  not  achieve  high  academic 
standing.  Unfortunately,  tests  of  General  Scholastic  Aptitude  which 
have  been  administered  for  many  years  in  grade  IX  have  been  reported 
only  in  terms  of  raw  scores,  or  relative  to  the  scores  of  other  pupils 
writing  the  same  tests  in  various  years ;  they  do  not  give  an  indication 
of  changes  in  the  general  intellectual  ability  of  grade  IX  pupils  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Another  factor  influencing  the  level  of  attainment  of  grade  IX 
and  grade  XII  pupils  is  the  promotion  policies  in  practice  in  the  grades 
preceding  these  grades.  If  promotion  policies  were  to  become  pro¬ 
gressively  more  lax  in  grades  preceding  IX  and  teachers  awarded 
passes  too  liberally  in  X  and  XI,  the  result  would  be  declining  levels 
of  attainment  at  levels  where  departmental  examinations  are  applied. 
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The  percentages  of  over-age  pupils  in  grades  I  to  VIII  for  1934,  1944, 
1949  and  1954  were  35,  33,  25,  and  18  respectively.1  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  also  that  in  1955  the  percentages  of  students  obtaining  gradings 
below  “B”  in  grade  X,  in  literature,  language,  social  studies,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  science  were  22,  22,  24,  30,  and  20  respectively.  For  grade 
XI  the  corresponding  percentages  were  21,  25,  25,  24,  and  23  respec¬ 
tively.  Thus  in  grades  X  and  XI  the  median  failure  rate  (gradings 
below  “B”)  in  that  year  for  those  subects  leading  toward  matriculation 
was  about  23  or  24  per  cent  while  the  failure  rate  (gradings  below  B) 
in  grades  IX  and  XII  for  the  same  year  were  30  per  cent  and  40  per 
cent  respectively.2 

This  situation  must  be  the  subject  of  serious  conjecture.  Failure 
and  retardation  for  their  own  sake  are  not  valuable  per  se ;  there  is 
some  knowledge  to  the  effect  that  “repeaters”  do  not  automatically,  nor 
always,  rise  to  a  desired  level  of  achievement.  If  potential  can  be 
measured  accurately,  then  setting  out  a  program  within  the  reach 
of  the  child  may  be  preferable  to  failure.  Yet  a  consideration  of  aspects 
of  student  welfare  other  than  academic  might  encourage  undue  pro¬ 
motion  of  academically  incompetent  pupils.  No  matter  what  the  case 
may  be,  unless  special  note  and  action  be  taken  for  such  pupils  they 
may  continue  to  rise  unnoticed  in  the  school  system,  growing  pro¬ 
gressively  retarded. 

An  indirect  indication  of  the  gross  effect  of  all  factors  which 
affect  standards  in  the  schools  might  be  the  numbers  of  students  of 
mediocre  native  ability  who  are  “sliding  through”  the  high  school 
grades.  Byrne’s  study  of  a  sample  of  1,019  grade  X  pupils  throws  some 
light  on  this  matter.3 

> *  *  * 

TABLE  16 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CAREERS  OF  1,019  GRADE  IX  PUPILS  OF 
JUNE,  1950  CLASSIFIED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  HENMON-NELSON 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS 


Graduated  from 


V 

c y 

Wrote 

Grade 

IX 

Completed 
Grade  X 

Completed 
Grade  XI 

Entered 
Grade  XII 

Grade  XH 

2  s 

g  -2  c 

.3  >>  h  o 

2*72  cC  ".£3 

So  S3 

Total 

Graduates 

Lowest  Quarter 

68-96 

250 

172 

101 

47 

10 

2 

12 

Second  Quarter 

97-105 

291 

214 

140 

79 

38 

4 

42 

Third  Quarter 

106-114 

259 

223 

177 

127 

61 

27 

88 

Highest  Quarter 

115-143 

219 

197 

179 

165 

67 

70 

137 

Total 

1019 

806 

597 

418 

176 

103 

279 

1  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Promotion  Policies  Report,  1957,  p.  47. 
^Information  from  the  office  of  the  Associate  Director  of  Curriculum. 

*Byrne. 
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This  study  presents  a  depressing  picture  of  dropouts  at  all  intelli¬ 
gence  levels.  The  conclusions  arising  from  the  study  must  be  tempered 
by  factors  such  as  student  effort  and  the  competency  of  teachers.  But 
granting  these  factors  and  assuming  that  all  who  achieved  some  grade 
XII  standing  wanted  to  do  well,  it  was  evident  that 

1.  96  per  cent  of  those  who  achieved  matriculation  were  in  the  “above- 
average”  group  intellectually  (and  were  generally  the  top  37  per 
cent  of  those  who  try  matriculation  examinations) . 

2.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  “below-average”  survived  to  the  end  of 
grade  XII  in  this  three-year  period. 

Black’s  study  indicates  the  same  general  trend. 

Taking  curriculum  as  it  was,  whether  adequate  or  inadequate  con- 
tentwise,  various  factors  were  operating  to  cause  the  grade  XII 
matriculation  examinations  to  be  quite  selective.  The  number  who 
achieved  even  a  high  school  diploma  in  three  years  was  dismally  small, 
but  related  somewhat  to  intelligence. 

While  we  must  raise  high  school  standards,  it  is  appropriate  to 
recognize  that  institutions  who  accept  high  school  graduates  have 
major  responsibilities  for  their  success  or  failure.  The  impression 
grows  that  self-evaluation  as  a  means  of  raising  standards  in  Alberta 
would  be  profitable  for  all  educational  institutions. 

FORMS 

Examinations  may  be  cast  in  various  forms.  Two  basic  forms  are 
known  as  objectively -scored  and  essay-type  questions,  though  there 
is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  though  each  has 
many  variants.  Objectively-scored  examinations  usually  consist  of  a 
large  number  of  items  cast  in  completion,  multiple-choice,  matching- 
true-false,  or  similar  forms :  the  questions  are  answered  by  filling  in 
blanks  with  short  sentences,  words  or  figures,  or  even  by  making 
marks  in  appropriate  spaces  on  the  answer  sheet,  which  may  be 
machine-scored.  Essay-type  examinations  usually  consist  of  relatively 
few  questions  to  be  answered  at  length  in  the  student’s  own  words ; 
but  long  quantitative  questions  (say  in  mathematics  or  in  physics) 
may  be  thought  of  as  similar  to  essay-type  questions. 

Through  the  years  Alberta  departmental  examinations  have 
usually  contained  both  objectively-scored  and  essay-type  questions. 
Most  papers  in  the  early  1930’s,  for  example,  contained  some  questions 
which  could  be  answered  quite  briefly  by  the  candidate,  and  which 
could  be  scored  quite  objectively  by  the  examiners.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  recent  papers  contain  some  essay-type  or  quantitative  questions 
which  require  the  candidate  to  select  and  organize  data,  and  to 
express  the  answers  in  his  own  words.  Evidence  of  a  change  in  attitude 
can  be  had  from  the  minutes  of  the  High  School  and  University  Mat¬ 
riculation  Examinations  Board,  which  in  1929  ruled  “that  questions  be 
for  the  most  part  objective  type,”  and  in  1950  stated  that  about  one- 
third  of  each  paper  (but  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  marks) 
was  to  be  machine-scored.  In  1958  the  departmental  examinations  con¬ 
sisted  preponderantly  of  objectively-scored  questions. 
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Both  forms  of  questions  have  their  advantages  and  their  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  form  or  combination  of  forms  to  be  used  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  examination  must  depend  upon  a  number  of  considerations 
relating  to  the  particular  examination.  Further,  by  utilizing  modern 
technical  knowledge  of  educational  testing  and  measurement  proced¬ 
ures,  objectively-scored  questions  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  test 
higher  mental  processes  such  as  organization,  interpretation,  and  ap¬ 
plication,  while  essay-type  questions  can  be  scored  with  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  objectivity. 

The  change  away  from  preponderantly  essay-type  examinations 
was  principally  a  result  of  their  weaknesses  in  providing  a  satisfactory 
sampling  of  the  total  course,  of  reliability  in  marking,  and  of  marking 
costs  both  in  time  and  money.  Criticisms  of  the  present  preponderantly 
objectively-scored  examinations  centre  upon  their  weaknesses  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  kind  of  mental  processes  tested,  and  their  effects  upon 
study  and  teaching  practices. 

Short-answer  and  objective  types  have  a  distinct  place  in  an 
examination  of  a  whole  year’s  work  in  any  subject.  Other  types  of 
questions,  too,  have  a  place.  The  Commission  believes  it  essential  to 
clarify  the  learning  or  ability  measured  by  various  types  of  questions 
used  in  examinations  as  a  basis  for  governing  the  use  of  such  ques¬ 
tions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  also  that  examinations  which  are 
shorter  and  less  cumbersome  than  the  present  ones  could  measure 
achievement  well. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

6.  That  intensive  study  be  afforded  the  length  of  examinations ,  and 
the  appropriate  use  and  balance  of  various  types  of  questions  which 
comprise  departmental  examinations. 

EXTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS 

External  examinations  are  examinations  set  and  marked  by  some 
body  outside  the  school  which  the  pupil  attends,  usually  to  determine 
whether  he  has  attained  prescribed  standards  and  whether  he  is  en¬ 
titled  the  award  of  a  certificate.  An  indirect  assessment  of  the  work 
of  an  individual  teacher  or  school  is  also  often  associated  with  such 
examinations. 

Manning’s  survey  of  provincial  participation  in  examinations 
across  Canada  indicated  that  in  1952  the  number  of  grades  for  which 
the  provincial  Departments  of  Education  set  and  marked  departmental 
examinations  for  determining  promotion  was  two  for  most  Canadian 
provinces,  ranging  from  one  (grade  XIII)  in  Ontario  to  five  (grades 
VII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII)  in  Catholic  Quebec.4  In  Alberta  such  examinations 
are  held  in  grades  IX  and  XII. 

The  failure  rates  in  Alberta  for  grades  X  and  XI  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  for  grades  IX  and  XII,  and  they  are  considerably 


4W.  G.  Manning,  “Provincial  Participation  in  Examinations,”  Canadian 
Education,  June  1954,  pp.  25-34. 
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lower  in  the  small  high  schools  than  in  the  larger  high  schools  oper¬ 
ating  on  standard  instruction  time.  In  view  of  this  situation,  which  in 
a  general  way  has  been  apparent  to  many  observers  of  the  Alberta 
school  system,  there  have  been  suggestions  and  recommendations 
from  many  quarters  that  departmental  examinations  should  be  held 
in  grades  X  and  XI,  as  well  as  in  grades  IX  and  XII.  Since  the  move¬ 
ment  away  from  departmental  examinations  in  all  subjects  and  in  all 
grades  of  the  high  school  started  in  Alberta  at  least  as  far  back  as 
1919,  some  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ex¬ 
ternal  examinations  may  prevent  hasty  and  thoughtless  action. 

External  examinations,  for  example  those  set  and  marked  by  the 
provincial  Department  of  Education,  tend  to  establish  relatively  uni¬ 
form  standards  of  achievement  which  are  widely  recognized  and  gen¬ 
erally  understood.  Since  they  are  imposed  from  outside  the  school,  they 
provide  for  both  pupils  and  teachers  a  strong  form  of  extrinsic  moti¬ 
vation  for  better  achievement  of  the  type  measured  by  written  exam¬ 
inations.  They  provide  also  a  powerful  means  of  central  control  over 
the  curriculum,  ensuring  province-wide  emphasis  upon  those  parts 
of  the  curriculum  considered  by  the  central  authority  to  be  the  most 
important.  Being  province-wide,  they  may  further  provide  valuable 
data  for  research  on  many  different  types  of  educational  problems, 
and  for  the  guidance  of  individual  pupils.  Most  people  would  prob¬ 
ably  agree  that  the  Alberta  departmental  examinations  have  served 
and  are  serving  these  useful  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  disadvantages  of  external  exam¬ 
inations  have  often  been  pointed  out. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario 
quotes  a  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland  con¬ 
cerning  the  effects  of  written  external  examinations  in  Scotland  in 
1947  as  follows: 

Scottish  education  is  of  an  adult  stature,  and  we  are  inviting  it  to  assume 
responsibilities  and  to  show  such  initiative,  inspirational  leadership  and  bold 
experiment  as  go  ill  with  the  continued  dominance  of  the  external  examination. 
For  dominance  we  must  call  it.  The  evidence  is,  in  our  view,  conclusive,  and  it 
is  too  strong  to  need  exaggeration.  We  do  not  say  that  examinations  are  ruining 
education  in  Scotland;  but  they  are  gravely  distorting  it  and  narrowing  its 
vision  .  .  . 

The  influence  of  examinations  is  three-fold.  It  affects  the  treatment  of  the 
examinable  subjects  themselves,  tending  always  to  exalt  the  written  above  the 
spoken,  to  magnify  memory  and  mastery  of  fact  at  the  expense  of  understanding 
and  liveliness  of  mind.  It  depresses  the  status  of  the  non-examinable,  so  that 
the  aesthetic  and  creative  side  of  education,  with  all  its  possibilities  for  human 
satisfaction  and  cultural  enrichment,  remains  largely  undeveloped  and  poorly 
esteemed.  And  lastly,  the  examination  which  began  as  a  means,  becomes  for  many 
the  end  itself.  In  the  atmosphere  created  by  this  preoccupation  with  examination 
success,  it  is  difficult  to  think  nobly  of  education,  to  see  in  it  the  endless  quest 
of  man’s  preparation  for  either  society  or  solitude.  The  cult  of  the  examination 
has  proved  all  too  congenial  to  the  hard  practicality  of  the  Scot,  and  in  excessive 
concern  about  livelihood,  the  art  of  living  has  tended  to  be  forgotten.6 

The  late  G.  B.  Jeffrey  was  for  seventeen  years  (1940-1957)  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  University  Entrance  and  School  Examinations  Council  of 


®Scottish  Education  Department,  Secondary  Education,  as  quoted  in  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario,  1950,  p.  89. 
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the  University  of  London,  the  body  responsible  for  advising  the  Senate 
of  that  University  on  all  matters  relating  to  university  entrance.  In 
quite  another  setting,  he  also  played  a  leading  part  in  founding  the 
West  African  Examinations  Council.  In  one  of  the  last  books  which  he 
edited,  concerned  with  external  examinations  in  secondary  schools,  he 
wrote  as  follows : 

Our  real  problem,  however,  is  not  whether  we  should  have  examinations, 
but  whether  we  should  have  external  examinations.  For  a  teacher,  knowing  his 
class  and  the  ground  he  has  covered,  to  set  a  test  is  one  thing.  As  soon  as  anybody 
outside  that  classroom  takes  a  hand  in  framing  that  test  it  is  a  different  'thing. 
Authority  has  passed  from  the  teacher  to  some  outside  person  or  body,  and  the 
professional  freedom  of  the  teacher  is  to  that  extent  limited  .  .  .  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  external  examinations  and  the  complete  professional  freedom 
of  the  teacher  are  mutually  exclusive  .  .  . 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  move  rapidly  towards 
universal  education  must  acknowledge  that  teachers  are  not  always  fit  to  receive 
this  measure  of  professional  responsibility,  and  that,  when  they  are,  they  are 
sometimes  reluctant  to  accept  it.  It  is  often  possible  to  meet  a  right  political 
demand  for  the  spread  of  education  only  by  using  such  teachers  as  are  available. 
Their  qualifications  may  be  little  in  advance  of  those  of  their  pupils,  and  they 
lack  any  adequate  standards  of  professional  conduct.  There  may  thus  be  no 
practical  alternative  to  a  rigid  centralized  control  in  which  the  teacher  is  told 
in  detail  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  There  must,  indeed,  be  effective 
supervision  to  ensure  that  the  instructions  are  obeyed.  However  unavoidable 
this  phase  may  be  in  the  educational  history  of  certain  countries  at  certain  times, 
it  implies  the  negation  of  all  that  goes  to  make  good  teaching.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  whole  art  of  educational  administration  is  to  pass  through  this  phase 
as  quickly  as  possible;  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  relax  controls  and  to  recognize 
that  teachers  generally  are  worthy  of  a  greater  measure  of  professional  freedom 
and  responsibility;  to  work  steadily  towards  the  stage  at  which  all  questions  of 
professional  practice  are  decided  as  far  as  possible  by  the  teacher  in  his  own 
classroom,  or  otherwise  by  teachers  in  their  corporate  professional  capacity.0 

Viewpoints  such  as  those  quoted  underline  the  danger  that  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  external  examinations  tends  to  narrow  the  aims  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  curriculum  to  that  which  can  be  tested  by  pencil  and  paper 
examinations  to  produce  not  only  standardization  but  also  stereotyping 
of  curricula,  to  interfere  with  the  teacher’s  adaptation  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  to  either  local  conditions  or  wide  differences  in  pupils,  and  to 
negate  the  whole  art  and  profession  of  teaching.  At  what  point  in  the 
evolution  of  an  educational  system  the  use  of  external  examinations  is 
“excessive”  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  Jeffrey  maintains  that  it  is 
good  educational  administration  to  keep  the  use  of  external  examin¬ 
ations  at  a  minimum,  while  at  the  same  time  facilitating  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  use  of  efficient  internal  examinations. 

The  key  problem,  then,  is  to  clearly  sense  central  and  local  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  competence  in  examining.  Examinations,  of  whatever 
proportion  or  origin,  are  key  tools  in  education  providing  they  do  not 
become  the  chief  end  of  all  learning.  Within  a  school  or  school  system 
they  are  the  basis  of  promotion,  failure,  acceleration,  retardation, 
grouping  and  special  classes.  They  indicate  to  a  wise  teacher  the 
effectiveness  of  some  of  his  work  and  they  point  out  deficiencies  in  his 
pupils’  work.  The  Province,  too,  has  an  interest  in  examinations.  If 


eG.  B.  Jeffrey,  External  Examinations  in  Secondary  Schools,  pp.  12-14. 
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public  interests  in  education  are  to  be  furthered,  the  Province  must 
specify  a  certain  basic  curriculum.  To  safeguard  these  interests  it 
must  measure  and  assess.  Having  regard  for  differences  among  school 
systems,  it  must  particularly  establish  bench  marks  of  desirable 
achievement  in  crucial  subject  areas  that  are  susceptible  to  written 
examinations.  It  must,  periodically,  sample  achievement  and  establish 
guides  to  and  checks  upon  local  standards.  It  has  the  further  respon¬ 
sibility  of  representing  the  whole  public  school  system  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  educational  institutions  such  as  the  University. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  certain  purposes  examinations 
should  be  provincially  uniform.  Teachers  and  school  administrators 
testify  to  the  value  of  uniform  grade  IX  examinations  in  measuring 
achievement  and  assessing  the  future  education  potential  of  the 
pupil  and  the  nature  of  his  program.  In  order  to  follow  the  levels  of 
achievement  and  to  offer  leadership  to  local  systems  in  guidance  and 
program  development,  the  Province  requires  a  uniform  measuring 
instrument.  Grade  IX  examinations  may  serve  this  purpose.  While 
the  present  system  at  this  level  has  earned  criticism,  the  desirability 
of  continuing  such  examinations  is  widely  supported. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

7.  That  Departmental  examinations  continue  in  all  schools  in  grade 

IX. 

Where  the  Province  does  delegate  a  function  to  local  systems,  the 
competence  of  the  system  to  exercise  that  function  must  be  considered. 
Since  1937-1988,  all  schools  have  been  “accredited”  in  the  matter  of 
grade  X  and  XI  examinations. 

The  best  judgments  of  experienced  educators  is  that  in  many 
smaller  high  schools,  and  indeed  even  in  others  staffed  by  poorly  quali¬ 
fied  teachers,  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  teachers’  estimates 
of  adequate  achievement.  Study  by  the  Commission  tends  to  support 
this  judgment.  Smaller  high  schools  generally  overgrade  their  pupils 
and  claim  undue  success  in  grades  X  and  XI,  while  they  suffer  de¬ 
pressing  failure  rates  in  grade  XII  Departmental  examinations.  In 
larger  schools  this  situation  does  not  prevail  generally.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  concludes  that  the  present  “accreditation”  of  all  schools  dis¬ 
regards  completely  the  lack  of  competence  of  some  teachers  and  school 
systems  to  exercise  this  function.  While  the  development  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  standardized  testing  program  will  improve  the  situation  to 
some  degree,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  smaller  schools  are  achieving  reasonable  standards. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

8.  That  Departmental  examinations  he  reinstated  for  all  matricula¬ 
tion-program  courses  in  grades  X  and  XI  in  all  non-accr edited  schools 
and  school  systems;  and  that  these  examinations  he  made  available  for 
use  at  local  discretion  in  accredited '  schools  or  school  systems. 
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In  grade  XII,  the  reasons  for  maintaining  Departmental  examin¬ 
ations  are  similar  to  those  for  grade  IX,  but  go  beyond.  Grade  XII 
examinations  are  still  the  best  single  predictor  of  success  in  University. 
While  the  Matriculation  Study7  suggests  that  their  use  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  can  be  improved,  it  is  judged  essential  that  these  examinations  be 
retained  and  improved. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

9.  That  the  Departmental  examinations  he  maintained  at  the  grade 
XII  level  in  all  schools ,  and  extended  to  all  matriculation  courses. 

Complaints  were  made  by  employers  that  the  high  school  diploma 
was  meaningless  in  terms  of  the  competence  of  many  students  who 
held  it.  The  Commission  discounts  such  charges  largely  on  the  ground 
that  contacts  with  the  school  would  have  made  possible  more  accurate 
appraisal  of  prospective  employees.  It  is  aware,  however,  that  the 
high  school  diploma  should  be  a  respectable  achievement,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  highest  academic  terms,  but  in  terms  of  having  reached 
at  least  a  desirable  working  level  in  communication  and  computational 
skills,  as  well  as  general  development  and  maturity. 

The  present  examination  system  seems  to  relegate  the  high  school 
diploma  to  the  status  of  a  consolation  prize,  for  there  is  no  difference 
in  examinations  where  they  are  required.  To  safeguard  and  even  en¬ 
hance  this  kind  of  achievement,  the  high  school  diploma  should  receive 
some  special  attention. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  students  in  non-matriculation  pro¬ 
grams  must  take  examinations  identical  to  students  in  matriculation 
programs,  particularly  in  English.  Furthermore,  many  students 
achieving  a  high  school  diploma  take  no  mathematics  courses  in  grades 
XI  and  XII,  and  are  not  required  to  demonstrate  arithmetical  compe¬ 
tence  after  their  grade  X  year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

10.  That  all  students  leaving  high  school  at  any  stage  he  required  to 
write  tests  of  computational  and  communicational  skills,  and  that  a 
satisfactory  level  of  achievement  he  required  and  he  sufficient  as  a 
partial  basis  upon  which  to  grant  a  high  school  diploma. 

11.  That  such  standardized  tests  be  wholly  and  directly  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  non-accr edited  schools  and  that 
they  he  distributed  for  local  administration  by  accredited  schools. 

12.  That  accredited  schools  he  given  the  power  to  recommend  regard¬ 
ing  the  whole  program  of  their  pupils  who  qualify  for  high  school  dip¬ 
lomas,  subject  to  Recommendations  9,  10  and  11,  above. 


7Joint  Committee  to  Coordinate  High  School  and  University  Curricula, 
Progress  Report,  February,  1958. 
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INTERNAL  TESTING 

The  measurement  of  achievement  and  the  benefits  of  a  testing 
program  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  external  examinations.  Ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  testing  both  have  an  important  place  in  education ; 
they  warrant  equal  attention  and  concern.  A  recent  study  of  prin¬ 
cipals'  associations  (which  are  organized  and  operative  in  the  vast 
majority  of  school  systems)  reveals  that  they  consider  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  school  or  system-wide  tests  to  be  their  prime  function.  One 
may  even  suspect  indiscriminate  and  excessive  activity  in  this  regard. 

While  overall  improvement  is  estimated  in  local  testing  and  exam¬ 
ining,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  the  program  has  reached  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level.  The  competence  of  teachers  in  this  program  will  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  effectiveness  of  their  instruction.  Not  all  teachers, 
no  matter  how  well  prepared  in  their  teaching  fields,  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  level  of  proficiency  required  in  the  full  use  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  tests. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

13.  That  each  major  school  system — including  cities ,  divisions  and 
counties — secure  the  services  of,  or  have  ready  access  to,  a  trained  and 
competent  person  in  testing  and  measurement. 

An  effective  and  reliable  program  of  internal  testing  must  be  at 
least  partially  based  upon  tools  of  evaluation  which  are  better  than 
typical  teacher-made  tests.  V alid  and  reliable  tests  with  Alberta  norms 
must  be  available  for  classroom  use.  Suitable  tests  of  this  nature  are 
neither  readily  available  nor  extensively  used  in  Alberta.  The  Com¬ 
mission  deems  it  urgent  that  the  Department  of  Education  take  the 
initiative  in  developing  standardized  tests  for  appropriate  local  and 
Departmental  use.  Standardized  tests  are  required  periodically  to 
sample  the  adequacy  of  courses  and  the  levels  of  attainment  in  various 
subjects  and  grade  levels,  on  a  province- wide  basis. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

14.  That  a  Bureau  of  Tests  and  Standards  he  created  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  facilitate  the  development  of  standardized  tests, 
to  upgrade  local  testing  programs,  and  to  sample  and  maintain  continu¬ 
ous  records  of  achievement  in  crucial  subject  areas  throughout  the 
whole  school  system. 

Report  Cards 

Numerous  persons  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  forms  of  re¬ 
port  cards  and  the  type  of  reporting  used  by  various  schools.  At 
present,  these  matters  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  schools  and  school 
systems.  While  report  cards  should  be  simple  and  easily  understood, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are  not  the  only  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  school  and  the  parent  concerning  the  pupil’s  program 
and  progress.  Direct  contact  through  parent-teacher  interviews  are 
perhaps  a  superior  means  of  achieving  this  end. 
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CHAPTER  10 


THE  ACCEPTABILITY  OF  MATRICULANTS  IN  ALBERTA 

AND  ELSEWHERE 

Closely  related  to  examinations,  one  of  the  most  disturbing  and 
contentious  issues  placed  before  the  Commission  had  regard  to  the 
admissibility  of  Alberta  matriculants  to  universities,  particularly 
those  outside  Alberta.  Rather  conflicting  evidence  was  presented  in 
briefs  and  hearings,  as  well  as  from  other  sources.  The  Commission 
therefore  initiated  a  study1  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  provide  reliable 
information  about  the  matter.  Data  from  this  study  are  presented  in 
the  following  pages  under  three  main  heads : 

1.  evidence  relating  to  the  admissibility  of  Alberta  matriculants  as  submitted 
in  briefs,  hearings  and  supporting  documents, 

2.  an  extensive  collection  of  further  evidence  from  school  principals  in  Alberta, 

3.  expert  opinion  concerning  the  acceptability  in  Alberta  of  matriculants  from 
other  provinces. 

Although  the  Commission  recognizes  that  the  study  has  limited 
validity,  it  is  confident  that  it  has  enabled  its  members  to  place  the 
problem  in  more  accurate  perspective.  The  major  limitations  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  great  variety  of  matriculation  requirements  in  different  faculties  make 
generalization  very  difficult. 

2.  In  attempting  to  deal  with  cases  of  individual  students  on  their  merits, 
universities  often  do  not  enforce  stated  requirements  exactly  as  stated. 

3.  In  few  instances  are  the  records  of  either  universities  or  high  schools  so 
organized  as  to  make  really  rigorous  study  of  the  question  feasible  in  the  time 
available. 

4.  The  study  is  concerned  only  with  interprovincial  acceptability  of  matricu¬ 
lants,  not  with  whether  matriculation  requirements  are  as  high  or  as  low  as  they 
should  be. 

OPINIONS  FROM  BRIEFS,  HEARINGS,  AND  SUPPORTING 

DOCUMENTS 

The  Commission  requested  the  parties  concerned  to  table  original 
correspondence  upon  which  they  had  based  their  opinions  and  from 
which  they  had  liberally  drawn  excerpts.  In  all,  the  Commission  re¬ 
viewed  statements  from: 

1.  the  registrars  of  eighteen  universities  and  colleges, 

2.  the  registrars  of  ten  private  schools  in  various  provinces, 

3.  parents  of  individual  students  who  have  moved  from  Alberta  in  the  course 
of  their  senior  high  school  career  or,  having  completed  grade  XII  in  Alberta, 
have  sought  admission  to  universities  other  than  the  University  of  Alberta.  While 
the  replies  of  all  these  groups  are  pertinent  to  the  general  matter  of  standards, 
the  replies  of  the  registrars  of  the  universities  are  most  pertinent  to  the  subject 
of  this  present  report:  namely,  the  acceptability  of  Alberta  matriculants  in  other 
universities.  The  Commission  considered  carefully  one  thorough  study  which 
commands  the  respect  of  several  registrars  of  universities. 


1R.  S.  MacArthur,  Acceptability  of  Matriculants — Alberta  and  Elsewhere. 
(Special  study  prepared  for  the  Commission.) 
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Among  the  first  generalizations  to  be  reached  are  the  following : 

1.  Universities  in  provinces  requiring  grade  XIII  for  senior  matriculation  may 
require  (particularly  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  where  the  “may”  is 
usually  “do”)  an  Alberta  matriculant  to  present  credit  in  some  subjects  beyond 
that  required  for  Alberta  matriculation,  in  order  that  his  Alberta  grade  XU 
standing  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  grade  XIII  standing  in  the  other 
province. 

2.  Requirements  for  entry  at  the  level  of  senior  matriculation  usually  vary 
from  faculty  to  faculty  within  a  university. 

3.  General  admission  policies  may  be  interpreted  somewhat  flexibly,  depending 
upon  such  factors  as  the  general  level  of  marks  presented  by  the  student,  and 
the  accommodation  available  in  the  university. 

4.  Points  2  and  3  (above)  make  planning  on  the  part  of  the  student  during 
his  high  school  career,  and  generalization  on  the  part  of  persons  studying  this 
matter,  quite  difficult. 

Other  major  contentions  placed  before  the  Commission  are  given 
below. 

1.  Provinces  having  grade  XIII  definitely  add  additional  requirements  beyond 
Alberta  matriculation,  and  where  registrars  of  universities  in  other  provinces 
express  uneasiness  about  Alberta  matriculation  students  the  difficulties  are  almost 
entirely  in  mathematics  and  in  languages  other  than  English. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  U.B.C.  in  respect  of  a  language,  no  barriers  are  faced 
by  Alberta  high  school  graduates  providing  they  have  taken  the  necessary  subjects 
in  their  high  school  programs. 

3.  Alberta’s  grade  XII  is  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario’s  and  B.C.’s  grade 
XIII  with  the  minor  exceptions  noted. 

4.  No  Canadian  university  reports  Alberta  graduates  as  being  unacceptable 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  individual  faculties. 

The  Commission’s  conclusions  are: 

1.  The  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Alberta 
matriculation  program  implied  or  directly  stated  in  several  briefs. 

2.  The  degree  of  rejection  by  non-Alberta  universities  of  applicants  who  hold 
the  present  Alberta  matriculation,  as  implied  and  stated  in  briefs,  is  unduly 
magnified. 

3.  Alberta  matriculants  are  not  generally  held  by  registrars  of  other  provinces 
to  be  educationally  inferior  to  other  matriculants. 

4.  In  mathematics  and  languages  other  than  English  Alberta  students  have 
been  judged  deficient.  This  opinion  is  relatively  common  to  certain  faculties  in 
various  universities  with  regard  to  languages,  and  relatively  restricted  to  faculties 
which  require  mathematics  as  a  prerequisite.  In  these  subjects  a  number  of 
students  have  been  admitted  with  deficiencies  to  be  made  up  in  the  first  year. 

5.  Notwithstanding  ineffective  guidance  and  the  lack  of  planning,  which  in 
themselves  have  been  causes  of  unfortunate  situations,  it  is  both  desirable  and 
possible  to  modify  the  Alberta  high  school  program  so  as  to  facilitate  the  enrol¬ 
ment  of  Alberta  matriculants  in  all  universities. 

EVIDENCE  SUBMITTED  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS 

According  to  the  instructions  of  the  Commission,  the  research 
director  conducted  a  survey  of  the  status  of  Alberta  matriculants  at 
universities  elsewhere  in  Canada,  insofar  as  such  status  was  known  to 
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the  principals  of  Alberta  high  schools.  The  purposes  of  the  study  were 
to  ascertain,  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principals,  and  for 
the  sample  of  schools  selected : 

1.  the  number  of  graduates  of  these  high  schools  who  were  admitted,  at  the 
level  of  senior  matriculation,  to  Canadian  universities  other  than  the  University 
of  Alberta  in  the  three  year  period  September,  1955  to  September,  1957,  inclusive; 

2.  of  these  the  number  who,  although  holding  clear  Alberta  matriculation,  were 
admitted  to  the  other  universities  with  deficiencies; 

3.  the  number  of  graduates  of  these  high  schools  who  during  this  period,  although 
holding  clear  Alberta  matriculation,  were  refused  admission  to  another  Canadian 
university  at  the  level  of  senior  matriculation; 

4.  the  number  of  graduates  of  these  high  schools  who,  over  the  academic  years 
1955-56  to  1957-58  inclusive,  performed  with  distinction,  at  any  level,  at  Canadian 
universities  other  than  the  University  of  Alberta; 

5.  the  names  and  details  of  the  case  for  each  student  reported  under  2  and  3 
(above).  Terms  appearing  in  this  statement  of  purposes  may  be  further  defined 
by  reference  to  the  copies  of  questionnaires  and  other  forms  used  in  the  study. 

The  sample  to  which  questionnaires  were  mailed  consisted  of  the 
principals  of  all  accredited  secondary  schools  in  Alberta  which  in  the 
school  year  1957-58  taught  grade  XII  and  offered  standard  instruction 
time,  i.e.,  had  at  least  one  teacher  for  each  senior  high  school  grade 
taught.  The  list  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn  includes  all  accred¬ 
ited  secondary  schools  in  the  province — public,  separate  and  private. 
(See  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  in  Alberta :  1957-58,  Alberta  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.)  The  201  schools  to  which  questionnaires  were 
mailed  enrolled,  in  1957-58,  8,377  grade  XII  pupils,  or  91.2  per  cent  of 
all  grade  XII  pupils  in  the  province.  Returns  were  received  from  199 
of  these  schools,  or  99.0  per  cent  of  the  sample.  This  extremely  high 
percentage  return  compares  with  the  99.2  per  cent  return  from  the 
Teacher  Questionnaire  study  conducted  last  May.  Only  two  small 
schools,  one  public  and  one  private,  did  not  complete  returns. 

The  following  conclusions  are  indicated  by  the  study  (subject  to 
the  qualification  that  returns  could  be  completed  only  “to  the  best  of 
their  present  knowledge”  by  the  principals)  : 

1.  In  absolute  numbers,  over  the  period  of  survey,  285  Alberta  matriculants 
were  admitted  at  the  level  of  senior  matriculation  to  Canadian  universities  other 
than  the  University  of  Alberta.  Of  these,  nine  students,  although  holding  clear 
Alberta  matriculation  for  the  corresponding  Alberta  faculty  or  school,  were 
admitted  to  the  other  university  with  deficiencies.  No  Alberta  matriculants  seeking 
admission  to  another  university  at  the  level  of  senior  matriculation  and  holding 
matriculation  for  the  corresponding  Alberta  faculty  or  school  were  refused 
admission  to  the  other  university.  Forty-eight  graduates  of  Alberta  high  schools 
performed  with  distinction,  at  any  level,  at  Canadian  universities  other  than  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

2.  While  the  absolute  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  above  categories  certainly  cannot 
be  assumed  to  be  completely  valid,  more  confidence  can  be  placed  in  relative 
frequencies. 

3  Of  the  nine  students  admitted  with  deficiencies,  six  were  admitted  to  univer¬ 
sities  in  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  in  which  provinces  grade  XIII  is  necessary 
for  senior  matriculation.  Two  were  admitted  to  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  one  to  the  University  of  Manitoba. 
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4.  In  eight  of  the  nine  cases  admitted  with  deficiency,  the  deficiency  was  in 
mathematics  or  French  or  both.  In  no  case  did  the  student  deficient  in  French 
have  credit  in  French  31,  and  in  only  one  case  did  the  student  deficient  in  mathe¬ 
matics  have  credit  in  Mathematics  31  (mark  of  60  per  cent). 

5.  Deficiencies  were  removed  by  carrying  an  additional  course  or  by  attending 
summer  school. 

6.  In  view  of  the  variety  of  requirements  in  different  faculties  of  different 
Canadian  universities,  very  careful  educational  guidance  in  the  high  school  is 
needed  for  students  intending  to  go  to  other  universities. 

7.  Many  complaints  about  students  having  matriculation  for  the  corresponding 
University  of  Alberta  faculty  or  school  but  being  unacceptable  to  another  Canadian 
university  prove  upon  investigation  to  be  unfounded. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  MATRICULANTS  FROM 

OTHER  PROVINCES 

As  a  further  means  of  sensing  relative  standards  in  Alberta  and 
the  rest  of  Canada,  the  Commission  secured  through  interview  and 
letters  the  opinions  of  competent  persons  regarding  problems  of  ad¬ 
mitting  matriculants  from  other  provinces  to  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta.  The  Commission’s  impressions  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  variety  of  requirements  across  Canada  each 
case  is  treated  more  or  less  on  its  merits — a  procedure  which  works  reasonably 
well,  but  which  must  often  cause  students  difficulties.  A  major  factor  guiding  such 
decisions  is  the  general  level  of  marks  presented  by  the  student  in  his  matricula¬ 
tion  program;  another  factor  is  the  accommodation  available. 

2.  Students  attending  high  school  in  another  province  and  planning  to  attend 
the  University  of  Alberta  can  usually  select  matriculation  programs  that  cor¬ 
respond  with  Alberta  admission  requirements. 

3.  If  such  planning  does  not  take  place  in  the  high  school,  however,  for  each 
of  the  nine  provinces  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  situations  in  which  a  student  may 
have  senior  matriculation  for  a  faculty  or  school  of  a  university  in  his  own  prov¬ 
ince,  but  may  not  have  clear  matriculation  for  the  corresponding  faculty  or  school 
of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

4.  Provided  that  there  is  only  one  deficiency  and  that  it  is  not  in  a  subject 
normally  prescribed  as  a  prerequisite  for  compulsory  courses  in  the  program, 
it  is  likely  that  the  student  would  be  admitted  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

5.  The  Dean  of  the  faculty  concerned  would  decide  whether  or  not  the  deficiency 
would  have  to  be  cleared  during  the  student’s  first  year. 

6.  In  some  instances,  even  if  the  deficiency  is  not  in  a  subject  normally  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  prerequisite  for  compulsory  courses,  the  student  may  be  required  to 
clear  the  deficiency  (e.g.,  one  foreign  language  for  Engineers). 

SUMMARY 

Taking  all  sources  of  information  into  consideration,  the  Com¬ 
mission  risks  a  clear  statement  of  its  conclusions.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
these  are  unimpeachable,  but  they  may  possess  greater  validity  than 
many  conclusions  previously  reached.  The  degree  of  authority  with 
which  they  are  offered  cannot  go  beyond  the  confidence  in  pledged  in¬ 
dividuals  and  institutions  who,  in  some  cases,  understandably  request¬ 
ed  confidence,  and  in  other  cases  rather  perplexingly  shrank  from  un¬ 
reserved  public  statement. 

First ,  a  wide  variety  of  requirements  exists  across  Canada  with 
respect  to  matriculation  for  different  faculties  of  different  universities. 
Canadian  universities  attempt,  in  actually  applying  such  requirements 
to  individual  students,  to  keep  these  requirements  reasonably  equival- 
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ent.  But  there  are  instances  where  a  student  having  clear  matriculation 
for  a  faculty  or  school  of  a  university  in  his  own  province  may  be 
admitted  with  deficiency,  or  not  admitted  at  all,  to  the  corresponding 
faculty  or  school  of  a  university  in  another  province.  This  is  true 
whether  the  student  be  an  Alberta  matriculant  seeking  admission  else¬ 
where,  or  a  matriculant  from  elsewhere  seeking  admission  to  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

Second,  students  attending  high  school  in  Alberta  and  planning  to 
attend  university  in  another  province  can  usually  select  matriculation 
programs  which  correspond  with  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
other  university.  This  statement  must  be  qualified  as  follows : 

1.  Very  careful  educational  guidance  in  the  high  school  is  needed  for  students 
intending  to  go  to  other  universities.  If  such  guidance  and  pre-planning  does 
not  take  place,  the  student  may  find  that  his  Alberta  matriculation  is  not  accepted 
as  clear  matriculation  elsewhere. 

2.  The  necessary  subjects  may  not  be  available  to  the  student  in  his  particular 
Alberta  high  school. 

3.  For  admission  at  the  level  of  senior  matriculation  to  universities  in  which 
senior  matriculation  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  grade  Xm,  the  student  may  in 
some  instances  have  to  undertake  some  study  beyond  the  normal  three  years  of 
the  Alberta  senior  high  school  program,  or  else  accept  admission  with  deficiency 
in  the  other  university. 

4.  Complaints  about  students  having  matriculation  for  the  corresponding  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  faculty  or  school  but  being  unacceptable  at  another  Canadian 
university  often  prove  upon  investigation  to  be  unfounded.  The  actual  number 
of  cases  of  Alberta  matriculants  experiencing  difficulty  in  gaining  entry  to  other 
universities  is  small.  To  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principals  of  Alberta 
senior  high  schools  having  at  least  one  teacher  for  each  high  school  grade,  over 
the  three  years  beginning  September  1955,  1956  and  1957  only  nine  students 
holding  clear  Alberta  matriculation  for  the  corresponding  Alberta  faculty  or 
school  were  admitted  with  deficiency  at  the  level  of  senior  matriculation  to  a 
faculty  or  school  of  another  Canadian  university,  while  no  Alberta  matriculants 
were  refused  admission  at  this  level  to  another  Canadian  university. 

5.  A  quite  analagous  situation  exists  with  respect  to  students  attending  high 
school  in  other  provinces  and  seeking  admission  to  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Third ,  and  in  general,  the  academic  standard  of  matriculation 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  Alberta  is  as  high  as  senior  matriculation 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  any  other  province  in  Canada  excluding  the 
two  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  which  require  grade 
XIII  or  equivalent  for  senior  matriculation.  The  contention  that  the 
academic  standard  of  Alberta  matriculation  is  one  of  the  lowest  in 
Canada  is  not  sustained. 

Fourth,  with  particular  reference  to  mathematics  and  languages 
other  than  English,  the  Alberta  matriculant  who  has  not  studied  trigo¬ 
nometry  and/or  has  had  only  two  years  of  such  language  study  is 
likely  to  find  himself  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  is  continuing  study  of 
these  subjects  elsewhere  in  Canada.  Where  difficulty  is  met  by  Alberta 
matriculants  in  completely  satisfying  admission  requirements  of  other 
universities,  this  difficulty  is  nearly  always  in  mathematics  or  in 
languages  other  than  English,  or  both.  Where  some  uneasiness  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  registrars  about  the  performance  of  Alberta  students  after 
admission  to  other  universities,  this  is  nearly  always  with  respect  to 
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mathematics  and/or  languages  other  than  English.  The  inclusion  of 
the  equivalents  of  Mathematics  31  and  French  31  in  the  high  school 
programs  of  Alberta  matriculants  would  be  of  tremendous  assistance 
to  Alberta  matriculants  who  may  wish  to  attend  university  elsewhere 
in  Canada — with  regard  to  both  admission  and  subsequent  per¬ 
formance.  Indeed,  the  Alberta  Grade  VII  to  XII  program  in  the 
matriculation  route  could  probably  be  so  organized  as  to  include  con¬ 
tent  equivalent  to  that  of  Mathematics  31  and  French  31  without  over¬ 
loading  Alberta  matriculants. 

Fifth,  this  study  has  strongly  underlined  a  need  for  more  nearly 
uniform  matriculation  requirements  across  Canada,  or  for  greater  co¬ 
ordination  of  universities’  policies  regarding  admissions.  No  small 
part  of  public  confusion  and  concern  regarding  this  matter  seems  to 
be  related  to  a  profusion  of  “office”  practices  from  one  campus  to 
another. 
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CHAPTER  11 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  CURRICULUM— 

A  PERSPECTIVE 

The  curriculum — the  actual  learning  experiences  of  pupils  in 
classrooms — is  the  fundamental  means  whereby  educational  tasks  are 
performed,  educational  ends  achieved.  The  forces  acting  upon  its  de¬ 
velopment  are  many.  Some  of  them  are  secondary  and  indirect:  for 
example,  the  population  and  economic  trends  noted  earlier  in  this 
report.  Others  are  primary  and  direct,  as  when  individuals  or  groups 
deliberately  set  out  to  structure  programs  and  even  to  predispose 
outcomes. 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  Alberta 
curriculum  under  influences  of  two  main  kinds :  those  bearing  on  the 
organization  of  school  areas — and,  by  consequence,  of  school  units; 
and  those  bearing  on  educational  (i.e.,  more  narrowly  curricular) 
theory  and  practice.  This  and  following  chapters  will  attempt  to 
assess  and  recommend  concerning  the  modern  workings  of  this  cur¬ 
riculum  in  terms  of  administrative  authority,  school  programs  (es¬ 
pecially  at  the  high-school  level),  and  the  subject  fields. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 


Local  School  Districts 

The  local  school  district  pattern  had  been  established  early  in 
the  Northwest  Territories.  Typically,  the  district  was  administered 
by  a  three-member  board  of  trustees,  and  comprised  an  area  four 
miles  square.  This  size  was  thought  to  permit  convenient  walking  to 
the  single  school  of  the  district. 

When  Alberta  was  incorporated  as  a  province  in  1905  its  educa¬ 
tional  system  was  well  organized  in  the  small  rural  units,  602  of 
which  existed  at  the  time.  Through  the  years  the  number  was  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  5,000.  Most  of  these  remain,  though  the  majority 
no  longer  operate  their  own  schools  (see  Table  17) . 

Consolidated  School  Districts 

The  first  experiment  in  cooperation  to  form  a  larger  area,  one  with 
greater  resources  both  of  pupils  and  of  money,  took  the  form  of  the 
Consolidated  School  District.  In  such  a  district  three  or  four  or  more 
of  the  local  districts,  normally  in  rural  areas,  combined  under  one 
board  to  operate  a  single  school.  The  Consolidated  S.D.  of  Warner, 
formed  in  1913,  was  the  first  of  these ;  by  the  end  of  1919  there  were 
63  consolidated  school  districts  in  Alberta. 

Although  several  more  consolidations  were  formed  during  the 
following  three  decades,  the  movement  really  ended  in  the  early 
1920’s.  Transportation  problems  were  enormous,  and  whether  be¬ 
cause  of  transportation,  increased  land  settlement  in  certain  areas, 
or  lack  of  alertness  to  the  responsibility  for  secondary  education,  the 
disestablishment  of  consolidated  schools  began  in  1922.  Today,  all 
but  nine  have  disappeared. 
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Rural  High  School  Districts 

The  next  development  in  centralization  began  with  the  passing  of 
the  Secondary  Consolidated  School  Act  in  April,  1921,  resulting  in 
what  were  known  as  Rural  High  School  Districts.  In  these  units,  from 
four  to  eight  local  districts  combined  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  only — without  providing  transportation.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  of  the  total  of  nineteen  rural  high  school  districts 
formed,  seventeen  were  centralized  in  towns. 

The  rural  high  school  district  movement  began  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Irma  district  in  September,  1921,  and  was  in  full  progress 
by  1925.  Most  of  the  nineteen  districts  remained  in  existence  until 
the  later  establishment  of  the  large  school  divisions.  By  1946  all 
had  disappeared. 

A  factor  that  deterred  the  formation  of  rural  high  school  districts 
in  greater  numbers  was  a  change  in  the  government  grant  structure 
in  October,  1921 — only  six  months  after  the  enabling  Act  had  been 
passed,  and  before  it  had  begun  to  have  its  effect.  This  change  in 
grants,  prompted  by  a  desire  to  provide  further  aid  to  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  gave  an  additional  fifty  cents  per  pupil  per  day  to  local  school 
districts  containing  one-room  schools  in  which  instruction  beyond 
Grade  VIII  was  provided.  How  many  high  school  districts  might 
otherwise  have  been  formed  will  never  be  known,  but  286  one-room 
school  districts  turned  centralization  aside  to  accept  the  fifty-cent 
grant. 

School  Divisions 

In  1929,  the  Hon.  Perren  Baker,  then  Minister  of  Education,  dis¬ 
tributed  a  fourteen-page  pamphlet  addressed  “to  those  interested  in 
rural  education”,  attempting  to  bring  Albertans  to  an  awareness  of 
the  “deplorable  lack”  in  rural  secondary  education  and  of  their 
responsibility  in  that  field.  The  plan  he  then  proposed — establishment 
of  larger  units  of  administration  (School  Divisions)  —  was  placed 
before  the  Legislature  as  a  bill  in  1930.  Although  it  was  then  rejected, 
the  change  of  government  five  years  later  led  to  its  enactment  in  modi¬ 
fied  form.  In  1936,  without  a  vote,  all  rural  areas  and  hamlets  were 
absorbed  into  the  new  School  Divisions.  Later,  they  were  joined  by 
most  towns,  villages,  and  other  independent  units.  By  the  end  of  1937 
eleven  divisions  were  in  operation;  one  year  later  there  were  twice 
that  number;  in  1939  there  were  44  —  more  than  two-thirds  the 
present  number. 

Counties 

The  Coterminous  Boundaries  Commission,  reporting  in  1954, 
recommended  making  the  boundaries  of  school  divisions  and  muni¬ 
cipalities  coterminous.  The  county  thus  combines  the  functions  of  the 
former  municipality  and  the  former  school  division.  The  county  or¬ 
ganization  came  into  being  in  1951  —  Grande  Prairie  being  No.  1,  and 
Vulcan  No.  2. 
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ATTENDANCE  AREAS  AND  SCHOOL  UNITS 

Closely  following  the  development  of  the  large  administrative 
units  was  the  development  of  larger  attendance  areas  and  schools.  The 
latter  were  not,  of  course,  directly  caused  by  the  large  administrative 
units,  though  “centralization” —  the  bringing  together  of  an  optimum 
number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  a  single  school  plant  —  was  en¬ 
visaged  as  a  benefit.  Other  factors  were  the  shortage  of  teachers 
during  and  following  the  war,  the  opening  up  of  roads  and  the  use 
of  vans  in  the  40’s  and  50’s. 

A  clear  indication  of  the  rate  and  extent  of  school  centralization 
is  found  in  Table  17,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  local  districts 
operating  schools  (centralized  or  other)  at  intervals  from  1919  to 
1957.  From  1942-43,  when  centralization  was  just  beginning,  until 
1956-57  the  percentage  of  operating  districts  dropped  from  81.76  to 
27.10.  In  1957-58  there  were  only  384  one-room  schools  operating  in 
Alberta,  accommodating  5,294  pupils  in  isolated  and  sparsely  settled 
areas. 

In  1958-59  Alberta’s  schools  vary  considerably.  In  those  small 
rural  districts  still  operating,  one-teacher  schools  offer  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  instruction.  In  villages  and  towns  the  instruc¬ 
tion  extends  upward:  practically  all  towns  offer  the  complete  three 
years  of  high  school  education.  Within  school  divisions  and  counties  a 
mixture  of  the  above  types  is  likely  to  be  found,  although  the  current 
degree  of  centralization  and  transportation  gives  the  great  majority 
of  children  access  to  Grades  I  -  XII  in  graded  schools. 

TABLE  17 

PER  CENT  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OPERATING  SCHOOLS 

1919-1957 


Year 

No.  of  Districts 
in  Existence 

Per  Cent  of 

Districts  Operating 

1919-20 

3,215 

87.90 

1924-25 

3,431 

88.40 

1929-30 

3,720 

89.13 

1934-35 

3,766 

91.02 

1939-40 

4,008 

89.55 

1942-43 

(centralization  begins) 

81.76 

1944-45 

4,022 

64.52 

1949  50 

3,965 

58.08 

1954-55 

4,049 

35.71 

1956-57 

4,100 

27.10 

The  critical  problems  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  pupils 
have  by  no  means  the  same  significance  in  urban  areas  as  in  rural 
areas.  The  size  and  range  of  grades  in  a  given  city  school  are,  of 
course,  matters  of  concern  —  but  in  terms  of  population  pressures  and 
location  rather  than  of  minimum  programs. 

Table  18  shows  the  proportion  of  students  by  grade  attending 
various  kinds  of  senior  high  school  in  1958.  It  is  noteworthy  that  seven- 
eighths  of  these  students  are  in  attendance  at  standard-instruction¬ 
time  schools. 


TABLE  18 

ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  BY  TYPE  AND  GRADE 

1957-58  Population 

(Information  from  Department  of  Education) 
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*As  defined  in  Senior  High  School  Handbook. 
fThese  are  included  in  the  199  above. 
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EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
The  Elementary  Program 

The  Enterprise .  In  1933,  a  committee  of  three  was  assigned  to 
study  elementary  education  in  Alberta.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
outcome,  two  years  later,  was  the  introduction  of  the  activity  program, 
the  spirit  of  which  was  largely  to  raise  students  beyond  rote  learning 
only  and  to  facilitate  personal  and  social  behavioral  outcomes.  A 
period  of  trial  preceded  its  full-fledged  adoption.  It  is  recognized  that 
early  efforts  assumed  excessive  hammer-and-saw  and  applebox  charac¬ 
teristics.  In  an  attempt  to  place  the  program  in  its  proper  perspective 
it  was  renamed  the  “enterprise”,  and  defined  as  “a  cooperative  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  social  purpose  .  .  .  and  experience  in  intelligent  social 
behavior.”  1  Elementary  curriculum  bulletins  were  revised  and  have 
remained  unchanged  in  principle  until  the  present  time. 

Although  the  enterprise  method  is  now  recognized  as  being  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher  who  subscribes  to  that  method, 
who  has  a  class  of  reasonable  size  and  who  has  adequate  library,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  hasty  imposition  on  the  whole  school  system 
lacked  safeguards. 

An  Integrated  Curriculum.  The  advent  of  the  enterprise  was 
accompanied  logically  by  the  breaking  down  of  discrete  subject  matter 
courses  and  their  reorganization  around  themes  such  as  “Getting  and 
Preparing  Food”.  From  each  subject  field  suitable  content  was  to  be 
chosen  to  develop  the  theme.  Through  a  series  of  themes  pupils  would 
in  fact  cover  the  equivalent  of  a  year’s  work  in  a  given  subject  area. 

Since  the  enterprise  was  conceived,  quite  desirably,  as  a  means  of 
going  beyond  rote  learning,  the  scope  of  the  elementary  curriculum 
was  laid  out  on  the  premise  that  the  enterprise  should  be  used.  Al¬ 
though  the  onus  generally  was  on  teachers  to  organize  otherwise  if 
they  wished,  there  was  evidently  a  large  element  of  compulsion  to 
adhere  to  the  enterprise  method. 

Just  as  evidently  there  was  a  substantial  degree  of  inherent  per¬ 
missiveness  in  the  curriculum  with  regard  to  the  selection  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  subject  matter,  for  the  1949  bulletin  decried  “an  alarm¬ 
ing  neglect  of  health  and  science  in  elementary  schools”,2  and  specified 
health  and  science  content  in  more  detail  than  formerly.  It  also  insisted 
that  these  areas  remain  “integrated”  with  the  enterprise  activity. 

Materials  which  were  not  readily  assimilated  into  enterprise  were 
to  be  handled  somewhat  distinctly  as  “parallel  activities”.  The  number 
of  such  activities  has  increased  rather  steadily :  now,  in  1959,  sub¬ 
stantial  content  areas  are  so  outlined. 

Scope  and  Sequence.  Another  development,  consistent  with  the 
foregoing  but  not  inherently  related  to  enterprise,  is  the  outlining  of 
curriculum  in  terms  of  its  “scope”  and  its  “sequence”.  The  scope  con- 


*D.  J.  Dickie,  The  Enterprise  in  Theory  and  Practice  (Gage,  1940),  p.  125. 
“Bulletin  2,  Elementary  School  (1949),  p.  16. 
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sists  of  a  variety  of  problems  around  which  studies  are  to  center ;  the 
sequence,  of  a  series  of  social  situations  set  forth  for  study.  A  problem 
is  set  forth  in  tiers  of  increasingly  advanced  concepts  to  be  studied  in 
six  consecutive  years. 

The  Present  Program .  The  elementary  curriculum,  based  on  six 
years,  is  uniform  across  the  province  and  includes  those  subjects  which 
have  ordinarily  been  associated  with  education  at  this  level.  (Some  of 
the  traditional  course  names  have  been  changed  or  hidden :  enterprise, 
for  example,  includes  the  social  studies  of  history,  geography,  civics, 
citizenship,  ethics,  as  well  as  health  and  science.)  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  basic  subjects  of  arithmetic,  reading,  literature  (including 
poetry) ,  composition,  physical  education,  music,  and  art.  Times  to  be 
devoted  to  each  subject  are  not  specified. 

The  Junior  High  School  Program 

Reorganization.  The  use  of  the  term  ‘‘junior  high  school”  and 
the  movement  for  at  least  partial  reorganization  on  this  basis  reflects 
a  desire  to  provide  during  adolescent  years  an  educational  environ¬ 
ment  within  which  the  characteristics  of  adolescents  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  usefully.  A  related  purpose  has  been  to  effect  transition  from  a 
non-departmentalized  elementary  instructional  pattern  to  the  more 
highly  departmentalized  high  school  program.  Although  junior  high 
schools  were  found  in  Alberta  as  early  as  1919,  by  1934  and  1935 
several  cities  in  Alberta  had  adopted  this  form  of  organization,  pre¬ 
viously  implemented  in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 

Breadth  and  Integration.  As  developed  in  Alberta,  the  program 
consists  of  a  core  of  “compulsory”  courses  plus  a  complement  of  “ex¬ 
ploratory”  courses  to  provide  for  the  pursuit  of  interests  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  aptitudes  “in  cultural  and  practical  studies.”3  The 
scheduled  “blocking”  of  subjects  —  notably  the  association  of  language 
and  the  social  studies  —  is  substantially  a  continuation  of  the  in¬ 
tegrated  subject-matter  approach  in  the  elementary  program.  To  a 
lesser  degree,  the  “scope  and  sequence”  concept,  together  with  some 
prescription  of  method,  has  carried  over  from  the  elementary  school. 
Curriculum  content  is  organized  largely  on  the  assumption  that  the 
unit  method  should  be  used. 

Guidance.  The  spreading-out  of  content  in  the  junior  high  school 
curriculum  (as  compared  with  that  in  the  elementary  school)  is 
thought  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  educational  and 
occupational  futures  of  pupils.  A  guidance  program  is,  therefore,  con¬ 
cerned  with  educational  guidance  and  occupational  information. 

The  Present  Program.  The  compulsory  program  consists  of  social 
studies,  language,  literature,  mathematics,  science,  physical  education, 
health  and  personal  development  —  each  studied  for  all  three  years. 
The  elective  subjects  are  chosen  from  art,  dramatics,  music,  home 
economics,  industrial  arts,  agriculture,  community  economics,  oral 
French,  and  typewriting.  The  intention  is  that  four  of  these  subjects 


•Junior  High  School  Handbook  (1955),  p.  17. 
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will  be  sampled  during  the  three  years.  In  order  to  graduate,  the 
student  must  present  standing  in  the  exploratory  subjects,  and  pass 
the  five  Departmental  papers  in  one  year. 

The  Senior  High  School  Program 

Reorganization.  Attention  to  the  need  of  diversified  programs 
for  pupils  of  varying  interests  and  capacities  —  whether  by  various 
program  “tracks”  or  by  other  means  —  is  not  new.  In  1918,  Calgary, 
Edmonton  and  Lethbridge  implemented  systems  of  technical  or  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  In  1914,  the  Department  of  Education  planned  a  two- 
year  commercial  course  for  high  schools  and  offered  incentive  grants 
to  encourage  its  use.  In  1922,  the  Committee  on  High  School  Educa¬ 
tion,  envisaging  centrally  located  schools  for  special  purposes,  recom¬ 
mended  that  Alberta  high  schools  offer  six  programs:  normal 
entrance,  matriculation,  agricultural,  commercial,  technical,  and 
general.  None  of  these  plans  had  much  public  support;  the  last  had 
none  at  all. 

It  is  significant  that  in  1935  the  City  of  Calgary  adopted  the  com¬ 
posite  form  of  school  organization,  which  by  1956  had  become  widely 
accepted.  The  major  curricular  innovation  of  composite  schools  was 
not  the  establishment  of  divergent  programs  but  a  more  flexible  kind 
of  course  selection  in  terms  of  pupil  differences.  The  Commission 
senses  that  the  organization  of  secondary  schools  for  distinctive  edu¬ 
cational  or  vocational  purposes  is  more  controversial  than  the  diversi¬ 
fication  of  courses,  and  that  the  public  at  large  supports  the  latter. 

Diversified  Courses.  The  recent  curriculum,  in  contrast  to  that  of 
thirty  years  ago,  encompasses  many  courses.  Although  the  require¬ 
ments  of  instruction  time  and  school  size,  measured  in  numbers  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  govern  the  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offer¬ 
ed,  it  is  generally  true  that  greater  teacher  and  pupil  choice  of  pro¬ 
gram  is  possible.  The  theoretical  provision  is  that  over  and  above  a 
core  of  compulsory  courses  to  be  taken  by  all  students,  individual 
programs  should  be  moulded  from  various  matriculation,  general,  or 
pre-vocational  electives.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  this  point 
of  view  many  students  have  greater  opportunities  to  achieve  an  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  limits  of  their  capacities. 

Modified  Courses.  Vigorous  attempts  to  implement  the  above 
kind  of  flexible  program  in  as  many  schools  as  possible  have  created 
stresses  and  strains,  especially  to  the  extent  that  bodies  of  long- 
accepted  subject  matter  came  under  scrutiny.  In  effect,  the  high 
schools  broadened  their  avowed  functions  beyond  the  traditional  single 
purpose  of  preparing  for  higher  education.  No  longer  holding  solely 
to  academic  interests,  they  sought  ways  and  means  of  streamlining  or 
of  reducing  the  essential  matriculation  program  to  make  way  for  some 
degree  of  other  education.  Resulting  conflicts  have  impinged  directly 
on  the  high  school  curriculum. 

The  foregoing  developments,  together  with  greater  concern  for 
citizenship  and  more  general  education  for  all,  did  from  time  to  time 
result  in  changes  in  course  content  and  organization.  Two  notable 
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examples  are  social  studies  and  physical  science.  These  departures 
from  more  traditional  courses  drew  particular  criticism  —  not  be¬ 
cause  they  lacked  general  education  value,  but  because  they  depreci¬ 
ated  the  value  of  matriculation  programs. 

Still  other  changes  should  be  noted.  Health  and  personal  develop¬ 
ment  became  a  compulsory  course  for  all.  Academic  French  was 
reduced  from  three  courses  to  two.  The  mathematics  of  the  matricula¬ 
tion  program  was  reduced  to  three  courses;  and  at  different  times 
the  reorganization  of  mathematics  content  has  resulted  in  courses 
containing  elements  of  both  geometry  and  algebra,  for  example,  as 
opposed  to  distinct  geometry  or  algebra  courses. 

The  Present  Program.  Since  the  1930’s  the  completion  of  work 
in  the  senior  high  school  has  been  measured  in  terms  of  “credits".  A 
credit  is  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  completed  in  one  period  (35 
minutes)  per  week  during  the  school  year.  One  hundred  credits  are 
required  for  the  high  school  diploma,  which  is  normally  completed 
during  three  years  of  study. 

At  the  present  time,  minimum  requirements  for  the  diploma 
consist  of : 


(a)  Forty  to  forty-six  credits  in  prescribed  constants: 

Language  10,  20 
Literature  10,  20 
English  30 

Social  Studies  10,  20,  30 

Health  and  Personal  Development  10 

Physical  Education  10 


10  credits 
6  credits 
5  credits 
15  credits 
2-5  credits 
2-5  credits 


(b)  Fifty-four  to  sixty  credits  in  electives — that  is,  a  sufficient  number  of 
credits  in  electives  to  make  a  grand  total  of  at  least  100  credits,  including: 

i.  Credit  in  at  least  one  high  school  mathematics  course. 

ii.  Credit  in  at  least  one  high  school  science  course. 

iii.  Credit  in  one  Grade  XH  subject  in  addition  to  English  30  and  Social 
Studies  30. 


For  university  entrance,  the  requirements  call  for  a  high  school 
diploma  that  includes  subjects  specified  by  the  faculty  to  which  ad¬ 
mission  is  sought,  leaving  to  the  student  little  opportunity  for  personal 
choice. 

To  provide  for  the  varying  needs,  interests  and  capacities  of 
students  at  the  high  school  level,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  each 
student  to  choose  a  course  that  he  considers  worthwhile,  110  subjects 
(totalling  more  than  600  credits)  have  been  outlined  and  authorized. 
To  ensure  wise  choices,  the  need  for  adequate  guidance  is  emphasized, 
but  the  final  choice  of  program  is  left  to  the  individual  and  his 
parents  —  subject  to  the  student  achieving  certain  prerequisite  stand¬ 
ings  where  they  are  required. 

Many  variations  in  program  are  possible  as  students  choose  from 
courses  classified  as  academic,  commercial,  shop,  home  economics,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  general.  However,  only  one  type  of  diploma  is  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  successful  candidates  —  the  actual 
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courses  and  credits  being  listed  in  the  formal  statement  which  is  sent 
to  each  student.  This  is  a  major  change  from  earlier  times,  when  six 
different  courses  were  detailed,  each  carrying  its  own  distinctive 
diploma. 

As  indicated  in  an  earlier  section,  only  six  per  cent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  high  school  proceed  to  university.  Yet  so  great  is  the 
prestige  of  this  program  that  every  high  school  in  the  province  is 
forced  by  local  pressure  to  offer  it.  This  works  no  hardship  in  large 
schools  because  a  variety  of  offerings  is  possible,  but  in  the  small  high 
schools  time  permits  only  a  limited  course  offering,  often  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  of  students  who  find  the  intellectual  demands  of 
the  academic  program  foreign  to  their  needs  and  beyond  their 
capabilities. 

Standings  in  non-examination  courses  of  the  high  school  program 
(which  includes  all  but  certain  Grade  XII  subjects)  are  indicated  by 
means  of  letter  gradings.  The  following  schedule  gives  the  range  of 
scores  on  a  scale  of  0  to  100  corresponding  to  each  of  these  gradings : 

Letter  Gradings  Range  on  Scale 


H 

80- 

100 

A 

65- 

79 

B 

50- 

64 

C 

40- 

49 

D 

0- 

39 

For  some  courses  prerequisites  are  specified;  for  others  this  is 
not  the  case.  To  proceed  to  any  sequent  course  a  “B”  standing  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  prerequisite,  although  under  certain  circumstances  the 
principal  has  authority  to  vary  this  requirement.  Other  exceptions  are 
English  and  social  studies,  where  a  “C”  standing  enables  a  student  to 
proceed  to  the  next  higher  course.  A  passing  mark  in  any  course  is 
“C” —  below  which  credits  are  not  granted. 
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CHAPTER  12 

THE  CURRICULUM  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

AUTHORITY 

To  the  extent  that  the  kinds  of  change  taking  place  in  school 
organization  and  curriculum  are  deliberate  rather  than  haphazard, 
they  obviously  derive  from  principles  or  objectives  which  they  are 
designed  to  implement.  Some  of  these  underlying  views  are  reason¬ 
ably  clear.  The  movement  toward  centralization,  for  example,  implies 
a  concept  of  universal  education  through  appropriate  diversification  of 
programs  and  courses.  The  emphasis  on  values  and  generalizations, 
attitudes  and  behaviour  —  as  in  the  enterprise  —  is  itself  a  kind  of 
philosophy.  The  bases  of  other  curriculum  changes  is  perhaps  more 
ambiguous :  a  lesser  prescription  of  content  (some  at  least  to  be  select¬ 
ed  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher) ,  but  a  more  authoritative  approach 
to  methodology  (at  least  where  content  is  organized  around  or  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  method) . 

Equally  significant,  from  the  Commission’s  point  of  view,  with  the 
changes  and  underlying  concepts  themselves  is  the  kind  of  authority 
behind  them.  Parents  are  for  the  most  part  interested  in  the  best 
possible  education  for  their  children,  and  the  early  attempts  at  cen¬ 
tralization  (consolidated  and  rural  high  school  districts)  were  pro¬ 
moted  mostly  by  parents.  It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  the  really  im¬ 
portant  moves  toward  centralization  were  made  rather  autocratically 
—  guardedly,  it  is  true,  in  the  case  of  counties,  but  in  the  case  of 
divisions  without  a  vote.  Certainly  it  is  the  central  authority  which  has 
forced  the  pace  in  many  of  the  curriculum  changes  per  se.  Yet  it 
might  be  shown  that  even  these  had  their  genesis  in  society,  and  are 
effective  or  not  depending  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  been  able  to  assess  social  directions  and  approvals. 

It  seems  to  the  Commission  that  the  role  of  the  central  authority 
is  of  basic  significance  in  matters  of  curriculum :  indeed,  that  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  this  role  has  long  been  due.  Specifically,  the  question  to  be 
asked  has  to  do  with  the  kind  and  measure  of  control  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  is  to  exercise  over  the  school  program  —  from  the 
underlying  aims,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  detail  of  classroom  pro¬ 
cedures,  on  the  other. 

Quite  obviously,  the  administrator  cannot  stand  completely  aside 
from  any  part  of  the  curriculum  process.  He  must  be  concerned  with 
aims,  if  only  because  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  conceived  as 
means  of  implementing  aims.  Certainly,  he  must  be  concerned  with 
course  content.  And  he  must  be  concerned  with  teaching  plans  and 
procedures,  if  only  to  anticipate  the  ways  in  which  the  paper  program 
may  operate  in  fact. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the 
curriculum,  and  another  to  be  responsible  for,  to  legislate  concerning, 
to  prescribe.  This  distinction  becomes  especially  important  when  the 
power  to  prescribe  is  as  great  as  it  is  under  a  system  of  centralized 
control  like  that  of  Alberta,  and  indeed  of  most  Canadian  provinces. 
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BASIC  PROGRAMS 

The  Commission  has  considered  very  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
central  authority  in  Alberta  with  a  view  to  determining  those  preroga¬ 
tives  and  responsibilities  most  appropriate  to  the  Curriculum  Branch 
and  to  the  resources  which  it  can  command.  It  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  these  have  basically  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  courses — 
their  objectives,  their  fundamental  organization,  their  content. 

This  conclusion,  bluntly  stated,  requires  the  following  clarifica¬ 
tion.  While  the  school  must  be  concerned  with  social  and  personal 
values,  a  clear  distinction  needs  to  be  drawn  between  metaphysical  and 
theological  emphases,  on  the  one  hand,  and  generally  recognized 
“goods”  such  as  honesty,  truthfulness,  human  sympathy  and  respect, 
on  the  other.  The  former  must  not  be  authoritatively  involved  in  the 
public  school  program.  Indeed,  the  ex  cathedra  pronouncement  of  any 
social  or  moral  dogma  —  whether  as  objectives,  content,  attitudes, 
generalizations,  outcomes,  or  whatever  —  is  not  only  ethically  in¬ 
admissible  but  is  itself  rote  learning  of  the  worst  kind. 

A  similar  limitation  applies  to  the  role  of  the  public  school  system, 
about  which  the  Commission  has  already  expressed  its  convictions  (see 
pp.  42-45) .  The  school  is  only  one  educational  agency,  though  the  major 
one :  its  tasks  derive  from  society,  broadly,  rather  than  from  any  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority.  The  administrator  will,  of  course,  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  interpret  and  assess  the  objectives  urged  by  various  individuals 
and  groups  as  well  as  those  generally  recognized  as  pervasive  in  our 
society.  He  must,  in  fact,  predicate  the  school  program  upon  them. 

As  to  methodology — the  Commission  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
this  should  not  be  prescribed  by  the  central  authority  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  it  lies  with  the  teacher,  and  is  the  logical  outcome  of  his 
professional  education  and  experience.  This  view  implies  no  denial  of 
the  central  authority’s  concern  with  method,  nor  of  its  right  —  even 
responsibility  —  to  propose  procedures  based  on  research  and  expert 
opinion.  But  the  Commission  places  its  ultimate  pedagogical  faith  in 
the  preparation  of  competent  teachers,  not  in  Departmental  fiats  about 
teaching. 

One  of  the  most  incongruous  aspects  of  curriculum  control  in 
Alberta  is  the  treatment  of  content,  organization  and  methodology 
within  the  covers  of  a  single  bulletin  —  without  clarification  of  those 
aspects  to  which  authority  applies  and  those  to  which  it  does  not.  Of 
this,  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  enterprise  in  Alberta 
provides  a  clear  example.  Both  have  rested  heavily  on  authoritative 
prescription,  and  even  the  most  recent  bulletins  reflect  the  same  spirit. 
Some  teachers  handle  the  enterprise  with  superior  results ;  others  do 
not.  Its  administration  in  Alberta,  however,  underlines  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  control  the  trio  of  content,  organization  and  method  by 
central  edict.  In  varying  degree  the  same  situation  prevails  in  other 
courses. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

15.  That  the  curriculum  authority  of  the  Department  of  Education 
be  limited  to  matters  of  course  objectives  and  content  at  the  various 
grade  levels. 

16.  That  instruction  in  education  methods  be  reserved  for  teacher 
education;  and  that  the  choice  of  methods  ( including  organization  for 
teaching)  be  a  prerogative  of  teachers. 

In  using  its  authority  to  prescribe  curriculum,  the  Department 
has  in  some  courses  suggested  large  bodies  of  content  from  which  ex¬ 
tensive  choice  is  permitted.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  results  in 
duplication,  overlapping,  teacher  frustration,  and  other  disadvantages 
such  as  the  omission  of  bodies  of  essential  content. 

The  Commission  does  not  wish  to  see  all  courses  rigidly  and 
totally  prescribed.  Indeed,  it  is  convinced  that  a  degree  of  teacher 
choice  is  desirable.  The  Commission  does  believe,  however,  that  the 
Department  has  the  responsibility  of  prescribing  precisely  the  basic 
or  minimum  job  to  be  undertaken  by  the  teacher.  Even  where  the 
nature  of  the  course  is  conducive  to  the  use  of  alternative  bodies  of 
content,  the  majority  of  content  should  be  authoritatively  set.  Since 
wide  choice  is  now  permitted,  a  central  choice  of  the  major  portion  of 
course  content  will  be  as  valid  as  any  other  selection.  The  administra¬ 
tive  advantages  are  obvious. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

17.  That  curriculum  guides  be  revised  to  provide  a  clear  statement  of 
the  content  basic  to  each  course,  and  to  specify  a  source  of  this  content 
together  with  minimum  materials,  equipment  and  facilities  (including 
library) . 

18.  That  authoritative  publications  such  as  curriculum  guides  be 
separate  from  those  of  a  service  nature  —  through  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  may  formally  support  non-authoritative  views  in  many  aspects 
of  education. 


DIVERSIFIED  PROGRAMS 

Individual  differences  are  as  real  as  individuals,  and  their  reality 
must  be  recognized  in  determining  the  over-all  nature  of  the  school 
program. 

Development  of  the  curriculum  to  satisfy  fully  the  range  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences  has  been  clouded  by  both  practical  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  considerations  —  especially  with  reference  to  such  questions  as 
what  constitutes  education,  what  is  intellectual,  and  what  is  not.  While 
wholly  intellectual  pursuits  need  not  be  concerned  with  practical  con¬ 
siderations,  the  converse  is  not  true.  Strictly  academic  courses  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  subjective;  other  courses  referred  to  as  “non-academic” 
are  more  concrete  in  that  they  involve  applications  and  skills.  Their 
differences  insofar  as  the  development  of  the  intellect  is  concerned  are 
matters  of  degree. 
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The  range  of  individual  differences  cannot  be  well  served  by  a 
uniform  curriculum.  The  full  range  of  students’  potentialities  can  be 
developed  best  through  substantial  differentiation  of  curriculum,  of 
increasing  proportion  from  elementary  to  high  school  levels. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

19.  That  the  general  nature  of  the  curriculum  he  so  conceived  as  to 
provide  appropriate  differentiation  at  all  school  levels. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

Much  has  been  written  about  providing  for  individual  differences 
among  school  children.  Considerably  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
individual  differences  among  teachers,  among  schools  and  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Were  the  curriculum  to  stop  with  the  provision  of  a  general  pro¬ 
gram,  such  differences  would  be  totally  ignored. 

Many  Alberta  children  attend  schools  where  libraries  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  minimal,  where  teacher  turnover  is  high  and  experience  is 
low,  where  professional  preparation  of  teachers  is  slight,  and  where 
the  assistance  afforded  by  the  teaching  principal  and  the  divisional 
superintendent  is  necessarily  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  many  chil¬ 
dren  attend  schools  where  the  reverse  is  true:  where  supervisory 
services  are  well  organized,  and  indeed  where  the  corporate  profession¬ 
al  body  of  the  school  or  system  is  strong  enough  to  provide  a  well- 
rounded  educational  program.  The  brighter  half  of  this  picture  im¬ 
plies  the  concept  of  accredited  schools,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  the  Department  to  set  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  a  basic  curriculum,  and  in  addition  to  provide 
certain  elective  courses  from  which  schools  can  choose.  This  respon¬ 
sibility,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  anticipation  and  regulation  of 
curriculum  for  all.  The  Commission  firmly  believes  that  certain  schools 
and  school  systems  (see  Accredited  Schools,  pp.  49-50)  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  be  able  to  devise  and  extend  their  own  curriculum  beyond 
the  mandatory  and  other  courses  specified  by  the  province. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

20.  That  schools  and  systems  designated  as  accredited  he  granted 
autonomy  in  matters  of  curriculum. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Among  the  problems  of  the  selection  and  use  of  textbooks,  one 
stands  out.  This  is  the  current  practice  of  authorizing  for  use  several 
books  which  collectively  contain  the  content  of  a  single  course.  The 
objective  is  said  to  be  that  of  forcing  teachers  and  pupils  into  extensive 
use  of  several  books,  thus  avoiding  a  purely  textbook  approach. 
Obviously,  the  objective  has  merit.  Teachers,  however,  have  tended  to 
react  unfavourably  —  to  the  degree  that  recently  the  practice  has  been 
somewhat  reduced.  A  more  serious  objection  lies  in  the  use  of  authority 
to  force  changes  in  method.  The  Commission’s  view  is  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  can  be  attained  more  appropriately  through  better  educated 
teachers  and  in-service  education. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

21.  That  one  basic  text  ( to  be  developed,  if  necessary)  containing 
all  prescribed  content  be  authorized  for  each  course. 

The  foregoing  is  without  prejudice  to  another  current  practice  — 
the  permissive  selection  of  an  alternate  text,  or  of  one  of  a  number 
of  approved  texts.  The  Commission  sees  distinct  advantages  in  this 
practice  provided  it  meets  the  requirement  of  Recommendation  7. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

22.  That  the  basic  text  be  either  authorized  (i.e.,  required),  or 
approved  (i.e.,  selected  from  one  or  more  alternates,  any  of  which 
meets  equally  ivell  the  requirements  of  the  course) . 


CURRICULUM  COMMITTEES 

Through  committees  and  sub-committees  established  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  many  people  have  been  involved  at  one  level 
or  another  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
groups  may  be  questioned.  It  can  be  said  that  they  serve  public  re¬ 
lations  more  directly  and  effectively  than  they  do  curriculum.  But  it 
must  also  be  said  that  public  relations  are  important,  and  may  well 
be  served  by  committees  which  promote  two  -  way  communication 
between  lay  and  professional  persons.  It,  therefore,  seems  important 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  two  main  kinds  of  committee:  that 
which  effects  communication  between  the  public  and  the  government, 
and  that  which  develops  detailed  curriculum  from  broad  policies. 

The  past  and  the  potential  contributions  of  the  first  of  these 
warrant  further  study. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

23.  That  curriculum  committees  as  a  means  of  promoting  more  effec¬ 
tive  communication  between  the  public  and  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  be  further  explored  and  developed. 

The  functioning  of  the  subject-matter  subcommittee,  too,  needs 
further  thought  and  revision.  The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
their  effectiveness  varies  considerably  —  some  performing  excellent 
work,  others  not.  It  is  hoped  that  abrupt  changes  in  courses,  programs 
and  regulations,  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  past,  will  yield  to  a 
system  of  change  only  after  adequate  discussion  and  notice. 

The  details  of  curriculum  construction  and  reform  are,  of  course, 
contentious.  The  public  school  curriculum  cannot  possibly  include  all 
materials  which  are  potentially  suitable,  and  preferences  vary.  It  is, 
therefore,  vital  that  the  best  possible  judgment  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  selection  of  content.  What  the  Commission  has  in  mind  is  fewer 
but  more  effective  committees  and  subcommittees,  made  up  of  in- 
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creasingly  skilled  persons,  and  enabled  to  devote  more  time  and 
thought  to  curriculum  problems  under  more  favourable  conditions 
than  have  obtained  heretofore. 

At  the  present  time,  both  educators  and  non-educators  (in  the 
sense  that  they  are  not  directly  associated  with  the  public  schools) 
participate  in  curriculum  construction.  Though  each  group  includes 
subject-matter  specialists,  those  in  the  non-educator  group  have  been 
mostly  involved  at  the  high-school  level.  Considerable  advantage  would 
accrue  from  an  increase  of  such  specialists  at  all  levels  —  not  only 
within  the  present  scope  of  the  public  school  curriculum  but  with  equal 
necessity  at  that  of  the  community  college,  as  discussed  later  in  this 
report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

24.  That  skilled  working  committees  be  representatively  constituted 
of  teachers,  public  education  officials,  and  non-public  education  per¬ 
sonnel  who  are  specialists  in  the  subject  matter. 

25.  That  realistic  honoraria  be  paid  to  members  of  working 
committees. 

26.  That  provision  be  made  for  relief  from  regular  duties,  leaves  of 
absence  and  adequate  clerical  assistance  for  those  requested  to  assist 
the  Department  in  curriculum  work. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 
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CHAPTER  13 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

A  revision  of  the  relationships  between  the  central  authority  and 
the  schools,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  solving  some  of  the  more  persistent  problems  of  curriculum  in 
Alberta.  It  is  now  appropriate  to  look  more  closely  at  the  structure  of 
the  curriculum  itself.  The  elementary  school  can  be  discussed  sum¬ 
marily;  the  high  school  will  require  more  extensive  comment. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

With  clearer  statements  of  course  content  and  greater  freedom  of 
education  method  (Recommendations  17  and  16,  respectively),  and 
with  some  specific  changes  in  the  detail  of  subject  fields  (Chapter  14, 
following),  no  modification  seems  needed  in  the  general  structure  of 
the  elementary  curriculum.  In  the  Commission’s  view,  it  should,  as 
now,  be  uniform  with  respect  to  the  majority  of  students  in  each  grade. 
The  spread  of  achievement  in  the  elementary  and  later  grades,  of 
course,  requires  attention  to  all  possible  means  of  challenging  the 
gifted  and  providing  for  the  handicapped.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  job  of  meeting  different  ranges  of  ability  is  already  being  done 
better  at  the  elementary  level  than  at  any  other. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  curriculum  problems  should  be  mani¬ 
fold  at  the  high-school  level.  The  inadequacies  of  the  elementary  school 
tend  to  accumulate  here.  The  needs  of  students,  now  close  to  vocational 
decision,  are  more  diverse.  By  the  same  token,  the  requirements  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  staff  (both  numbers  and  quality)  are  intensified,  and 
the  problems  of  programming  become  acute — especially  in  the  non- 
urban  areas,  where  many  centralizations  have  reached  their  outer 
limits. 

Access 

“Free”  public  education  in  Alberta  has  long  been  synonymous 
with  education  offered  in  the  public  schools.  To  supplement  these,  a 
few  provincially  operated  and  centrally  located  schools  —  the  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art,  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  more  recently 
a  few  others  —  have  offered  specialized  programs.  Private  schools 
have  carried  almost  the  entire  burden  of  some  kinds  of  education  — 
business  education,  for  example. 

The  program  of  the  high  schools  has  been  largely  confined  to 
“general”  or  pre-university  studies.  It  was  —  and,  in  terms  of  relative 
effectiveness,  still  is  —  the  matriculation  program.  While  this  can  in 
many  respects  be  defended  as  a  profitable  education,  it  does  disregard 
many  cultural  areas,  and  lacks  directness  of  value  in  a  society  which 
demands  precise,  intensive  knowledge  in  skills  and  semi-skills.  The 
Commission  believes  that  the  public  school  curriculum  must  be  en¬ 
larged  to  absorb  many  kinds  of  program  now  found  only  in  non-public 
institutions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

27.  That  the  scope  of  educational  offerings  at  public  expense  in  the 
public  school  system  be  broadened  to  include  appropriate  courses  in 
many  vocational  areas. 

28.  That  such  progmms  be  achieved  through  the  promotion  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  community  colleges. 

Simultaneously,  there  is  need  to  increase  the  access  of  individuals 
to  education  at  public  expense.  (The  present  compulsory  age  limit  is 
fifteen  years.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

29.  That  a  minimum  of  ten  years  of  education  be  held  desirable  for 
those  pupils  ivho  by  ability  or  disposition  are  not  likely  to  proceed 
further. 

30.  That  terminal  programs  of  at  least  one  year ,  and  preferably  two , 
be  devised  for  pupils  in  the  above  category  —  who  will  leave  school  at 
age  16  or  at  the  end  of  Grade  X ,  whichever  comes  sooner . 

31.  That  all  youth  21  years  of  age  and  under  be  entitled  to  twelve 
years  of  education  at  public  expense  in  any  program  for  which  they 
may  be  eligible ,  in  schools  operated  either  by  school  boards  or  by  the 
province. 

Programs  and  Courses 

In  the  junior  high  school,  as  in  the  elementary  school,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  all  pupils  and  grades  should  focus  on  a  major  core  of  con¬ 
tent.  Unlike  the  elementary  school,  however,  a  portion  of  the  program 
at  each  grade  level  should  be  devoted  to  electives.  Because  of  the  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  ranges  of  ability  in  junior  high  school  classes,  it  is 
desirable  to  explore  differential  courses  in  subjects  such  as  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science.  It  is  equally  important  to  develop,  by  a  somewhat 
special  attention,  talents  in  fields  such  as  the  fine  arts  and  crafts. 

Achievement  at  the  Grade  IX  level  must  become  a  stronger  factor 
■in  determining  the  courses  in  which  the  student  is  entitled  to  register 

in  Grade  X. 

» 

The  curriculum  of  the  senior  high  school  should  be  more  highly 
differentiated,  though  still  centred  around  a  core  of  studies  common 
to  all  pupils.  The  Commission  favours  specialization  particularly  in  the 
last  two  years.  Excellence  must  be  achieved  not  only  in  the  matricula¬ 
tion  program  but  in  the  fine  arts,  business  education,  and  other  voca¬ 
tional  fields  as  well. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

32.  That  the  compulsoi'y  core  of  the  high-school  curriculum  consist  of 
English  language ,  literature,  social  studies  and,  at  the  Grade  X  level, 
a  minimum  of  one  hour  per  week  in  physical  education  and  recreation; 
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further ,  that  every  student  enrol  in  one  course  in  each  of  mathematics 
and  science . 

33.  That  in  addition  to  the  above,  more  intensive  three-year  pro¬ 
grams  be  developed  in  accredited  schools  in  all  fields  of  study  —  includ¬ 
ing  matriculation,  fine  arts,  physical  education,  business  education,  and 
a  variety  of  other  programs  leading  to  post-secondary  study,  or  of  a 
terminal  or  vocational  or  general  nature. 

34.  That  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  at  least  one  major  area  of  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  program  be  studied  intensively  (about  forty  per  cent  of  the  total 
lime)  so  as  to  develop  his  fullest  capacity  in  that  area. 

35.  That  all  programs,  and  especially  those  designed  to  terminate 
prior  to  the  end  of  Grade  XII,  emphasize  appropriate  computational 
and  communication  skills. 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page,  together  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  below,  may  help  to  clarify  the  structure  of  the  foregoing 
proposals. 


Quality 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  high  schools  will  be  competent  —  be¬ 
cause  of  enrolments,  facilities  and  staff  —  to  initiate  any  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  program.  In  urban  areas,  of  course,  composite  school  programs 
can  easily  be  expanded  by  the  addition  or  modification  of  facilities.  But 
in  rural  areas,  for  the  most  part,  this  kind  of  education  will  be  possible 
only  in  schools  with  residential  facilities. 

Organization  capable  of  providing  services  of  higher  quality  will 
generally  have  to  rely  upon  a  program  of  adult  public  education.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  many  areas  where  local  high  schools  operate,  residents 
are  under  the  impression  that  educational  opportunity  is  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  number  of  grades  offered  in  the  local  school,  quality 
notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  schools  (“small”  high  schools)  operate 
only  because  of  concessions  to  any  reasonable  standards  of  instruction 
time.  Others  stretch  the  capacity  of  both  staff  and  organization  by 
attempting  a  varied  program  beyond  hope  of  fruitful  accomplishment. 
While  bright  students  will  do  relatively  well  in  any  school,  evidence 
before  the  Commission  indicates  that  in  many  schools  operating  under 
less  than  standard  instruction  time  drop-outs  are  high  and  achieve¬ 
ment  is  unsatisfactory  (see  Table  19).  The  Commission  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  autocratic  means  to  eliminate  such  schools,  but  it  does  propose 
that  more  stringent  standards  should  govern  their  offerings. 
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Grade  XII 
Grade  XI 
Grade  X 


Grade  IX 
Grade  VIII 
Grade  VII 


FIGURE  I 

STRUCTURE  BY  GRADE  LEVELS 


The 

Academic  and 

Core 

Ax 

General  Electives 

Bx 

a 

A 

B 

D 


E 


Interpretation: 


Key 

Provincial  Role 

Junior  High  School: 

A. 

Common  curriculum 

To  construct  and  specify, 
to  provide  sources 

B. 

“Stock”  electives 

To  construct  and  specify, 
to  provide  sources 

C. 

Other  electives  to  serve  local  de¬ 
velopment  and  to  substitute  for 
courses  in  Area  B,  or  complement 
them. 

To  advise  and  generally  regulate 
in  accredited  schools 

Senior  High  School: 

Ax 

Common  core 

To  construct  and  specify, 
to  provide  sources 

Bx 

“Stock”  electives 

To  construct,  to  provide 
sources 

Cx 

Other  electives  including  aca¬ 
demic,  fine  arts,  vocational,  etc. 
complementing  or  substituting 
for  Area  Bx. 

To  advise  and  generally  regulate 
in  accredited  schools 

D. 

& 

E. 

One  and  two-year  terminal 
courses  respectively. 

i  • 

TABLE  19 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS  AND  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE 

ATTAINING  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  IN  AUGUST  1958  BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL. 
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(a)  N  represents  the  number  of  students. 

(b)  %  represents — for  enrolment:  percentage  of  pupils  in  each  type  of  school  by  columns. 

— for  diploma:  percentage  of  pupils  granted  a  diploma  by  type  of  school  and  course  pattern. 

TBlack,  p.  50. 
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It  seems  reasonable  that  high  schools  of  eight  teachers  or  less 
(non-accredited)  should  be  restricted  to  a  provincially  supplied  curri¬ 
culum  (A,  Aj,  C  and  Ci  in  Figure  1),  the  scope  to  be  governed  by 
school  organization.  However,  the  Commission  sees  the  possibility  that 
certain  practices  and  curricula  in  effect  in  accredited  schools  might  be 
suitable  for  introduction  to  larger  non-accredited  schools  at  Depart¬ 
mental  discretion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

36.  That  a  minimum  ratio  of  of  one  teacher  per  grade  govern  the  local 
establishment  of  high  school  services  to  be  offered  by  instruction;  and 
that  in  isolated  areas,  so  defined  according  to  objective  criteria,  such 
minor  extensions  of  the  program  as  may  be  required  by  the  implied 
limit  be  effected  by  correspondence  courses. 

37.  That  the  minimum  instruction  time  be  raised  from  the  present 
1 75  minutes  to  225  minutes  per  week  per  five-credit  course . 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  recom¬ 
mendations  is  to  safeguard  the  quality  of  local  enterprise.  The  controls 
are  similar  in  nature  to  others  of  lesser  degree  which  have  been  im¬ 
posed  for  years  through  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  high 
schools  in  Alberta.  While  the  proposed  increase  in  requirements  im¬ 
plies  some  further  limitation  of  program  in  smaller  high  schools,  the 
Commission  believes  that  it  is  essential  to  fix  responsibility  for  ade¬ 
quate  organization  as  a  prerequisite  to  offering  any  curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  14 

THE  SUBJECT  FIELDS 

The  following  discussions  of  content  areas  are  to  be  read  against 
the  background  of  views  and  recommendations  given  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  and  especially  in  the  immediately  preceding  chapters.  Some  of 
the  recommendations — those,  for  example,  relating  to  the  prescription 
of  course  content  and  to  the  choice  of  textbooks — apply  generally.  They 
are  not  repeated  except  for  urgent  emphasis  or  for  particular  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subsections  implies  no  special  priority. 
Neither  does  their  divergent  length  indicate  degrees  of  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  :  each  is  dealt  with  in  such  breadth  and  detail  as  seems  re¬ 
quired  by  its  own  set  of  circumstances. 

This  chapter  deals  with  only  those  subjects  which  are  common  to 
all  pupil  programs  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  and  in 
which  all  senior  high  school  students  take  one  or  more  courses  to 
satisfy  requirements  for  the  high  school  diploma  and  matriculation. 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

It  used  to  be  said  that  reading  is  the  concern  of  the  elementary 
school,  whereas  literature  is  the  concern  of  the  high  school  and  college. 
In  the  Commission’s  view,  this  distinction  can  no  longer  stand.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  need  for  elementary  school  children  to  have  experiences 
of  a  “literary”  type.  And  just  as  certainly  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
reading  of  high-school  students  (and  of  adults  generally)  would  benefit 
greatly  through  attention  to  both  mechanical  skills  and  thought  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  obvious  requirements  are  more  research,  and  better  teach¬ 
ers. 


The  latter,  it  seems  clear  to  the  Commission,  are  vitally  needed  to 
discover,  diagnose,  and  correct  reading  deficiencies  when  they  first 
appear.  This  service  is  remedial.  Later,  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  the  service  naturally  becomes  more  developmental.  For  both 
kinds  of  service  the  province  is  in  dire  need  of  regional  specialists. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

38.  That  study  and  experiment  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
reading  be  continued. 

39.  That  increasing  attention  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  reading;  in  particular,  of  specialists  capable  of  providing  diagnostic 
and  remedial  services  on  an  individual-student,  small-group,  and 
teacher-consultant  basis — and  at  all  grade  levels. 

Grades  I  -  VI 

Two  main  criticisms  have  been  made  of  the  program  at  this  level. 
First,  it  is  stated  that  the  method  of  teaching  relies  solely,  or  unduly, 
upon  word  recognition  as  opposed  to  “phonics”;  accordingly,  that 
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children  cannot  extend  their  vocabulary  independently  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  “sound  out”  new  words  for  themselves.  Second,  it  is 
stated  that  the  materials  which  comprise  the  content  of  elementary 
readers  are  mundane  or  trivial — doing  nothing  to  kindle  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  to  produce  worthwhile  learnings. 

For  the  first  of  these  criticisms  the  Commission  has  been  unable 
to  find  much  basis  in  fact.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shifting  emphasis  in  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  the 
1930’s  phonics  received  less  than  adequate  attention.  The  most  recent 
materials  in  classroom  use,  however,  duly  emphasize  phonics  along 
with  other  aspects  of  the  reading  process.  Competent  teachers  can 
show  excellent  results. 

Indeed,  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  Alberta  students  are  per¬ 
forming  favourably  on  the  basis  of  tests  administered  here  and  else¬ 
where.  There  is,  of  course,  no  secure  statistical  evidence  to  show 
whether  reading  has  declined  or  risen  in  quality  during  the  past  decade 
or  so.  A  1954  study,1  however,  indicates  that  4,000  randomly  selected 
grade  IV  and  VII  pupils  achieved  reading  scores  superior  to  those  of 
the  large  group  in  the  United  States  upon  which  their  test  had  been 
standardized,  and  that  progress  in  the  first  three  grades  was  more 
rapid  (again  as  compared  with  the  U.S.  group)  than  in  the  next  three 
grades. 

Admittedly,  the  issue  is  not  whether  Alberta  students  compare 
favourably  with  others,  but  whether  the  teaching  of  reading  can  pro¬ 
duce  increasingly  good  results.  The  Commission  has  already  indicated 
its  view  that  present  methods  open  up  new  potentials  in  teaching  read¬ 
ing.  It  has  also  indicated  (Recommendations  38  and  39)  the  extent  to 
which  the  realization  of  these  potentials  depend  upon  continued  re¬ 
search  and  the  preparation  of  competent  and  specialist  teachers  of 
reading. 

With  reference  to  the  second  criticism  of  the  reading  program— 
that  the  readers  themselves  are  trivial  and  worthless — the  Commission 
wishes  to  note  initially  the  difference  between  the  basic  reader  as  an 
instrument  for  the  teaching  of  reading  skills,  and  the  reader  as  a 
collection  of  good  literature.  The  functions  of  the  two  are  simply  not 
the  same.  The  criticism  as  stated,  therefore,  results  in  part  from  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  basic  reader.  This  misconception  is 
quite  understandable  in  view  of  the  situation  pertaining  only  a  few 
decades  ago,  when  the  reader  (together  with  a  few  supplementary 
books  or  selections  of  predominantly  “classical”  flavour)  was  in  fact 
designed  to  provide  the  literature  program. 

The  basic  reader,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberately  selects  (or 
creates)  and  develops  content  to  provide  for  growth  in  vocabulary  and 
sentence  patterns — and  may  involve,  necessarily,  a  degree  of  repeti- 
tion.This  approach  is  defensible  in  terms  of  research.  Indeed,  it  would 
probably  be  true  to  say  that  the  reading  program  in  Alberta  is  more 
securely  based  on  research  than  is  any  other  elementary  school  subject. 


\A.  Carmichael  and  R.  E.  Rees,  “A  Survey  of  Reading  Achievement  in  Alberta 
School”;  The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  March  1955,  p.  18. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Commission  feels  strongly  that  technical 
requirements  are  not  incompatible  with  desirable  language  form,  and 
that  in  this  respect  some  readers  (though  not  the  most  recent)  may  be 
judged  deficient.  Granted,  the  basis  of  selection  cannot  be  strictly 
“literary”.  But  the  design  of  the  readers  must  never  be  allowed  to 
violate  the  requirements  of  good  expression. 

To  the  degree  that  the  reading  program  merits  an  identity  distinct 
from  literature,  it  obviously  must  be  accompanied  by  a  more  formal 
literature  program  including  both  prose  and  poetry.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  adequate  suggestions  for  this  kind  of  program,  includ¬ 
ing  free  reading,  in  the  School  Book  Branch  publication  Reading  for 
Pleasure.  Its  implementation,  however,  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  teacher. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  see  the  program  structured.  In  grades 
I  -  III,  where  the  content  of  the  readers  has  little  to  do  with  literature, 
a  teacher-based  program  is  envisaged.  Here  the  initial  approach  would 
be  largely  teacher-reading  and  pupil-listening  and  discussion,  together 
with  the  gradual  but  steady  development  of  those  attitudes  and  skills 
leading  to  self-direction  in  the  pursuit  of  literature.  From  grade  IV 
upwards  there  is  in  the  readers  considerable  content  of  literary 
quality.  This  is  properly  so — for  increasing  skills  should  enable  pupils 
to  come  more  directly  to  grips  with  the  substance  of  literature. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

40.  That  in  addition  to  the  basic  reading  program  a  literature  pro - 
gram  be  provided  with  minimum  requirements  of  time  and  content , 
together  ivith  those  of  teacher  responsibility  in  organizing ,  adapting , 
and  supplementing  the  program. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  should  have  the  effect  of  intro¬ 
ducing  children  to  good  books  as  well  as  enabling  them  to  read  them. 
In  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  indications  that  children  are  reading 
more  books  today  than  ever  before,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  wider 
variety  of  reading  matter  from  which  pupils  may  select.  The  over-all 
supply  of  books  is  still  grossly  inadequate.  The  full  potential  of  the 
reading-literature  program  in  particular,  and  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  general,  cannot  be  realized  until  this  supply  is  improved. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program,  finally,  depends  in  no  small 
degree  upon  home  and  community  efforts  to  develop  reading  interests. 
The  school  must  utilize  its  community  contacts,  through  parents  and 
organizations,  to  build  out-of-school  support  for  its  program.  The 
home  has  a  joint  responsibility  for  this  program. 

Grades  VII -XII 

For  increasingly  mature  readers,  literature  provides  a  source  of 
experience  as  varied  as  life  itself.  On  this  source  we  draw  for  profit 
and  enjoyment.  One  of  the  main  values  for  the  student  is  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  his  understanding  of  other  people  and  of  himself :  few  subjects 
taught  in  school  offer  such  possibilities  for  developing  youth  in  the  art 
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of  human  relations.  The  student  should,  of  course,  become  acquainted 
with  at  least  a  part  of  his  literary  heritage  as  a  Canadian.  He  should 
also  learn  to  develop  standards  that  will  enable  him  to  choose  discrim¬ 
inatingly  from  among  the  vast  number  of  periodicals  and  books  avail¬ 
able  to  him. 

In  order  to  fulfil  these  purposes  the  content  of  the  program  must 
be  carefully  chosen.  Representative  selections  must  be  included  from 
various  types  of  literature,  and  from  various  times  and  places.  They 
must  be  appropriate  to  grade  levels  in  interest,  difficulty,  and  purpose. 
They  must  be  of  acceptable  literary  quality,  stimulating  the  student  to 
still  higher  standards  of  appreciation.  They  must  provide  for  inter¬ 
personal  and  intercultural  understandings,  at  the  same  time  giving 
personal  satisfactions  and  enjoyment. 

Programs.  The  content  and  organization  of  literature  programs  in 
the  secondary  grades  are,  in  general,  excellent.  Though  the  grade  X 
text  initially  met  with  some  disfavour  among  teachers,  its  selections 
have  been  reviewed  and  changes  are  being  made. 

The  Commission  especially  approves  the  various  kinds  of  scope 
or  breadth  characteristics  of  the  programs :  breadth  of  literary  type 
and  of  geographic  or  national  background — British,  Canadian,  Ameri¬ 
can,  etc. ;  breadth  of  historic  period — including  both  classic  and  con¬ 
temporary  selections,  and  far  transcending  an  earlier  emphasis  limited 
rather  largely  to  the  nineteenth  century;  breadth  of  interest  area, 
theme,  and  reading  difficulty.  The  Commission  wishes  to  commend  the 
Committees  for  their  emphasis  upon  the  following :  literary  appreci¬ 
ation,  together  with  intensive  study  and  analysis  which  in  turn  con¬ 
tribute  to  appreciation;  the  development  of  pupil  self-direction  and 
initiative,  extending  smoothly  from  the  basic  program  into  the  free- 
reading  program;  various  kinds  of  assistance,  primarily  through 
handbooks,  in  broadening  the  scope  of  literature  within  the  program 
and  in  providing  other  leads  to  wider  reading. 

One  real  point  of  dissatisfaction  however,  should  be  noted:  the 
curriculum  guide  for  the  junior  high  school  makes  vague,  broad  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  objectives  of  literature — frequently  duplicating 
the  general  aims  of  education.  Curriculum  bulletins  should  be  clear 
both  as  to  content  and  to  aims. 


RECOMMENDATION: 

41.  That  curriculum  guides  for  literature  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  aims  of  literature  specifically,  and  the  contributions  of  literature 
to  general  education. 

As  to  the  course  offerings  themselves,  the  Commission  does  believe 
that  these  should  be  expanded  to  include  more  electives  for  particular 
pupils  in  particular  schools.  For  example,  the  present  optional  course, 
Literature  21,  provides  excellently  for  the  student  who  wants  addition¬ 
al  and  more  specialized  study — largely  of  the  classics.  This  course  is 
available  to  students  in  grade  XII,  where  it  is  usually  elected,  and  to 
exceptionally  able  students  in  grade  XI. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

42.  That  an  intensified  and  specialized  literature  course  similar  to 
Literature  21  be  created  and  made  available  as  an  option  for  each 
senior  high-school  grade . 

Teachers.  In  the  opinion  of  some  competent  experts,  the  ideal 
teacher  of  literature  should  have  in  his  background  the  following:  a 
home  environment  conducive  to  the  reading  and  appreciation  of  good 
literature,  a  complete  high-school  literature  program  including  Litera¬ 
ture  21,  access  to  a  good  library  while  in  high  school,  a  B.Ed.  degree 
with  a  strong  English  major  and  a  history  minor  or  a  B.A.  degree  with 
a  year  of  teacher  education,  extensive  practice  under  good  English 
teachers,  a  Master’s  degree  in  English,  a  year  of  European  travel. 
While  concurring  in  the  above  as  an  ideal,  the  Commission  would  be 
prepared  to  settle  for  persons  who  demonstrate  facility  in  the  use  of 
language,  and  who  have  the  B.Ed.  or  the  B.A.  degree  with  teacher 
education. 

Libraries.  The  literature  programs  described  in  this  chapter 
obviously  cannot  be  implemented  through  textbooks  alone.  Many  of  the 
reforms  anticipated  are  directly  dependent  upon  library  improve¬ 
ments. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

43.  That  libraries  be  developed  so  as  to  serve  the  particular  needs  of 
literature  programs,  including  books  correlated  with  texts  as  to  author 
and  literary  type,  a  wide  variety  of  both  classic  and  contemporary  lit¬ 
erature,  several  copies  of  selected  titles,  and  a  broad  range  of  ability 
levels. 

Audio-visual  materials.  Classroom  aids  of  this  kind  have  been 
relatively  unexploited  in  terms  of  their  potential  contribution  to  the 
teaching  of  literature.  Indeed,  the  mass  media  of  motion  pictures,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  and  recordings  are  in  one  sense  not  “aids”  at  all,  but  art 
products  in  their  own  right.  Their  relevance  to  literature  need  hardly 
be  argued. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

44.  That  the  potentialities  of  pictures,  films,  tapes,  filmstrips,  records, 
radio  and  television  be  developed  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  that 
more  adequate  libraries  of  these  materials  be  established. 


LANGUAGE 

The  purpose  of  language  teaching  at  any  school  level  is  the  same 
— effective  communication.  The  oral  emphasis  in  grade  I  shifts  pro¬ 
gressively  to  written  work  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  former.  Oral 
and  written,  the  language  program  undergirds  the  total  school  pro¬ 
gram,  which  in  large  measure  succeeds  or  fails  in  terms  of  its  effective¬ 
ness.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  teacher’s  own  language,  as  a 
critical  factor  in  the  program,  must  be  exemplary. 
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The  Commission  has  concluded  that  the  present  body  of  language 
content,  from  the  first  grade  through  the  twelfth,  is  adequate  to  today’s 
needs  and  suitable  to  pupil  abilities.  General  comments  follow  with 
reference  to  each  of  the  main  school  areas.  First,  however,  it  seems 
expedient  to  deal  with  a  number  of  policies  and  practices  which  detract 
somewhat  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  language  program  at  all  levels 
— especially  the  elementary  and  junior  high. 

One  of  these  is  an  undue  application  of  the  scope  and  sequence 
theory,  of  spiralling — a  practice  whereby  the  same  topic  or  aspects  of 
the  same  topic  are  studied,  temporarily  dropped,  and  returned  to  at  a 
later  point  in  the  year  or  in  the  program.  “Capital  letters,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  found  on  21  different  pages  in  six  different  parts  of  the 
grade  V  text. 

Inevitably,  of  course,  something  of  this  kind  must  go  on :  students 
do  grow  and  mature,  increasing  their  potentialities  along  the  way. 
Most  topics  cannot  be  deferred  until  these  potentialities  are  complete, 
nor  can  their  study  be  exhaustive  in  the  meantime.  Moreover,  few 
topics  are  so  discrete  that  their  treatment  can  ignore  related  matters. 
But  slavish  adherence  to  the  theory  can  have  some  very  bad  effects. 
In  particular,  the  inexorable  cycling  of  topics  can  be  demoralizing  to 
students,  and  can  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  designate  clearly 
the  basic  or  minimum  learnings  at  given  school  levels. 

The  latter  difficulty  suggests  a  second  major  inadequacy — the 
lack  of  clear  prescription  of  what  is  to  be  taught  as  a  basic  course. 
Still  other  difficulties  follow  from  the  lack  of  prescription:  drill,  re¬ 
view,  and  testing  tend  to  be  evaded,  the  maintenance  program  is 
neglected,  and  students  enter  the  next  higher  grade  or  level  without 
having  achieved  satisfactorily  in  the  one  they  are  leaving. 

Corrections  of  these  and  other  shortcomings  are  proposed  by  the 
Commission  as  follows. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

45.  That  specific  statements  of  basic  content  and  skills  for  each  main 
school  level  (Division  7,  Division  II,  the  junior  high  school ,  and  the 
senior  high  school)  be  detailed  concisely  in  the  curriculum  guides . 

46.  That  “new”  content  of  major  significance  be  clearly  indicated  for 
each  level. 

47.  That  at  given  grades  and  levels  fewer  topics  be  covered  more  in¬ 
tensively  that  heretofore,  and  that  research  be  undertaken  in  grade 
placement. 

48.  That  a  sequence  of  texts  be  authorized  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  Recommendations  A5-A7,  and  to  permit  adaptation  for  individual 
differences. 

49.  That  the  use  of  workbooks  be  re-examined  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  effect  on  the  art  of  written  composition. 

50.  That  appropriate  drill  procedures  be  restored  as  a  means  of 
securing  facility  in  the  language  skills. 
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51.  That  appropriate  achievement  and  diagnostic  tests  with  accom¬ 
panying  norms  he  made  available  throughout  the  grades  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  end  of  each  main  school  level. 

52.  That  classes  he  held  at  a  reasonable  size  so  as  to  give  the  teacher 
a  realistic  work-load. 

53.  That  the  Province  exercise  leadership  in  matters  of  acceleration , 
retardation ,  enrichment,  promotions,  etc.,  so  as  to  assist  teachers  in 
meeting  the  problem  of  individual  differences. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  handwriting  and  spelling 
have  deteriorated  in  the  public  school  system.  If  this  is  so,  the  inade¬ 
quacies  must  be  attributed  to  faulty  teaching.  Certainly  the  curriculum 
guide  in  handwriting  is  satisfactory  from  any  point  of  view ;  and  the 
spelling  program,  together  with  the  texts,  is  very  good  indeed. 

The  present  program  in  handwriting,  if  taught  effectively,  would 
enable  formal  lessons  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  The 
situation  is  different  with  spelling:  care  must  be  taken  that  skills 
developed  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  are  maintained  at 
a  high  level  in  the  senior  high  school. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

54.  That  careful  scrutiny  of  student  handwriting,  in  terms  of  legi¬ 
bility  and  neatness,  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  normal  teaching  assign¬ 
ment  in  every  subject  and  at  every  grade. 

55.  That  alertness  to  spelling  be  developed  in  all  subject  areas  and  at 
all  grade  levels — especially  in  the  elementary  schools. 


Grades  I  -  VI 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  thought  to  be  of  particular 
importance  for  the  elementary  school.  Meanwhile  the  program  as 
described  in  Bulletin  2  (1949)  has  many  commendable  features.  These 
include  a  judicious  blend  of  oral  and  written  emphases,  extensive 
coverage  of  language  essentials,  a  variety  of  activities  to  transfer 
learning  into  practice,  provision  for  continued  and  extended  learnings, 
attractive  texts. 


Grades  VII  -  IX 

This  has  been  the  most  criticized  level — probably  because  it  is  here 
that  inadequacies  in  the  elementary  school  accumulate  and  stand  out. 
At  any  rate  the  program  as  described  seems  generally  satisfactory. 
Despite  some  questionable  repetition  of  topics,  the  coverage  and  organ¬ 
ization  in  both  the  bulletins  and  the  texts  are  adequate,  with  suitable 
emphasis  upon  both  form  and  function.  Attention  is  directed  to  Recom¬ 
mendations  45  and  51  concerning  the  statement  and  measurement  of 
achievement  levels. 
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Grades  X- XII 

Assuming  that  the  objectives  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  programs  can  be  satisfactorily  achieved,  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  senior  high  school  program  is  good.  The  emphasis  should  be 
upon  the  extension  and  refinement  of  both  usage  and  formal  knowledge 
of  language.  It  is  appropriate  that  at  this  more  mature  level  the  hand¬ 
book  should  accompany  the  text. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

As  used  in  educational  theory  and  practice,  the  term  social  studies 
refers  to  a  subject  of  the  curriculum  drawing  its  content  extensively 
from  a  variety  of  related  disciplines  (history,  geography,  economics, 
civics,  sociology,  anthropology) ,  and  arranging  this  content  thematic¬ 
ally.  The  theme  in  grade  VII,  for  example,  is  “the  development  of 
Canadian  culture;”  in  grade  XII,  “Canada  and  the  modern  world.” 
This  kind  of  program  is  in  contrast  with  separate  courses  in  history, 
geography,  etc. 

The  Commission  accepts  the  social-studies  concept  as  educational¬ 
ly  desirable,  while  objecting  to  some  of  its  emphases — or  its  results. 
One  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  concern  with  facts.  The  Com¬ 
mission  would  like  to  see  pupils  more  knowledgeable  about  the  general 
features  of  the  Canadian  scene — including  geography,  immediate  his¬ 
tory,  the  working  of  local  and  provincial  government  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  In  this  regard  the  Commission 
commends  appropriate  emphasis  upon  current  social  and  political 
problems.  The  above  applies  particularly  at  the  grade  IX  and  X  levels, 
where  many  pupils  leave  school.  This  emphasis  should  be  continued 
and  strengthened  in  the  later  high  school  program,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Canadian  constitution  and  its  origins. 

The  significance  of  factual  knowledge  lies  in  its  prerequisite  value 
from  grade  to  grade,  its  mastery  as  part  of  a  desirable  learning  ex¬ 
perience,  and  its  cumulative  value  as  a  part  of  general  education.  While 
the  curriculum  guides  accept  this  point  of  view,  and  while  they  indicate 
areas  of  study  together  with  resource  units  and  materials,  they  do 
little  to  indicate  the  specific  kinds  of  knowledge  which  would  serve 
the  above  purposes. 

The  Commission  does  not  question  the  importance  of  attitudes, 
understandings  and  generalizations.  It  does  insist,  however,  that 
prior  to  these  must  come  a  full  understanding  of  significant  facts :  the 
generalizations  are  outcomes,  not  prerequisites. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

56.  That  within  the  provisions  of  the  present  program ,  and  without 
losing  any  of  its  desirable  qualities ,  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  the 
acquisition  of  precise  factual  knowledge — such  knowledge  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  curriculum  guides  and  prescribed  as  a  basic  core  for  all 
students. 
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The  Commission  wishes  to  record  its  disapproval  of  three  other 
features  generally  associated  with  the  social  studies  programs ;  first, 
the  tendency  to  dictate  teaching  method  and  organization,  especially 
at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels;  second,  the  require¬ 
ment  of  several  textbooks  to  serve  the  content  of  a  single  course ;  third, 
the  repetition  of  content  at  some  grade  levels.  Formal  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  these  features  are  found  in  Chapter  12. 

Grades  I  -  VI 

Social-studies  content  in  the  elementary  grades  has  for  more  than 
twenty  years  come  under  the  general  name  of  Enterprise.  This  term 
is  commonly  used  to  denote  a  body  of  content  (mainly  social  studies), 
a  means  of  organizing  content  for  study,  even  an  entire  philosophy  of 
education.  Judging  by  a  comparison  of  the  current  1949  curriculum 
and  that  dated  1929,  the  social-studies  aspects  have  remained  relatively 
constant.  Factual  knowledge  was  stressed  in  1929,  general  learnings 
in  1949.  Common  topics  are  found  in  both  curricula,  the  present  being 
more  extensive  and  providing  more  options.  Method  and  organization 
now  receive  more  stress. 

To  those  general  recommendations  already  made  concerning 
method,  organization,  and  content,  the  Commission  finds  it  necessary 
to  add  the  following  specifically  with  reference  to  the  elementary 
program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

57.  That  in  order  to  avoid  year-to-year  repetition  and  superficial 
treatment  of  content,  the  ordering  of  subject  matter  be  more  sequen¬ 
tial  and  less  cyclical. 

58.  That  there  be  ample  provision — through  reviews,  exercises,  etc. — 
for  mastery  of  course  content. 

59.  That  the  Department  of  Education  exercise  leadership  in  the 
development  of  a  testing  program  concerned  with  facts  as  well  as  with 
generalizations  and  attitudes. 

Grades  VII  -  IX 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  social-studies  program  at  the 
junior  high  school  level  is  the  '‘block”,  an  arrangement  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  in  part  a  vehicle  for  language  learning  and  practice.  Cogent 
arguments  have  been  advanced  for  this  arrangement,  as  for  the  block¬ 
ing  of  language  with  literature  or  indeed  with  science  or  with  mathe¬ 
matics.  Such  combinations  may  well  be  sound  pedagogical  practice. 

Their  prescription,  however,  by  the  Department  of  Education  is 
quite  another  thing.  Here  again  the  Commission  must  strongly  record 
its  objection  to  the  central  authority’s  dictation  of  education  method. 
Specifically,  the  decision  to  block  or  not  to  block  language  with  any 
other  subject  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  resources  and  loads  of 
individual  teachers,  and  of  the  good  judgment  and  leadership  of  the 
local  principal  and  his  superintendent. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

60.  That  courses  in  language  and  in  social  studies  be  separately  pre¬ 
scribed. 

Grades  X  -  XII 

While  the  Commission  approves  the  social-studies  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  at  the  level  of  the  senior  high  school  as  well  as  at  preceding 
levels,  it  does  urge  that  the  prescription  of  content  be  laid  out  relative 
to  the  areas  of  geography,  history,  civics,  etc.,  on  a  grade-by-grade 
basis.  While  this  social  studies  base  must  be  preserved,  there  is  great 
need  to  evaluate  blocks  of  traditional  materials  in  the  present  courses. 
This  evaluation  is  particularly  pertinent  in  an  era  when  the  Afro- 
Asian  countries  are  emerging  as  important  elements  in  the  community 
of  nations.  Both  content  reorganization  and  the  development  of  special 
academic  electives  should  be  considered  strongly  as  means  of  keeping 
social  studies  courses  appropriate  to  the  twentieth  century. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

61.  That  the  Department  of  Education  consider  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  appropriate  materials  dealing  with  the  role  of  Afro- Asian 
countries  in  world  affairs. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that,  with  the  application  of  modem 
concepts  to  many  new  fields,  dramatic  changes  have  taken  place  in 
mathematics. 

Among  these  fields  are  social  sciences,  the  design  of  computing  machinery, 
industrial  quality  control  in  factories,  and  military  science.  The  branches  of 
modern  mathematics  which  are  being  so  applied  include  mathematical  logic,  the 
theory  of  sets,  abstract  algebra  (including  Boolean  algebra),  group  theory,  matrix 
algebra,  vector  algebra  and  geometry,  statistical  inference,  the  theory  of  proba¬ 
bility,  numerical  analysis,  game  theory  and  linear  programming.2 

This  revolution  in  mathematics  must  eventually  have  its  impact 
upon  mathematics  programs  in  the  public  schools. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  mathematicians  in  industry  and  in  the  universities 
is  now  acute  and  likely  to  become  worse.  More  students  than  ever  before  must 
enter  our  honors  schools  of  mathematics,  and  these  must  receive  their  basic 
training  in  the  high  schools.  If  the  supply  of  highly  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  top  levels  of  design  and  development  and  in  the  operation  of 
the  elaborate  electronic  equipment  of  today  is  to  continue,  the  high  schools  must 
perform  the  task  of  setting  these  young  men  and  women  on  the  high  academic 
road.  A  course  of  mathematics  with  a  modern  flavour  is  a  good  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  sound  scientific  education.* 8 

Present  courses  in  mathematics  in  the  public  schools  contain  little 
that  is  less  than  150  years  old.  Undoubtedly  much  that  is  old  is  still 
indispensable,  but  dogged  adherence  to  “traditional”  mathematics  may 
perpetuate  inadequacy. 


2Brief  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Alberta,  pp.  1,  2. 

8Brief  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  p.  6. 
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Our  present  program  does  not  take  into  account  the  continuous  revolution 
mathematics  is  experiencing.  To  keep  pace  with  the  demands  science  has  made 
on  it,  mathematics  has  broadened  its  scope  to  include  new  ideas  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  concepts.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  different  science  than  it  was  a  generation  ago/ 

Unfortunately,  the  growing  concern  for  the  introduction  of 
modem  mathematics  in  the  public  school  curriculum  is  unaccompanied 
by  an  equal  certainty  as  to  what  shall  be  introduced,  and  where.  No 
reasonably  confident  or  specific  proposal  can  therefore  be  offered.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  current  debate  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
high  school  mathematics,  particularly,  has  centred  upon  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  traditional  content  in  the  program.  The  Commission 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  having  the  best  possible  program,  modern 
or  otherwise,  but  it  is  also  convinced  that  in  the  face  of  developments  in 
mathematics,  this  habitual  tinkering  will  not  produce  a  satisfactory 
program.  Changes  must  be  made  only  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  essentials. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

62.  That  the  question  of  introducing  modern  mathematics  into  the 
public  school  curriculum,  on  a  gradual  and  experimental  basis,  be  the 
subject  of  special  study. 

Grades  I  -  VI  (Arithmetic) 

The  fundamental  task  of  the  elementary  school  seems  to  be  that 
of  introducing  children  to  the  number  system  and  of  developing  com¬ 
petence  and  understanding  in  its  use.  The  elementary  mathematics 
curriculum  is  therefore  largely  arithmetical.  Simple  concepts  of  both 
algebra  and  geometry  are,  of  course,  within  the  grasp  of  pupils  in  these 
grades ;  and  modern  mathematics  may  have  considerable  impact  upon 
the  emerging  program. 

As  to  the  present  program,  a  major  complaint  has  been  that  the 
amount  of  content  is  reduced  from  that  of  former  years. 

A  comparison  of  the  current  curricular  provisions  for  elementary 
arithmetic  with  those  of  the  1929  revision  reveals  both  similarities  and 
differences.  The  1929  curriculum  was  characterized  by  rapid  introduc¬ 
tion  of  content ;  the  1949  curriculum  introduces  concepts  more  gradual¬ 
ly.  By  grade  VI,  however,  the  present  curriculum  has  introduced 
slightly  more  content  than  was  introduced  in  1929.  The  former  curri¬ 
culum  tended  to  emphasize  review,  drill,  and  facility,  while  the  present 
emphasizes  understanding  of  basic  operations,  and  problem  solving. 
This  difference  is  a  matter  of  emphasis,  for  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  both  understanding  and  facility  are  vital  to  the  study  of  arithme¬ 
tic. 

Comparisons  indicate  that  the  content  of  Alberta’s  curriculum 
compares  favourably  with  others  across  Canada. 

The  Commission  concurs  in  the  view  expressed  in  many  briefs 
that  understanding,  reasoning,  relationships  and  problem  solving  are 


4A.  B.  Evenson,  Address  to  the  Canadian  Education  Association, 
September  1958. 
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indispensable  emphases  in  mathematics.  Since  the  scope  of  rote  knowl¬ 
edge  being  achieved  in  grades  I  -  VI  has  not  diminished,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  present  curriculum  represents  substantial  improve¬ 
ment.  While  no  comprehensive  and  conclusive  evidence  exists,  limited 
studies  indicate  that  attainment  in  skills  and  problem  solving  has  not 
decreased,  and  that  on  the  average  modern  students  reach  a  given 
level  of  achievement  when  they  are  a  year  younger  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Commission  accepts  as  valid  a 
criticism  that  elementary  pupils  could  achieve  higher  degrees  of 
facility  and  automatic  response.  Competent  persons  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  both  of  these  desirable  elements  could  be  upgraded  by 
renewed  emphasis.  Such  emphasis  would  not  be  incompatible  with 
other  aspects  of  the  program  at  all  school  levels. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

63.  That  general  facility  in  arithmetical  skills  be  re-emphasized  with 
particular  regard  for  accuracy  and  automatic  response. 


Grades  VII  -  IX 

Mathematics  courses  in  the  junior  high  school  represent  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  arithmetic,  predominantly,  to  more  abstract  mathematics. 
Certain  aspects  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  are  therefore 
dealt  with  at  each  grade  level.  As  in  the  elementary  school,  one  basic 
course  is  required  of  all  pupils  in  each  grade. 

The  general  nature  of  junior  high  school  mathematics  courses  has 
been  questioned,  the  concern  being  that  the  above  organization  of 
content  fails  to  achieve  maximum  development  among  the  more  able 
students.  Particularly,  it  is  felt  that  pupils  proceeding  to  matriculation 
mathematics  are  not  prepared  as  fully  as  they  might  be,  and  that  grade 
X  students  generally  experience  unnecessary  difficulty  in  Mathematics 
10.  This  difficulty  is  attributed  to  deficiencies  in  grade  IX  mathe¬ 
matics. 

While  many  students  could  profit  from  more  advanced  courses  in 
the  junior  high  school,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  same  students  are 
achieving  well  in  high  school  mathematics  under  present  conditions. 
Opinions  may  vary,  but  it  is  questionable  that  discrete  courses  in 
algebra  or  geometry  would  produce  results  superior  to  those  presently 
achieved.  In  view  of  the  need  to  educate  all  children  it  is  questionable, 
too,  whether  more  advanced  courses  in  algebra  and  geometry  would  be 
suitable,  particularly  if  one  course  were  taken  by  all.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  mathematics  fare  could  be  enriched  for  able 
students.  The  Commission  senses  that  differentiation  of  courses  in 
school  ivhere  such  is  possible,  and  establishment  of  realistic  grade  IX 
prerequisites,  are  more  desirable  than  a  mere  reshuffling  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  present  courses. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

64.  That  accredited  schools  and  school  systems  explore  fully  suitable 
differentiation  of  mathematics  courses  in  the  junior  high  school. 

The  above  recommendation  implies  the  need  for  a  basic  prescribed 
course  in  mathematics,  the  nature  and  requirements  of  which  may  be 
modified  by  accredited  schools.  The  basic  course,  however,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  provision  to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Education,  for  use  in 
schools  where  only  one  sequence  of  courses  can  be  offered. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  courses  as  they  now  exist  is  that  undue 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  “social  implications”  of  mathematics. 

The  mathematics  texts  tend  to  over-emphasize  the  social  application  of 
mathematics  at  the  expense  of  mathematics  per  se.  Examples  can  be  found  of 
questions  in  the  texts  which  attempt  to  give  social  applications  but  which,  on 
analysis,  prove  to  be  nonsense  mathematically.  The  Board  believes  that,  while 
mathematics  should  not  be  taught  in  a  vacuum,  so  to  speak,  divorced  from  its 
practical  and  social  applications,  it  is  important  that  the  text  reflect  the  function 
of  this  course  in  preparing  pupils  as  adequately  as  possible  for  the  mathematics 
courses  of  the  senior  high  schools.5 

The  Commission  is  inclined  to  agree  that  texts  deal  with  triviali¬ 
ties,  and  that  undue  “social”  emphasis  may  in  fact  obliterate  the  need 
of  adequate  preparation  for  continuing  mathematics  education,  what¬ 
ever  the  nature  of  the  courses. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

65.  That  extreme  emphasis  upon  “ social  applications”  be  reduced  to  a 
treatment  of  applications  that  is  consistent  with  due  understanding  of 
the  mathematical  concepts  involved. 

Grades  X  -XI I 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  high  school  mathematics 
courses  have  been  greater  than  those  at  any  other  level.  During  a 
period  preceding  1938,  Algebra  1,  2  and  3,  Geometry  1,  2  and  3,  Arith¬ 
metic  1  and  Trigonometry  1  were  the  matriculation  pattern.  In  the 
early  1950’s,  Mathematics  10,  20  and  30  constituted  the  matriculation 
program.  Deep  concern  was  expressed  that  the  quality  of  the  program 
has  declined,  particularly  as  preparation  for  engineering;  and  in 
recent  years  Mathematics  31  was  restored  to  the  curriculum. 

In  the  light  of  developments  in  mathematics,  one  authoritative 
opinion  offered  the  Commission  was  that  little  had  been  omitted  from 
Mathematics  10,  20  and  30  that  was  of  much  current  value  to  the 
further  study  of  mathematics.  Another  opinion  was  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Mathematics  31  produced  a  satisfactory  matriculation  pattern. 
Pending  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  place  of  modern  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  curriculum,  the  present  pattern  of  four  mathematics 
courses  available  in  the  matriculation  program  should  be  retained. 

Several  briefs  referred  to  a  loss  of  total  instruction  time  in 
mathematics,  which  although  not  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in  the 


6Brief  of  Calgary  Public  School  Board,  page  8. 
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number  of  courses,  still  represented  a  curtailment  of  the  program. 
There  is  validity  in  this  argument.  While  not  all  schools  can'  offer 
numerous  courses  nor  increase  instruction  time,  undoubtedly  some  can. 
Urban  schools,  particularly,  seem  to  have  been  restricted  because  of  a 
desire  for  uniformity  of  programs  throughout  the  province.  The  Com¬ 
mission  anticipates  that  its  proposals  regarding  accredited  schools  will 
aid  in  solving  this  problem. 

In  the  same  context  it  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the 
matriculation  sequence  of  courses,  Mathematics  11  (business  arith¬ 
metic),  Mathematics  21  (consumer  mathematics)  and  Mathematics  12 
(shop  mathematics)  are  available.  These  courses  are  essential  to  the 
education  of  numbers  of  pupils  who  cannot  profitably  pursue  more 
abstract  mathematics,  and  their  existence  facilitates  the  development 
of  more  challenging  courses  for  all.  The  mathematics  program  is,  in 
fact,  a  good  example  of  differentiated  courses  to  serve  various  capaci¬ 
ties  and  needs.  The  Commission  favours  their  continuation,  anticipa¬ 
ting  their  fuller  development  in  the  senior  high  school  and  their 
prudent  extension  in  the  junior  high  school. 

The  most  cogent  arguments  on  the  whole  subject  were  presented 
in  a  limited  number  of  briefs,  from  which  excerpts  have  been  quoted. 
These  same  briefs,  in  part,  assured  the  Commission  that  the  content 
of  the  present  four-course  matriculation  program  presented  sufficient 
challenge  for  “above-average”  students.  The  Commission  wishes  to 
open  the  way  for  trial  and  advancement  in  mathematics  education ;  but 
if  the  present  content  has  sufficient  potential,  deficiencies  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  attributed  to  other  factors. 

One  of  these  may  well  be  the  fact  that  mathematics  has  remained 
largely  a  textbook  course,  particularly  in  the  secondary  school  as  a 
whole.  Those  who  educate  teachers,  the  school  boards  and  the  teachers 
themselves,  must  revise  their  views  of  good  instruction.  Much  greater 
use  can  be  made  of  models  and  other  classroom  aids,  and  the  mathe¬ 
matics  laboratory  is  almost  completely  absent  from  the  public  schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

66.  That  models  and  other  aids  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  be 
used  more  extensively  in  classrooms. 

67.  That  efforts  be  made  to  develop  the  mathematics  laboratory  in  all 
schools  of  adequate  enrolment. 

The  major  fact  is,  of  course,  that  no  part  of  the  curriculum  can  be 
better  than  the  teachers.  Alberta’s  mathematics  teachers  include  some 
of  the  best,  but  the  over-all  picture  is  depressing.  That  the  quality  of 
mathematics  teachers  warrants  special  attention  is  strikingly  indicated 
by  Table  20. 

The  table  shows  that  many  teachers  have  no  university  mathe¬ 
matics  training,  and  that  only  a  handful  have  four  university  courses. 
Entrance  requirements  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  have  been  such 
that  of  those  teachers  who  have  no  university  courses  a  considerable 
proportion  may  not  have  achieved  even  the  full  high-school  mathe- 
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matics  program.  The  Commission  views  this  as  a  truly  deplorable 
situation,  and  re-emphasizes  strongly  the  need  to  improve  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  The  status  of  mathematics  teachers  as  shown  above 
simply  underscores  the  Commission’s  recommendations  on  teacher 
education,  and  on  the  need  for  in-service  education. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

68.  That  an  aggressive  in-service  education  program  be  undertaken 
to  upgrade  poorly  prepared  mathematics  teachers ,  and  to  keep  well- 
prepared  teachers  abreast  of  development  in  the  field. 


TABLE  20* 


THE  PROPORTION  OF  MATHEMATICS  TEACHERS  IN  GRADES  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 
and  12,  WITH  VARIOUS  AMOUNTS  OF  UNIVERSITY  ACADEMIC 

BACKGROUND  IN  MATHEMATICS 


No 

Univ. 

Courses 

1 

Univ. 

Course 

2  or  3 
Univ. 
Courses 

4  or  more 
Univ. 
Courses 

Total 

Grade  7 

798 

153 

78 

28 

1057 

Teachers 

75.7% 

14.3% 

7.3% 

2.7% 

100.0% 

Grade  8 

702 

160 

103 

32 

997 

Teachers 

70.4% 

16.1% 

10.3% 

3.2% 

100.0% 

Grade  9 

390 

147 

121 

78 

736 

Teachers 

53.0% 

20.0% 

16.5% 

10.5% 

100.0% 

Grade  10 

195 

104 

153 

111 

563 

Teachers 

34.5% 

18.5% 

27.2% 

19.8% 

100.0% 

Grade  11 

142 

94 

138 

125 

499 

Teachers 

28.6% 

18.8% 

27.6% 

25.0% 

100.0% 

Grade  12 

55 

44 

117 

112 

328 

Teachers 

16.5% 

13.4% 

35.8% 

34.3% 

100.0% 

SCIENCE 

In  this  field,  as  in  mathematics,  the  developments  of  the  past  few 
decades  have  been  spectacular.  Unlike  mathematics  courses,  however, 
those  in  science  have  tended  to  introduce  a  few  of  the  newer  theories 
and  concepts.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  change — not  universally 
approved — is  the  broadening  of  courses  to  include  many  topics  not 
included  thirty  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  amount  of 
subject  matter  has  been  pushed  downward  into  earlier  grades  where 
it  is  treated,  on  the  whole,  more  descriptively  and  less  mathematically 
than  formerly. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  technological  developments  in  the 
past  thirty  years  have  placed  both  general  and  specific  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  in  an  increasingly  vital  role.  Nothing  less  than  national  security, 
not  to  mention  our  standard  of  living,  depend  upon  extensive  and  in- 


6Lindstedt,  p.  58. 
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tensive  science  education.  The  Commission  concludes  that  advanced 
science  education  need  not  and  should  not  exclude  education  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  but  it  is  confident  that  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  public  school  system  can  be  the  maximum  preparation 
of  a  core  of  future  scientists.  It  is  equally  confident  that  science  edu¬ 
cation  of  suitable  nature  is  indispensable  to  future  citizens  generally. 


Grades  I  -  VI 

The  elementary  science  curriculum  of  1929  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  nature  study — plants  and  animals.  Various  topics  were 
listed  for  study  but  no  texts  were  prescribed. 

With  the  advent  of  the  enterprise,  elementary  science  courses  lost 
their  identity  as  such,  the  study  of  science  becoming  incidental  to  the 
study  of  “problems”.  It  is  clear  that  the  intention  was  not  to  de- 
emphasize  science  education  as  such,  but  to  integrate  it  with  other 
subject  fields.  It  is  also  clear  that  adequate  safeguards  were  lacking, 
for  in  1949  it  was  officially  noted  that  science  education  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  was  ineffectual,  if  not  entirely  lacking,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  specify  more  clearly  and  emphatically  what  should  be  studied. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  science  content  in  elementary 
grades  is  generally  superior  in  scope  and  challenge  to  that  of  former 
times,  and  that  it  is  potentially  strong  and  suitable.  It  suffers,  however, 
from  certain  undesirable  central  administrative  practices  which  have 
already  been  the  subject  of  recommendations.  First,  as  in  language 
and  other  subjects,  the  “scope  and  sequence”  plan  is  followed  through 
all  six  grades.  The  Commission  feels  that  some  dulling  of  interest  and 
needless  repetition  are  likely  to  result,  and  that  a  rearrangement  of 
content  would  permit  the  same  total  coverage  without  excessive  annual 
swings  through  all  topics.  Second,  no  text  or  series  of  texts  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  outline:  indeed,  teachers  are  urged  to  “make  sure 
that  no  one  book  is  used  as  a  text.”  In  the  Commission's  view,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  deliberate  choice  of  content  not  paralleled  by  a 
text  is  superior  to  the  content  of  texts  which  are  available.  Any  series 
of  texts  now  authorized  would  provide  suitable  basic  elementary 
science  texts,  and  many  suitable  references  are  available  to  supplement 
them.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  above  statement  should  be 
changed  to  read:  “make  sure  that  the  student  goes  beyond  a  single 
text,”  and  that  a  text  should  be  prescribed. 


Grades  VII  -  IX 

The  science  courses  of  the  junior  high  school  have  been  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  general  topics  treated  in  the  elementary  school 
on  an  extended  scope  and  sequence  plan.  They  have  thus  been  noted  to 
contain  a  great  deal  of  repetition  —  with  consequent  difficulties  in 
student  motivation.  At  the  same  time  their  suggested  scope  of  activ¬ 
ities  has  been  so  broad  and  loose  as  to  encourage  much  useless  study 
and  reporting.  Teachers  point  to  the  scope  and  sequence,  the  encyclo¬ 
pedic  course  outline,  and  the  textbooks  as  being  at  fault. 
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Revisions  presently  under  way  will  partially  remedy  the  above 
situation  for,  in  effect,  ten  years  of  science  education  will  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  nine  years.  In  addition  to  this  desirable  development,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  excessive  repetition  will  be  avoided,  course  outlines 
more  specific  and  manageable,  and  a  suitable  basic  reference  found. 

Grades  X-  XII 

Senior  High  School  programs  have  periodically  vacillated  be¬ 
tween  two  theories  of  organizing  science  content.  The  more  traditional 
pattern  of  chemistry  and  physics  courses  has  tended  to  maintain  a 
comparatively  strong  position  decade  after  decade.  From  time  to  time 
they  have  been  accompanied  by  elective  general  science  courses  or  in 
grades  X  and  XI  have  been  replaced  by  physical  science  courses.  At  all 
times  arguments  have  been  strong  that  relatively  intensive  introduc¬ 
tory  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry  are  desirable  in  the  high  schools. 

During  the  1940’s,  physics  and  chemistry  courses  were  taught 
in  grades  X  and  XI  as  preparation  for  sequent  courses  in  grade  XII.  In 
the  1950’s,  Physical  Science  10  and  20  replaced  physics  and  chemistry 
in  grades  X  and  XI,  and  were  followed  by  revised  courses  in  physics 
and  chemistry  in  grade  XII.  The  latter  two  courses  attracted  little 
criticism  before  the  Commission,  and  even  merited  some  commenda¬ 
tion. 

The  grade  X  and  XI  courses,  however,  were  strongly  attacked. 
While  it  has  not  been  shown  that  these  courses  in  physical  science 
caused  inferior  performance  in  grade  XII,  unquestionably  they  have 
required  extensive  supplementing  in  order  to  make  them  challenging  to 
capable  science  students.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  already  prompt¬ 
ed  their  revision.  Shortly,  science  in  grades  X  and  XI  will  revert  to 
physics  and  chemistry.  In  the  immediate  future,  the  basic  matricula¬ 
tion  pattern  in  science  will  comprise  physics  and  chemistry  throughout 
grades  X,  XI  and  XII  with  biology  (Science  32)  remaining  at  Grade 
XII. 


The  Commission  does  not  believe,  however,  that  this  single  track 
of  physical  science  courses  will  be  adequate  to  the  science  education  of 
all  pupils.  Accredited  schools  may  well  devise  additional  courses  to 
strengthen  both  general  and  vocational  education.  Meanwhile  there  is 
need  for  a  survey  course,  devised  as  an  extension  of  previous  courses, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  general  education  for  all. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

69.  That  at  least  one  survey-type  course ,  comprised  of  content  drawn 
from  the  physical  sciences ,  be  provided  as  a  non-matriculation  elective 
in  high-school  science. 

In  biology,  the  present  offerings  consist  of  Science  11,  and  Science 
32.  Either  or  both  may  be  taken :  Science  11  is  not  prerequisite  to  Sci¬ 
ence  32.  Science  11  is  being  taken  instead  of  Science  10  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  one  science  course  for  a  high  school  diploma.  Science  32 
is  taken  by  matriculation  students  to  satisfy  one  of  the  two  science  re- 
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quirements,  by  students  proceeding  to  biological  science,  and  as  a 
required  grade  XII  science  by  students  proceeding  to  nursing,  forestry, 
and  pre-medicine. 

These  arrangements  seem  unsatisfactory  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Science  32  classes  include  a  variety  of  students,  some  having  taken 
Science  11  and  others  not.  For  the  most  part,  Science  11  is  repeated  in 
Science  32  as  a  review — with  resulting  difficulties.  There  is,  as  well, 
some  repetition  of  health  course  units,  although  topics  are  handled 
with  biological  emphasis. 

The  solution  would  seem  to  be  two  sequent  courses  in  biology  to 
serve  as  preparation  for  advanced  study  in  biological  sciences,  and  as  a 
prerequisite  for  nursing,  forestry,  and  pre-medical  programs.  There  is 
also  need  for  a  survey  course  of  the  kind  already  proposed  for  physical 
science. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

70.  That  two  sequent  years  of  biology  as  a  science  pattern  for  matric¬ 
ulation  students  be  available  as  an  alternate  matriculation  science 
route . 

71.  That  at  least  one  biology  elective  be  retained  in  the  early  grades 
of  the  high  school. 


LANGUAGES 

The  problems  raised  regarding  languages  other  than  English, 
including  foreign  languages,  are  numerous.  This  chapter  deals  only 
with  the  provision  of  a  suitable  academic  program  which  customarily 
stresses  vocabulary,  grammar  and  two-way  translations. 

Studies  of  French,  German  and  Latin  have  had  considerable 
status  in  Alberta’s  high  school  curriculum.  For  many  years  students 
preparing  to  enter  university  studied  three  years  of  a  language;  in 
some  cases  they  have  taken  an  additional  course  in  a  second  language. 
In  1952,  the  introduction  of  language  study  in  the  high  school  was  set 
back  to  grade  XI,  the  three-year  sequence  being  thus  reduced  to  a  two- 
year  sequence.  This  action  was  taken  because  of  a  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers,  the  unsuitability  of  a  “foreign”  language  for  academic  study 
by  many  non-matriculant  students,  and  program  problems  in  smaller 
schools.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  reduction  of  time  spent  in  a  single 
language  might  facilitate  the  study  of  a  second  language. 

Some  larger  schools  moved  to  develop  special  French  courses, 
designed  to  be  taught  by  competent  teachers,  to  develop  oral  French 
usage,  and  to  give  students  an  appreciation  of  French  culture  and 
civilization.  These  schools  presently  offer  French  11  (in  grade  X), 
French  21  (in  grade  XI)  and  French  31  (in  grade  XII)  in  addition  to 
the  “standard”course — French  20  and  French  30.  They  also  offer  oral 
French  in  grade  IX,  as  do  a  considerable  number  of  other  schools  in 
which  teachers  are  competent  to  do  so. 

An  investigation  of  current  practices  indicates  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  two-course  sequences  of  the  matriculation  pattern,  schools 
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offering  any  of  French  11,  21  and  31  have  adjoined  these  courses  to 
their  “local”  matriculation  program  and  are  using  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  five  courses  to  select  and  instruct  their  students.  Other  schools 
are  offering  instruction  in  two  courses  only — French  20  and  30.  These 
differences  in  practice  are  not  too  significant  in  themselves.  Of  greater 
importance  are  the  concerted  opinions  that  a  two-year  sequence  is  not 
of  the  value  anticipated.  Certain  anticipated  advantages  have  been 
outweighed  by  clearly  demonstrated  disadvantages  and  the  mass  of 
disapproving  opinion.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  to  perpetuate 
the  two-year  sequence  in  French. 

The  same  opinions  apply  to  Latin  and  German. 

Ukrainian  20  and  30  have  been  authorized  for  introduction  to  the 
high  school  curriculum.  It  has  not  been  determined  whether  they  will 
be  recognized  for  purposes  of  matriculation. 


RECOMMENDATION: 

72.  That  the  present  two-year  sequence  of  courses  in  French,  Latin 
and  German  be  abandoned ,  and  that  in  its  place  a  three-year  sequence 
be  provided  for  matriculation  (but  see  Recommendations  91-95  in¬ 
clusive). 


HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

General 

No  area  of  the  curriculum  has  come  under  more  criticism  than 
Health  and  Personal  Development.  The  Commission  therefore  con¬ 
sulted  educators,  medical  practitioners,  psychologists  and  parents  re¬ 
garding  various  aspects  of  the  course. 

First  introduced  under  its  present  name  in  1952,  Health  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Development  is  compulsory  in  grades  VII  to  X  inclusive.  In  grade 
X  it  may  be  offered  for  two  to  five  credits — six  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
approximately,  of  the  student’s  program.  In  each  grade  the  course  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  units  which  in  each  year  deal  with  study  habits  and 
orientation  to  school  life  (Unit  1),  health  and  physiology  (Units  2, 
3,  4,  and  7),  individual  and  group  standards  and  values  (Units  5  and 
6) ,  safety  (Unit  8) ,  and  occupations  (Unit  9) . 

Although  its  name  was  new,  Health  and  Personal  Development 
did  not  at  any  stage  represent  a  complete  departure  from  the  past.  The 
guidance  movement,  which  is  related,  entered  the  schools  formally  in 
1936;  and  in  1936  an  elective  course  (Vocations  and  Guidance)  in¬ 
cluded  materials  on  character  and  conduct.  All  other  aspects  of  the 
course  have  received  various  degrees  of  formal  and  informal  treatment 
in  the  curricula  of  many  school  generations.  A  major  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  older  and  the  newer  approaches  seems  to  be  the  greater 
formalization  (in  Units  5  and  6)  of  matters  which  had  been  previously 
considered  as  the  by-products  of  a  desirable  school  environment  and 
good  teaching. 
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It  is  therefore  understandable  that  when  the  course  was  intro¬ 
duced  some  caution  was  expressed  about  its  teaching.  The  curriculum 
guides  in  1952,  for  example,  recommended  that  teachers  should  have 
certain  qualifications  of  personality,  and  preparation  —  preferably 
training  and  experience  in  health,  psychology,  guidance  and  mental 
hygiene.  It  was  further  provided  that  controversial  material  might  be 
omitted. 

While  the  Commission  concurs  in  many  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  of  Health  and  Personal  Development,  it  recognizes  that 
the  mere  accumulation  of  criticism  (much  of  it  concerned  with  dis¬ 
pensable  trivialities)  should  not  condemn  the  whole  content  of  the 
course.  And  although  the  Commission  disagrees  with  various  means 
by  which  objectives  are  translated  into  practices,  it  lends  its  support 
to  the  continuing  concern  of  the  public  schools  in  the  larger  areas  with 
which  the  course  deals.  It  is  in  these  terms  that  the  major  topics  are 
evaluated. 

Unit  1 

Orientation  to  school  life  may  seem  quite  unnecessary  and  belated, 
commencing  as  part  of  a  required  course  in  grade  VII  and  continuing 
for  four  consecutive  years.  And  in  many  cases  this  is  a  reasonably 
accurate  assessment.  Many  schools,  indeed,  still  operate  as  self-con¬ 
tained  units  in  which  teacher-pupil  relationships  are  close  and  in¬ 
formal,  populations  are  not  large,  and  the  students  spend  six  years  on 
the  immediate  premises  before  being  “oriented”.  While  students 
require  some  specific  familiarization  with  organization  which  changes 
from  elementary  to  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  their  needs  in  this 
regard  do  not  always  require  formal  attention  to  the  extent  afforded 
in  Unit  1. 

Obviously  the  amount  of  orientation  required  will  vary  from  one 
situation  to  another.  Children  transported  to  larger  rural  schools  move 
into  new  and  perhaps  at  first  disconcerting  situations.  In  cities,  the 
move  from  each  major  school  level  to  another  is  accompanied  very 
frequently  by  a  move  to  a  new  school.  Administration  in  the  system, 
and  in  its  schools,  should  be  sensitive  to  certain  undesirable  results. 
The  Commission  contends  that  school  administrators  should  deal 
with  orientation  as  necessary  and  appropriate  to  their  situation. 

This  portion  of  Unit  1  is  not  required.  The  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  should  express  its  interests  and  ideas  on  orientation  in  some  other 
manner. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

73.  That  matters  relating  to  school  organization  and  administration, 
student  activities  and  orientation  he  removed  from  their  present  mam 
datory  and  formal  course  status. 

Study  skills  are  of  indisputable  importance.  Their  formal  treat¬ 
ment  commencing  in  grade  VII  is  questioned,  however,  for  skills  and 
habits  are  perhaps  well  fixed  by  the  end  of  grade  VI.  General  discus- 
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sion  of  skills  apart  from  their  various  applications  in  specific  subjects 
seems  pointless  as  a  major  means  of  developing  good  study  habits. 
While  proper  attention  to  study  skills  and  habits  may  require  a  degree 
of  formal  group  procedure,  their  fullest  development  would  seem  to 
rest  mainly  upon  the  daily  efforts  of  teachers. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

74.  That  study  habits  be  removed  from  Unit  1  and  be  treated  by  pre¬ 
service  and  in-service  education  of  principals,  guidance  personnel  and 
teachers. 

Units  2,  3,  4,  7 

These  units  throughout  grades  VII-X,  inclusive,  deal  with  health. 
In  assessing  their  value  the  Commission  extends  its  remarks  to  health 
education  in  the  elementary  school. 

Health  habits  and  knowledge  have  always  received  attention  in 
Alberta  schools.  It  has  been  thought,  apparently,  that  health  learning 
in  the  elementary  schools  could  be  readily  accomplished  through 
various  means,  for  it  has  been  combined  with  physical  education  and 
science,  and  at  present  it  is  included  in  the  enterprise  with  social 
studies,  science  and  other  subjects.  In  the  secondary  schools  health  was 
combined  with  physical  education  prior  to  1952.  Some  formal  treat¬ 
ment  is  customary  in  the  junior  high  school,  although  in  both  junior 
and  senior  high  school  some  science  and  social  studies  content  relates 
directly  to  health. 

The  Commission  believes  that  health  education  should  receive 
attention  in  the  public  schools.  Many  of  the  health  “laws”  and  dictums 
of  the  present  curriculum,  however,  are  described  by  competent  per¬ 
sons  as  being  out-dated  and  erroneous.  Much  of  the  emphasis  accorded 
certain  topics  is  thought  to  be  misplaced. 

RECOAAMENDATION: 

75.  That  a  committee  including  a  majority  of  medical  practitioners 
and  health  authorities  revieiv  present  health  content  at  all  grade  levels 
to  judge  its  accuracy  and  value. 

The  Commission  is  impressed  by  the  following  statement  from  a 
British  report. 

.  .  .  health  education  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  given  indirectly  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  school.  It  is  most  important  that  the  school  premises 
and  equipment  should  provide  a  civilizing  environment  favourable  to  the  found¬ 
ation  and  practice  of  healthy  habits  .  .  .  formal  lessons  on  hygiene  for  children 
.  .  .  are  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  formation  of  right  habits  through 
training  in  those  practices  which  are  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  life  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  whole  primary  school  stage  an  effort  should  be  made  to  develop 
in  the  children  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  matters  relative  to  hygiene.7 


TSoard  of  Education  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  Primary 
School  (Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1931,  reprinted  1956),  pp.  160-161. 
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While  this  impinges  upon  methodology,  which  must  be  left  to 
teachers,  a  curriculum  guide,  constructed  by  a  committee  as  in  Recom¬ 
mendation  75  above,  should  be  available  to  teachers. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

76.  That  for  each  grade  level  of  the  elementary  school ,  cum'iculum 
guides  suggest  desirable  health  habits,  offer  accurate  resource  infor¬ 
mation  and  make  explicit  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers. 

To  the  extent  that  objectionable  overlapping  and  repetition  are 
present  in  the  health  program,  they  must  be  studied  and  removed. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

77.  That  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  the  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  health  content  in  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  be  studied. 

78.  That  overlapping  and  repetition  be  removed  from  content  of 
grades  VII-X  inclusive,  and  the  resultant  offered  in  grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

79.  That  in  grades  above  the  eighth,  curriculum  guides  relate  appro¬ 
priate  aspects  of  physical  education,  science  and  other  courses  to 
health,  and  make  explicit  the  teacher’s  responsibilities. 

Unit  8 

Safety  education  is  of  increasing  importance.  To  the  degree  that 
the  public  schools  have,  and  in  future  can  offer  safety  education  of  the 
type  which  they  are  competent  to  give,  the  Commission  urges  that  the 
above  recommendations  regarding  health  apply. 

Unit  9 

Occupational  information,  too,  is  becoming  increasingly  import¬ 
ant.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  schools  have  a  responsibility 
to  govern  programs  and  advise  pupils  preparing  for  post-secondary 
education,  and  that  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  his  potential  to  achieve  a 
clearly  described  goal  adds  to  his  motivation  and  effort.  The  schools 
must  assist  increasingly  greater  numbers  of  pupils  to  achieve  more 
education  and  to  move  towards  gainful  occupations.  No  small  part  of 
the  schools’  success  will  rely  upon  a  program  of  vocational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  information,  the  various  educational  requirements  of  which  are 
clear  and  available. 

How  this  program  may  be  implemented,  through  the  guidance 
services  of  larger  schools  or  by  rather  minimal  means  of  information 
only,  will  depend  upon  local  conditions. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

80.  That  the  Department  of  Education  assist  schools,  through  sep¬ 
arate  publications  and  by  other  means,  in  the  development  of  effective 
programs  of  information  regarding  occupations,  vocations  and  pro¬ 
fessions. 
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Units  5,  6 

In  general  these  units  on  standards  and  values  came  under 
scathing  attack,  and  several  minor  topics  were  challenged  as  trivial  and 
time-wasting.  The  main  criticism  was  that  individual  and  group  stand¬ 
ards  and  values  are  the  responsibility  of  the  home,  not  of  the  school. 
It  was  contended  that  the  present  type  of  instruction  leads  to  an  un¬ 
healthy  degree  of  introspection;  that  problems  which  are  of  concern 
to  only  a  few  students  are  discussed  as  if  they  were  common  to  all; 
that  many  of  the  problems  are  beyond  the  understanding  of  some 
students,  and  tend  to  create  problems  where  none  have  existed  before. 
It  was  further  contended  that  many  of  the  discussions  take  time  which 
could  be  used  more  profitably  on  other  courses;  that  they  emphasize 
irrelevant  material ;  that  the  texts  are  poor ;  above  all,  that  the  course 
is  too  often  taught  by  teachers  who  are  ill  fitted  and  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  task. 

The  Commission  agrees  that  some  of  the  above  criticisms  may  be 
only  too  true — particularly  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  school  in 
matters  which  belong  primarily  to  the  home,  the  stereotyping  of 
many  personal  and  group  values,  and  the  pitiful  performance  of  some 
teachers  who  are  consciously  aware  of  their  inadequacies  or  who  are 
insensitive  to  the  beliefs  of  others  because  of  deep  personal  conviction. 

The  Commission  agrees,  however,  that  the  school  must  retain  and 
even  develop  appropriate  concern  for  the  matters  dealt  with  in  these 
units.  Certainly  the  school  can  do  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  within 
which  students  may  develop  as  individuals  and  as  acceptable  members 
of  groups.  In  the  realization  of  this  objective  the  qualities  of  teachers, 
teaching,  and  type  of  school  administration  are  critical  factors.  In 
every  detail  of  its  operation  the  school  must  so  affect  the  conduct  and 
attitudes  of  pupils  as  to  strengthen  the  fibre  of  society.  Internally,  the 
demands  and  restraints  imposed  upon,  and  the  responsibilities  granted 
to  students  may  create  poor  attitudes  towards  authority  and  generally 
anti-social  behavior.  Wise  and  competent  teachers  must  always  be 
sensitive  to  such  developments.  The  Commission  considers  that  the 
conglomerate  nature  of  Units  5  and  6,  their  formalization  and  pre¬ 
scription  in  a  compulsory  course,  are  inappropriate  and  ineffective 
procedures. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

81.  That  Units  5  and  6  be  removed  from  their  present  course  status. 

The  Commission  is  fully  aware  of  the  potential  benefits  of  a 
planned  personal  and  educational  guidance  program  in  the  hands  of 
properly  trained  personnel.  Such  persons,  along  with  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  parents  and  community  groups  may  do  effective  work  in  the 
areas  covered  by  these  units.  Competent  personnel  may  also  con¬ 
tribute  in  matters  which  affect  individuals  or  groups  within  the 
school — whether  formally  or  informally,  as  their  judgment  indicates. 
The  Department  of  Education  should  maintain  interests  and  exercise 
leadership  in  these  matters. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

82.  That  superintendents,  principals  and  qualified  guidance  person¬ 
nel,  shall  use  their  discretion  concerning  formal  instruction  in  the 
content  of  Units  5  and  6. 

Units  5  and  6  are  part  of  a  mandatory  course  which,  with  some 
cautions,  it  was  assumed  might  be  taught  by  any  sincere  teacher.  The 
Commission  feels  that  the  present  “compulsory”  approach  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  desirable  outcomes  in  such  intangibles  as  are  dealt  with  in  these 
units.  Whatever  formal  program  in  personal  development  may  be 
appropriate  in  the  schools  should  be  an  integral  part  of  guidance.  The 
Commission  is  of  the  impression  that  the  apparent  degree  of  guidance 
being  conducted  in  Alberta  schools  greatly  exceeds  the  real  guidance. 
Inefficient  efforts  based  on  good  intentions  are  no  substitute  for  the 
services  of  competent,  trained  personnel. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

83.  That  the  minimum  qualifications  for  anyone  engaging  in  individ¬ 
ual  counselling  or  group  guidance  activities  in  Alberta  schools  be  the 
Junior  Certificate  in  Guidance,  or  its  equivalent . 

It  will  now  be  clear  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  preceding  recom¬ 
mendations  is  to  dismantle  Health  and  Personal  Development;  to 
preserve,  with  modifications,  the  content  of  health,  safety,  and  occu¬ 
pations;  and  to  assign  the  materials  of  Units  1,  5  and  6  to  teacher 
training,  local  administration,  and  in-service  education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  education  must  have  an  important  place  in  public  educa¬ 
tion,  if  only  because  we  are  becoming  a  sedentary  people.  The  school 
cannot,  of  course,  assume  total  responsibility  for  physical  fitness ;  the 
home  and  the  community  also  must  contribute  to  this  end.  But  the 
school  can  assume  responsibility  for  some  aspects  of  physical  fitness, 
and  for  the  promotion  and  practice  of  good  sportsmanship  and  team 
play.  The  latter  terms  are  intended  to  imply  the  sort  of  cooperation 
engendered  by  house  leagues  rather  than  “school  spirit”  and  inter¬ 
school  sports.  Competition  is  good,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  its  place. 

The  purposes  of  physical  education  in  schools,  as  seen  by  the 
Commission,  are  as  follows:  (1)  to  promote  physical  fitness — partly 
for  its  own  sake  but  primarily  to  facilitate  intellectual  development ; 

(2)  to  teach  the  means  by  which  physical  fitness  may  be  achieved; 

(3)  to  encourage  informed  interest  in  athletic  activities,  from  both 
participant  and  spectator  points  of  view;  (4)  to  provide  a  background 
that  will  carry  through  adult  life. 

Grades  I  -  IX 

The  curriculum  content  in  existing  bulletins  is  extensive,  pro¬ 
viding  the  teacher  with  an  adequate  program  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
games  and  activities.  There  is  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  for  local 
conditions. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

84.  That  all  schools  include  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  the  minima  set  forth  in  the  curriculum  guide;  and  that, 
where  possible ,  these  minima  be  exceeded. 

In  the  interest  of  curricular  flexibility  and  local  responsibility, 
time  allotments  for  elementary  school  subjects  are  not  stated  in  curri¬ 
culum  guides.  Occasionally,  however,  it  seems  desirable  that  time  allot¬ 
ments  should  at  least  be  suggested.  The  Commission  feels  that  in  the 
present  instance  especially  this  procedure  would  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  listed  above. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

85.  That  elementary  school  pupils  be  provided  with  a  continuous  in¬ 
struction  period  of  20  minutes  per  day,  or  three  half-hour  periods  per 
week. 

86.  That  junior  high  school  pupils  be  provided  with  three  regular  in¬ 
struction  periods  (35  minutes)  weekly. 

Grades  X-XII 

At  the  present  time  at  least  two  credits  in  physical  education  are 
required  for  high-school  graduation.  The  Commission  recognizes  the 
importance  of  physical  education  in  the  total  program,  but  would  re¬ 
gard  a  rigorous  program  for  all  as  being  excessive.  However,  it  urges 
a  well-developed  program  under  trained  physical  education  personnel 
with  emphasis  upon  physical  fitness  and  recreation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

87.  That  60  non-credit  minutes  per  week  of  physical  fitness  and 
recreational  activities  be  a  minimum  for  all  students. 

88.  That  a  sequence  of  five-credit  specialized  courses  ( one  for  each  of 
Grades  X ,  XI  and  XII)  be  available  as  electives. 

MUSIC  AND  ART  (Elementary  School) 

Normally,  every  child  in  each  grade  of  elementary  school  will  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  in  music  and  art.  Curriculum  guides  provide  ample 
suggestion  and  direction  for  elementary  teachers. 

A  few  criticisms  referred  to  these  studies  as  being  “frills”,  a  term 
which  has  been  used  loosely  and  without  much  careful  thought.  The 
Commission,  however,  cannot  regard  such  studies  as  frills  in  any  edu¬ 
cational  context,  much  less  at  the  elementary  level  where  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  means  of  appreciation,  individual  expression  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Aside  from  their  general  suitability,  they  are  talents 
worthy  of  development  to  a  much  fuller  degree  than  we  have  yet 
achieved. 

The  majority  of  representations  made  in  regard  to  these  subjects 
stressed  their  improvement  in  a  positive  rather  than  in  a  destructive 
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sense  only.  The  Commission’s  conclusion  is  that  instruction  in  these 
subjects  should  be  preserved  and  improved,  and  that  the  better  train¬ 
ing  of  more  teachers  and  supervisors  offers  the  greatest  potential  for 
advancement. 


EXPLORATORY  SUBJECTS  (Junior  High  School) 

In  addition  to  the  core  of  compulsory  subjects,  nine  exploratory 
subjects  are  offered  in  the  junior  high  school  program.  These  are  art, 
music,  dramatics,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  typing,  community 
economics,  agriculture,  and  oral  French.  The  pupil  is  required  to  study 
at  least  four  subjects  from  this  list  during  his  three  years  of  junior 
high  school.  In  practice  he  takes  two  or  three  subjects  per  year,  often 
following  one  of  them  for  two  or  three  sequent  years.  Too  frequently, 
perhaps,  there  is  little,  if  any,  individual  pupil  choice  of  subjects  to  be 
studied,  the  decisions  being  made  by  the  class  or  by  the  administration. 

Provided  that  the  pupil  does  obtain  a  broad  sampling,  this  method 
of  determining  the  subjects  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  purpose  —  to 
give  the  pupil  an  opportunity  of  exploring  a  variety  of  fields  so  that  he 
may  (1)  develop  whatever  interests  and  aptitudes  he  has  in  these 
fields,  and  (2)  make  wise  choices  in  the  following  high-school  program. 
The  Commission  feels,  however,  that  more  careful  structuring  of  the 
exploratory  program  would  help  to  realize  the  foregoing  objectives. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

89.  That  the  three-year  junior  high  school  program  of  each  pupil  in¬ 
clude  a  minimum  of  three  exploratory  subjects,  including  at  least  (a) 
one  course  from  the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  dramatics ,  (b)  one  course 
from  the  fields  of  home  economics  and  industrial  arts,  and  (c)  one 
course  from  fields  other  than  those  designated  in  (a)  and  (b). 

In  the  Commission’s  view,  the  above  specification  represents  the 
minimum  that  should  constitute  an  exploratory  program.  It  should, 
however,  be  possible  for  most  schools  to  provide  a  more  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  than  the  minimum.  It  should  further  be  possible  for  many  schools 
to  offer  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  elective  or  exploratory 
courses  from  the  academic  fields  as  well.  However,  since  such  courses 
are  exploratory,  it  would  seem  needless  for  a  student  to  pursue  one 
subject  throughout  three  consecutive  years. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

90.  That  throughout  Grades  VII-IX,  inclusive,  a  student  should  not 
elect  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one  of  the  subject  groups  (a),  (b), 
as  designated  in  Recommendation  89. 

NON-ACADEMIC  ELECTIVES  (Senior  High  School) 

In  addition  to  the  “constants”  and  certain  electives  treated  in  this 
chapter,  the  high  school  curriculum  includes  a  variety  of  other  elec¬ 
tives  in  commercial  subjects,  industrial  arts  and  crafts,  home  eco- 
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nomics,  the  fine  arts,  etc.  The  general  place  of  these  courses  in  both 
matriculation  and  diploma  programs  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

In  the  present  curriculum  a  number  of  these  courses  are  best 
described  as  general  education.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  some 
breadth  of  educational  offering  to  all  students,  and  to  offer  appropri¬ 
ate  major  studies  to  others  of  certain  aptitudes  and  interests.  As  such 
they  cannot  be  branded  as  “frills”.  Instruction  in  these  subjects  can  be 
a  tasty  side-dish  for  some  students  and  a  nutritious  main  fare  for 
others. 

Many  non-academic  electives  have  been  particularly  lacking  in 
educational  nutrition.  A  section  of  the  following  chapter  pays  special 
attention,  therefore,  to  elective  courses  and  programs  not  adequately 
developed  in  the  present  high  school  curriculum  and  not  treated  in  this 
chapter.  Meanwhile,  the  Commission  does  wish  at  this  point  to  com¬ 
ment  briefly  on  two  of  the  non-elective  areas  about  which  it  is  especial¬ 
ly  concerned  —  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts. 

In  the  fine  arts  area  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  broader  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  graphic  arts  themselves,  in  dramatics,  in  choral  and  in 
instrumental  music.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  student,  whether  in 
the  matriculation  pattern  or  not,  to  elect  a  fine  arts  pattern  permitting 
him  to  specialize  in  the  senior  grades. 

The  industrial  arts  courses  are  not  intended  as  vocational 
preparation.  With  some  alterations,  however,  they  could  make  a  very 
important  contribution  to  general  education.  One  such  alteration 
would  be  a  change  in  the  amount  of  time  they  presently  receive.  The 
possibility  of  constructing  industrial  arts  courses  as  laboratory  courses 

—  supplementing  other  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  science,  or  art 

—  should  be  explored. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  in  the  above  fields,  particularly 
in  outlying  areas,  must  be  recognized. 
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CHAPTER  15 

SPECIAL  CURRICULUM  ISSUES 

The  preceding  chapter  has  dealt  with  subject  fields  currently  in 
the  curriculum,  and  with  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of  their  con¬ 
tent,  organization,  and  teaching.  The  present  chapter,  by  contrast, 
deals  with  certain  learning  areas  which  are  especially  controversial 
either  because  of  their  current  status  in  the  curriculum  or  because  of 
their  omission  from  the  curriculum.  Their  separate  treatment  here  by 
no  means  implies  for  them  a  minor  importance;  on  the  contrary,  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  separate  and  specific  discussion  which 
they  merit. 


LANGUAGES  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH 

The  Commission  has  expressed  its  views  on  what  constitutes  a 
desirable  matriculation  sequence  of  courses  in  French,  Latin,  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Underlying  problems,  however,  have  to  do  with  the  need  for  the 
means  of  developing  facility  in  a  language  or  languages  other  than 
English,  and  with  the  place  of  such  languages  —  particularly  French 
—  in  the  instructional  process  of  the  elementary  school. 

French 

English  is  the  official  language  of  instruction  in  Alberta  schools : 
Section  385  of  the  Alberta  School  Act  states  that  “all  schools  shall  be 
taught  in  the  English  language”.1  Nevertheless,  the  Act  takes  special 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  French  is  normally  spoken  in  a  number  of 
communities.  Section  386  states  that  “the  board  of  a  district  may  cause 
a  primary  course  to  be  taught  in  the  French  language”. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  employment  of  French-speaking 
teachers  as  requested  and  nominated  by  resolution  of  local  boards. 
Regulations  relating  to  the  teaching  of  French  are  contained  in  a  book¬ 
let  entitled  “A  Primary  Course  in  French  for  Grades  I  to  IX”.  They 
read,  in  part,  as  follows : 

In  all  schools  in  which  the  board  by  resolution  decides  to  offer  a  primary 
course  in  French,  in  accordance  with  sections  190  and  386  of  the  School  Act, 
French  shall  be  for  the  French-speaking  children  one  of  the  authorized  subjects 
of  study  and  may  be  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction  for  other  subjects  during 
the  first  school  year.  Oral  English  must,  however,  from  the  beginning  be  included 
as  a  subject  of  study. 

During  the  second  year,  after  the  child  has  learned  to  read  in  the  mother 
tongue,  the  formal  teaching  of  reading  in  English  shall  be  started. 

From  Grade  III  on,  a  period  not  exceeding  one  hour  each  day  may  be  allotted 
to  the  teaching  of  French.  The  term  “French”  as  herein  used  shall  include  reading, 
language  study,  grammar,  literature,  analysis,  dictation  and  composition. 

In  all  grades  beyond  Grade  n,  the  program  in  all  subjects  other  than  French 
shall  be  that  regularly  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  text- 
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books  shall  be  the  English  editions  authorized  for  general  use  throughout  the 
Province.  Teachers  may,  however,  offer  explanations  in  the  mother-tongue  when 
necessary. 

In  all  such  schools  instruction  in  English  shall  be  provided  in  all  subjects 
throughout  the  course  for  all  children  whose  mother  tongue  is  other  than  French. 

The  foregoing  is  construed  to  mean  that  in  Grade  I  French  is  the 
language  of  instruction,  although  it  is  stated  in  the  regulations  that 
English  must  then  be  a  subject  of  instruction.  In  subsequent  grades, 
however,  English  is  to  be  the  language  of  instruction,  with  French  as 
a  subject  of  instruction,  and  with  explanations  in  French  as  necessary. 
Authority  is  given  for  the  study  of  French  to  be  continued  through 
Grade  VIII.  The  oral  French  of  Grade  IX  provides  opportunity  for  the 
continuation  of  French  through  that  grade,  and  students  may  extend 
the  period  of  conversational  French  in  Grades  X  and  XI  by  studying 
French  11  and  21. 

In  the  main,  these  provisions  were  intended  for  and  are  used  in 
French-speaking  communities.  While  notable  achievements  have  been 
made  by  groups  and  organizations  such  as  the  Association  of  Bilingual 
Educators  of  Alberta,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  efforts  still 
fall  short  of  true  and  acceptable  bilingualism.  The  mother  tongue  of  an 
ethnic  group  is  important  as  a  vehicle  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  re¬ 
ligion,  and  is  a  worthy  part  of  its  culture.  Interests  in  bilingualism, 
however,  extend  beyond  bilingual  communities.  In  Calgary,  for 
example,  some  select  students  are  instructed  in  French,  commencing  in 
Grade  VII  and  extending  through  Grade  XII. 

There  are  reasons  to  doubt  that  English-French  bilingualism  is  a 
feasible,  “universal”  objective  for  the  schools  of  Alberta.  It  is,  of 
course,  conceded  that  in  our  world  other  languages  are  increasingly 
important,  that  French  should  (and  does)  enjoy  special  status  in  our 
public  schools  generally.  But  prior  to  consideration  of  a  wholesale  and 
indiscriminate  program  of  bilingualism,  numbers  of  factors  must  be 
considered.  Academically,  bilingualism  as  a  means  of  scholarly  en¬ 
deavour  or  of  international  communication  is  of  interest  primarily  to 
students  who  wish  to  achieve  university  matriculation  or  linguistic 
facility.  In  many  Alberta  communities  there  are  few  opportunities  or 
demands  to  practice  bilingualism.  Schools  vary  in  staff  and  education¬ 
al  potential :  some  are  incapable  of  conducting  such  instruction.  There 
are  many  languages  represented  in  Alberta,  some  of  which  have  ethnic 
value  and  academic  status  equal  to  those  of  French. 

Other  Languages 

Section  387  of  the  School  Act  (1955)  opens  the  way  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  languages  other  than  English  and  French. 

387.  (1)  A  board,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  may  employ 
one  or  more  competent  persons  to  give  instruction  in  a  language  other  than 
English  to  all  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  have  signified  a  willingness  that 
they  should  receive  the  same. 

(2)  The  course  of  instruction  shall  not  supersede  or  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  instruction  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Department  and  by  this 
Act  and  given  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school. 
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(3)  The  board  shall  collect  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils 
who  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  instructors,  and  all  costs,  charges  and  expenses  of  such 
a  course  of  instruction. 

This  section  implies  the  special  position  of  French  in  the  Alberta 
school  program,  and  underscores  restricted  intent  with  regard  to  the 
study  of  languages  generally.  It  also  indicates  that  present  provisions 
are  concessions  rather  than  incentives  which  may  foster  interests  in 
languages. 

Having  considered  provisions  for  the  early  study  of  languages 
other  than  English,  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  many  schools  and 
communities  and  the  need  for  greater  attention  to  languages,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  reached  a  general  conclusion.  Authoritative  action  to 
achieve  bilingualism  or  the  uniform,  province-wide  study  of  two  or 
more  languages  would  only  be  a  faulty  attempt  to  achieve  numerous 
legitimate  objectives  by  one  central  prescription.  The  Commission 
prefers  to  support  different  developments  in  those  communities  where 
interest  is  high  and  the  school  is  capable. 

This  conclusion  is  set  forth  in  detail  through  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  deal  with  the  language  of  instruction  and  the  study 
of  languages  as  related,  and  to  which  all  provisions  regarding  teacher 
qualifications  and  the  conditions  of  accreditation  will  apply. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

91.  That  in  all  schools  in  which  the  board  by  resolution  decides  to 
offer  a  primary  course  in  one  or  more  languages  which  represent 
mother-tongues  in  the  community ,  the  provisions  and  status  noiv 
accorded  French  be  extended  to  these  other  languages. 

92.  That  in  Gn'ades  III-VI  inclusive,  instruction  in  a  second  language, 
Including  French,  as  a  subject  of  study  and  not  as  a  language  of  in¬ 
struction,  be  reduced  to  one-half  hour  per  day. 

93.  That  in  Grades  Vll-Xll  inclusive,  all  non-accr edited  schools  be 
limited  to  instruction  in  those  language  courses  prescribed  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Education. 

94.  That  in  Grades  VII-XII  inclusive,  in  accredited  schools,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  modern  language,  including  French,  be  permitted  at  local 
discretion,  at  public  expense,  and  with  a  view  to  both  bilingualism  and 
future  academic  study. 

95.  That  a  special  committee,  including  language  specialists,  teachers 
and  education  officials,  be  established  to  review  and  guide  efforts  of 
accredited  schools,  to  study  and  suggest  the  best  instructional  pro¬ 
cedures  and  equipment,  and  to  maintain  an  aggressive  effort  in  general 
to  foster  the  study  of  modern  languages. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Many  diverse  and  conflicting  proposals  regarding  the  place  of  re¬ 
ligious  education  in  the  public  schools  have  been  brought  before  the 
Commission.  Some  spokesmen  feel  that  religion  should  infuse  all  cur- 
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ricular  subjects,  while  others  would  make  religious  education  a  credit¬ 
carrying  elective  subject  in  secondary  grades;  some  emphasize  that 
instruction  should  be  devoted  to  one  religion,  while  others  urge  that  it 
be  simply  an  objective  study  of  all  religions ;  some  would  have  it  a  com¬ 
pulsory  part  of  the  child's  school  experience,  while  others  declare  flat¬ 
ly  that  it  has  no  place  in  the  schools. 

School  law  provides  or  permits  two  periods  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  religion.  Sections  390  and  391  of  the  School  Act  read : 

390.  (1)  All  schools  shall  be  opened  by  the  reading,  without  explanation  or 
comment,  of  a  passage  of  scripture  to  be  selected  from  those  prescribed  or 
approved  for  that  purpose  by  the  Minister,  followed  by  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1),  a  board,  by  resolution,  may  dispense 
with  the  scripture  reading  or  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  both. 

391.  (1)  No  religious  instruction  shall  be  permitted  in  a  school  from  the 
opening  of  the  school  until  one-half  hour  previous  to  its  closing  in  the  afternoon, 
after  which  time  such  instruction  permitted  or  required  by  resoltion  of  the  board 
may  be  given. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1),  in  a  high  school  providing  department¬ 
alized  instruction  religious  instruction  may  be  given  to  each  class  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one-half  hour  per  day,  at  such  time  or  times  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
board  and  the  inspector  of  high  schools. 


Section  392  tends  to  safeguard  local  control  in  religious  education : 

392  (1)  In  a  divisional  district,  the  powers  vested  in  the  board  under  sections 

390  and  391  shall  be  exercised  by  the  board  of  the  district  and  not  by  the  board 
of  the  division. 

(2)  If  the  board  of  a  divisional  district  that  passes  a  resolution  under  section 

391  providing  for  religious  instruction  nominates  a  teacher  and  transmits  the 
nomination  to  the  board  of  the  division  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  August, 
the  board  of  the  division  shall  appoint  the  teacher  nominated  by  the  board  of  the 
district  to  the  school  of  that  district  if  that  teacher  enters  into  a  contract. 

Under  another  provision  of  the  Act,  “centralized"  boards  are 
assigned,  on  behalf  of  the  several  districts  forming  a  centralization, 
the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  board  of  each  district. 

The  features  of  these  provisions  of  the  School  Act  merit  continua¬ 
tion  in  law.  These  provisions  were  drafted  to  serve  a  small  district 
school  in  a  small  district  setting,  where  the  nature  of  the  community 
and  the  intimate  relations  of  the  board  and  ratepayers  rendered  de¬ 
cisions  relatively  simple.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  under  earlier  condi¬ 
tions,  local  boards  did  procure  teachers  of  the  same  faith  as  the  major 
portion  of  the  community.  With  the  advent  of  centralization,  it  was 
almost  inevitable  that  more  heterogeneous  groups  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  religiously,  be  represented  in  a  single  school.  While  continued 
provision  was  made  for  local  “centralization"  boards  to  have  juris¬ 
diction  and  religious  education  in  local  schools,  problems  have  arisen 
inasmuch  as  the  parents  of  a  single  member  district  do  not  exercise 
sole  control  in  the  matter  of  religious  education  for  their  children. 
For  example,  a  Catholic  district  having  religious  education  in 
its  district  school  might  lose  control  of  this  right  to  a  centralized  board 
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if  the  district  became  part  of  a  centralization  and  its  school  ceased  to 
operate.  This  has  happened. 

A  situation  wherein  the  children  of  one  district  attending  a  cen¬ 
tralization  have  religious  education,  while  others  do  not,  would  create 
numerous  problems  of  securing  space  and  of  scheduling  regular 
classes.  It  has  been  contended  that  these  problems  are  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  solve.  If,  however,  centralizing  is  to  continue,  and  if  the 
rights  of  religious  education  are  to  be  vested  in  parents,  a  solution  of 
these  problems  must  be  achieved. 

In  approaching  this  problem,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  School 
Act  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Commission’s  interpretations  are  that  if 
the  proper  board  so  specifies,  the  children  shall  be  released  from  other 
school  commitments  for  the  specified  period  of  time  to  receive  religious 
instruction.  Except  for  the  provisions  of  Section  392  (2),  no  teacher 
who  is  unwilling  may  be  charged  by  the  board  to  teach  religion.  The 
major  onus  is  on  parents  to  initiate  religious  education  (through  local 
boards)  or  to  withdraw  their  children  from  it.  Certainly,  in  the  present 
organizational  setting  those  children  who  do  not  participate  in  re¬ 
ligious  education  must  receive  normal  instruction.  This  general  situa¬ 
tion  contrasts  sharply  with  views  propounded  by  persons  who  would 
authoritatively  prescribe  a  religious  education  for  all.  In  view  of  the 
current  divergence  of  public  opinion  and  in  recognition  of  the  religious 
mixture  of  a  typical  public  school,  the  Commission  cannot  support  com¬ 
pulsory  religious  education. 

Even  where  religious  education  is  not  elected,  the  numerous  com¬ 
mon  demands  upon  school  time,  from  all  sections  of  the  public,  neces¬ 
sitates  an  extension  of  the  school  day.  Religion  in  its  sectarian  form  is 
a  function  of  home  and  church.  The  convenient  environment  of  the 
school  and  its  vulnerability  to  pressures  have  been  exploited  to  the 
point  where  time  is  a  critical  element.  The  best  use  of  the  school  day 
is  to  serve  common  ends.  Fragmentation  on  the  basis  of  denomina- 
tionalism  is  untenable. 

The  Commission  urges  the  fullest  use  of  the  time  now  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  local  boards  for  religious  education.  But  it  is  equally  urgent, 
wherever  religious  education  is  offered,  that  school  boards  preserve 
the  minimum  instruction  time  standards  recommended  elsewhere  in 
this  report  and  that  pupils  not  under  religious  instruction  be  provided 
the  fullest  possible  program. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  in  the  present  setting.  The  potentialities 
of  the  present  provision  for  religious  education  have  been  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Therefore,  the  Commission  feels  there  is  no  need  to  extend 
these  provisions.  One  of  the  more  fruitful  ways  of  fully  using  the  time 
now  available  might  be  to  follow  the  lead  of  Ontario.  In  this  province, 
a  syllabus  is  used  which  satisfies  the  majority  of  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions.  A  degree  of  cooperation  might  indeed  facilitate  the  development 
of  such  a  syllabus  in  Alberta,  and  be  an  encouragement  and  service  to 
parents  who  wish  their  children  to  receive  religious  education  in  the 
schools. 
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Another  approach  not  fully  appreciated,  and  which  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  appropriate  in  later  grades,  is  that  of  treating  religion  from 
comparative  and  historical  points  of  view.  The  Commission  would 
commend  any  effort  to  approach  the  study  of  religions  in  this  manner. 

DRIVER  EDUCATION 

The  increasing  and  appalling  slaughter  of  people  on  our  highways, 
together  with  the  staggering  financial  costs  through  damaged  equip¬ 
ment  and  loss  of  earnings,  is  causing  thoughtful  Canadians  to  seek 
some  means  of  reducing  this  senseless  waste  of  human  and  material 
resources. 

The  Alberta  Motor  Association,  speaking  for  its  140,000  members 
and,  indeed,  for  all  citizens,  has  deplored  the  needless  waste  of  3,205 
lives  and  73,000  injured  on  Canada’s  highways  last  year,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  loss  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  which  these  accidents  cost.2 
Since  more  than  half  the  deaths  were  caused  by  untrained  teen-agers 
and  drivers  in  their  early  twenties,  it  is  little  wonder  that  this  major 
organization,  along  with  other  groups,  approached  the  Commission  to 
recommend  the  introduction  of  driver  education  into  the  public  schools. 
The  Commission  welcomed  the  submissions  of  these  groups  and  took 
particular  note  of  the  emphasis  placed  by  them  on  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
culcating  proper  attitudes  on  the  part  of  all  drivers,  but  especially 
among  the  young  and  untrained,  whose  record  of  irresponsible  and 
menacing  driving  has  taken  much  of  the  pleasure  out  of  motoring  in 
our  more  thickly  populated  areas. 

The  problem  of  securing  adequate  driver  education  is  certainly  not 
new  in  Alberta :  present  concern  is  timely  and  even  deeper  than  hither¬ 
to.  For  years,  the  question  of  instituting  some  form  of  driver  education 
on  a  uniform  and  widespread  basis  has  been  promoted  by  safety 
authorities,  motor  associations  and  responsible  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Many  people  have  come  out  strongly  in  support  of  the  idea  of 
driver  education  being  made  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  be  made  a  compulsory  element  of 
the  curriculum  in  school  time.  Others,  including  the  Alberta  Motor 
Association  and  the  Red  Deer  Chamber  of  Commerce,  support  driver 
education  at  the  high  school  level  as  “an  optional  subject  or  extra¬ 
curricular  activity”. 

The  Commission  has  been  impressed  by  the  desires  of  hundreds  of 
sincere  and  thoughtful  citizens  who  believe,  apparently,  that  the  public 
school  system  has  almost  unlimited  capacity  to  undertake  increased  or 
new  responsibilities.  They  have  urged  more  character  and  religious 
education.  They  have  requested  that  more  time  be  given  to  the  majority 
of  subjects  in  the  existing  curriculum,  and  now  present  a  strong  case 
for  driver  education. 

The  Commission  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  development  of  a 
program  of  driver  education.  However,  the  request  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  be  developed  directly  by  the  schools,  as  one  of  its  major  func- 


2Brief  of  The  Alberta  Motor  Association. 
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tions,  must  be  evaluated  against  the  myriads  of  other  requests  and  de¬ 
mands  upon  school  time.  Decision  regarding  the  plan  of  driver  educa¬ 
tion  should  take  into  account  other  agencies  in  society  and  the  nature 
of  the  jobs  which  they  and  the  school  can  do  best.  Having  examined  the 
matter  in  this  light,  the  Commission  is  not  prepared  to  place  the  major 
onus  for  driver  education  upon  the  schools. 

There  are  numbers  of  organizations  and  agencies  which  are  suit¬ 
ably  constituted  to  play  parts  in  a  program  of  public  driver  education, 
including  that  of  the  school  age  group.  These  agencies,  including  de¬ 
partments  of  Government,  could  be  more  aggressive  than  at  present  if 
the  crisis  on  the  highways  is  of  the  magnitude  claimed.  Presently, 
drivers  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  only,  not  to  take  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  requirement  can  fall  far  short  of  a  good  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  both  habits  and  attitudes.  The  equivalent  of 
the  A.M.A.  course  (six  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  sixteen 
hours  of  practical  training  and  observation)  should  be  the  required 
minimum  for  all. 

A  mandatory  requirement  of  this  nature  would  provide  adequate 
clients  and  demands  for  services  of  many  existing  community  or¬ 
ganizations,  service  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce  and  recreation 
groups.  Driver  education  programs  under  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  a  central  agency  could  be  incorporated  into  their  activities.  Other 
groups  which  deal  more  specifically  with  youth  could  also  become  in¬ 
volved.  National  training  programs,  such  as  army,  air  and  sea  cadets, 
could  offer  elements  of  driver  education  as  a  useful  and  practical  part 
of  their  program.  To  give  force  to  such  programs,  some  reasonable 
deadline  should  be  set  beyond  which  no  applicant  for  a  license  may 
secure  it  without  having  taken  an  approved  program  of  instruction. 
The  results  of  such  efforts,  involving  many  age-levels  and  groups, 
would  in  all  probability  be  more  effective  than  the  simple  act  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  program  in  the  schools. 

There  are  many  sources  of  fault  in  driving  and  in  efforts  to 
correct  faults.  Dangerous  and  reckless  driving  on  the  part  of  teen¬ 
agers  is  often  an  outgrowth  of  wrong  attitudes  such  as  selfishness, 
lack  of  consideration  for  others,  bravado,  ignorance,  and  an  in¬ 
excusably  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of  law-enforcing  authorities  who 
have  been  negligent  in  imposing  penalties  for  infractions  of  highway 
rules,  laws  and  courtesies  such  as  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  on 
potentially  dangerous  drivers.  Particularly  with  regard  to  attitudes 
and  conduct,  the  home,  the  church,  other  community  agencies,  and  the 
public  at  large  have  more  need  than  the  schools  to  assess  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  matter  of  driver  education.  Yet,  the  school  system  can 
make  a  contribution. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

96.  That  school  boards  and  the  Department  of  Education,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  A.M.A.,  the  Provincial  Saf  ety  Council,  automobile  dealers 
and  manufacturers,  and  other  appropriate  groups,  study  the  desirable 
nature  and  means  of  affiliating  driver  education  as  an  extra-curricular 
feature  of  the  public  school  curriculum. 
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Such  a  program  should  be  independent  of  present  school  personnel 
except  in  an  appropriate  cooperative  sense;  it  should  be  self-support¬ 
ing  financially;  it  should  be  out  of  regular  school  time  and  hours;  it 
should  be  under  the  control  of  properly  and  specially  qualified 
personnel. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

97.  That  an  early  meeting  of  trustee ,  teacher,  home  and  school  groups 
be  convened  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  consider  in  detail  the 
proper  relationship  of  school  officials  and  personnel  to  a  driver-educa¬ 
tion  program. 

98.  That  the  meeting  convened  as  in  Recommendation  97,  above,  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Minister  of  Highways  notice  of  its  intention  to  cooperate 
at  such  time  as  he  convenes  a  driver  education  committee  to  take  the 
initiative  in  organizing  the  kind  of  program  here  envisaged. 

99.  That,  immediately,  suitable  sections  of  curriculum  guides,  appro¬ 
priate  literature,  films  and  film-strips  be  provided  to  give  driver-educa¬ 
tion  greater  emphasis  as  part  of  the  safety -education  program  now  in 
the  curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  16 

ELECTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  “academic’'  subjects  discussed  in  Chapter  14  constitute  a 
major  portion  of  the  curriculum  of  every  high  school  in  the  province. 
Each  school  offers  the  compulsory  courses  and  —  according  to  its  en¬ 
rolment,  staff,  and  policy  —  chooses  from  other  “non-academic"  sub¬ 
jects  to  round  out  its  program.  It  is  in  the  latter  phase  that  many 
curriculum  difficulties  arise. 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  generalities  of  electives  and 
elective  programs.  The  chapters  immediately  following  will  treat  busi¬ 
ness  and  agricultural  education  (there  has  been  high  public  interest  in 
these  fields)  as  illustrations  of  the  needs  for  properly  conceived  courses 
and  of  better  institutions  to  offer  them. 

SCOPE  AND  QUALITY 

On  pages  133  and  134,  following,  are  listed1  the  subjects  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  treated  in  Chapter  14)  from  which  schools  may  mould 
their  non-matriculation  programs. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  Commission’s  views,  and  with  past  prac¬ 
tice  in  Alberta  schools,  that  the  curriculum  should  provide  a  series  of 
“tracks"  or  differential  programs  in  the  upper  school  levels.  The  ma¬ 
triculation  program  is  an  example  of  a  provision  especially  suited  to 
one  group  of  students.  In  addition  to  a  matriculation  program,  the 
present  curriculum  includes  others  designated  as  follows:  general , 
which  may  be  composed  of  heterogeneous  selection  of  electives ;  techni¬ 
cal  (industrial  arts  and  home  economics),  which  are  more  intensive 
and  structured  than  the  general  program ;  commercial,  presumably  the 
best  developed  and  most  successful  alternate  program  in  the  high 
schools. 

The  Commission  believes  that  one  quality  of  any  successful 
“track"  should  be  that  it  provides  for  relatively  deep  concentration  of 
effort  in  a  subject  area,  and  perhaps  leads  directly  to  some  immediate 
goal  such  as  further  education  or  occupation.  No  one  questions  the  need 
for  an  intensive  matriculation  program  definitely  planned  to  lead 
directly  to  further  study. 

In  a  few  larger  schools  the  commercial  or  business  education 
program  has  achieved  this  quality.  It  leads  specifically  to  the  next  ob¬ 
jective  and,  as  with  matriculation,  has  a  clear-cut  quality  and  pur¬ 
pose  which  are  probably  conducive  to  relatively  high  levels  of  student 
ambition,  effort  and  aspiration.  In  a  few  urban  schools  a  similar 
degree  of  more  intense  and  sequential  instruction  is  being  offered  in 
subjects  such  as  music,  art,  electricity  and  other  industrial  arts  and 
home  economics  courses. 

In  the  great  majority  of  schools  non-matriculation  programs  must 
be  classified  as  general.  Such  programs  develop  pupils  in  a  broad 
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#The  prerequisites  for  these  courses  are  the  Grade  X  courses  bearing  the  same  name.  See  previous  page. 
**For  particulars  consult  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  Business  Education. 

* ‘French  30  is  a  prerequisite  or  co-requisite. 
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general  sense,  add  to  their  funds  of  knowledge  and  skills  in  various 
ways,  contribute  to  their  maturation  and  prepare  them  for  departure 
into  adult  life.  Such  general  programs  do  have  their  values,  and  the 
intent  is  not  to  suggest  their  discontinuation.  They  do,  however,  lack 
the  specificity  of  preparation  which  are  valuable  qualities  of  matricula¬ 
tion  and  business  education  courses. 

The  fault  lies  beyond  the  content  of  present  courses.  For  decades, 
the  high  schools  have  been  largely  alone  in  their  efforts  to  re-examine 
the  nature  of  and  increase  accessibility  to  truly  public  education.  Such 
offerings  as  have  been  provided  through  various  departments  of 
government  have  not  been  integral  parts  of  the  public  education 
system. 

The  Commission  wishes  here  to  re-emphasize  its  conviction  that  a 
variety  of  educational  programs  —  occupational  and  vocational  — 
must  be  brought  into  the  public  school  system.  It  is  aware  that  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  majority  of  high  schools  and,  therefore, 
envisions  the  regional  Community  College  as  being  a  new  institution 
to  serve  this  purpose  (see  Recommendations  27-31  inclusive).  It  will 
be  a  special  type  of  high  school,  college  and  adult  education  center,  all 
in  one.  A  number  of  subjects,  now  available  as  electives,  are  thought 
to  require  such  an  institution  for  their  proper  and  effective  offering. 

ELECTION  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

Most  of  the  elective  courses  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
are  intended  to  be  potential  offerings  in  relatively  large  numbers  of 
high  schools.  In  practice,  few  schools  have  approached  the  size  where 
even  a  majority  of  these  courses  could  be  offered.  From  school  to 
school  selections  vary  so  that  in  the  province  as  a  whole  each  subject 
will  attract  some  enrolment. 

As  stated  previously,  the  general  program  will  continue  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  many  schools  where  the  customary  combination  of 
matriculation  and  a  few  other  courses  make  up  the  whole  program. 
Limitation  of  enrolments  and  staff  preclude  anything  resembling  in¬ 
tense  non-matriculation  programs.  To  the  degree  that  public  support 
is  developed  towards  larger  central  schools  wherein  special  non- 
matriculation  programs  can  be  offered  successfully,  the  need  for  these 
“best-we-can-do”  programs  will  be  reduced. 

A  major  criticism  of  general  electives  in  a  high  school  curriculum 
is  that  students  who  should  enrol  in  the  matriculation  program  do,  in 
fact,  seek  an  easier  way  through  school  by  electing  non-matriculation 
courses.  This  criticism  is  based,  presumably,  upon  known  cases  in 
which  this  kind  of  decision  has  been  made.  While  the  Commission  can 
not  dispute  the  probability  of  such  instances,  evidence  before  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  contrary  is  still  more  likely :  that  is,  many  students  with¬ 
out  much  hope  of  achieving  matriculation  elect  to  follow  the  program. 
Clearly,  it  is  the  school’s  responsibility  to  ensure  that  students  and 
their  parents  understand  fully  the  consequences  of  electing  any  pro¬ 
gram.  Just  as  clearly,  the  means  of  informing  both  students  and 
parents  are  within  the  resources  of  the  school  system. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

100.  That  suitable  steps  be  taken  by  all  schools  to  secure  parents’ 
understanding  and  concurrence  in  their  children’s  registrations  — 
over  the  parents’  signatures  if  necessary. 

The  major  control  of  registrations  by  the  schools  lies  in  pre¬ 
requisite  requirements.  Where  pupils  satisfy  such  requirements  as 
make  them  eligible  to  choose  from  two  or  more  programs,  final  decision 
should  lie  with  the  student  and  parent. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE 

A  point  of  view  which  enjoys  considerable  currency  is  that  count¬ 
less  pupils  of  university  calibre  are  diverted  into  other  (non-academic) 
pursuits,  and  that  this  situation  is  in  itself  deplorable.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  finds  in  this  view  elements  both  of  truth  and  of  error. 

It  is  true  that  an  affluent  economy  may  entice  students  to  abandon 
plans  for  higher  education,  and  that  more  youth  could  and  should  profit 
from  it.  Only  now  is  widespread  aspiration  for  higher  education  be¬ 
coming  gradually  a  part  of  the  Canadian  tradition.  A  program  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  and  enlightened  school  practices  can  hasten  this 
development. 

But  the  implication  that  all  people  of  university  calibre  should 
attend  university  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  Commission  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  espouse  a  hierarchy  of  school  programs  which  is  based  upon  a 
hierarchy  of  I.Q.  scores.  Giftedness  and  abilities  defy  simple  classifica¬ 
tions.  There  is  room  for  and  need  of  top  mentalities  in  many  walks  of 
life  —  witness  the  case  of  technologists  and  technicians.  It  would  seem 
unwise  to  strive  for  an  occupational  population-structure  nearly 
synonymous  with  a  scale  of  “measured”  intelligence. 

In  this  setting,  a  program  of  information  and  incentives  is  de¬ 
sirable,  if  not  imperative,  to  increase  university  enrolments  as  required 
in  the  twentieth  century.  But  inadequate  university  enrolments  are  not 
ipso  facto  indications  that  non-matriculation  programs  should  be 
abandoned  or  segregated  from  their  present  environment. 

GENERAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  COURSES 

Subject  areas  such  as  music,  art,  dramatics,  industrial  arts, 
crafts,  home  economics  and  others  now  available  in  the  curriculum  are 
suited  to  a  general  program.  They  are  also  appropriate  electives  for 
students  concentrating  in  other  programs. 

The  Commission’s  impression  is  that  some  of  the  electives  pro¬ 
vided  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  general  education  and  approach  a 
degree  of  vocational  training  which  is  incomplete  and  ineffective.  The 
difference  between  general  mechanics  and  subjects  such  as  woodwork, 
metalwork  and  automotives  illustrates  a  somewhat  indistinct  line 
between  general  education  and  vocational  education.  Since  the  Com¬ 
mission  holds  that  vocational  education  must  be  thorough,  practical 
and  immediately  useful,  it  suggests  that  the  latter  courses  represent  in¬ 
adequate  vocational  training.  Their  inclusion  among  general  electives 
can  only  perpetuate  fragmentary  vocational  programs. 
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RECOMMENDATION: 

101.  That  the  requirements  of  general  education  be  reviewed  with  a 
view  to  devising  clear  distinction  between  general  education  courses 
and  vocational  courses. 

The  distinction  is  difficult,  hinging  as  it  does  upon  definitions  and 
preferences  based  upon  the  values  attached  to  various  subject  fields. 
The  Commission  suggests  that  compulsory  “core”  courses  at  all  school 
levels  are  so  classified  because  they  are  of  educational  value  to  all.  In 
this  sense  they  are  general  education.  In  the  upper  school  levels,  where 
electives  enter  the  curriculum,  the  characteristics  which  identify 
courses  as  being  general  education  may  be  their  relationship  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  (as  with  music  and  art)  and  their  utility  (as  with  consumer 
science  and  mathematics)  to  students  who  eventually  enter  diverse 
pursuits.  Whatever  the  distinction  between  general  and  vocational , 
its  clarification  is  necessary. 

Such  clarification  would  seem  pertinent  to  home  economics,  for 
example.  A  sample  of  opinion  indicates  that  sections  of  the  public 
prefer  more  emphasis  upon  budgeting,  buying  habits,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  home-making  and  handy  man  skills.  While  these  matters 
were  not  given  high  priorities  among  the  tasks  urged  upon  the  school, 
the  Commission  feels  there  is  a  place  in  the  curriculum  for  home 
economics  courses  at  junior  high,  senior  high  and  advanced  levels. 
Whether  such  courses  will  be  available  in  a  general  program  in  six- 
year  sequences,  or  once  at  each  school  level,  depends  upon  the  definition 
and  nature  of  general  education  programs.  The  frequency  of  their 
offering  affects  the  nature  of  courses.  In  a  six-year  sequence,  for 
example,  the  development  of  topical  detail  may  make  courses  intended 
as  general  education  repetitive  or  unduly  detailed  or  even  semi- 
vocational. 

The  Commission's  views  are  that  intense  sequential  courses  should 
be  parts  of  vocational  courses  offered  in  centers  where  more  extensive 
vocational  education  can  be  achieved  (see  Chapter  19).  On  the  other 
hand,  courses  intended  as  general  education  may  bring  suitable  mathe¬ 
matics  or  science  to  bear  upon  various  activities  and  skills  of  everyday 
life.  It  has  been  frequently  contended  that  a  body  of  science  content 
can  be  treated  with  special  emphasis  upon  various  aspects  of  home¬ 
making.  If  such  is  the  case,  an  elective  course  of  this  nature  might 
satisfy  the  requirement  of  a  science  course  for  a  high  school  diploma. 
Its  elective  value  as  part  of  general  education  would  be  secure. 

When  vocational  courses  have  reached  vocational  standards,  and 
when  the  scope  of  offerings  have  reached  the  proportions  suggested 
in  this  report,  their  continuation  in  schools  other  than  those  in  large 
towns  and  in  cities  will  be  highly  impractical. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

102.  That  present  electives  of  near -vocational  nature  and  intent  be 
reviewed ,  if  necessary ,  so  that  they  may  become  acceptable  to  business 
and  the  trades. 
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103.  That  offering  of  such  electives  (Recommendation  102)  he 
restricted  to  the  community  college  in  rural  areas  and  to  city  systems. 

The  latter  recommendation  is  essential  to  prevent  unnecessary 
competition,  and  to  foster  adequate  organization.  Moreover,  the  talents 
required  of  both  students  and  teachers  in  areas  like  music  and  art  are 
such  that  community  colleges  will  assist  in  a  transition  from  “exposure 
to”  to  the  more  gratifying  development  of  talents. 
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CHAPTER  17 

BUSiNESS  EDUCATION 

Business  Education  consists  of  those  courses  which  give  direct 
preparation  for  a  business  career.  Commonly  known  as  “commercial 
courses”,  they  have  been  included  in  the  Alberta  curriculum  for  over 
thirty  years.  At  one  time,  Commercial  High  Schools  in  Calgary,  Ed¬ 
monton  and  Lethbridge  existed  as  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
completely  separate  from  the  academic  high  schools.  Today,  there  are 
no  separate  commercial  high  schools  in  the  public  school  system.  Stu¬ 
dents  desiring  business  education  attend  the  same  high  schools  as 
others. 


PROGRAM  AND  ENROLMENTS 

The  present  curriculum  includes  courses  in  Shorthand  10  and  20, 
Typewriting  10,  20  and  30,  Bookkeeping  20  and  30,  Clerical  Practice 
20,  Office  Practice  20  and  30,  Business  Machines  30,  and  Secretarial 
Training  30.  Students  enrolled  in  this  program  share  common  compul¬ 
sory  courses  in  English,  social  studies,  health  and  personal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  physical  education ;  and  take  other  courses  as  electives : 
mathematics,  science,  music,  etc.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  time  is  spent  on 
the  compulsory  subjects,  40  per  cent  on  the  vocational  courses,  and  20 
per  cent  on  electives  (music,  drama,  sociology,  etc.).  The  high  school 
diploma  secured  at  the  end  of  Grade  XII  has  no  distinguishing  marks, 
though  the  accompanying  transcript  of  courses  indicates  the  pattern 
followed. 

Many  students  taking  general  academic  or  technical  patterns  also 
elect  to  take  some  business  education  courses,  such  as  typing  and  busi¬ 
ness  mathematics.  A  few  business  education  courses  are  available  in 
small  high  schools,  a  greater  variety  in  larger  high  schools. 

Enrolments  in  typing,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  courses  in 
Grades  X-XII  for  1957-58  show  that  while  10,204  students  took  typing 
in  Grade  X,  the  number  dropped  to  2,515  in  Grade  XI  and  to  451  in 
Grade  XII.1  For  shorthand,  enrolments  were  as  follows:  grade  X — 
1,823,  grade  XI — 563,  grade  XII — 128.  Further  analysis  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  reveals  that  very  few  boys  take  the  courses,  and  that  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  only  girls  complete  a  three-year  program  in  business 
education.  Drop-out  figures  confirm  the  experience  of  schools  that 
students  are  in  fact  being  enticed  from  school  to  take  jobs  before 
finishing  a  program  or  achieving  their  possible  level  of  competence. 
Apparently,  the  caution  implied  in  the  curriculum  guide  (that  one 
course  in  shorthand,  for  example,  is  of  little  or  perhaps  of  no  business 
education  value)  is  often  overlooked. 

BUSINESS  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Judging  from  both  experience  and  opinion,  business  education  is  a 
type  of  education  which  it  is  feasible  to  give  in  high  school.  In  practice, 
however,  the  learning  of  elementary  skills  (such  as  typewriting,  for 
example,  as  part  of  general  education)  has  tended  to  become  confused 


department  of  Education,  Fifty-third  Annual  Report,  1958,  p.  139. 
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with  business  education.  Numerous  larger  schools  have  well-developed 
business  education  sections  and  have  avoided  such  confusion.  Other 
schools  have  tended  to  dignify  their  offerings  beyond  that  deserved. 
The  result  is  that  true  business  education  is  much  more  limited  in  the 
public  school  system  than  enrolments  indicate. 

Despite  the  deficiencies  of  the  program,  increasing  demands  for 
persons  having  business  education  require  the  continuation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  program  in  the  public  school  system.  Indeed,  the  need 
for  greater  numbers  of  students,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  re¬ 
quires  the  public  schools  to  develop  programs  now  offered  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  private  schools. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

104.  That  business  education  be  maintained  and  further  developed  in 
the  public  school  curriculum. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  that  business  education  is  purely  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  certain  skills  which  can  be  achieved  by  any  type  of  stu¬ 
dent.  Failure  to  demand  competence  in  English  before  attacking  short¬ 
hand  produces  “stenographers”  deficient  in  spelling  and  grammar. 
Failure  to  demand  accuracy  spells  disaster  for  bookkeepers  as  well  as 
stenographers.  Failure  to  require  at  least  two  consecutive  years  in 
shorthand  or  typing  produces  applicants  who  profess  a  skill  in  which 
mastery  is  far  from  achieved.  There  is  little  wonder  that  businessmen 
have  been  critical  of  a  large  number  of  their  recent  employees.  Many 
students  take  employment  before  they  have  finished  a  program,  and 
have  been  lacking  in  fundamental  skills  and  attitudes  required  by  their 
jobs.  Many  have  accepted  employment  through  the  encouragement  of 
employers,  who  despair  of  securing  persons  with  higher  qualifications. 
The  results  are  dissatisfaction  among  employers  and  precarious  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  employees.  . 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

•  .  '  •'  1  s  \ '  . 

105.  That  clear  distinction  be  drawn  between  the  election  and  pursuit 
of  courses  related  to  business  education  and  the  successful  Completion 
of  an  adequate  business  education  program. 

106.  That  schools  and  employers  act  in  a  cooperative  manner  to  em¬ 
phasize  to  students  the  necessity  of  completing  a  desirable  program 
before  seeking  employment. 

These  recommendations  suggest  the  elimination  of  much  “loose” 
talk  regarding  the  amount  of  business  education  now  being  offered  in 
the  schools,  and  the  development  of  greater  responsibility  and  restraint 
among  employers. 

:  •  •  •  •  •  ■  i  *  '  ’  '  {  v  \ 

SELECTION  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

There  is  little  selection  of  students  for  business  education  courses. 
Any  Grade  X  student  can  register,  and  although  some  restrictions  are 
stated  in  the  curriculum  guide  they  are  not  mandatory. 
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Shorthand  should  be  attempted  in  grade  X  only  by  students  who  are  shown 
to  be  average  or  above  in  reading  and  language  on  the  Grade  IX  Departmental 
examinations  as  shown  by  a  grade  of  “B”  or  better.2 

If  business  education  in  the  public  schools  is  to  win  status,  as  it 
must,  then  increasing  attention  must  be  afforded  those  skills  and  com¬ 
petencies  which  are  required  as  a  basis  for  business  education.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  be  placed  upon  prerequisites ;  but  achievement,  of 
immediate  prerequisite  value,  can  pave  the  way  to  profitable  continued 
learning. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

107.  That  suitable  prerequisite  requirements  be  established  in  regard 
to  achievement  immediately  basic  to  first  business  education  courses. 

In  terms  of  the  foregoing  it  is  significant  that  businessmen  prefer 
to  hire  matriculants  before  hiring  those  who  have  a  high  school  dip¬ 
loma.  A  limited  survey  of  employers  (which  was  weighted  in  favor  of 
office  and  indoor  occupations)  revealed  that  while  they  would  like  to 
have  56  per  cent  of  their  new  employees  possess  matriculation  stand¬ 
ing,  they  were  able  to  secure  only  23  per  cent ;  they  wanted  32  per  cent 
to  have  high  school  diplomas,  but  secured  only  26  per  cent ;  they  wanted 
only  11  per  cent  to  have  part  high  school,  and  were  forced  to  hire  45 
per  cent  with  this  level  of  education ;  they  thought  there  was  a  place 
for  about  1  per  cent  with  no  high  school,  but  actually  had  to  hire  6  per 
cent.  In  summary,  while  the  employers  reporting  wanted  88  per  cent 
of  their  new  employees  to  have  matriculation  or  high  school  diplomas, 
only  49  per  cent  met  these  qualifications.  While  they  wanted  only  12 
per  cent  with  part  or  no  high  school,  in  actual  hiring  51  per  cent  fell 
into  this  category.3 

An  obvious  indication  of  the  above  is  that  when  students  with 
higher  qualifications  are  available,  they  may  receive  preferred  treat¬ 
ment.  Another  indication  is  less  obvious,  but  very  important.  Quite 
aside  from  the  direct  relationship  of  parts  of  a  matriculation  program 
to  an  occupation,  this  program  tends  to  screen  on  the  basis  of  ability. 
Its  standards  have  tended  to  be  clearly  defined  and  preserved  to  a 
degree  greater  than  those  of  any  other  program.  Matriculation, 
therefore,  has  been  the  best  predictor  of  maturity  and  competence  of  a 
prospective  employee.  It  is  entirely  unrealistic,  however,  to  improve, 
or  even  maintain,  matriculation  standards  and  at  the  same  time  expect 
to  produce  sufficient  graduates  to  satisfy  employment  needs.  Some 
matriculants  will  oe  required  always.  But  in  a  large  degree  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  employers’  demands  must  rely  upon  specifying  levels  of 
skills  and  abilities  required  by  particular  jobs  and  the  development  of 
correspondingly  appropriate  levels  of  school  achievement.  In  business 
education,  both  employers  and  schools  must  move  in  this  direction. 
“Matriculation  for  all”  is  a  much-overworked  jargon. 


Curriculum  Guide  for  Business  Education,  1955,  p.  33. 
•Study  by  the  Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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In  developing  courses  and  setting  requirements  for  teachers  in 
this  program,  close  cooperation  must  be  maintained  with  persons  in 
both  business  and  the  business  college  field  to  ensure  meeting  current 
needs  and  the  quick  elimination  of  outmoded  practices.  The  present 
Business  Advisory  Committee,  with  representatives  from  National 
Office  of  Management  Association  and  personnel  associations,  is  sound 
provided  active  participation  is  required  and  the  obligation  to  con¬ 
sistent  attendance  at  meetings  is  undertaken.  Truly  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  planning  might  thus  be  achieved. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

108.  That  more  vigorous  liaison  he  established  between  business  and 
schools  with  regard  to  levels  of  ability ,  courses  and  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment  required  for  various  aspects  of  business  education. 

V 

PROGRAM  NEEDS 


General  Education 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  employers  who  appeared  before 
the  Commission  continually  stressed  the  need  for  all  students  to  have 
a  strong  general  education  program,  with  emphasis  on  the  English 
language  and  fundamental  skills,  together  with  attitudes  and  work 
habits  such  as  accuracy,  thoroughness,  dependability,  responsibility, 
interest,  ability  to  think  and  analyze,  and  get  along  with  others.  These 
qualities  are  particularly  important  in  business  education.  While  most 
businesses  will  continue  to  give  specific  job  training,  they  want  to  be 
sure  that  new  employees  have  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
The  importance  of  the  communication  skills  of  speaking,  listening, 
writing,  reading  and  comprehension  was  emphasized  over  and  over 
again. 

This  warning  against  isolated  vocational  education  tends  to  rein¬ 
force  the  Commission's  conclusion  that  the  public  schools  are  suitable 
and  perhaps  preferable  institutions  in  which  to  offer  a  compulsory 
core  of  subjects  —  English  language,  literature,  mathematics,  and 
social  studies  —  to  accompany  business  education  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  generally. 

Business  Education 

It  is  realized  that  many  more  girls  than  boys  are  required  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  not  only  because  there  are  more  places  for  girls,  but 
also  because  the  turnover  among  girls  in  office  work  is  higher.  It  is 
not  generally  realized  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  boys  with  busi¬ 
ness  education  training.  Future  job  predictions  indicate  that  this  de¬ 
mand  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  present  program  needs  to  be  bolstered  by  the  establishment 
of  prerequisites  and  the  orderly  classification  and  analysis  of  courses 
for  work  both  semi-skilled  (typists,  teletype  operators,  junior  account¬ 
ants,  clerks  for  payroll  and  mechanical  operations)  and  unskilled  (file 
clerks,  receptionists,  switchboard  operators,  tellers).  To  attract  more 
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boys  and  top  students,  there  is  need  for  additional  courses  such  as 
salesmanship,  marketing,  merchandising,  introduction  to  management 
practice,  economics,  business  law,  and  advertising.  It  is  likely  that 
some  of  the  present  courses  could  be  compressed  from  three  to  two 
years — for  example,  Shorthand  10  and  20,  and  Secretarial  Training  30. 

The  effect  of  automation  on  courses  in  business  education  must  be 
considered,  and  courses  kept  in  line  with  current  business  practice. 
While  it  is  not  expected  that  students  upon  leaving  school  will  be  pro¬ 
ficient  in  all  machines,  familiarity  with  the  most  common  ones  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Correspondence  Courses 

Correspondence  courses  may  be  an  appropriate  means  of  learning 
some  aspects  of  business  education.  But  competent  business  educators 
asserted  that  typewriting  cannot  be  satisfactorily  learned  in  this  way. 

Teachers 

The  shortage  of  adequately  qualified  teachers  for  business  educa¬ 
tion  is  acute.  In  addition  to  teacher  training,  familiarity  with  business 
and  actual  business  experience  is  essential.  Specialists’  certificates 
without  experience  would  seem  to  offer  little  hope  of  good  teaching  in 
the  business  education  field. 

Existing  business  colleges  could  make  a  valuable  and  vital  contri¬ 
bution  by  providing  the  special  education  required  for  business  edu¬ 
cation  teachers  (see  pages  191-192). 
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CHAPTER  18 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Agriculture  in  Alberta  has  been  a  changing  but  consistently  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  the  economy.  In  the  early  days  it  involved  a 
majority  of  the  population,  but  gradual  changes  in  the  economy  have 
reduced  the  numbers  of  people  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  Meanwhile  the  occupation  itself  has  assumed  characteristics 
rooted  in  science,  mechanics,  management  and  business.  Though  the 
circumstances  which  surround  agriculture  have  changed,  agricultural 
education  remains  as  vital  as  at  any  time  in  our  brief  history. 

The  assessment  of  agricultural  education  requires  an  awareness 
of  vital  changes  in  the  rural  scene.  In  Alberta’s  earlier  decades  agri¬ 
cultural  education  was  the  main  type  of  vocational  education  required 
by  rural  youth.  Today  the  requirements  for  both  general  and  vocational 
education  include  much  more  than  agricultural  education — a  fact 
which  will  have  an  impact  upon  the  future  of  the  Schools  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Home  Economics. 


INSTITUTIONS 

Public  Schools 

Considerable  portions  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  in 
Alberta  have  included  content  closely  related  to  agriculture,  but  the 
status  of  special  courses ,  specifically  focused  upon  agriculture,  has 
changed  periodically.  In  the  period  preceding  1930,  a  compulsory  text¬ 
book  course  in  agriculture  was  taught  in  grade  VIII.  This  course  was 
academic  rather  than  practical  in  nature,  and  doubtfully  qualifies  now 
as  having  been  vocational.  In  the  high  schools,  former  courses  included 
Agriculture  1  and  Agriculture  2.  Although  these  courses  may  have  in¬ 
volved  some  laboratory  work,  they  were  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
the  grade  VIII  course — relying  largely  upon  the  mastery  of  myriads  of 
facts  and  details. 

Through  the  last  fifteen  or  more  years,  and  in  line  with  increased 
concern  for  extensive  developments  in  agricultural  knowledge,  the 
older  courses  have  yielded  to  newer  ones.  Agriculture  has  lost  its 
compulsory  status  and  assumed  elective  status.  Many  schools  may  now 
choose  to  offer  courses  in  agriculture  in  grades  IX  and  X.  Certain 
schools  with  better  facilities  and  more  highly  qualified  teachers  may 
choose  from  Agriculture  20,  21  and  30  in  grades  XI  and  XII. 

During  the  school  year  1958-59,  instruction  in  Agriculture  X  was 
offered  to  approximately  fifty-four  classes.  As  outlined  in  detail  in  the 
curriculum  guide,  it  contains  units  of  work  which  parallel  and  some¬ 
what  overlap  certain  units  of  content  in  grade  IX  science,  which  are 
also  agriculture  units.  The  curriculum  guide  contains  six  pages  of 
“selected  references”,  providing  pertinent  information. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  said  to  be  as  follows : 

To  develop  two  main  types  of  abilities  on  the  part  of  the  student : 
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(1)  broad  understandings  and  overview  of  the  leading  areas  of 

agriculture;  (2)  skills  and  managerial  abilities  through  the 

acquiring  of  agro-scientific  knowledge  and  applying  it  to  actual 

job  experience  in  the  form  of  practical  work. 

The  grade  X  course  is  an  extension  of  the  grade  IX  course.  In¬ 
struction  was  offered  to  nineteen  classes  in  1957-58.  No  course  out¬ 
line  is  available. 

In  grades  XI  and  XII  the  courses  are  more  truly  vocational  than 
in  earlier  grades.  Curriculum  guides  are  not  available.  Since  the 
courses  may  be  offered  in  any  center,  suitable  content  and  procedures 
are  evolved  under  the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Education  in 
terms  of  the  staff,  facilities  and  potentialities  of  the  center.  Four 
centers  conducted  agriculture  classes  in  grades  XI  and  XII  in  1957-58 : 
there  were  five  classes  of  grade  XI  students  and  two  classes  of  grade 
XIFs. 

Few  qualifications  are  required  of  teachers.  In  grades  IX  and  X, 
background,  experience  and  training  are  admitted  as  preferable,  but 
they  are  not  required.  In  grades  XI  and  XII  the  requirements  are 
somewhat  more  rigid,  but  vague  in  relation  to  preparation  for  teaching 
vocational  agriculture. 

Schools  of  Agriculture 

The  system  of  Schools  of  Agriculture  (and  Home  Economics) 
was  established  in  1913  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  first 
three  schools  being  located  at  Olds,  Vermilion  and  Claresholm.  Three 
more  were  established  in  1922  at  Raymond,  Youngstown  and  Gleichen. 
In  1951  another  was  opened  in  Fairview.  The  existence  of  these  schools 
has  been  somewhat  perilous:  Gleichen  and  Youngstown  “folded”  in 
1922,  Claresholm  and  Raymond  in  1931,  Fairview  in  1958.  Only  Ver¬ 
milion  and  Olds  continue  to  operate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  was  and  still  is  to  train 
young  men  as  farmers  and  young  women  as  homemakers,  or  in  the 
latter  case  for  minor  employment.  Consequently,  the  program  stressed 
practical  agriculture  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  and  included 
a  variety  of  home-making  courses.  Two  routes  were  provided.  The  first 
involved  two  years  of  study,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  which 
it  was  possible  for  a  student  to  receive  credit  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree,  or  the  Bachelor  of  House¬ 
hold  Economics  degree.  A  second  route,  called  the  two-in-one  program, 
permitted  a  student  having  grade  XI  standing  to  enter  the  program 
and  complete  it  in  one  year.  He  might  then  proceed  to  university,  as 
outlined  above.  The  two-in-one  program  was  discontinued  in  1956. 

There  were  no  general  entrance  requirements  other  than  a  mini¬ 
mum  age  of  16.  In  1913  the  average  educational  attainment  of  students 
was  grade  VII.  Although  the  average  educational  attainment  now  ap¬ 
proximates  grade  X,  it  is  thought  that  grade  XI  represents  a  desirable 
and  acceptable  level  of  attainment  prior  to  entry. 

Facilities  have  included  a  good  complement  of  special  buildings, 
equipment  and  land.  Dormitories  have  operated  with  largely  unques- 
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tioned  success — a  feature  worth  noting  in  relation  to  the  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  rural  education.  The  schools  operate  the  year  round,  but  the 
main  program  extends  from  late  October  until  early  April. 

Various  forces  have  worked  to  cause  declines  in  the  enrolments  at 
these  schools.  Although  early  enrolments  were  not  large  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  total  school  population  than  is 
now  the  case.  Since  1952  the  decline  of  enrolment  has  been  accentuated. 
During  the  five  year  period  preceding  the  1957-58  term,  they  fell  off  by 
117  boys  and  59  girls — a  total  decrease  of  176.  However,  1959-60  en¬ 
rolments  show  an  increase. 

When  these  schools  were  established,  relatively  few  farm  boys  and 
girls  were  able  to  secure  high  school  education.  The  opening  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  in  1913,  provided  another  educational 
outlet.  Later,  in  cities,  commercial  and  technical  high  schools  were 
operative,  and  during  the  last  two  decades  composite  schools  have 
grown  and  expanded  their  curriculum.  Centralization  in  rural  areas 
has  brought  general  education  and  varying  degrees  of  commercial, 
industrial  arts  and  home  economics  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
majority. 

Increasing  job  opportunities  in  urban  centres,  the  effect  of  maga¬ 
zine  advertising,  radio  and  television  have  all  tended  to  draw  from  the 
farms  boys  and  girls  who  formerly  went  to  the  schools  of  agriculture. 
Because  the  content  of  this  program  did  not  keep  pace  with  diversified 
opportunities  for  rural  people,  it  became  less  attractive  to  them.  With 
the  growth  of  urban  centres  and  the  demands  for  workers  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  building,  and  service  trades,  many  farm  youths  have  gone 
to  the  city  trade  and  vocational  schools  and  business  colleges — thus 
preparing  themselves  for  a  non-farm  life. 

It  is  further  significant  that  the  period  of  declining  enrolments  in 
the  agricultural  schools  coincided  with  the  period  when  there  was  a 
decline  of  over  20,000  farm  operators  in  the  province.  The  result  was 
that  in  1957  the  schools  had  lost  considerable  ground  and  some  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  physical  plant  had  been  allowed  to  take  place. 

University 

Programs  in  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Alberta  at  one  time 
had  a  close  and  integral  relationship  to  those  in  Schools  of  Agriculture, 
with  provision  for  continuing  from  one  program  to  the  next.  Now, 
however,  requirements  for  entry  to  the  Facultv  of  Agriculture  are 
generally  the  same  as  those  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Agricultural  education  at  this  level  is  not  vocational  by  intent:  it  is, 
properly,  science  education  at  an  advanced  level.  The  program  is  com¬ 
prised  largely  of  biological  and  physical  sciences,  and  includes  econom¬ 
ics.  Inevitably,  new  frontiers  of  science  have  opened  up  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  scientific  agriculture. 

CHANGING  NEEDS 

The  Commission  received  abundant  testimony  regarding  the  need 
for  agricultural  education.  While  statements  were  varied,  their  argu- 
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merits  were  identical  in  meaning.  To  quote  from  the  brief  of  the 
Faculty  of  Agriculture : 

Until  200  years  ago  agriculture  was  largely  an  art;  experience,  rather  than 
education,  was  the  farmers’  greatest  asset.  This  is  no  longer  true.  While  experi¬ 
ence  is  still  very  useful,  experience  alone  is  not  enough.1 

A  brief  review  of  factors  dealt  with  in  earlier  sections  of  this 
report  will  suffice  to  support  the  above.  In  the  earlier  1900’s,  farms 
were  small  and  farmers  were  more  self-sufficient  than  at  present.  The 
growth  of  larger  farms  and  mechanization  developed  high  capital  re¬ 
quirements  for  entering  or  continuing  in  the  occupation.  The  shifting 
world  production  scene,  together  with  economic  trends,  place  the  farm¬ 
er  in  a  price  squeeze  which  demands  no  small  amount  of  business 
acumen  for  survival.  Today  he  must  make  use  of  all  his  assets. 

If  he  is  to  make  use  of  all  of  the  assets  at  his  disposal,  today’s  farmer  must 
be:  (a)  a  person  reasonably  well  versed  in  the  sciences  underlying  his  vocation — 
these  include  both  the  biological  and  physical  sciences;  (b)  a  good  mechanic  in 
order  to  use,  repair  and  operate  the  assortment  of  equipment  on  which  efficiency 
of  production  depends;  and  (c)  a  first-class  manager  and  business  man.  Farming 
is  a  business  and  part  of  the  farmers’  ills  today  arise  because  many  farms  are  not 
operated  in  a  business-like  manner.2 

Today  the  whole  farming  operation  calls  for  a  much  wider  range 
of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  technology  and  particularly  in 
the  area  of  farm  management.  The  training  of  successful  farm  oper¬ 
ators  must  continue  to  be  concerned  with  production,  but  much  more 
emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  that  production, 
whether  the  farmer  be  a  straight  grain  farmer,  a  mixed  farmer,  a 
rancher,  or  a  specialty  crop  grower.  There  is  also  a  great  need  for 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  economics,  markets,  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  for  the  management  of  large  amounts  of  capital.  In 
short,  there  is  probably  no  occupation  which  calls  for  broader  knowl¬ 
edge  and  managerial  skill  than  is  required  for  successful  and  ideal 
farm  operation. 

There  are  20,000  fewer  farm  operators  in  Alberta  today  than 
there  were  20  years  ago,  the  reduction  being  from  approximately 
99,000  in  1937  to  approximately  79,000  in  1957.  The  present  number  is 
likely  to  decline  still  further  in  the  next  20  years,  but  even  so  there  will 
be  need  to  replace  annually  2,000  farm  operators  who  will  leave  the 
farms  through  retirement,  migration  to  other  areas,  or  death.  Replace¬ 
ments  must  be  skilled  operators  with  effective  resources  in  capital  and 
managerial  skill. 

Those  who  are  directly  representative  of  the  agricultural  industry 
speak  as  follows : 

Farming  has  become  a  highly  complex  business.  Technological  developments 
in  mechanization,  crop  production,  animal  feeding  and  breeding,  soils  and  fer¬ 
tilize^  the  use  of  chemicals  in  controlling  weeds  and  insects,  to  name  only  a  few, 
make  it  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  have  at  his  disposal  a  very  substantial 
technical  training.  Associated  with  this  he  must  have  an  expert  knowledge  of 
farm  management  and  the  related  field  of  farm  accounting.  The  fact  that  farms 


’Brief  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  p.  1. 
*Brief  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  p.  1. 
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capitalized  in  excess  of  $50,000  are  common  in  this  province  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  management  and  accounting.  Another  comparatively  new  innova¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  scene  is  the  role  the  government  now  plays  in  farm  business. 
Regulatory  enactments,  special  assistance  on  group  and  individual  basis,  and  many 
other  legislative  acts  are  of  vital  importance  to  farm  people  in  the  everyday 
operation  of  their  farms.  A  knowledge  of  these  is  necessary  for  successful  farming. 
Furthermore,  the  development  of  farm  organizations,  co-operatives  and  marketing 
organizations  in  which  many  farmers  take  leading  parts,  requires  special  knowl¬ 
edge  and  training. 

All  the  evidence  available  indicates  that  agricultural  technological  develop¬ 
ment  will  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Management  problems  will  increase  in 
complexity,  and  the  need  for  rural  community  leaders  will  become  even  greater 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.3 

The  Commission  accepts  such  statements  as  strong  evidence  of  the 
need  for  agricultural  education. 


PROGRAMS  AND  FACILITIES 

A  general  assessment  of  the  program  of  the  schools  of  agriculture 
is  that  while  formerly  no  area  of  educational  effort  had  earned  greater 
respect  among  its  graduates,  in  recent  years  the  program  has  not  kept 
pace  with  modern  needs.  Agriculture  is  not  the  only  vocational  field  in 
which  efforts  have  met  with  extremes  in  both  success  and  failure,  or  in 
which  various  parts  of  the  whole  program  lack  proper  articulation.  It 
may  be  somewhat  alone,  however,  in  the  high  degree  of  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  need.  Unfortunately  the  vision  of  need  is  not  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  vision  of  what  must  be  sacrificed  or  what  will  be  required 
to  achieve  the  goal.  Too  often  the  vision  is  obscured  by  allegiance  to 
and  vested  interests  in  existing  programs  and  organizations. 

The  following  evaluations  and  recommendations  are  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  a  proper  program  of  agricultural  education  will 
require  extensive  reorganization  of  facilities  and  courses. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  various  types  and  levels  of  agricultural 
education,  it  will  be  treated  here  in  two  sections:  (1)  general  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  and  (2)  vocational  agricultural  education,  in¬ 
cluding  vocational  specialization. 


General  Agricultural  Education 

This  type  of  education  is  seen  as  appropriate  to  most  if  not  all 
high  schools  as  we  have  them  today. 

In  grades  IX  and  X,  present  courses  are  judged  as  having  too 
much  mass  and  detail.  Criticisms  are  that  the  courses  are  not  of  general 
benefit  to  practical  agriculture.  Very  few  schools  have  the  facilities  or 
staff  to  develop,  as  stated  in  the  curriculum  guide,  “skills  and  mana¬ 
gerial  abilities  through  acquiring  agro-scientific  knowledge  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  actual  job  experience  . . .” 

The  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta  expressed  reluctantly  the  views 
that  programs  at  this  level  are  impractical,  that  students  are  imma- 


8Brief  of  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta,  pp.  33,  34. 
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ture,  and  that  more  general  education  is  preferable  to  early  narrow 
vocational  specialization.4  Other  briefs  supported  one  or  more  of  the 
above  views. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  recognize  some  good  work  being  done 
in  a  few  schools,  but  concludes  that  the  present  program  is  inadvisable. 
Rather,  it  favours  a  course  which  would  provide  a  panoramic  view  and 
stress  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  our  economy  and  to  other 
industries. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

109.  That  the  present  elective  courses  in  agriculture  at  the  grade  IX 
and  X  levels  be  modified  or  replaced  by  one  or  two  courses  which  stress 
the  nature  and  importance  of  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

Courses  in  grades  XI  and  XII  are  classified  as  vocational  in 
nature.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  are  conducted  efficiently 
within  the  limitations  of  time,  facilities  and  staff.  There  is  serious 
doubt,  however,  that  the  potential  of  any  school  now  offering  such 
courses  is  great  enough  to  warrant  confidence  that  sufficient  and  truly 
vocational  agricultural  education  can  be  offered.  Criticisms  have,  addi¬ 
tionally,  stressed  the  wide  scope  of  such  courses. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

110.  That  grade  XI  and  XII  courses  in  agriculture  be  strictly  limited 
as  at  present,  and  that  their  discontinuation  be  considered  in  order  to 
facilitate  development  of  more  effective  programs. 

In  so  recommending,  the  Commission  does  not  plan  to  remove 
agricultural  education  from  the  reaches  of  high  school  students.  It 
views  the  continuation  of  inadequate  programs  as  blocking  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  what  it  proposes  as  a  better  plan  (see  Chapter  19). 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education 

Vocational  agriculture  is  defined  as  that  kind  of  education  which 
will  prepare  youth  adequately  to  operate  a  farm  on  an  advanced  and 
business-like  basis.  It  is  seen  as  a  pattern  of  courses  comprising  a  pro¬ 
gram,  rather  than  a  few  electives.  The  following  discussion  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  will  be  confined  to  programs  of  a  nature  now  offered 
in  Schools  of  Agriculture,  although  the  Commission  believes  that  these 
schools  must  be  involved  in  a  major  reorganization. 

The  fundamental  purposes  of  programs  have  remained  unchanged 
— to  prepare  boys  to  return  to  the  farm,  and  girls  to  be  homemakers. 
The  programs  have  shifted  in  emphasis,  however,  as  the  educational 
level  of  its  students  rose,  to  offer  more  training  in  “citizenship  and 
leadership,  and  less  to  general  education”.5  A  certain  number  of  other 
courses  such  as  typewriting  were  added  in  the  last  decade  to  attempt 
to  revitalize  the  program. 


4Brief  of  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta,  pp.  35-36. 

*Brief  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  1. 
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There  are  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  suitability  of  pres¬ 
ent  courses  in  agricultural  schools.  It  would  seem  that  both  patterns 
of  courses  and  course  content  have  changed  but  not  sufficiently  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  needs.  Whatever  the  case,  there  is  unanimity 
of  concern  for  developing  and  operating  a  modern  program.  This  con¬ 
cern  was  expressed  variously  as  follows : 

The  Schools  of  Agriculture  (should)  be  put  under  a  new  scheme  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  that  will  integrate  them  into  the  educational  system  .  .  .  ;  the  course 
of  study  should  be  broadened  very  substantially;  and  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  job  training  as  well  as  training  for  farming.® 

The  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Alberta  were  established  to  provide  training 
in  vocational  agriculture.  It  is  recommended  that  they  be  used  for  an  expanded 
vocational  agriculture  program. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  farm  management  and  on  demon* 
strations  and  measurements  of  efficiency  of  production  .  .  .  less  emphasis  on 
show  standards  .  .  .7 

Four  major  briefs  stressed  the  need  and  the  feasibility  of  educa¬ 
ting  for  specialized  agriculture  and  related  pursuits.  Dairying,  grass 
and  clover  seed  production;  beef  cattle,  hogs;  grain  buyers,  seed 
buyers ;  field  supervisors,  and  various  inspectors ;  field  and  laboratory 
technicians,  service  board  workers,  farm  managers — these  and  other 
designations  appeared  repeatedly. 

Two  major  needs  arise — first,  the  expansion  and  modernization  of 
courses  in  agricultural  education  in  agricultural  schools  or  community 
colleges ;  second,  the  provision  of  such  courses  in  the  public  schools  as 
would  emphasize  the  relationship  and  importance  of  agriculture  to  the 
economy  and  to  other  industries. 

Expanded  Programs.  In  implementing  a  new  and  broader  voca¬ 
tional  agricultural  program  the  Commission  anticipates  that  the 
schools  of  agriculture  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a  system  of  com¬ 
munity  colleges  offering,  with  some  provision  for  regional  specializ¬ 
ation,  the  following  types  of  program. 

1.  Scientific  agriculture  providing  knowledge  at  a  grade  X  or  higher  level  of 
understanding,  dealing  with  the  applications  of  modern  principles  of  plant  and 
animal  breeding,  the  utilization  of  chemistry  and  physics  with  respect  to  soils, 
water  conservation  and  plant  and  animal  nutrition. 

2.  Farm  mechanics,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  motors, 
hydraulics,  electricity  and  their  application  to  farm  mechanization,  transporta¬ 
tion,  farm  or  building  wiring,  plumbing  and  irrigation. 

3.  Farm  management,  including  studies  of  rotation  practices,  use  of  chemicals 
for  fertilizer,  weed  and  pest  control,  subsidiary  programs,  labor  supply  and  costs, 
farm  credit  and  financial  management. 

4.  Farm  marketing  and  general  economics,  marketing  agencies  and  methods, 
farm  cooperatives  and  credit  unions,  planning  for  market  demands. 

5.  Rural  sociology,  including  a  study  of  farm  organizations  and  their  role  in 
the  community  and  society  as  a  whole. 

6.  Citizenship  responsibilities  and  world  affairs. 


•Brief  of  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta,  p.  38. 
Tirief  of  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  pp.  6,  7. 
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7.  Leadership  training,  including  the  conduct  of  meetings,  public  speaking, 
report,  radio  and  newspaper  writing,  group  organization,  program  planning, 
organizational  planning  and  administration. 

8.  Specialist  training  for  such  specific  agricultural  industry  employment  as: 
field  supervisors  in  municipalities,  agricultural  technicians,  livestock  inspectors, 
graders  and  supervisors,  oil  station  operators,  rural  plumbing,  heating  and  wiring, 
farm  machinery  specialists,  and  others. 

9.  Training  in  homemaking  and  related  arts,  including  cooking,  sewing,  home 
nursing,  home  decoration,  gardening,  chicken  raising  and  dairying. 

10.  Specialized  trades  associated  with  agricultural  technology — egg  graders, 
food  inspectors,  seed  analysts,  laboratory  technicians,  and  related  occupations. 

The  wide  ranges  of  potential  studies  will  subdivide  through  prac¬ 
tice  to  serve  both  boys  and  girls.  By  levels  of  content  and  intensity 
they  fall  into  three  categories :  occupations,  vocations  and  vocational 
specialties. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

111.  That  occupational  courses  be  designed  to  include  a  program  of 
terminal  education  at  the  grade  X  level. 

112.  That  vocational  courses  be  designed  to  constitute  three-year 
programs  at  the  grade  X-XII  levels. 

113.  That  two-year  specialty  programs  be  designed  for  graduates  of 
vocational  programs  and  such  other  adult  students  as  may  be  qualified 
to  enter. 

114.  That  vocational  programs  be  credited  towards  the  high  school 
diploma. 

115.  That  vocational  education ,  grades  X-XII  inclusive ,  constitute  up 
to  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  high  school  diploma  program ,  the 
balance  to  consist  largely  of  suitable  courses  in  English  language , 
social  studies,  literature,  physical  education,  together  with  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science,  of  a  nature  and  level  appropiate  to  the  vocation. 

New  Organization.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  voca¬ 
tional  agricultural  program  must  be  supplemented  in  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  by  other  vocational  courses  and  courses  of  general  educational 
value.  This  suggests  that  the  “schools  of  agriculture”  concept  of  the 
past  will  not  suffice. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

116.  That  the  present  schools  of  agriculture  be  transformed  into 
Community  Colleges,  offering  a  program  of  vocational  education 
beyond  agricultural  education  only. 

Programs  in  vocational  agriculture  are,  for  purposes  of  this 
report,  subject  to  recommendations  set  forth  specifically  in  Chapter  19. 

117.  That  on  the  acceptance  of  Recommendation  116  above  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  through  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Agriculture  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  integrate  the  present  agricultural  schools  into 
the  community  college  program. 
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118.  That  in  the  event  that  the  local  school  divisions  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  overate  any  school  of  agriculture  as  a  community  college 
the  Department  of  Education  should  arrange  to  do  so. 

119.  With  special  reference  to  the  Peace  River  region  and  the  school 
of  Agriculture  at  Fairview,  the  location  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  Recommendation  123. 
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CHAPTER  19 

THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

If  the  Community  College  is  to  develop  as  an  integral  part  of 
Alberta’s  educational  system,  it  must  be  conceived  as  an  outgrowth  or 
evolution  from  existing  institutions  rather  than  as  a  radical  departure 
from  them.  Indeed,  the  Community  College  as  such  is  clearly  related 
to  various  “schools”  now  operating  in  Alberta.  A  brief  review  of  the 
schools  will  help  to  show  the  relationship. 

Provincial  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  of  Home  Economics  have, 
for  46  years,  offered  distinctive  education  to  youth  of  public  school  age. 
The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  has  for  a  similar  period  offered  a 
rich  variety  of  vocational  and  trades  courses  to  students  of  upper 
public  school  ages.  The  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1958  designated  nine¬ 
teen  trades  open  to  youth  of  a  minimum  age  of  sixteen  yea*rs  who 
possessed  grade  VIII  or  grade  IX  standing.  Under  other  auspices, 
recreational,  forestry  and  health  courses  are  taken  to  youth  and  adults. 
Shortly,  a  trades  school  will  open  in  Edmonton.  All  of  these  efforts 
testify  to  the  need  for  a  variety  of  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  above — which  are  under  the  Departments  of 
Education,  Agriculture,  Trade  and  Industry,  Economic  Affairs,  Lands 
and  Forests,  and  Public  Health — two  non-provincial  efforts  are  note¬ 
worthy.  Composite  schools  represent  an  attempt  by  local  government 
to  extend  its  ordinary  educational  facilities  beyond  strictly  academic 
provisions.  The  Lethbridge  Junior  College  constitutes  a  regional  effort 
to  bring  new  educational  programs  into  several  communities. 

PRINCIPLES 

It  seems  to  the  Commission  that  the  development  of  purposeful 
community  colleges  depends  upon  adherence  to  three  related  princi¬ 
ples.  These  are  decentralization,  coordination,  and  regional  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Decentralization 

Technical,  vocational  and  trades  education  have  been  provided  in 
a  few  highly  central  locations  in  Alberta.  The  pattern  which  developed 
was  inevitable  in  a  pioneer  era.  The  clientele  included  many  persons 
of  public  school  age,  especially  if  that  age  is  set  at  21  years. 

The  population  and  economic  trends  discussed  early  in  this  report 
indicate  the  need  to  examine  the  present  means  by  which  vocational 
and  trades  programs,  particularly,  are  made  available.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  changing  nature  of  agriculture  requires  a  new  concept  of 
agricultural  education.  Industrialization  and  urbanization  demand 
more  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.  Conceivably  a  majority  of  rural 
youth  must  be  educated  for  non-agricultural  pursuits.  All  youth  need 
more  education  than  was  required  generally  in  past  decades. 

The  foregoing  needs  have  not  been  entirely  disregarded  in  newer 
educational  provisions.  Public  school  organization  has  undergone  ex- 
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tensive  changes;  programs  have  expanded.  Provincially-sponsored 
programs  have  been  increased  and  modified.  Notwithstanding  these 
developments,  however,  the  whole  program  of  vocational  and  trades 
education  seems  meagre  and  restricted. 

At  the  truly  technical  level,  of  course,  the  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Art  offers  what  is  recognized  to  be  a  high-quality  program,  though 
the  need  for  and  the  status  of  technicians  seems  little  appreciated. 
Other  useful  developments  should  be  recognized:  the  Institute  and  a 
very  few  other  schools  offer  vocational  and  trade  courses,  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  program  serves  similar  ends,  and  a  few  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  Schools  enter  the  same  field  from  a  different  direction. 
Nevertheless  the  resultant  services  as  compared  to  those  of  high 
schools  have  remained  relatively  inaccessible  both  geographically  and 
financially. 

The  development  of  and  the  degree  of  public  support  for  com¬ 
posite  high  schools  seem  to  indicate  a  desire  for  regionally  accessible 
education  of  broad  curricular  scope.  At  the  same  time,  both  composite 
high  schools  in  cities  and  centralized  schools  in  many  rural  areas  have 
approached  their  desirable  limits  in  enrolments  and  sizes  of  attendance 
areas,  respectively,  and  have  met  with  very  limited  success  in  vocation¬ 
al-trade  education.  Several  organizational  alternatives  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  among  which  was  a  proposal  to  revert  to  trade,  commercial  or 
technical  high  schools.  Quite  aside  from  the  matter  of  their  past 
history,  such  a  plan  is  not  entirely  feasible  in  Alberta  as  a  whole,  and 
would  only  add  another  competing  institution  to  those  already  offering 
restricted  programs  to  the  same  age  group.  Therefore,  while  this  type 
of  high  school  is  feasible  in  cities,  it  is  not  seen  as  a  solution  for  Alberta 
as  a  whole. 

The  Commission  favours  a  proposal  whereby  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  programs  may  be  minimized  and,  at  the  same  time, 
services  extended  more  broadly.  The  several  features  of  this  proposal 
will  tend  to  unify  under  a  single  administration  the  various  programs 
now  in  the  high  schools,  and  in  the  several  schools  operated  by  the 
Province.  An  immediate  requirement  of  this  plan  is  to  decentralize 
and  provide  almost  identical  programs  on  a  regional  basis  throughout 
the  Province.  Inasmuch  as  existing  facilities  cannot  hope  to  meet  the 
increasing  and  insistent  demands  of  the  economy,  the  establishment  of 
several  centers  is  not  impractical. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

120.  That  the  present  highly  centralized  system  of  vocational  and 
trade  programs  he  decentralized  and  re-established  in  regional  centers 
to  he  knoivn  as  Community  Colleges. 

Coordination 

A  prime  feature  of  the  above  proposal  involves  greater  coordina¬ 
tion  of  existing  programs  and  their  unified  administration  under  the 
Department  of  Education.  In  contrast  to  the  highly  centralized  direct 
administration  of  programs  by  several  departments  of  government,  the 
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fundamental  purpose  of  unified  administration  is  to  weld  together  and 
provide  an  expanded  curriculum  for  the  public  school  system.  The 
several  departments  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  provincial  functions 
in  education  should  continue  to  be  involved.  The  personnel  of  these 
departments  must  have  influence  upon  the  content  and  facilities  in 
their  respective  specialized  fields.  The  Department  of  Education  should 
act  as  their  common  administration  body. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  quality  of  work  that  has 
been  done  by  various  departments.  Through  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  departmental  public  education  council  and  the  designation  of 
one  department  concerned  with  administration  of  the  whole  program 
there  can  be  integration  of  facilities,  economy  (through  the  avoidance 
of  duplicate  or  competing  services)  and  a  coordination  of  the  entire 
educational  effort  of  the  province. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

121.  That  a  suitable  inter-departmental  body  be  established  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  respective  educational  programs  of  the  departments  in¬ 
volved. 

122.  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  designated  to  act  as  the 
sole  governmental  administrative  agency  dealing  with  the  expanded 
public  school  system. 

Regional  Administration 

The  Lethbridge  Junior  College  operates  under  a  system  which  the 
Commission  believes  may  set  the  pattern  for  Community  Colleges.  This 
College  includes  for  organizational  and  administrative  purposes,  the 
Lethbridge  School  District  No.  51,  the  Lethbridge  Separate  School 
District  No.  9,  and  seven  surrounding  school  areas.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily.  A  similar  pattern  for  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration  might  be  applied  in  Community  College 
areas — with  due  regard  for  regional  characteristics,  boundaries,  and 
the  density  of  population  in  the  area  to  be  served. 

For  several  reasons  the  Commission  favours  the  direct  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Community  Colleges  by  elected  regional  boards.  Under 
earlier  pioneer  conditions,  small  municipalities  and  a  system  of  pre¬ 
dominantly  one-room-school  districts,  the  Province  had  to  administer 
directly  programs  other  than  the  academic.  The  stature  and  maturity 
of  local  government  today  raises  the  question  whether  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  should  continue  to  administer  services  where  local  govern¬ 
ment  is  potentially  competent  to  do  so.  Countless  demands  for  more 
“government”  services  reveal  a  paternalistic  relationship,  apparently 
enjoyed  by  local  government.  The  Commission  believes  that  future 
educational  provisions  could  benefit  from  decentralization,  a  greater 
degree  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  less  dependence  on  a 
multiplicity  of  governing  agencies.  It  believes  also  that  people  gen¬ 
erally  will  respond  to  vigorous  leadership,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
a  due  sense  of  caution.  Only  under  increased  local  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  communities  face  fully  the  educational  facts  of  life. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

123.  That  the  Alberta  Planning  Commission  or  a  committee  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  government  be  asked  to  study  pertinent  factors  and  to 
create  a  master  plan  of  regions  in  each  of  which,  at  local  option,  a  com¬ 
munity  college  may  be  established  at  recommended  locations. 

124.  That  legislation  relating  to  the  administration  of  community 
colleges  provide  for  their  control  by  regionally  elected  boards. 

125.  That  legislation  concerning  community  colleges  provide  for  a 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  upon  ivhich  shall  sit  competent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  vocations  and  trades  related  to  college  pro¬ 
grams. 


PURPOSES 

The  Community  College  is  intended  to  decentralize  educational 
facilities  for  vocations  and  trades,  to  enlarge  the  availability  of  these 
and  other  high  quality  programs  for  the  youth  of  the  province,  and — 
through  increased  local  initiative  and  responsibility — to  provide  for  all 
ages  a  diversity  of  programs  not  likely  in  a  highly  centralized  system. 

Youth  Education 

With  reference  to  the  high  school  curriculum  itself,  the  particular 
function  of  community  colleges  is  to  bring  vocational  and  other  special 
“non-academic”  programs  into  the  public  school  system  rather  than  to 
cause  high  schools,  as  we  know  them,  to  move  fully  and  as  separate 
entities  into  these  programs^he  Community  College  will  be  concerned 
with  extending  the  training  facilities  for  the  non-professional  and 
the  semi-skilled.  They  might  well  include  programs  for  carpenters, 
plumbers,  electricians,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  related  trades — 
which  can  be  classified  as  skilled  though  non-professional ;  and  for  the 
less  skilled  but  important  service  trades  of  retail  clerks,  hair  dressers, 
machine  operators,  motor  mechanics  and  maintenance  men.  They 
would  also  fulfil  an  important  role  in  the  training  of  certain  commer¬ 
cial  personnel  such  as  typists,  dictaphone  operators,  filing  clerks, 
receptionists ;  of  institutional  service  workers  such  as  cooks,  waitress¬ 
es,  caretakers,  laundry  operators,  dry  cleaning  plant  operators ;  and  of 
operators  of  farm  machinery  agencies,  sales  clerks,  and  the  like. 

For  this  latter  non-professional  group  the  Community  College  can 
play  a  new  and  vital  role  in  Canadian  education.  Its  importance  is  at 
once  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  this  group  will  include  the 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  school  population  who  either  because 
of  lack  of  academic  interest  or  capacity  cannot  or  will  not  complete  the 
requirements  of  a  professional  or  semi-professional  program.  For 
them  the  Community  College  will  provide  a  new  link  between  the 
secondary  school  and  the  vocational  school.  And  it  will  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  a  variety  of  programs,  from  the  service  industries  to 
skilled  trades,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  core  of  subjects  in 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies  and  citizenship — at  whatever  level 
of  capacity  the  student  possesses. 

The  Community  College  concept  does,  in  fact,  involve  a  redefin¬ 
ition  of  the  public  school  system.  The  traditional  curriculum  will  be 
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supplemented  by  that  of  trades  and  tradesmen,  of  other  vocations  and 
their  practitioners,  of  more  highly  developed  fine  arts  and  competent 
musicians  and  artists,  of  physical  fitness  and  recreation  courses  and 
specialist  personnel.  As  frequently  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
the  development  of  community  colleges  impinges  upon  programs  and 
schools  of  long  standing  in  Alberta.  To  clarify  the  intended  scope  of 
programs  in  community  colleges  and  their  relationship  to  existing 
programs,  the  High  School  Diploma,  a  schematic  diagram,  is  offered 
on  the  following  page. 

Successful  achievement  in  agriculture,  trades,  business,  service 
and  occupation  courses — in  addition  to  the  prescribed  core  of  all  high 
school  programs  (see  p.  93) — should  qualify  students  for  high  school 
diplomas.  A  similar  provision  should  apply  to  art,  crafts,  music, 
dramatics,  physical  fitness  and  other  general  education  programs. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

126.  That  community  college  courses  be  integrated  with  the  high 
school  program  and  lead  towards  the  high  school  diploma. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Community  College  is  not  to 
offer  matriculation  courses,  such  a  program  may  serve  isolated  and 
sparsely  populated  areas  during  winter  and  special  summer  sessions. 
It  should,  of  course,  offer  sequences  of  courses  up  to  the  third-year 
high  school  level,  and  it  must  provide  one-year  terminal  courses.  It 
should  also  have  potential  for  the  development  of  such  special  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  desirable :  for  example, 
work  with  retarded,  handicapped,  and  gifted  children. 

Adult  Education 

i 

The  division  of  program  between  the  adult  sections  of  the  general 
program  and  the  adult  education  section  itself  may  be  hard  to  define, 
as  certain  programs  or  courses  at  the  adult  level  may  be  taken  within 
either  section.  This  is  not  the  important  point.  What  is  important  is 
that  this  type  of  institution  offers  educational  opportunity  for  a  range 
of  interests  and  capacities  from  the  end  of  elementary  school  to  those 
levels  appropriate  to  adults.  In  short,  it  fulfils  the  essential  elements  of 
the  great  Danish  philosopher,  educator  and  historian,  Bishop  Grundt- 
vig,  when  he  spoke  of  the  training  given  in  the  Danish  Folk  High 
Schools  as  being  “education  for  life”.  The  Community  College  is  the 
modern  version  of  the  “people’s  school”  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  community  colleges  would  serve  as  regional  bases  through 
which  a  wide  variety  of  previously  sporadic  and  unsustained  programs 
of  general  adult  education  can  be  carried  out.  Developed  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  the  community  colleges  would  become  the  focal  points  for 
many  of  the  short-term  vocational  courses  conducted  by  a  number  of 
government  departments.  They  could  become  regional  centres  through 
which  university  and  other  extension  programs  of  a  cultural  and 
general  nature  could  be  developed ;  they  might  in  time  bring  together 
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a  nucleus  of  staff  specialists  who  could  develop  a  varied  extension  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  region.  Such  colleges  could  well  serve  as  regional  head¬ 
quarters  for  district  agriculturists  and  home  economists,  district 
health  services,  municipal  field  and  district  supervisors,  as  well  as  for 
the  extension  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Extension  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  of  other  government  departments. 

RELATED  INSTITUTIONS 

It  seems  obvious  that  with  the  advent  of  the  Community  College 
appropriate  organizational  changes  will  be  required  in  existing  in¬ 
stitutions. 

High  Schools 

The  effect  of  the  Community  College  upon  high  schools  need  not  be 
uniform.  In  urban  areas  such  as  Edmonton  and  Calgary  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  some  present  facilities  into  vocational  wings,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  similarly  transform  composite  high  schools  into  community 
colleges.  Careful  scrutiny  of  the  training  and  experience  of  present 
“ vocational”  personnel  will  determine  whether  they  can,  in  future,  fit 
into  the  general  program  or  the  vocational  section,  and  will  clarify  the 
needs  for  new  personnel.  The  same  is  true  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  other 
fields.  It  should  be  clear  that  numerous  types  of  organization  are  pos¬ 
sible  in  cities. 

In  all  but  highly  urbanized  areas  such  as  Calgary  and  Edmonton, 
the  Community  College  will  serve  a  region  including  more  than  one  or 
two  school  districts,  divisions  and  counties.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  creation  of  community  colleges  will  be  required  as  centers  in  which 
to  focus  numerous  widely-diffused  and  existing  programs.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  recommended,  previously,  that  more  stringent  regula¬ 
tions  govern  the  programs  of  high  schools. 

In  rural  areas  the  preservation  of  inadequate  programs  offered  in 
small  centers  can  only  detract  from  the  success  of  community  colleges. 
It  follows  that  the  creation  of  community  college  programs  must  be 
contingent  upon  a  master  curricular  plan  which  will  prevent  overlap¬ 
ping  and  competition  among  schools  under  the  same  regional  school 
authority. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

127.  That  the  inauguration  of  a  Community  College  program  he  con¬ 
tingent  upon  devising  a  master  plan  for  its  integration  with  programs 
offered  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

Trades  Schools 

It  is  a  nice  question  whether  the  provincial  operation  of  a  Trades 
School,  such  as  that  proposed  for  Edmonton,  would  be  a  consistent 
development.  A  major  portion  of  its  anticipated  program  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  Community  College.  If  certain  financial  problems 
were  to  be  overcome  the  main  part  of  this  new  program  should  be 
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administered  by  the  Edmonton  School  Board  (s)  in  conjunction  with 
the  Edmonton  Advisory  Council.  The  amounts  and  location  of  facilities 
might  vary  under  such  a  scheme. 

Junior  Colleges 

The  terms  “Community  College”  and  “Junior  College”  require 
distinction.  The  Lethbridge  Junior  College  offers  courses  recognized 
for  university  standing.  The  Commission's  concept  of  the  Community 
College  is  that  it  fills  a  gap  in  the  middle  of  the  present  educational 
structure — at  one  end  the  public  schools  and  at  the  other  the  University 
and  the  School  of  Technology,  with  very  little  in  between.  The  greatest 
need  for  community  colleges  is  not  to  offer  university  courses.  The 
community  colleges  must  be  concerned  primarily  with  developing  the 
middle  range  of  educational  offerings.  If  and  when  the  need  develops 
to  provide  centers  for  regular  university  courses  beyond  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  the  Junior  College  with  its  transfer  courses  may  develop. 

Provincial  Schools 

As  with  university  education,  other  highly  specialized  programs 
beyond  the  competence  of  original  school  systems  should  continue 
under  the  direct  operation  or  under  the  special  auspices  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government.  Education  may  be  viewed  as  being  of  three 
general  levels:  professional,  semi-professional,  and  non-professional. 
On  the  basis  of  this  classification,  the  professional  programs  would 
include  such  studies  as  law,  medicine,  engineering,  nursing,  teaching, 
professional  agriculture  and  similar  programs.  These  should  be  given 
at  a  university.  Semi-professional  programs  include  the  training  of 
technologists  in  fields  such  as  electronics,  aeronautics,  metallurgy, 
agriculture  and  courses  of  equivalent  value — usually  taken  by  students 
who  would  have  either  a  high  school  leaving  diploma,  matriculation  or 
their  equivalent.  Courses  at  this  level  should  remain  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Calgary,  provincially-operated 
sections  of  community  colleges,  or  other  new  institutions.  Such  institu¬ 
tions  are  increasingly  important  in  training  the  highly  skilled  tech¬ 
nicians  who  are  to  industry  what  the  warrant  officers  are  to  the  army 
— an  indispensable  corps  of  highly  trained  manpower.  As  this  is  the 
area  in  which  Canada  is  most  deficient  today,  the  provision  of  adequate 
training  facilities  for  this  group  becomes  of  paramount  importance. 
The  Commission  does  not  see  this  type  of  highly  skilled  specialization 
as  a  part  of  the  normal  Community  College  program. 

OPERATION 


Admission  Requirements 

Prerequisites  to  programs  must  be  as  varied  as  the  programs 
themselves.  Academic  requirements  will  be  governed  by  the  nature  of 
the  program  to  be  undertaken. 

Age  of  admission  can  serve  as  a  general  designation  of  the  group 
eligible  to  enter  the  Community  College.  Since  community  colleges  in 
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rural  areas  will  in  large  measure  be  residential  schools,  the  age  of 
admission  may  be  significant.  At  present,  the  compulsory  attendance 
upper-age  limit  is  fifteen  years.  Whether  the  minimum  age  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  community  colleges  should  be  sixteen  years  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  Pending  experience  in  this  matter,  the  Commission  suggests  the 
present  fifteen-year  age  limit  as  a  minimum  age  of  entrance  to  com¬ 
munity  colleges.  By  a  special  certificate  of  request  signed  by  parents 
and  a  school  superintendent,  other  cases  might  be  considered  for 
entrance. 


The  School  Year 

The  organization  of  a  Community  College,  which  will  also  be  an 
accredited  school  must  be  kept  flexible.  To  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
the  community  it  serves,  to  provide  the  type  of  short  course  program 
which  will  be  most  effective,  and  to  make  attendance  possible  for  the 
person  with  only  a  short  time  at  his  disposal,  it  will  have  to  operate  on 
an  extremely  flexible  time-table.  In  general  it  would  seem  that  the 
quarter  system  of  dividing  the  school  year  would  be  most  effective  in 
enabling  the  college  to  serve  the  needs  and  convenience  of  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  take  high  school  courses,  the  fine  arts,  business,  and  vocational 
work.  Courses  of  less  than  one  quarter’s  duration  (and  there  would  be 
many  such)  would  be  handled  on  the  usual  extension  principle  using 
periods  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  two,  three,  or  four  weeks. 


Financial  Support 

The  Commission  realizes  that  financial  support  for  the  Community 
College  will  be  a  crucial  factor  in  its  development. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

128.  That  the  Province  finance  all  buildings  and  capital  items  of 
equipment,  and  maintain  the  buildings  in  good  repair. 

The  financing  could  be  done  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  under  which 
the  provincial  Institute  of  Technology  operates  at  the  present  time. 
Having  built  the  plant  and  undertaken  to  maintain  it  in  good  condition, 
the  government  would  then  lease  the  facilities  to  the  college  board,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  servicing,  heating  and  lighting 
of  the  buildings.  The  rental  paid  by  the  college  board  should  be  a 
nominal  sum  such  as  one  dollar  per  year. 

The  college  board  would  be  responsible  for  raising  the  funds  re¬ 
quired  for  instruction,  administration  and  maintenance,  and  should  be 
eligible  for  regular  school  grants  and  such  supplementary  or  support¬ 
ing  grants  as  may  be  required  by  the  colleges  and  approved  by  the 
legislature. 

Within  these  greatly  expanded  opportunities  for  public  education 
the  Commission  proposes  students  should  be  eligible  for  education  at 
public  expense — up  to  the  age  of  21  years  or  for  a  total  of  twelve 
years  of  schooling,  whichever  is  first.  The  provision  of  21  years  will 
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serve  to  encourage  those  who  may  have  dropped  out  of  school  at  any 
point  from  elementary  school  onward,  who  wish  to  return,  and  who 
have  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  benefit  from  further  education.  Such 
students  should  have  the  right  to  continue  their  scholing  up  to  the  age 
of  21  (the  present  law)  without  payment  of  tuition  fees.  Further,  room 
and  board  fees  should  be  kept  nominal.  In  order  to  prevent  abuse  of 
privilege,  any  student  over  age  18  who  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  and  who  wishes  to  repeat 
such  course  should  do  so  only  on  the  payment  of  a  prescribed  tuition 
fee. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  this  provision  apply  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  over  age  18,  and  in  any  part  of  the  public  school  system,  who 
fail  and  who  repeat  courses.  An  exception  should  be  made  in  those 
cases  where  failure  has  been  caused  by  circumstances  such  as  illness 
and  others  beyond  the  students’  control. 

For  those  short  courses  and  vocational  training  programs  which 
are  normally  taken  by  adults,  the  college  board  should  charge  such  fees 
as  they,  in  their  discretion,  may  think  appropriate.  The  general 
principle  that  adult  courses,  taken  by  people  who  are  normally  em¬ 
ployed,  should  be  approximately  self-supporting  should  apply  in  the 
Community  College  as  it  does  elsewhere. 

Specialized  extension  of  programs  in  the  community  colleges, 
provided  for  graduates  and  qualified  adults,  should  be  subject  to  fees. 

Staff 


It  is  anticipated  that  under  normal  circumstances  two  categories 
of  teachers  will  be  required  to  conduct  the  Community  College  pro¬ 
gram: 

1.  Teachers  who  possess  full  academic  qualifications  to  teach  the  matriculation 
and  general  high  school  programs,  the  special  core  of  communication  skills, 
computational  skills,  social  studies,  citizenship,  and  (to  the  degree  they  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  so)  any  other  courses. 

2.  Vocational  teachers  capable  of  handling  courses  in  vocational  agriculture, 
trades,  business  and  service  occupations,  the  fine  arts,  health  and  recreation. 

The  preparation  for  teachers  of  the  academic,  health  and  recre¬ 
ation  programs  and  the  fine  arts  should  in  general  follow  the  high 
school-university  route  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  qualified  in 
terms  of  matriculation  requirements,  additional  and  supplementary 
content,  and  the  most  effective  teaching  methods.  The  training  of 
other  teachers  such  as  may  be  required  in  vocational  programs  should 
include  a  required  and  demonstrated  proficiency  in  whatever  vocation 
or  skill  they  are  teaching,  plus  proficiency  in  the  communication  skills 
and  methodology  pertinent  to  the  vocation.  Teachers  in  the  fine  arts 
should  be  proficient  in  the  art  as  well  as  in  the  communication  skills 
and  the  methods  peculiar  to  their  specialty. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  staff,  the  Community  College  must  be 
manned  with  adequately  trained  and  experienced  administrative  and 
supervisory  personnel.  These  would  include  fully  qualified  and  pre- 
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ferably  unusually  qualified  people  in  the  roles  of  principals,  assistant 
principals,  deans  and  department  heads.  Competent,  fully  qualified 
guidance  and  counselling  personnel  would  be  especially  necessary.  In 
addition,  the  regular  complement  of  librarians,  medical  and  nursing 
service  staff,  secretarial,  stenographic  and  clerical  help  would  be 
required.  In  those  cases,  where  residential  and  food  services  are  pro¬ 
vided,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  supervisory 
personnel  such  as  dietitians,  cooks,  matrons,  and  service  staff:  this 
aspect  of  an  institution’s  facilities  can  exercise  a  disproportionate 
effect  on  the  acceptability  of  the  entire  program.  For  example,  a 
college  with  a  first-class  academic  and  vocational  program  but  in¬ 
ferior  dining  and  residence  services  might  find  its  total  program  in 
jeopardy. 

SUMMARY 

The  Commission  has  examined  with  great  care  the  existing  facili¬ 
ties  for  education  in  Alberta.  They  have  found  much  to  commend  and 
some  things  to  criticize.  They  have  also  found  in  existing  education 
facilities  which  have  performed  and  are  performing  useful  services 
the  nucleus  of  plant  and  organization  which  the  Commission  believes 
can  be  readily  modified  and  adapted  to  serve  wider  needs  more  in 
keeping  with  modern  demands. 

Existing  Schools  of  Agriculture,  the  Lethbridge  Junior  College, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  some  of  the  Composite  High  Schools,  lend  them¬ 
selves  admirably  to  development  as  Community  Colleges.  This  type  of 
institution  can  play  a  particularly  vital  role  in  expanding  Alberta’s 
rural  educational  opportunities. 
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CHAPTER  20 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

No  examination  of  public  education  would  be  complete  without 
a  consideration  of  the  role  of  adult  or  continuing  education.  Indeed, 
the  Commission  would  be  remiss  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  give  some 
attention  to  this  field  of  increasing  national  importance. 

The  determination  of  emphases  in  adult  education  is  clearly 
related  to  the  programs  and  functions  of  the  public  schools.  The  latter, 
even  with  the  help  of  other  formal  agencies,  obviously  cannot  meet  all 
needs  for  education  services.  Recognition  of  the  nature  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  and  its  place  in  the  total  education  system  will  shed  some  light  on 
the  functions  of  the  public  schools. 

SOME  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  TRENDS 

In  1918  the  University  of  Alberta  Department  of  Extension  com¬ 
menced  an  annual  short  course — the  Farm  Young  People’s  Week,  now 
in  its  42nd  year.  By  1956  the  number  of  courses  had  grown  to  163,  and 
by  1959  to  255.  From  1953  to  1959  the  number  of  short  courses,  con¬ 
ferences  and  schools  held  at  the  Banff  Center  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  had  grown  from  25  with  2,800  persons  enrolled,  to  more  than  100 
with  8,500  persons  enrolled.  The  participants  represent  countless 
voluntary  organizations  who  carry  on  the  social,  educational,  cultural 
and  economic  life  of  hundreds  of  Canadian  communities.  They  include 
church  groups  of  many  denominations,  home  and  school  groups, 
teacher  groups,  farm  groups,  labor  organizations.  United  Nations 
groups,  commercial  and  industrial  groups  and,  significantly,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  highly  educated  business  and  professional  groups 
who  are  continuing  their  education.  The  duration  of  courses  is  from  a 
few  days  to  as  much  as  six  and  twelve  weeks  at  a  time — the  majority 
being  conducted  for  one  week,  ten  days,  or  from  two  to  six  weeks. 

What  is  happening  in  Alberta  is  happening  with  variations  all 
over  the  country.  The  representatives  of  voluntary  organizations, 
business  and  professional  groups  are  going  back  to  school  to  refresh 
their  minds  and  to  gain  new  inspiration  and  knowledge  with  which  to 
better  discharge  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Adult  education  work  in  Canada  has  been  conducted  mainly,  until 
recent  years,  by  the  universities.  Their  work  has  been  supplemented 
by  that  of  school  boards  in  the  larger  urban  centres,  where  courses  of 
largely  vocational  nature  are  offered  in  evenings.  Commercial  com¬ 
panies  and  professional  groups  have  sponsored  in-service  training 
programs  for  their  employees.  Labor  organizations  seeking  to  train 
trade  union  leaders  have  conducted  programs  which  are  still  far  short 
of  the  need.  Farm  organizations  have  always  been  interested  in  fur¬ 
thering  extension  programs  and  short  courses,  and  the  cooperative 
organizations  in  particular  have  worked  closely  with  universities  and 
departments  of  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  Canadian  adult  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  the  growth  in  numbers  of  intensive  short  courses  or 
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conferences.  In  recent  years  business  groups  have  been  striving  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  those  who  seek  livelihoods  in  their 
various  fields.  In  cooperation  with  universities,  they  have  sponsored 
intensive  courses  designed  to  upgrade  the  professional  qualifications 
«of  their  membership.  Examples  are  the  associations  of  real  estate 
boards,  the  life  underwriters,  the  association  of  oilwell  drilling  con¬ 
tractors,  and  many  others.  Home  and  school  organizations,  women’s 
institutes  and  farm  organizations  are  all  increasing  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  they  devote  to  intensive  short  course  work  and  lead¬ 
ership  training.  Short  courses  and  summer  schools  in  the  fine  arts  are 
increasing  rapidly  and  attracting  increasing  enrolments  as  more  and 
more  people,  on  an  individual  basis,  seek  to  develop  their  creative 
talents  or  to  improve  their  professional  qualifications  in  a  particular 
field.  As  a  result  adult  education,  while  still  largely  uncoordinated  and 
intermittent,  is  becoming  big  business — involving  thousands  of  people 
each  year. 

Most  of  this  work  in  adult  education  is  on  a  self-supporting,  or 
nearly  self-supporting  basis.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  practically  all 
people  participating  in  these  courses  are  gainfully  employed.  Depart¬ 
ments  of  university  extension,  which  provide  such  non-revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  services  as  extension  library  services,  are  from  70  to  90  per 
cent  self-supporting.  In  the  fiscal  year  1959-60  the  Banff  School  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Business  School)  will  operate  on  a  gross  budget  of 
$400,000,  but  will  receive  by  way  of  subsidy  only  $20,000  or  five  per 
•cent  of  its  gross  budget. 


PRESENT  STATUS 

Adult  education  has  at  last  ceased  to  be  associated  generally  with 
peculiar,  discontented  and  radical  people.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  respect¬ 
able  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  British  universities  since  the  early 
1880’s.  In  Canada  its  history  goes  back  to  the  Mechanics’  Institutes  of 
Ontario  in  1885;  university  departments  of  extension  have  existed 
since  1912. 

Unfortunately  adult  education  is  still  looked  upon  by  many  people 
as  something  separate  and  apart  from  ordinary  education,  something 
to  be  indulged  in  by  people  of  “long-haired”  tastes,  who  would  rather 
study  politics  or  history  than  play  bridge  or  mah  jong.  It  is  not  yet 
viewed  as  being  normal  and  necessary  for  all  of  the  people — not,  at 
least,  as  growing  up  and  getting  married  and  raising  families  and 
going  to  church  and  attending  the  women’s  auxiliary  are  normal  to  a 
civilized  community. 

In  an  earlier  and  less  demanding  society  the  average  person 
thought  of  education  as  something  like  measles,  or  molasses  and  sul¬ 
phur  in  the  spring — a  time  of  trial,  of  adverbs  and  formulas  and  the 
amours  of  Henry  VIII ;  a  time-penance  peculiar  to  youth  and  adoles¬ 
cence,  to  be  borne  as  painlessly  and  easily  as  possible,  and  not  to  be 
endured  again.  From  the  day  of  school  departure,  the  individual  was 
“on  his  own”  in  the  world.  He  had  reasonable  assurance  that  if  he 
were  willing  to  work,  to  use  his  intellectual  equipment,  he  could  be 
reasonably  sure  of  making  his  living.  The  public  schools  had  given  him 
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a  foundation  of  knowledge  on  which  he  could  build  his  career  in  a 
reasonably  stable  society. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  almost  instantaneous  communication 
with  any  part  of  the  world ;  before  the  days  of  supersonic  flight  with 
its  global  impact  of  strange  peoples,  strange  customs  and  conflicting 
desires  and  ideologies.  It  was  before  the  days  of  atomic  bombs  and  in¬ 
tercontinental  missiles  which  in  a  few  minutes  could  destroy  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  man  has  been  thousands  of  years  a-building.  It  was  before 
the  days  when  men  and  skills  became  obsolete  and  useless  through  the 
evolution  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  and  electronics,  and  through 
new  concepts  of  politics  and  government.  When  McCormick  invented 
the  reaper  the  skill  of  the  man  with  the  scythe  was  displaced,  but  only 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  In  an  earlier  time  the  cannon  displaced  the 
man  with  the  bow  and  the  spear.  Today,  the  man  with  the  rifle  is  as 
futile  as  a  pygmy  against  the  masters  of  the  test-tube  and  the  electron. 

Equally  striking  illustrations  can  be  taken  from  industry  and 
commerce.  Witness  the  Ford  factories  in  Dearborn  and  Willow  Run: 
thousands  of  men  once  employed  building  engine  blocks  are  now 
replaced  by  a  few  dozen  who  push  buttons  and  watch  gauges.  Half  a 
dozen  men  may  operate  a  petroleum  refinery  producing  millions  in 
wealth.  Electronic  computers  turn  out  in  a  few  minutes  calculations 
which  earlier  would  have  taken  hundreds  of  men  a  whole  lifetime.  In 
agriculture,  a  fraction  of  the  population  can  and  do  produce  food 
for  many.  Those  who  once  worked  in  the  pastoral  quiet  of  the  country 
are  now  denned  up  in  warrens  of  concrete  and  steel,  scrambling  in 
commuter  trains  or  rushing  bumper  to  bumper  in  a  fog  of  gas  and 
diesel  fumes. 

Compared  with  earlier  times,  the  pace  and  requirements  of  life 
are  vastly  increased  and  varied.  There  is  need  for  continuous  educa¬ 
tion  for  economic  adjustment  and  survival.  Relief  from  routine  and 
monotony  are  essential.  And  some  means  is  required  to  bring  man’s 
mind  to  cope  with  the  fundamentals  of  our  way  of  life.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  adult  education  must  become  a  normal  and  integral  part 
of  the  educational  program  of  any  community.  It  must  become  the 
third  and  stabilizing  phase  of  complete  education — elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary  and  adult. 

Business  and  industry  have  recognized  this  fact  in  advance  of 
educators  and  community  leaders.  They  have  treated  the  continuing 
education  of  their  employees  as  a  necessary  and  profitable  investment. 
For  example,  General  Electric  in  the  United  States  will  spend  twenty- 
seven  million  dollars  on  training  programs  this  year.  Imperial  Oil  in 
Canada  will  have  500  men  on  course  somewhere  at  any  one  time.  Again 
in  the  United  States  various  companies  will,  in  the  current  year,  spend 
more  money  on  training  programs  for  their  employees  than  will  all 
American  universities  combined. 

What  is  true  of  the  United  States  is  true  to  a  proportionate  degree 
in  Canada.  Canadian  business  has  been  fostering  adult  education, 
much  of  which  is  concerned  with  specialized  technical  training  directly 
related  to  the  needs  of  particular  industries.  They  have  also  spent 
large  sums  of  money  every  year  to  train  the  men  and  women  who  will 
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give  leadership  to  companies  and  communities.  Businessmen  and  edu¬ 
cators  could  become  partners  in  adult  education,  using  their  joint 
imagination  and  resources  in  the  creation  of  practical  programs. 

MAJOR  NEEDS 

The  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  and  the  rate  at  which  new 
information  is  accumulating  make  it  impossible  to  encompass  all  learn¬ 
ing  in  a  normal  school  lifetime  of  twelve  years.  Further,  many  subject 
areas  of  little  interest  or  value  to  adolescents  become  of  prime  interest 
to  adults.  Provision  should  be  made  to  pursue  new  or  renewed  interests 
at  the  adult  level. 

Citizenship 

Even  a  brief  consideration  of  the  general  needs  of  adult  education 
in  relationship  to  government  and  world  affairs  further  underscores 
the  importance  of  adult  education  programs.  Presently  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  our  entire  population  are  leaving  school  with  a  grade  X  educa¬ 
tion  or  less.  While  this  proportion  may  decline,  the  voting  population 
will  always  include  many  people  who  do  not  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  forces  shaping  their  lives.  If  these  people  are  to  play  their 
proper  part  in  community,  provincial  and  national  affairs,  they  should 
be  encouraged  and  served  by  a  variety  of  adult  education  offerings 
which  are  much  more  accessible  than  they  are  now. 

A  major  weakness  of  our  people  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
middle  twentieth  century  has  been  a  combination  of  ignorance,  inertia, 
indifference,  lack  of  self-discipline  and  complacency.  Sections  of  the 
press,  popular  literature,  the  radio,  the  film  and  television  have  helped 
to  create  a  false  sense  of  values  among  many  elements  in  our  society. 
Fortunately,  the  launching  of  the  Sputniks  and  the  Luniks  by  the 
Russians  has  jarred  our  complacency :  quite  aside  from  implied  peril, 
they  have  agitated  new  sensitivity  to  the  quality  of  our  educational 
system,  and  led  to  reassessment  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
democratic  society. 

A  democratic  society  working  through  freelv  elected  and  volun¬ 
tary  leaders  moves  forward  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  decree.  Often 
the  process  is  slow,  confused  and  confusing,  but  decisions  may  be  more 
enduring  m  the  long  run.  Enlightened  consent  of  the  governed,  to¬ 
gether  with  effective  action,  depend  upon  an  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved.  Over  the  centuries  people  have  demonstrated  a  capa¬ 
city  to  make  right  decisions  when  they  had  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  of  course  true  that  intelligent  decisions  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  today  than  ever  before:  the  understanding  of  issues  must  be 
achieved  rapidly,  and  the  knowledge  required  is  often  complex.  But 
an  understanding  of  the  factors  which  have  given  rise  to  difficulties 
may,  if  properly  used,  facilitate  their  solution. 

Leisure 

Shorter  work  weeks  and  more  vacations  with  pay  have  increased 
leisure  time.  Increasingly,  more  people  are  anxious  to  spend  more 
of  their  time  in  various  types  of  adult  education,  including  those  which 
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have  a  predominantly  recreational  character.  Educational  authorities 
such  as  universities,  school  boards,  city  councils,  and  recreational 
bodies  of  an  official  nature  should  plan  to  extend  their  services  to 
adults  on  a  much  more  comprehensive  scale  than  in  the  past. 

EDUCATION  FOR  LEADERSHIP 

Leadership  will  be  of  vital  importance  in  the  extension  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  adult  education.  A  far-reaching  program  and  greatly 
expanded  facilities  must  be  provided  to  train  large  numbers  of  local, 
part-time,  semi-professional  and  professional  leaders.  Without  this 
core  of  trained  people,  an  effective  adult  education  program  cannot  be 
created  and  maintained. 

Towards  this  end,  one  centre  should  be  developed  where  facilities 
are  available  on  a  year-round  basis.  The  Banff  Centre  is  the  one  in 
Canada  which  is  ideally  situated  and  planned  for  this  purpose. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

129.  That  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Centre  for  Continuing 
Education  he  developed  as  an  initial  leadership  training  centre  for 
adult  education  in  Alberta.1 

Objectives 

The  immediate  objective  should  be  to  develop  leaders  of  commun¬ 
ity  adult  education  activities,  with  specific  emphasis  upon  the  com¬ 
munity,  community  life  and  the  requirements  of  citizenship.  An 
effective  program  would  treat  the  skills  and  methods  of  organizing  and 
operating,  the  qualities  of  good  leadership,  and  the  potential  for 
development  and  progress  which  lies  in  intelligent,  cooperative  com¬ 
munity  action. 

To  be  effective,  the  program  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  community  groups  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  Although 
community  concerns  go  beyond  those  of  adults  only,  courses  must  be 
pitched  at  the  adult  level.  An  integral  part  of  the  leadership  course 
must  be  designed  to  foster  specific  community  programs  and  provide 
continuing  follow-up  contacts.  Obviously,  its  chance  of  success  lies  in 
working  with  carefully  selected  people. 

Selection 

Candidates  for  leadership  training  courses  should  be  nominated 
from  farm  organizations,  cooperatives,  trade  unions,  chambers  of 
commerce,  churches,  and  other  active  community  organizations.  Their 
selection  should  be  carried  out  locally  with  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  district  agriculturists,  district  home  economists,  labor  and  business 
leaders,  ministers,  teachers  and  other  competent  and  responsible 


because  of  his  dual  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  and 
Director  of  the  Banff  School,  the  Chairman  abstained  from  voting  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  129. 
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people.  While  extension  and  field  workers  of  various  types  would  play 
an  important  role  in  selecting  and  nominating  trainees,  care  should 
always  be  exercised  to  have  individuals  and  agencies,  other  than  the 
professional  field  workers  only,  play  a  role  in  the  selection. 

Candidates  should,  of  course,  be  properly  representative  of  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  of  the  different  circumstances  and  interests 
of  various  age  groups.  Selection  and  programs  both  must  differentiate 
among  youth  under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  “twenty  to  thirty-five” 
and  the  “thirty-six  to  fifty-five”  age  groups.  Members  of  the  middle 
group  are  usually  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  getting  estab¬ 
lished,  raising  families,  and  learning  their  role  as  responsible  citizens. 
The  older  group  will  have  a  wide  range  of  resources  and  experience  to 
draw  upon,  and  their  concerns  are  likely  to  be  more  with  the  com¬ 
munities  than  with  personal  problems.  While  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  age  groups  and  between  rural  and  urban  groups  need  not  be 
sharply  drawn,  in  general  there  are  differences  relating  to  their  in¬ 
terests  and  opportunities  to  engage  in  community  work.  On  occasion, 
rural  and  urban  groups  should  meet  together. 

Selection  must  be  made,  also,  on  the  basis  of  types  of  leaders  to  be 
trained.  Two  distinct  categories  of  some  importance  at  local  levels  are 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs  leaders,  and  adult  club  and  organization  exec¬ 
utives.  Both  groups  should  draw  largely  from  extension  workers,  social 
workers,  district  agriculturists,  home  economists,  district  nurses,  com¬ 
mercial  field  men,  public  relations  men  and  labor  organizers.  These 
candidates  for  an  elementary  leadership  course  would  concentrate 
mainly  on  organization,  communication,  programs,  philosophy  and 
orientation.  Two  sequent  advanced  courses  should  be  provided  to 
provide  for  three  levels  of  instruction.  Candidates  for  the  second  and 
third  level  courses  should  be  “screened”  to  facilitate  advanced  in¬ 
struction  until,  at  the  third  level,  professional  adult  education  leaders 
could  be  produced.  They  would  have  completed  programs  of  three  to 
five  months’  duration  in  each  of  two  years,  and  would  have  undertaken 
supervised  work  on  specified  projects  for  six  months  of  the  same  years. 

Courses 

Several  types  of  course  would  constitute  the  program.  Initial  or 
beginning  courses  of  three  to  ten  days’  duration  should  be  provided  for 
leaders  of  women’s  institutes,  farm  organizations,  home  and  school 
groups,  trade  unions,  cooperatives,  business  groups,  church  and  other 
community  groups.  Longer  and  more  intensive  residential  courses  of 
ten  days  to  six  weeks’  duration  should  treat  the  special  problems  of 
business  and  industry,  labor,  and  community  life. 

Professional  training  courses  of  six  weeks  to  three  months’  dura¬ 
tion  should  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  leaders  and 
field  workers  who  will  in  turn  train  the  local  voluntary  workers  in  the 
communities.  These  courses  should  treat  citizenship,  democratic  lead¬ 
ership  and  recreation,  and  should  be  limited  to  groups  of  25  to  30 
people  who  have  been  selected  carefully  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  shown  promise. 
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Follow-up  programs  are  required  to  see  that  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  training  in  courses  are  given  practical  experience  in  the 
organization  and  execution  of  planned  community  programs.  The 
responsibility  for  an  effective  follow-up  program  would  lie  with  the 
community  agencies  sponsoring  the  trainee  working  in  cooperation 
with  professional  extension,  field  and  social  workers.  A  major  value  of 
such  a  program  is  that  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  appraise  the 
results  of  the  program,  to  correct  its  weaknesses,  and  to  select  the  in¬ 
dividuals  demonstrating  a  potential  worthy  of  further  encouragement 
and  training. 

The  various  types  of  course  will  have  common  elements,  though 
the  amount  of  detail  and  intensity  of  treatment  will  vary  with  the  level 
of  each  course  and  its  specific  purpose.  Countless  vital  problems  and 
studies  seem  worthy  of  study  at  successive  stages  of  an  adult  educa¬ 
tion  leadership  program.  Among  these  are  the  following :  community 
programs,  planning  and  specialization ;  methods  of  community  organ¬ 
ization;  communication  (oral,  written,  visual) — how  to  communicate, 
receive  and  evaluate  ideas ;  the  techniques  of  working  with  groups ;  the 
structure  and  sociology  of  the  modern  community;  the  history  and 
evolution  of  democratic  society  and  its  place  and  status  in  the  world 
today;  the  comparative  structure  of  governmental  institutions  and 
democratic  processes  and  procedures ;  man,  management  and  the  state 
— an  analysis  of  the  role  of  business,  labor  and  government  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society;  the  war  for  men’s  minds — an  analysis  of  the  basic 
causes  of  conflict  in  our  society  and  the  meaning  of  the  conflict  between 
democracy  and  totalitarianism. 

Regardless  of  the  length  of  any  particular  course,  the  aim  should 
be  to  present  in  at  least  capsule  form  the  subject  matter,  philosophy, 
and  methods  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an  alert  and  effective  demo¬ 
cratic  citizenship. 

Library  and  Research 

The  initial  leadership  training  center  should  gradually  acquire  an 
adequate  library  of  the  basic  and  background  materials  necessary  to 
make  its  program  effective.  Such  a  library  should  be  available  not  only 
to  those  on  course  but  also  to  trainees  while  they  are  in  the  field. 

Constant  assessment  of  programs  and  methods  is  vital  to  success. 
The  centre  should  thus  be  enabled  to  conduct  research  in  cooperation 
with  similar  centres  elsewhere,  and  with  universities  and  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  Some  of  the  more  important  studies  have  to 
do  with  group  relationships,  educational  methods  and  techniques,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  mass  media  of  communication  with  reference 
to  public  information,  the  formation  and  change  of  public  attitudes, 
and  effective  social  action. 


OPERATION 

It  is  one  thing  to  discuss  universal  adult  education  as  a  desirable 
goal  or  ideal,  and  another  to  put  it  into  effect  in  a  realistic  and  prac¬ 
tical  way.  The  types  of  adult  education  program  envisaged  here  can  be 
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accomplished  better  by  the  extension  of  existing  agencies  than  by 
radical  departure  from  them.  The  Commission  is  confident  that  Al¬ 
berta’s  educational  institutions,  given  leadership,  can  do  the  job. 

The  University  of  Alberta  presently  offers  evening  division 
courses  and  short  courses.  The  excellent  program  of  evening  division 
courses  should  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible  —  by  various  means, 
including  the  use  of  radio  and  television.  Similarly,  the  program  of 
university  short  courses  in  the  fields  of  general  and  professional 
knowledge,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  should  be  intensified.  There  are  un¬ 
limited  opportunities  to  work  in  cooperation  with  school  boards,  junior 
and  community  colleges,  and  the  Banff  Centre  for  Continuing 
Education. 

Certain  terminal  courses  offered  by  the  Lethbridge  Junior  College 
have  met  with  great  success.  Similar  services  should  be  offered  by  such 
junior  and  community  colleges  as  may  be  established  in  the  future.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  development  of  the  system  of  community  colleges 
described  in  an  earlier  section  will  enable  each  college  to  become  the 
regional  focal  point  upon  which  the  resources  of  local  school  boards, 
government  departments,  the  university,  local  cultural  and  business 
groups  can  develop  and  center  their  programs,  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  region. 

School  boards,  particularly  in  the  larger  centres,  have  made  not¬ 
able  but  perhaps  very  restricted  efforts  to  provide  an  organized  pro¬ 
gram  of  adult  education.  It  is  unfortunate  that  existing  programs  are 
not  always  under  the  leadership  of  specially  designated  administrative 
personnel.  The  adult  education  program  operated  by  the  Vancouver 
School  Board  serves  as  an  outstanding  example  of  how  a  city  school 
system  can  extend  its  facilities  to  embrace  a  complete  program  for 
all  who  want  to  learn. 

Local  incentives  are  advantageous  —  for  example,  leaves  of 
absence  wth  pay.  Universities  and  some  school  boards  have  long 
accepted  the  principle  of  sabbatical  leave  for  professional  improve¬ 
ment.  This  could  be  extended  on  a  shorter-than-one-year  basis  with 
profit  to  all  concerned,  particularly  if  the  university  and  some 
secondary  school  boards  were  to  operate  on  a  semester  or  divided 
school  year.  Business  has  already  accepted,  and  in  many  cases  has 
generously  applied  the  principle  of  leave  of  absence  with  pay  for  firm 
provement  of  executive  and  leadership  skills.  Governments  at  the  pro¬ 
vincial,  municipal  and  local  levels  have  been  particularly  slow  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  providing  such  training  opportunities,  and 
labor  organizations  are  almost  in  the  same  category. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

130.  That  an  Office  of  Adult  Education  be  established  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  coordinate  government  efforts  and  programs,  to 
generally  encourage  and  assist  the  widespread  growth  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  and  to  consider  the  proper  incentives  required  to  foster 
its  development. 
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The  Mass  Media 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  functions,  an  Office  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  might  assist  suitably  in  the  development  of  adult  education 
through  modern  communication  devices. 

In  an  earlier  generation  —  before  the  advent  of  films,  radio  and 
television  —  the  attitudes  and  mores  of  our  people  were  instilled  into 
children  by  parents,  the  church,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  com¬ 
munity  organizations  through  which  normal  community  contacts  were 
maintained.  Today,  conduct  and  attitudes  with  respect  to  social  cus¬ 
toms,  standards,  and  values  are  being  established  not  only  by  the  home 
and  the  church,  but  also  (perhaps  predominantly)  by  reading  ma¬ 
terials,  movies,  radio,  and  television. 

T&ere  is  evident  a  growing  concern  that  these  instruments  of 
great  potential  good  in  the  educational  field  are  not  being  so  used. 
Too  often  they  seem  rather  to  debase  standards  of  conduct  and  family 
life.  There  is  no  question  that  television  can  be  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  adult  educator.  Educational 
authorities  at  all  levels  should  seek  to  ensure  that  time,  facilities  and 
channels  are  reserved  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  the  fullest 
possible  use  is  made  of  this  medium. 

Finance 

The  Commission  believes  that  present  levels  of  achievement  can  be 
greatly  raised  by  the  effective  mobilization  and  utilization  of  existing 
facilities.  For  example,  many  of  our  modern  school  plants,  govern¬ 
mental  institutions,  even  our  university,  and  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
munity  buildings  (such  as  community  centres)  are  not  being  used  to 
anything  like  capacity.  Similarly,  we  have  resources  of  trained  leader¬ 
ship  available  which,  if  brought  within  the  scope  of  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  plan,  could  be  made  more  effective  than  they  now  are. 

It  thus  appears  that  an  initial  extension  of  adult  education  can  be 
facilitated  by  making  more  adequate  use  of  existing  educational 
facilities.  If  we  work  from  the  principle  that  most  adult  education 
should  be  self-supporting,  the  use  of  these  facilities  will  be  a  significant 
factor  in  reducing  expenditures.  Nevertheless,  a  portion  of  the  funds 
needed  for  development,  overhead  and  experimental  work  will  have  to 
come  from  sources  other  than  the  participants,  in  the  initial  stages  at 
least.  School  boards,  county  councils,  and  provincial  government  are 
the  potential  sources.  Grants  to  school  boards  and  the  university  for 
building,  equipment  and  instruction  should  continue  on  a  basis  similar 
to  that  presently  in  effect. 

Grants  from  several  “outside’’  sources  —  including  federal  voca¬ 
tional  training  grants  and,  possibly,  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  —  require  fuller  development  and  use. 
Other  sources  are  the  educational  foundations  such  as  Carnegie,  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Ford,  and  Kellogg ;  the  Humanities  and  Social  Science  Research 
Councils ;  the  Canada  Council  (ultimately,  if  it  can  be  persuaded  to  see 
its  function  in  a  broader  light)  ;  individuals  and  business  firms  and 
organizations  interested  in  various  specialized  aspects  of  the  total 
program. 
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SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  plan  is  based  on  the  most  successful  experience  in 
Canadian  adult  education  during  the  last  25  years.  It  represents  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  train  people  at  all  levels  of  educational  attain¬ 
ment  and  experience  in  the  practical  methods  and  techniques  of  intelli¬ 
gent  community  action  in  a  free  society,  where  such  action  can  be 
initiated  and  carried  through  only  by  persuasion,  conviction,  and 
voluntary  action. 

It  is  an  attempt  —  by  the  methods  of  education,  practice,  ex¬ 
periment  and  research  —  to  make  the  average  adult  citizen  more  aware 
of  the  conflicts  and  challenges  with  which  we  live,  and  which  can 
vitalize  or  destroy  our  free  democratic  society.  Indeed,  it  provides  a 
method  by  which  ordinary  intelligent  people  can  work  out  solutions  to 
common  problems  at  every  level  of  society. 
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CHAPTER  21 

TEACHER  EDUCATION— A  PERSPECTIVE 

The  Commissioners  have  recommended  that  certain  modifications 
be  undertaken  within  the  present  curriculum  and  the  administrative 
structure  which  supports  it.  But  these  changes  alone  will  not  over¬ 
come  any  educational  deficiency.  The  keystone  is  the  teacher. 

The  following  chapters  will  be  concerned  with  current  problems  of 
teacher  supply,  preparation,  and  other  matters  relevant  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  teaching  force.  First,  however,  it  seems  important 
to  look  briefly  at  the  historical  development  of  teacher  education  in 
Alberta. 


INSTITUTIONS 

The  first  Normal  School  in  Alberta  was  organized  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  1906.  With  a  staff  of  two  instructors,  the  Calgary 
Normal  School  began  a  four-month  term  in  that  year.  In  1912,  a  second 
normal  school  was  opened  in  Camrose,  and  in  1920  a  third  at  Edmon¬ 
ton.  The  Camrose  Normal  School  closed  in  1937,  when  it  was  decided 
that  two  centres  could  serve  the  needs  of  the  province.  The  program 
was  mainly  concerned  with  teaching  methods.  To  supplement  the 
regular  program  of  the  Normal  Schools,  however,  the  Department  of 
Education  opened  its  first  summer  school  for  teachers  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  in  1913.  In  1919,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
commenced  a  summer  school  program  to  serve  the  more  academic 
needs  of  teachers  —  especially  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools. 

Through  the  control  of  teacher  certification,  the  Department  of 
Education  has  always  exercised  substantial  control  over  teacher- 
education  programs.  But,  from  1906  to  1928,  the  Department  was  the 
sole  purveyor  of  such  programs  for  all  teachers  through  its  direct 
operation  of  the  normal  schools. 

The  year  1929  saw  the  beginning  of  a  trend  towards  delegation  of 
teacher  training  to  the  University.  In  that  year  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta  organized  the  School  of  Education,  which  offered  a  one-year  pro¬ 
fessional  program  as  the  basis  of  certification  for  holders  of  university 
degrees.  Graduates  of  this  program  were,  in  the  main,  high  school 
teachers.  By  1942  the  School  of  Education  had  become  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  administering  its  own  undergraduate  program  leading  to 
the  B.Ed.  degree.  In  December,  1944,  the  Department  of  Education 
completed  the  trend  toward  delegation  by  transferring  all  direct 
operation  of  teacher-education  programs  to  the  University  of  Alberta. 
The  Faculty  of  Education  took  over  the  functions  of  the  Normal 
Schools ;  and  teacher  training,  as  recommended  by  a  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  became  “integrated”.  An  advisory  committee,  the 
Board  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  was  established  to  pro¬ 
vide  liaison  among  the  Department  of  Education,  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta,  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  Alberta  School 
Trustees’  Association. 
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Thus,  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  University  of  Alberta  has  been 
responsible  for  all  teacher  education  programs,  from  summer  sessions 
to  graduate  studies.  However,  the  right  to  certify  teachers  at  any  stage 
of  the  program  remains  with  the  Minister  of  Education. 

COURSES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS 
Minimum  Programs 

In  1945,  the  Faculty  of  Education  was  asked  by  the  Board  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification  to  continue  offering  a  one-year 
teacher  education  program  as  a  short-term  measure.  Although  this 
would  indicate  that  a  longer  minimum  term  was  envisaged  at  the  time, 
it  is  significant  that  never  in  the  history  of  Alberta  have  all  teachers 
been  required  to  complete  more  than  one  training  year  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  classroom. 

From  1906  to  1919,  the  full  program  of  teacher  education  was  of 
four  months'  duration.  Certification  granted  at  the  end  of  four  months 
was  first,  second,  or  third  class,  depending  upon  whether  the  can¬ 
didate  entered  with  a  complete  Grade  XII,  XI  or  X,  respectively.  Be¬ 
ginning  September  2nd,  1919,  the  same  certification  was  based  on  a 
minimum  eight  months’  program  at  normal  school.  Within  the  next 
decade  and  a  half  the  third  class  certificate  gradually  disappeared. 
When  all  teacher  training  was  integrated  at  the  university,  minimum 
certification  (the  Junior  Elementary  and  Intermediate)  was  based  on 
one  academic  year  (7  months)  of  training  following  the  completion 
of  a  high  school  diploma  with  a  standing  of  50  per  cent  in  Grade  XII 
English  and  social  studies,  but  without  the  requirement  of  matricula¬ 
tion.  Thus,  from  the  beginning,  the  requirements  for  entry  to  the 
Faculty  of  Education  were  lower  than  those  of  other  faculties  of  the 
University. 

The  period  1950-1954  is  unique  in  the  history  of  Alberta  teacher 
education.  During  this  period  the  minimum  requirements  for  certifi¬ 
cation  were  raised  from  one  year  to  two  years;  one  could  obtain  a 
teaching  certificate  (the  Standard  Elementary  or  Secondary)  only 
upon  the  completion  of  two  university  years.  In  fact,  however,  the 
value  of  this  provision  was  never  realized  because  trainees  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  teach  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  on  the  Temporary  License, 
which  was  not  a  certificate  and  could  not  be  made  permanent.  Entrance 
requirements  to  the  Temporary  License  program  were  only  slightly 
higher  than  those  to  the  earlier  Junior  Elementary  and  Intermediate. 
During  this  brief  period  Alberta  was  the  only  province  in  Canada  with 
a  two-year  certification  requirement,  even  though  it  was  “on  paper” 
only. 


In  1954,  the  Temporary  License  was  replaced  by  the  one-year 
Junior  Elementary  certificate  which,  through  the  Emergency  Teacher 
Training  Plan,  could  be  obtained  in  three  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks 
each.  It  was  then  possible  for  a  student  with  an  incomplete  Grade  XII 
to  attend  a  six-week  summer  session  and  become  employed  as  a  teacher 
under  a  Qualification  Statement.  Alberta’s  teaching  requirements  had 
fallen  from  the  highest  in  Canada  (in  terms  of  actual  certification)  to 
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among  the  lowest  (in  terms  of  qualifications  to  teach) .  The  Emergency- 
Teacher  Training  Plan  was  withdrawn  after  three  years. 

The  present  minimum  training  requirement  remains  the  one-year 
Junior  Elementary  program.  Admission  to  this  program  requires  a 
high-school  diploma,  including  “B”  standing  or  better  in  Grade  XII 
English,  social  studies  and  one  other  Grade  XII  subject,  with  a  60  per 
cent  average  in  the  three.  If  the  average  is  below  60  per  cent,  a  fourth 
subject  must  be  presented.1  The  Junior  Elementary  may  be  made  per¬ 
manent  after  two  years’  successful  teaching  and  the  completion  of 
matriculation  requirements. 

The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  has  registered  steady  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  admission  requirements  and  the  nature  of  the  Junior 
Elementary  program.  With  reference  to  the  year  1957-58,  for  example, 
it  points  out  that,  although  59  per  cent  of  the  class  had  standing  in 
three  or  more  Grade  XII  subjects,  with  a  60  per  cent  average,  41  per 
cent  of  the  class  had  standing  in  four  subjects  with  averages  between 
50  and  59.5  per  cent  only.  The  Association  draws  four  conclusions  from 
this  data. 

First,  many  of  these  students,  because  of  marginal  admission  standing,  are 
doomed  to  failure  in  any  respectable  teacher  education  program.  Second,  many 
will  never  be  able  to  achieve  matriculation  standing  even  though  they  receive 
marginal  passes  in  their  teacher-education  program.  Third,  many  will  soon  drop 
out  of  teaching  because  they  will  be  frustrated  by  their  inability  to  cope  with 
the  increasingly  complex  tasks  of  education.  Fourth  and  most  serious,  many  will 
struggle  along  with  unhappy  results  to  countless  boys  and  girls  in  this  province.2 

Integrated  Programs 

As  early  as  1924,  the  University  of  Alberta  offered  professional 
courses  in  education  for  credit  towards  university  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Science.  These  courses  were  in  educational  psychology,  educational  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  history  of  education.  Graduates  in  Arts  and 
Science,  who  had  not  taken  these  courses,  attended  the  full  eight-month 
normal  school  term  to  become  certificated  teachers.  Those  who  had 
completed  these  professional  undergraduate  courses  were  required  to 
attend  normal  school  for  only  four  months  to  obtain  certification.  This 
practice  was  dropped  in  1929  when  the  University  took  over  the  train¬ 
ing  of  high  school  teachers.  Nevertheless,  it  represented  the  first  steps 
towards  integrating  professional  education  courses  with  content 
courses  of  Arts  and  Science  in  an  undergraduate  program,  an  integra¬ 
tion  which  became  complete  with  the  undergraduate  Bachelor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  degree. 

In  the  course  of  this  four-year  program  either  the  Standard  Ele¬ 
mentary  or  the  Standard  Secondary  Certificate  may  be  granted  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  and  the  Professional  Certificate  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  From  1945-46  to  1953-54,  inclusive,  students  were  admitted  to 


xAs  of  September,  1959,  the  requirement  is  a  B  or  higher  standing  in 
English  30  and  social  studies  30,  and  two  additional  grade  XII  examination  sub¬ 
jects,  with  an  average  of  60  per  cent  in  the  four. 

*Brief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.  39. 
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the  Faculty  of  Education  as  matriculated  candidates  if  they  held  the 
high  school  diploma  with  “B”  standing  or  better  in  (a)  English  3  and 
Social  Studies  3;  (b)  either  Algebra  2  and  Chemistry  2;  or  two  of 
French  3,  Latin  2  and  Music  3 ;  or  two  of  French  2,  Latin  3  and  Music 
3 ;  or  any  three  Grade  XII  Department  of  Education  examination  sub¬ 
jects  other  than  English  3  and  Social  Studies  3.  (Music  30  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  group.)  This  requirement  had  also  to  be  met  by  holders 
of  the  Junior  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Certificate  or  the  Tem¬ 
porary  License  before  they  were  permitted  to  proceed  toward  the 
B.Ed.  degree. 

In  1954-55,  the  University  of  Alberta  adjusted  its  matriculation 
requirements.  At  that  time  the  Faculty  of  Education  raised  its  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  programs. 
These,  as  set  forth  in  the  1957-58  University  of  Alberta  calendar,  are 
as  follows :  a  high  school  diploma  with  “B”  standing  or  better  in  Eng¬ 
lish  30,  Social  Studies  30,  and  four  of  French  30,  German  30,  Latin  30, 
Chemistry  30,  Physics  30,  Biology  32,  Mathematics  30,  Music  30,  and 
an  average  of  60  per  cent  on  the  six  required  Grade  XII  examination 
subjects. 

Emergency  and  Temporary  Measures 

In  addition  to  the  regular  training  programs  of  normal  schools 
and  university,  the  history  of  teacher  training  shows  various  emer¬ 
gency  or  temporary  programs  designed  to  alleviate  shortages  of 
teachers.  Usually,  those  who  availed  themselves  of  such  programs  were 
not  granted  certification,  but  some  form  of  authority  or  license  en¬ 
abling  them  to  conduct  regular  classroom  sessions. 

One  of  these  was  the  War  Emergency  Certificate  —  in  this  case 
an  actual  certificate  —  which  was  granted  during  the  Second  World 
War  to  persons  who  had  completed  fourteen  weeks  of  professional 
preparation  beyond  the  high  school  diploma.  Another  was  the  Qualifi¬ 
cation  Statement  given  to  those  who  had  completed  the  first  or  second 
summer  session  of  the  series  of  three  sessions  required  for  the  Junior 
Elementary  Certificate  under  the  Emergency  Teacher  Training  Plan 
of  1954. 

For  some  time  now,  persons  who  have  had  deficiencies  in  complete 
certification,  but  who  are  recommended  by  a  superintendent,  have  ob¬ 
tained  Letters  of  Authority.  Valid  for  one  year  only,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  extended. 

In  this  regard,  the  present  situation  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of 
1931,  when  a  surplus  of  teachers  appeared  imminent.  In  that  year,  the 
normal  school  enrolment  was  limited  to  700  and  to  holders  of  Grade 
XII  certificates  only. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTIFICATES 

From  time  to  time,  requirements  for  certification  have  varied,  but 
in  any  period  of  time  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  per  cent  of  the  whole 
teaching  force  is  fully  qualified.  Of  the  959  teachers  in  1902,  24  per 
cent  held  first-class  certificates,  65  per  cent  held  second-class,  six  per 
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cent  held  third-class,  and  five  per  cent  had  permits  or  provisional  certi¬ 
ficates.  Of  5,652  teachers  in  1918,  81  per  cent  held  first,  second  or  third- 
class  certificates;  19  per  cent  were  on  permits  or  provisional  certi¬ 
ficates. 

From  1923  to  1933,  apparently  no  teachers  were  on  permits.®  The 
distribution  of  certificates  in  this  period  is  shown  in  Table  22.  The 
picture  was  substantially  unchanged  in  1938. 


TABLE  22 

PERCENTAGES  OF  TEACHERS  HOLDING  VARIOUS  CERTIFICATES,  1923-33 


Year 

Certificates 

Academic  or 
High  School 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

1923 

3 

25 

62 

10 

1928 

2 

27 

59 

12 

1933 

4 

51 

40 

5 

The  situation  today  has  changed  with  respect  to  both  ends  of  the 
scale,  as  shown  in  Table  23.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  current  certi¬ 
ficates,  those  having  about  the  same  requirements  have  been  grouped 
and  numbered. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  22  and  23  shows  a  clear  gain  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  with  longer  periods  of  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  persistence  of  those  represented  in  Groups  5  to  8,  Table  23  is  com¬ 
pletely  anachronistic.  The  large  group  of  second-class  certificate  hold¬ 
ers  lacks  a  Grade  XII.  The  deficiencies  in  the  other  large  group,  those 
on  Letters  of  Authority,  have  been  analyzed  as  follows:  48  per  cent 
had  matriculation  deficiencies,  27  per  cent  had  teacher  training  de¬ 
ficiencies,  eleven  per  cent  had  deficiencies  in  both,  eleven  per  cent  were 
out-of-province  teachers  who  failed  to  attend  summer  school,  and  three 
per  cent  had  only  to  remit  their  fees  for  certification. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1959  some  help  was  extended  to  the 
large  group  that  lacked  Grade  XII.  A  Grade  XII  summer  session,  for 
teachers  only,  was  held  at  the  University,  along  with  the  regular  sum¬ 
mer  session.  All  teachers  on  second-class  certificates,  and  those  on 
Letters  of  Authority,  were  invited  to  attend.  Operated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  A.T.A.  and  the  University, 
this  session  made  it  possible  for  more  than  600  teachers  to  take  two 
Grade  XII  subjects,  or  one  and  a  University  course. 

In  addition,  this  year  has  seen  the  first  venture  of  the  Edmonton 
public  schools  into  Grade  XII  summer  schools.  Primarily  for  Grade 
XII  students  with  matriculation  deficiencies,  it  offers  courses  for  any 
Edmonton  residents  who  desire  to  clear  one  or  two  Grade  XII  subjects. 
The  Grade  XII  summer  school  at  Red  Deer  has,  of  course,  made  these 
studies  available  under  the  Department  of  Education  for  some  years. 


8Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Rural  Education,  1935,  p.  9. 
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TABLE  23* 

MOST  RECENT  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  ALBERTA  TEACHERS,  MAY  1958 


Group 

Certificates 

Approximate  Preparation 

No.  of 
Teachers 

Per 

Cent 

1 

Professional 

High  School 
Academic 

3  or  more  years  academic 
and  professional,  beyond 
senior  matriculation 

2,226 

24 

2 

Standard  S. 

Jr.  High  School 
Standard  E. 
Senior  E.  and  I. 

2  years  academic  and 
professional  beyond 
senior  matriculation 

1,184 

13 

3 

First  Class  or 
First  Class  con¬ 
verted  to 
Standard  E  or  S. 

1  year  professional 
beyond  senior  matriculation 

1,208 

13 

4 

Junior  E. 

Junior  E.  and  I. 

Temporary 

License 

1  year  professional  beyond 
H.S.  diploma,  but  not 
requiring  matriculation 

3,439 

37 

5 

Second  Class 

1  year  professional  beyond 
Grade  XI 

553 

6 

6 

Letter  of 
Authority 

Persons  who  are  deficient 
for  certification;  upon 
recommendation 

551* 

6 

7 

Qualification 

Statement 

Persons  who  completed  one 
or  two  summers  toward 
Junior  E.,  under  Emergency 
Teacher  Training  Plan 

82 

0.9 

8 

War  Emergency 

14  weeks  professional 
beyond  H.S.  diploma 

9 

0.1 

^Department  of  Education  data  covering  the  whole  year  rather  than  the  single 
period  within  it  indicate  781  persons  or  eight  per  cent  in  this  category. 


*Data  from  99  per  cent  of  Alberta  teachers  in  answer  to  a  Royal  commission 
questionnaire,  May  1958. 
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CHAPTER  22 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS 

The  most  important  factors  in  the  success  or  failure  of  education 
are  the  quality  and  supply  of  teachers.  Alberta  is  seriously  deficient 
in  both.  Despite  the  trend  toward  longer  periods  of  training,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  shortage  in  terms  of  educational  attainment  is  even 
greater  than  the  shortage  in  numbers.1 

The  situation  is  not  new.  “It  has  never  been  possible  to  procure  an 
adequate  supply  of  candidates  with  high  qualifications  for  teaching, 
except  when  economic  conditions  have  made  it  difficult  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  fields.”  2  Something  of  these  exceptional  conditions 
applied  in  the  late  1920’s  and  the  early  1930’s.  Indeed,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  low  birth  rate  of  the  1930’s  is  at  least  partly  responsible  for 
our  incapacity  to  staff  the  additional  schools  necessitated  by  the  high 
birth  rate  of  the  1940’s  and  succeeding  years.  But,  since  birth  rates  are 
established  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  means  of 
increasing  the  numbers  of  our  teachers;  whatever  the  means,  the 
quality  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  quantitative  needs,  and  attention  must 
be  directed  to  matters  of  selection,  recruitment  and  retention ;  to  pro¬ 
fessional  satisfaction,  status,  and  salaries. 

ALBERTA'S  TEACHING  FORCE 

Of  the  many  teachers  prepared  in  our  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions,  a  large  number  give  but  short-term  service.  In  May,  1958,  for 
example,  fifteen  per  cent  of  Alberta  teachers  stated  that  they  would 
not  resume  teaching  in  this  province  the  following  September.3  Of 
this  group,  one-half  expected  to  work  at  other  jobs,  one-third  planned 
to  engage  in  full-time  homemaking,  and  one-fifth  intended  to  return 
to  university  or  to  teach  outside  Alberta. 

The  continuing  corps  of  teachers  is  heterogenous  —  including  as 
it  does  a  substantial  number  of  well-qualified  and  truly  professional 
persons  and  a  greater  number  of  partially  qualified  and  unqualified 
persons,  many  with  no  professional  ambitions  or  insights  whatever.  An 
analysis  of  the  1957-58  Alberta  teaching  staff  showed  that  781  persons 
(8.2  per  cent  of  all  teachers)  were  granted  Letters  of  Authority  to 
teach :  that  is,  they  were  permitted  to  undertake  classroom  instruction 
even  though  for  the  most  part  they  had  failed  to  obtain  Alberta’s 
minimum  certification  requirements.4  Of  those  certified,  some  22  per 
cent  lacked  matriculation  requirements,5  while  only  25  per  cent  had 
completed  four  or  more  years  of  professional  and  academic  prepara¬ 
tion  beyond  the  high  school.6 


JSee  Table  23,  p.  179. 

2C.  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada  (Gage,  1957),  p.  562. 

®S.  A.  Lindstedt,  p.  57. 

Registrar’s  data,  Department  of  Education. 

"Lindstedt,  p.  15. 

"Lindstedt,  p.  22. 
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Approximately  70  per  cent  of  Alberta’s  teachers  are  women,  of 
which  55  per  cent  are  married.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  women  teachers 
have  one  year  or  less  of  training,  while  12  per  cent  have  four  or  more 
years.  With  men  teachers  the  situation  is  reversed:  22  per  cent  have 
one  year  or  less,  while  54  per  cent  have  four  or  more  years  of  teacher 
education.  7  Alberta  schools  will  always  need  many  fine  women 
teachers,  but  the  inadequate  level  of  qualification  held  presently  by  a 
majority  reflects  some  tradition  which  is  unfortunate  for  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  reflects  also  the  low  status  of  education  as  a  profession  for 
men. 

Another  kind  of  imbalance  has  to  do  with  the  extent  of  urban  and 
rural  contributions  to  Alberta’s  teaching  force.  Were  it  not  for  rural 
areas,  our  numerical  teacher  shortage  would  be  much  more  acute  than 
it  is  today.  The  five  major  cities  (Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge, 
Medicine  Hat  and  Red  Deer),  containing  almost  one-half  of  Alberta’s 
population,  contribute  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  entrants  to  the  Faculty 
of  Education.8  Presumably  one  reason  for  this  ratio  is  the  availability 
of  wider  and  more  lucrative  vocational  choices  for  the  urban  high 
school  graduate.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Alberta  is  relying  on  its 
rural  areas  for  the  major  source  of  teacher  trainees  —  this  at  a  time 
when  rural  populations  are  declining  both  relatively  and  absolutely, 
and  when  many  rural  graduates  have  themselves  undergone  schooling 
from  teachers  who  are  less  adequately  prepared  than  their  city 
counterparts. 

In  the  cities9  the  proportion  of  teachers  having  four  or  more 
years  of  training  is  38  per  cent ;  the  same  proportion,  38  per  cent,  has 
one  year  or  less.  Outside  the  cities  18  per  cent  have  four  or  more  years 
of  training,  while  62  per  cent  have  one  year  or  less.10  Expressed  an¬ 
other  way,  the  median  number  of  years  of  training  of  city  teachers  is 
1.7  years;  of  teachers  outside  the  cities,  1  year.11 

It  is  not  hard  to  detect  relationships  between  some  of  the  fore¬ 
going  inadequacies  and  imbalances,  and  certain  social  attitudes  and 
values  of  which  the  former  are  both  the  cause  and  the  result.  As  a 
people,  we  show  a  faith  in  education,  but  exhibit  little  respect  for  the 
teaching  profession  generally.  We  proclaim  a  major  concern  with 
matters  intellectual  and  spiritual,  yet  continue  to  measure  a  man’s 
worth  largely  in  terms  of  his  income.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
majority  of  our  brightest  people  tend  to  seek  the  more  remunerative 
types  of  employment  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

What  makes  this  situation  especially  anomalous  is  the  fact  that 
the  educational  level  of  the  general  population  has  risen  steadily  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  decades  —  leaving  many  teachers,  by  contrast,  poorly 


Tindstedt,  p.  23. 

“Reports  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  teacher  Education,  Data  concerning  Alberta 
Faculty  of  Education  Student  Personnel  .  .  .  ,  pp.  7-9. 

The  term  here  refers  to  all  Alberta  cities. 

10Lindstedt,  p.  27. 
uLindstedt,  p.  71. 
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educated.  There  is  only  one  remedy :  teachers  must  be  persons  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  be  recognized  as  such.  Such  a  status  will  be  attained  and 
deserved  only  when  the  teaching  force  as  a  whole  has  achieved  a 
superior  level  of  education. 

IMPROVING  THE  TEACHING  FORCE 

We  are  thus  returned,  inexorably,  to  the  twin  problem  of  quantity 
and  quality. 

Periodically,  and  particularly  in  recent  years,  a  shortage  of 
teachers  has  resulted  in  emergency  training  programs,  active  recruit¬ 
ment  of  new  and  ex-teachers,  and  the  repeated  extension  of  teaching 
privileges  to  temporarily  acceptable  personnel.  It  has  been  said  that 
such  steps  have  been  effective  in  solving  current  problems  of  teacher 
supply,  indeed,  the  underlying  assumption  seems  to  have  been  that 
shortages  in  the  number  of  teachers  must  be  met  before  authoritative 
action  may  be  taken  to  require  teachers  entering  service  to  be  fully 
qualified.  Accordingly,  decisive  and  effective  actions  have  been  taken 
to  increase  supply ;  the  desirability  of  having  teachers  of  high  quality 
may  have  been  accepted,  but  has  been  held  to  be  impractical  during  a 
period  of  numerical  teacher  shortage. 

The  Commissioners  subscribe  to  a  different  view  —  namely,  that 
the  requirement  of  high  standards  for  entrance  to  teacher  education 
is  a  more  effective  and  defensible  approach  to  the  problem  of  teacher 
shortage.12  The  supply  aspect  of  the  problem  is  admitted.  But  the 
counting  of  teaching  posts  filled  cannot  truly  measure  the  adequacy  of 
the  teaching  force,  nor  is  it  likely  that  preoccupation  with  only  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  the  shortage  will  come  to  the  crux  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  generally.  A  special  study  conducted  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  indicated  that  notwithstanding  the  need  to  man  classrooms, 
greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  force. 

Selection 

If  it  is  accepted  that  our  classrooms  should  be  manned  by  persons 
of  intelligence  and  culture  —  and  the  majority  of  briefs  submitted 
emphasized  this  —  then  these  qualities  should  be  sought  in  candidates 
for  teacher  education.  This  is  now  a  realistic  goal.  In  years  past, 
matriculation  was  simply  not  available  to  many  yputh  who  had  the 
necessary  ability  and  desire,  but  who  lacked  educational  facilities.  Lack 
of  matriculation  could  not  be  taken  as  lack  of  matriculation-level 
ability  or  industry.  Today,  however,  with  the  greater  availability  of 
education  through  centralization,  transportation,  and  improved  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  conditions,  virtually  every  Alberta  student  who 
has  the  will  and  ability  may  achieve  full  matriculation. 

It  comes  as  a  distinct  shock,  therefore,  to  find  that  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  one-year  teacher-training  pro- 


iaBrief  of  Alberta  Committee  on  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Retention,  p.  39 
and  Appendix  C. 
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gram  possess  less  than  the  matriculation  standard.  These  persons  are 
sub-matriculants.13  They  failed  to  present  the  six  examination  sub¬ 
jects,  or  failed  to  obtain  the  60  per  cent  average,  or  both.  Almost  all 
of  them  are  granted  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  the  classroom. 
Furthermore,  this  one-year  group  provides  the  largest  annual  source 
of  Alberta  teachers.  As  a  consequence,  the  proportion  of  teachers  hav¬ 
ing  complete  matriculation  in  Alberta  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  Western 
Canada  —  and  is  getting  lower.14  The  point  is  this :  present  selection 
procedures  thrust  into  the  classroom  persons  of  mediocre  ability,  poor 
study  habits,  or  uncertain  vocational  aims.  They  may  also,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  recruitment  pressures,  tend  to  induce  students  of  good 
ability  into  teacher  training  before  they  are  ready. 

Low  entrance  requirements  do  not,  in  the  long  run,  assure  a 
greater  supply  of  teachers.  They  do  assure  lowered  quality  of  teachers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

131.  That  all  entrants  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  possess  complete 
Alberta  matriculation  or  its  equivalent ,  including  the  academic  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  courses  through  the  Grade  XI  level. 

132.  That  there  be'  continued  flexibility  in  the  details  of  matriculation 
( the  present  B.Ed.  requirements,  for  example,  permitting  some  choice 
among  high  school  courses). 

133.  That  proficiency  in  both  oral  and  written  English  be  stressed  in 
teacher  selection  and  in  teacher  education. 

134.  Thai  serious  study  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  including  non- 
academic  factors  (such  as  character,  personality,  health)  in  the 
process  of  selection. 

135.  That  studies  of  the  relationship  between  high  school  achieve¬ 
ment  and  university  success  (such  as  the  Alberta  Matriculation  Study) 
be  continued  and  intensified. 

136.  That  major  authority  and  responsibility  for  selection  and 
screening  be  vested  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  It  is  further  recom¬ 
mended: 

(a)  that  field  personnel  and  interview  teams  from  the  Faculty 
operate  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  selection, 

(b )  that  selection  and  screening  continue  throughout  the  can¬ 
didate’s  course  at  the  university, 

(c)  that  notwithstanding  anything  said  heretofore,  criteria 
and  procedures  be  evolved  appropriate  to  all  the  foregoing, 
and  that  these  criteria  and  procedures  be  public  informa¬ 
tion. 


13Brief  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Part  I,  pp.  20-22.  Also  Brief  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  Calgary  Branch,  p.  2 

“Report  by  the  Research  Director  of  the  C.T.F.  as  reported  in  School  Progress 
(Feb.-Mar.  1959),  p.  20. 
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Recruitment  and  Retention 

The  decision  to  raise  entrance  requirements  must,  of  course, 
recognize  the  problem  of  supply.  Students  who  now  enter  the  Faculty 
of  Education  with  complete  matriculation  constitute  more  than  half  of 
the  total  entrants  to  the  Faculty.15  Therefore,  the  raising  of  entrance 
requirements  is  not  likely  to  result  in  drastic  reduction  in  enrolments. 

The  basic  remedy,  however,  is  bound  up  with  the  decision  to  raise 
standards.  The  Commissioners  wish  to  reiterate  the  view  that  quantity 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  Alberta's  teaching  problems,  and 
that  quantity  itself  is  likely  to  be  served  by  quality.  Basic  to  this  view 
is  the  conviction  that  teaching  must  be  placed  on  a  truly  professional 
level,  at  which  it  can  command  the  respect  of  students  and  parents, 
both  rural  and  urban,  of  its  own  members  both  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive,  and  of  other  professional  groups.  The  Commission  believes  that 
this  outcome  cannot  be  achieved  in  Alberta  unless  (1)  more  rigorous 
selection  and  more  extensive  professional  preparation  is  required  of 
every  teacher,  and  (2)  salaries  are  placed  at  a  commensurate  level  — 
that  is,  at  a  level  substantially  higher  than  at  present,  with  adequate 
opportunities  for  promotion  and  with  additional  rewards  where  pos¬ 
sible  for  meritorious  service.  While  the  foregoing  points  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  the  following  chapters,  their  significance  is  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  recruitment  and  retention. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years,  the  term  recruitment  has  acquired 
some  invidious  connotations  —  partly  deserved.  Too  often  the  objective 
has  been  that  of  securing  personnel  for  teaching  who  otherwise  would 
not  only  be  unaware  of  the  opportunities  but  indeed  have  no  real  desire 
to  teach.  The  necessity  for  this  type  of  persuasion  simply  underscores 
the  low  status  of  the  profession.  It  may  temporarily  alleviate  the 
teacher  shortage,  but  it  is  no  solution  to  the  fundamental  problem  of 
upgrading  the  profession.  Indeed,  the  effect  is  the  reverse. 

An  acceptable  and,  in  fact,  indispensable  kind  of  recruitment,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeks  actively  to  inform,  interest,  and  enrol  those  per¬ 
sons  of  genuine  teaching  potentialities  who  can  be  genuinely  attracted 
to  teaching.  Needless  to  say,  such  persons  are  likely  to  be  so  attracted 
only  if  teaching  can  be  described  as  a  profession. 

The  objective  of  retention  is  the  keeping  of  teachers  within  the 
profession.  In  general,  the  same  conditions  which  make  the  profession 
attractive  to  recruits  make  it  attractive  to  practicing  teachers.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  studies  show  that  the  “stepping-stone”  status  of  education  is  its 
greatest  hazard  —  that  the  highest  mortality  rate  is  among  those  who 
are  most  poorly  qualified.  The  more  highly  qualified  teachers,  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  remain  in  the  profession. 

The  basic  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  increase  both  recruitment 
and  retention  relate  to  professionalism  and  have  already  been  indi¬ 
cated  :  improved  selection,  preparation,  salary  and  status.  Appropriate 


16Brief  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  p.  23,  and  Report  of  the  Co-ordinator  of 
Teacher  Education. 
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recommendations  with  respect  to  them  will  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
following  are  in  addition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

137.  That  working  conditions  be  so  improved  that  the  benefits  of  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  can  be  fully  realized:  for  example, 

(a)  a  loiver  pupil-teacher  ratio,  and  a  reasonable  teaching 
load, 

(b)  non-professional  assistance  for  routine  duties, 

(c)  more  clerical  and  stenographic  help, 

( d)  non-professional  supervision  of  cafeterias,  study  halls,  etc. 

138.  That  a  suitable  public  relations  program  be  developed  in  order 

to: 

(a)  create  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  education, 

(b)  develop  public  understanding  of  educational  problems, 

(c)  convey  to  potential  recruits  the  opportunities  and  rewards 
in  teaching. 
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CHAPTER  23 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

To  educate  children  who  will  be  prepared  to  meet  and  master  the 
demands  of  today’s  world  and  tomorrow’s,  our  schools  need  profession¬ 
al  teachers.  Teachers  must  know  what  they  are  doing  and  why.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  general  education,  they  must  have  mastered  their  field  at  an 
adult  level  and  know  how  to  bring  pupils  to  a  mastery  of  the  field  at 
the  pupils’  level. 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  foregoing  specifications  imply  a  “balanced  program”  of 
teacher  education,  involving  broad  and  thorough  preparation  in  the 
following  areas :  informational  background,  foundation  fields  of  educa¬ 
tion,  teaching  methods  and  techniques,  practical  experience.  This 
preparation  should,  of  course,  be  completed  before  professional  em¬ 
ployment,  as  follows : 

Pre-Service  Education 

1.  Informational  background  refers  to  the  content  of  what  is  to 
be  taught.  Competence  in  subject  matter  comes  normally  from  aca¬ 
demic  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  or  from  other  sources 
—  depending  on  the  subjects.  This  kind  of  preparation  should  com¬ 
prise  the  bulk  of  the  teacher’s  preparation.  A  teacher  must  know  more 
than  he  is  required  to  teach  in  order  to  enrich  his  pupils’  education. 

2.  Foundation  fields  of  education  are  educational  psychology, 
philosophy  and  history  and  sociology  of  education,  and  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  From  psychology  comes  an  understanding  of  how  learning 
takes  place :  attitudes,  motivations,  processes,  and  measurement.  From 
philosophy  and  history  and  sociology  come  insights  into  purposes  and 
values  and  the  school’s  role  in  its  community  and  broader  settings. 
From  administration  comes  acquaintance  with  operational  policies  and 
procedures.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  teacher  can  adequately  carry 
out  the  tasks  of  education  without  a  basic  program  in  the  foundation 
fields. 

3.  Acquaintance  with  a  range  of  teaching  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  professional  teacher’s  knowledge. 
The  above  designation  does  not,  in  the  Commission’s  view,  refer  to 
tricks  of  the  trade,  rules  of  thumb,  and  other  methodology  “gimmicks” 
sometimes  associated  with  short-term  or  emergency  training  pro¬ 
grams.  It  does  refer  to  a  disciplined  study  of  the  substantial  body  of 
research  into  teaching  practices  and  procedures,  based  upon  both  con¬ 
trolled  experiment  and  opinion,  which  is  now  available  in  educational 
literature.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  professional  teacher  that  he  has  a  wealth 
of  pedagogical  understanding  from  which  to  fashion  his  instruction  in 
particular  situations  and  to  individual  children. 

4.  Practical  experience  is  vital  in  the  preparation  of  any  skilled 
practitioner,  and  especially  so  in  that  of  professional  persons.  In 
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education,  the  program  of  student  teaching  should  be  based  on  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge,  and  should  be  continuously  guided  by  master 
teachers  and  advisers.  Time  is  required  for  this  work  —  time  for 
preparation,  supervised  practice,  evaluation,  follow-up  practice,  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  maturation.  The  Commission  believes  that  it 
is  desirable  for  the  Faculty  of  Education  to  conduct  research  designed 
to  determine  the  most  effective  program  of  teacher  education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

139.  That  in  order  to  achieve  the  improvements  visualized  within  our 
educational  system,  all  teachers  —  regardless  of  the  grade  level  at 
which  they  will  teach  —  be  prepared  for  their  vocation  by  means  of  the 
fourfold  program  outlined  above. 


140.  (a)  That  the  minimum  requirement  for  all  teachers  be  four 

years  of  university  work,  including  a  degree; 

(b)  that  during  the  first  two  years,  but  not  within  the  univer¬ 
sity  term ,  the  candidate  must  complete  three  months  of 
practice  teaching;  . 


(c)  that  on  the  completion  of  two  years  of  training,  the  can - 
didate  may  serve  an  internship  of  one  year,  after  which  he 
will  return  to  continue  his  university  course,  in  which  re¬ 
gard  at  least  one  full  academic  year  intramur ally  must  be 
required; 

(d)  that  a  prescribed  program  of  supervision  and  guidance  be 
organized  by  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  teachers'  and  trustees'  associations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  interns  and  all  teachers  entering  service  for  the 
first  time; 

(e)  that  during  the  year  of  internship  candidates  be  placed  on 
salary  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  current  salary  schedule. 

The  purpose  of  the  four-year  program  —  whether  the  B.Ed.  or  its 
equivalent  —  should  be  to  prepare  teachers.  This  basic  preparation 
should  continue  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  arts  and  science  or  other  con¬ 
tent  courses,  their  exact  proportion  and  pattern  to  be  determined  by 
the  Faculty  of  Education. 

Specialization  —  whether  as  administrators,  guidance  counsellors, 
school  psychologists,  supervisors,  etc.  —  cannot  be  genuinely  effective 
below  the  graduate  level.  A  substantial  degree  of  teaching  specializa¬ 
tion  may,  of  course,  be  achieved  in  the  undergraduate  study  of  content 
subjects  (in  secondary  education  —  the  major  and  minor  fields)  or  of 
school  levels  (in  the  elementary  school — kindergarten,  primary,  etc.). 
Such  studies  culminate  in  master-teacher  programs  leading  to  the 
M.Ed.  degree. 


Continuing  Education 

Each  year,  one  out  of  every  five  Alberta  teachers  attends  summer 
school.  In  addition,  many  practicing  teachers  attend  university  during 
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evenings,  Saturday  mornings,  or  for  a  complete  year  at  a  time.  These 
activities,  frequently  undertaken  at  considerable  cost  of  time  and 
money,  increase  professional  competence  and  standing,  and  have  a 
very  desirable  effect  upon  Alberta  education.  The  teachers  engaged  in 
these  activities  are  to  be  commended,  but  the  Commission  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  these  practices  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  teaching 
efficiency. 

The  purposes  of  this  kind  of  continued  education,  however,  often 
include  the  acquisition  of  what  the  Commission  has  recommended  as 
basic  teacher  education  —  four  years  of  university  training.  Much  of 
the  activity  is  thus  directed  toward  the  removal  of  what  must  now  be 
viewed  as  deficiencies.  It  is  hoped  that  such  deficiencies  will  be  re¬ 
moved  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  Commission  favours  continued  educa¬ 
tion  as  contributing  to  the  steady  development  of  qualified  teachers. 
Its  value  lies  in  professional  and  mental  alertness,  in  keeping  abreast 
of  developments  in  thought  and  practice  as  they  affect  the  task  of 
education. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

141.  That  continuing  education  be  encouraged  by  such  means  as  the 
following :  leave  of  absence  with  pay,  for  study  or  travel;  provision  of 
refresher  courses;  provision  of  research  facilities;  development  of  edu¬ 
cation  clinics;  development  of  professional  and  public  libraries. 


In-Service  Education 

In-service  education  is  part  of  the  normal  pattern  of  development 
expected  of  every  professional  person.  It  complements  but  can  never 
substitute  for  basic  teacher  education.  Like  continuing  education,  its 
goal  is  the  better  teaching  of  boys  and  girls.  Unlike  it,  however,  the 
motive  behind  in-service  education  is  likely  to  be  more  unselfish,  since 
it  pays  no  direct  status  dividends  even  though  it  may  well  contribute 
to  personal  satisfaction  and  the  retention  of  teachers  in  the  profession. 

Orientation  and  improvement  are  the  chief  functions  of  an  in- 
service  program.  The  orientation  of  teachers  new  to  a  system,  to  a 
staff,  to  a  new  grade  or  subject  assignment  requires  facilitation.  The 
orientation  of  all  teachers,  when  new  ideas  and  practices  are  involved, 
is  subject  to  the  same  need.  Methodology  and  the  selection  of  appropri¬ 
ate  teaching  procedures  are  implied  in  both  orientation  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  Commission  recognizes  two  types  of  in-service  education :  (1) 
programs  during  school  hours  organized  by  the  administration  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  teachers,  and  (2)  programs  out  of  school  hours  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  teachers  in  cooperation  with  the  administration.  Both 
have  essentially  the  same  purpose,  and  both  are  necessary.  However, 
extreme  care  must  be  exercised  to  ensure  that  these  programs  are  not 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  teaching  time. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

142.  That  in-service  education  for  teachers  he  encouraged,  provided , 
and  expanded  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  section. 

143.  That  such  programs  he  operated  locally  within  each  school 
system. 

144.  That  responsibility  for  planning  and  organizing  such  programs 
lie  jointly  with  the  administration  and  the  teaching  staff. 

145.  That  regular  salary  during  such  programs,  together  with  inci¬ 
dental  expenses,  continue  to  he  paid  hy  the  administration. 

Periodic  Review 

It  is  obvious  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  periodic 
evaluation  of  teacher  education  as  it  fits  into  the  whole  educational 
undertaking  in  Alberta. 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATION 

Implementation  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  concerning 
teacher  education  will  require  drastic  changes  in  present  practices  of 
teacher  certification. 

General 

It  has  been  recommended  (Recommendation  140)  that  minimum 
requirements  for  permanent  certification  for  all  teachers  be  four  years 
of  university  work,  including  a  degree.  The  correlative  requirements 
for  certification  follow: 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

146.  That  the  B.Ed.  degree  or  its  equivalent  he  the  requirement  for 
permanent  certification  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

147.  That  the  Department  of  Education  develop  a  transition  plan 
whereby  Recommendation  1U6  may  he  implemented.  It  is  further 
recommended: 

(a)  that  all  elementary  teachers  entering  regular*  service 
during  the  period  1963-67  inclusive  he  required  to  have  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  education  toward  the  B.Ed.  de¬ 
gree,  and  all  secondary  teachers  he  required  to  have  a 
minimum  of  three  years; 

(h)  that  all  elementary  teachers  entering  regular*  service 
during  the  period  1968-70  inclusive  he  required  to  have  a 
minimum  of  three  years  of  education  toward  the  B.Ed. 
degree,  and  all  secondary  teachers  he  required  to  hold  the 
degree; 

(c)  that  all  elemental  teachers  entering  regular*  service  in 
1971  and  thereafter  he  required  to  hold  the  B.Ed.  degree. 


*This  does  not  refer  to  internship. 
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148.  That  teachers  commencing  service  under  the  transition  plan, 
Recommendation  11*7,  be  awarded  provisional  certificates  valid  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  subject  to  re-validoMon  for  successive 
periods  of  three  years  upon  receipt  of  evidence  that  the  holders  have 
made  further  progress  toward  the  B.Ed.  degree. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Recommendation  148  provides  a  safeguard 
against  emergent  shortages.  Further  conservation  may  be  achieved  by 
continued  centralization  in  rural  areas.  The  more  fundamental  kind  of 
assurance,  however,  lies  in  improved  recruitment  and  retention  (as 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter)  and  in  improved  salary  and  status, 
as  emphasized  repeatedly  in  this  report. 

Equating  Certificates 

From  one  period  to  another  the  program  requirements  for  certifi¬ 
cation  have  chanaged,  as  have  the  names  of  certificates  and  the  range 
of  grades  in  which  they  entitle  the  holders  to  teach.  Consequently,  Al¬ 
berta  teachers  as  a  group  hold  numerous  certificates,  the  names  of 
which  do  not  uniformly  indicate  qualifications  or  entitlement  to  teach 
at  various  school  levels.  This  condition  causes  little  administrative  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  proper  placement  of  teachers  in  classrooms,  but  it  does 
cause  greater  difficulty  and  unnecessary  effort  in  the  placement  of 
teachers  upon  the  salary  schedule. 

Because  the  various  certificates  represent  a  great  variety  of  years 
of  preparation,  and  since  schedules  recognize  years  and  fractions  of 
years  for  salary  purposes,  the  position  of  each  teacher  in  the  schedule 
requires  a  statement  from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The 
only  source  of  information  is  the  file  of  each  student.  Obviously,  some 
uniform  classification  of  certificates  should  be  devised  to  equate  all 
certificates  against  a  common  standard. 

Four  years  of  teacher  education  represents  a  desirable  basis  for 
permanent  certification.  If  this  level  of  preparation  were  designated  at 
Stage  IV,  all  teachers  having  four  years  of  preparation  could  have  this 
designation  on  their  certificates.  Similarly,  all  other  teachers  could  be 
designated  as  Stage  I,  Stage  II  or  Stage  III,  to  indicate  that  they  had 
completed  the  equivalent  of  one,  two  or  three  years  of  preparation. 
Teachers  who  have  more  than  four  years  of  preparation  would  fall  in 
Stage  V  or  VI,  according  to  their  additional  years  of  study. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

149.  That  a  stage  of  preparation  be  noted  on  all  current  and  future 
certificates,  and  that  the  placement  of  teachers  on  salary  schedules  be 
determined  by  completed  stages. 

Central  Registry  of  Teachers 

An  accurate  appraisal  of  the  present  teacher  force — its  composi¬ 
tion,  distribution,  quality,  and  the  need  for  replacements — is  essential 
to  setting  future  teacher-education  policies.  The  study  undertaken  by 
the  Commission  revealed  a  lack  of  records  which  were  specifically 
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suited  to  descriptive  research.  Information  offered  by  the  Registrar, 
Department  of  Education,  was  detailed  and  complete  for  its  original 
purposes,  but  the  muddled  profusion  of  certificates  and  kinds  of  pro¬ 
grams  they  represent  calls  for  a  new  approach  at  the  top  policy  level. 
Clearly,  some  common  provision  must  be  made  to  produce  a  more 
orderly  system  of  certificates,  to  simplify  the  appraisal  of  qualifications 
for  salary  purposes,  and  to  provide  a  complete  base  of  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  whole  teaching  force. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

150.  That  a  Central  Registry  of  Teachers  he  organized  under  appro¬ 
priate  jurisdiction — the  Department  of  Education ,  the  University,  or 
both — the  prime  functions  of  which  will  he  to  maintain  records  of 
every  aspect  of  the  composition  of  the  teacher  force. 

Out-of-Province  Teachers 

The  new  certification  requirements,  or  their  equivalent,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  out-of-province  as  well  as  to  Alberta  teachers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

151.  That  out-of -province  teachers  ivho  already  hold  permanent  cer¬ 
tification  at  the  level  of  the  new  requirements  receive  an  interim  cer¬ 
tificate  in  Alberta,  this  certificate  to  he  made  permanent  when  performs- 
ance  is  judged  satisfactory . 

152.  That  other  out-of-province  teachers  he  subject  to  the  new  re¬ 
quirements  as  recommended. 

Orientation  Programs 

The  Commission  has  recommended  a  planned  internship  program 
be  devised  for  all  teachers  entering  service  for  the  first  time.  Such  a 
program  should  be  extended  to  include  out-of-province  teachers  and 
those  in  Alberta  who  return  to  the  profession  after  long  absence  from 
teaching.  Such  persons  should  be  required  to  become  familiar  with 
current  practices  and  curriculum. 

Non-Teacher  Specialists 

In  certain  areas  of  the  school  program  primarily  non-academic 
in  character  (the  fine  arts  and  crafts,  for  example),  special  competen¬ 
cies  are  held  by  persons  who  lack  formal  preparation  in  education. 
Such  persons  do,  however,  operate  as  teachers  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  various  non-school  situations — music  lessons,  apprentice¬ 
ship  training,  adult  education,  etc. 

The  Commission  believes  that  this  large  and  growing  pool  of 
specialists  can  make  valuable  contributions  to  public  education.  It 
believes,  however,  that  if  they  are  to  operate  effectively  in  the  public 
schools  they,  like  other  teachers,  should  have  the  advantage  of  the 
“balanced  program”  of  teacher  education  described  above.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  non-teacher  specialist  should  be  given  credit 
for  the  content  of  his  specialty,  but  be  expected  to  conform  to  the  re- 
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quirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  with  respect  to  the  other  three 
areas  of  preparation :  foundation  fields,  teaching  methods,  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  When  the  specialist's  teaching  experience  has  been 
substantial,  it  may  in  certain  cases  be  reasonable  to  grant  some  credit 
in  the  methods  and  practice  aspects  of  preparation  as  well.  These  are 
matters  of  professional  judgment  and  evaluation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

153.  That  an  evaluation  of  the  individual's  competence  in  content  be 
made,  and  appropriate  credit  assigned,  by  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

154.  That  an  evaluation  of  the  individual's  competence  in  other 
aspects  of  teacher  preparation  (presumably  in  terms  of  the  fourfold 
approach),  together  with  an  assessment  of  additional  qualifications 
needed  for  certification,  be  made  by  a  committee  on  special  certificates 
consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the  Registrar 
of  the  University,  and  a  competent  teacher  in  the  appropriate  field  of 
specialization. 


PROFESSIONALISM 

Educational  progress  in  Alberta  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the 
development  of  a  professional  body  of  teachers,  Faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  planners  in  every  phase  of  the  undertaking.  The 
recommendations  of  this  entire  section  are  intended  to  enhance  and 
advance  this  development. 

Recognition  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  as  a  contrib¬ 
uting  body  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibility.  The  public  impression  (born  of  certain  As¬ 
sociation  actions  and  policies)  rightly  or  wrongly  is  that  the  teachers' 
attitude  is  that  of  a  trade  union.  This  has  detracted  from  the  potential 
influence  upon  education  of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  period  is  past. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

155.  That  the  A.T.A .  have  and  accept  the  responsibility  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  competence  and  ethics  of  its  membership  so  that  its  cor¬ 
porate  actions  are  seen  as  professional. 

Although  the  public  cannot  turn  over  to  the  profession  full 
authority  and  control  in  a  public  service  area  such  as  education,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  over  a  long  period  many  good  recommendations 
offered  by  the  profession  have  been  disregarded.  Its  views  warrant 
more  consideration  than  has  been  accorded  in  the  past. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

156.  That  the  A.T.A.  be  recognized  as  having  the  responsibility  of 
making  careful  recommendations  to  appropriate  bodies  regarding  all 
aspects  of  education,  and  that  such  recommendations  receive  equally 
careful  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  24 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  TEACHERS 

Not  only  will  the  foregoing  proposals  for  selection,  education  and 
certification  fail  to  attract  and  retain  competent  teachers  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  they  will  also  fail  to  place  the  entire  enterprise  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  level  necessary  to  realize  improvements  unless  there  are 
comparable  reforms  in  the  payment  of  teachers.  Two  principles  appear 
basic.  First,  the  salaries  of  all  qualified  persons  engaged  in  education — 
teachers,  administrators,  special  service  personnel — must  be  raised  by 
a  considerable  amount.  Second,  there  must  be  some  relationship  be¬ 
tween  salary  and  quality  of  performance.  The  latter  point  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  imply  that  persons  of  low  (that  is,  unacceptable)  perform¬ 
ance  should  remain  in  the  classroom  with  proportionately  low  salaries. 
Rather,  they  should  not  be  there  in  the  first  place. 

Generally  speaking,  education  and  experience  are  the  best  indi¬ 
cators  of  quality  that  may  be  expected.  Hence  the  two-dimensional 
form  of  salary  schedule  current  in  Alberta  goes  a  long  way  toward  im¬ 
plementing  the  second  principle,  above.  In  many  instances,  however, 
salaries  so  determined  fail  to  recognize  the  work  of  the  excellent 
teacher.  Conversely,  the  mere  accumulation  of  teaching  years  does  not 
necessarily  justify  a  yearly  increase  in  salary. 

MERIT  RATING 

In  view  of  the  many  representations  and  varied  points  of  view  on 
merit  rating,  the  Commission  felt  compelled  to  investigate  this  topic. 

Problems 

Foremost  among  those  urging  merit  rating  have  been  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  business.  Their  view  is  that,  in  education  as  in  business, 
good  employees  should  be  paid  more  than  poor  employees.  This  as  a 
general  desideratum  would  seem  acceptable  if  we  are  to  have  “poor” 
teachers  at  all. 

There  are,  however  some  startling  differences  in  the  measure  of 
security  with  which  merit  categories  can  be  established  in  education 
and  in  business.  In  business,  employees  are  normally  rated  on  results 
that  can  be  rather  clearly  ascertained ;  in  education,  many  results  are 
not  easily  or  not  at  all  measurable,  or  may  not  become  apparent  until 
later  school  years  or  later  life.  In  business,  it  is  almost  always  a  matter 
of  adults  dealing  with  adults;  in  education,  it  is  a  matter  of  adults 
dealing  with  children  in  situations  where  teachers’  reactions  to  poor 
or  undeserved  ratings  may  do  harm  to  the  children’s  learning  and 
general  well-being.  In  business,  payment  comes  from  private  funds, 
and  pay  differentials  are  validated  in  private  terms ;  in  education, 
merit  pay  comes  from  public  funds,  and  must  be  justified  in  terms  of 
public  knowledge.  The  above  distinctions  underscore  the  difficulty  of 
setting  up  a  rating  scale  for  teachers,  and  of  determining  who  shall 
do  the  rating. 
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The  Commission  is  prepared  to  face  this  difficulty.  Prior  to 
further  discussion,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  purpose  or 
purposes  of  merit  rating,  and  the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled 
before  merit  rating  as  such  could  be  made  to  pay  any  educational 
dividends. 


Purposes 

There  is  reason  to  view  with  some  skepticism  the  many  assertions 
of  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  merit  rating  for  salary.  Merit 
rating,  of  itself,  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  Its  value  is  therefore  to  be 
assessed,  if  at  all,  in  terms  of  some  principle  of  utility  or  equity. 

Of  the  advantages  commonly  claimed  for  merit  rating,  three  stand 
out:  improving  instruction,  providing  incentives,  and  recognizing 
excellent  work.  The  Commission  concurs  substantially  only  in  the  last 
of  these.  That  teachers  can  improve  their  instruction  while  on  the  job 
is  a  fact.  That  rating  as  an  incentive  is  an  effective  means  to  this  end, 
however,  is  a  mere  and  questionable  assertion.  If  the  carrot  and  the 
stick  are  outmoded  as  means  of  stimulating  the  best  efforts  of  children, 
they  must  surely  be  irrelevant  to  the  best  efforts  of  teachers.  It  is  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  more  fundamental  reforms  proposed  throughout  this 
report  and  specifically  in  this  section  will  under  present  conditions 
contribute  much  more  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  than  will  pay 
differentials.  If  this  is  so,  the  primary  purpose  of  merit  rating  is  to 
recognize  competence  rather  than  to  stimulate  it. 

The  weakness  of  the  present  salary  structure — apart  from  its 
general  level — is  that  teachers  of  equal  preparation  and  experience 
but  of  unequal  performance  receive  equal  pay,  and  progress  at  an 
equal  rate  through  automatic  increments.  The  strength  of  the  merit- 
pay  concept  is  that  it  envisages  the  measurement  of  performance  and 
the  subsequent  differentiation  of  pay.  It  is  thus  seen  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  performance  in  a  tangible  fashion,  rewarding  excellent 
performance  as  compared  with  acceptable  performance.  The  un¬ 
acceptable  have  no  place  in  the  classroom.  These  considerations, 
obviously,  are  independent  of  any  proposals  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

Prerequisites 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  direct  means  to  improve  education 
must  have  priority  and  be  implemented  before  merit  proposals  can  be 
seriously  considered.  A  summary  of  these,  most  of  which  have  been 
previously  discussed,  is  offered  below: 

1.  More  effective  selection  and  screening,  and  higher  academic  standards  of 
admission  for  teacher  education. 

2.  More  thorough  academic  and  professional  preparation  before  teachers  are 
permitted  to  enter  service. 

3.  Higher  standards  of  proficiency  before  teachers  are  given  permanent 
certification. 

4.  More  accurate  job  specifications  for  all  personnel. 
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5.  More  suitable  job  placement  in  terms  of  the  teacher’s  preparation,  and 
aided  by  a  central  records  registry. 

6.  Continuous  improvement  in  working  conditions,  including: 

(a)  More  adequate  personnel  (more  favourable  pupil-teacher  load,  etc.). 

(b)  More  effective  utilization  of  teachers’  time. 

(c)  Better  supervision  and  supervisory  services. 

(d)  More  adequate  facilities  and  equipment. 

7.  Increased  opportunities  for  in-service  education  both  in  the  local  system 
and  through  teacher-training  institutions. 

8.  More  accurate  means  of  evaluating  performance. 

9.  An  adequate  salary  schedule,  in  level  competitive  with  that  of  other 
professions. 

10.  A  grant  structure  enabling  any  school  board  to  compete  for  the  best 
teachers  available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  points  imply  heavy  involvement 
of  all  individuals  and  groups  in  the  profession.  Successful  involvement 
will  develop  the  understanding  and  goodwill,  together  with  the  morale 
and  harmony  that  is  necessary  to  any  merit  plan. 

Stated  in  brief,  the  essential  prerequisite  conditions  are  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  what  has  been  termed  the  “merit  principle” :  that  appro¬ 
priate  means  be  established  whereby — so  far  as  possible — only  the 
meritorious  enter  the  profession  in  the  first  place,  and  whereby 
meritorious  performance  can  be  elicited  and  maintained.  With  the 
implementation  of  this  principle,  the  basic  purpose  of  merit  pay — to 
recognize  excellent  work — can  be  more  readily  fulfilled.  Indeed,  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  when  the  prerequisite  conditions  have  been 
satisfied,  the  need  for  “merit  pay”  will  have  largely  disappeared.  But 
unless  they  are  satisfied,  the  desired  result — improved  instruction  in 
the  classroom — will  not  have  been  achieved  at  all. 

Operation 

After  careful  scrutiny  of  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  bibliography 
of  current  literature  and  research  findings  on  the  subject  in  Alberta, 
after  consideration  of  special  reports  from  and  consultations  with 
many  interested  groups,  and  after  extensive  deliberations,  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  prepared  to  make  the  following  recommendations  on  merit 
pay.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as  tentative  rather  than  mandatory ,  as 
indicating  a  kind  of  plan  rather  than  as  prescribing  a  particular  plan. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  at  least  be  productive  of  further  study,  pre¬ 
ferably  by  a  committee  set  up  for  this  purpose. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

157.  That  teachers  without  permanent  certification  be  limited  to 
three  experience  increments. 

158.  That  with  the  exception  of  Recommendations  159  and  160  all 
teachers  be  limited  to  six  years  of  automatic  experience  increments. 

159.  That  school  boards  be  permitted  to  extend  experience  increments 
beyond  six  years  for  an  additional  four  years  in  the  case  of  individual 
teachers  judged  to  be  superior. 
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160.  That  a  Master  Teacher  group,  including  from  one  to  five  per 
cent  of  the  teaching  force  and  with  salaries  at  least  $2,000  higher  than 
that  of  other  teachers,  be  established  on  a  provincial  basis. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  have  the  effect  of  considering 
teachers  in  two  main  groups :  a  majority  group  who  are  doing  satis¬ 
factory  and  effective  work,  and  a  minority  group  who  are  doing 
superior  or  excellent  work.  An  additional  very  small  minority  of  out¬ 
standing  teachers  (Master  Teachers)  is  taken  into  account.  One  might 
become  a  Master  Teacher  either  after  having  been  classed  as  superior 
(as  in  Recommendation  159)  or  directly  upon  completion  of  the  first 
six  years  of  automatic  increments  (as  in  Recommendation  158). 
Application  for  the  Master  Teacher  category  could  be  made  to  the 
Central  Records  Registry. 

Implementing  the  above  general  plan  will  require  attention  to 
matters  of  transition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

161.  That  a  transition  plan  be  developed  so  that  teachers  wiU  be 
transferred  to  an  appropriate  category  in  the  new  plan  (Recommend¬ 
ations  157-1 60  inclusive),  no  teacher  being  reduced  in  salary  as  a  result . 

162.  That  all  teachers  who  do  not  achieve  permanent  certification  or 
improve  their  qualifications,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  the  time 
allowed  for  these  purposes,  thereafter  have  no  security  of  tenure  until 
they  have  done  so. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  plan  will  of  course  be  the  setting  up 
of  criteria  and  procedures  whereby  teachers  can  be  rated.  It  seems 
obvious  to  the  Commission  that  rating  will  not  take  place  annually,  but 
only  when  the  teacher  is  being  considered  for  higher  classification: 
that  is,  after  the  sixth  regular  increment,  or  after  the  fourth  special 
increment  (as  for  superior  teachers).  It  is  further  apparent  that  the 
principal  should  be  a  member  of  the  rating  team.  Although  his  inclu¬ 
sion  would  have  implications  for  principal-staff  relationships,  it  is  felt 
that  these  would  not  be  jeopardized  among  mature  and  professional 
people — especially  if  the  first  six  years  were  used  to  develop  good 
human  relations  and  mutual  respect. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

163.  That  teachers  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
criteria  for  rating,  of  a  standard  rating  form,  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  rating  team. 

164.  That  a  review  board  consisting  of  a  high  official  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (the  Deputy  Minister  or  his  representative),  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  A.T.A.,  and  a  representative  of  the  A.S.T.A.,  be 
established  to  review  ratings  which  have  been  found  unsatisfactory  or 
are  otherwise  in  question. 

165.  That  the  teacher  in  all  cases  have  the  right  of  appeal  through 
the  Minister  to  a  board  of  reference  set  up  by  the  Lieutenant-Gov emor- 
in-Council  under  section  351  of  the  present  School  Act. 
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A  final  caution :  “merit”  with  reference  to  any  category  should  be 
measured  only  in  terms  of  the  proper  and  full  requirements  of  the  job. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  infringements  on  the  teacher  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  community.  Teachers,  like  other  persons,  should  be  free 
to  choose  the  extent  to  which  they  participate  in  community  affairs. 

THE  SALARY  SCHEDULE 

The  importance  of  a  higher  salary  schedule,  in  terms  of  recruit¬ 
ment  and  retention,  has  been  stressed  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  must 
surely  be  unnecessary  to  labor  the  same  point  in  terms  of  the  teacher’s 
contribution  to  society.  We  must  pay  the  good  teacher  a  salary  far  in 
excess  of  what  he  now  receives — a  salary  comparable  to  that  of  the 
“middle  management”  class  in  business,  or  of  engineers.  Such  per¬ 
sons  presently  begin  at  approximately  $5,000  and  reach  a  level  up¬ 
wards  of  $12,000. 

In  designing  “commensurate”  salaries,  the  bonus  or  profit-sharing 
plans  qommon  to  industry  must  be  taken  into  account.  Further,  the 
schedule  must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  current  economics.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  must  be  reviewed  every  one  or  two  years  to  keep  it  abreast  of 
(1)  general  inflationary  trends,  and  (2)  increasing  salaries  in  related 
professions. 

The  following  schedule  (Table  24)  represents  the  Commission’s 
estimate  of  what  salaries  should  have  been  in  1959,  had  an  effective 
merit  evaluative  scheme  been  applied.  Further  the  Commission  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  level  of  salary  cannot  be  achieved  without  recognition 
of  merit.  The  increments  of  the  first  three  years  are  automatic ;  so  are 
the  next  three,  provided  that  permanent  certification  has  been  obtained 
by  the  third  year.  The  teacher’s  regular  salary  increments  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year.  However,  if  he  demonstrates  superior  perform- 


TABLE  24 

PROPOSED  SALARY  SCHEDULE 


Classifications  and  Levels 

Increments 

Teachers 

Principals 

Superin  - 

B.Ed. 

M.Ed. 

B.Ed. 

M.Ed. 

tendents 

1st 

$5,000 

$5,000 

2nd 

5,500 

5,700 

3rd 

6,000 

6,400 

4th 

7,000 

7,600 

$7,500 

$8,000 

5th 

7,600 

8,400 

8,000 

8,800 

6th 

8,200 

9,200 

8,500 

9,500 

7th 

8,800 

10,000 

10,000 

10,500 

$12,000 

8th 

9,400 

10,800 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

9th 

10,000 

11,600 

12,000 

13,500 

14,500 

10th 

10,600 

12,400 

13,000 

15,000 

16,000 

M.T.  1st 

13,000 

M.T.  2nd 

13,750 

M.T.  3rd 

14,500 
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ance  then  or  at  some  later  time,  he  moves  on  to  the  succeeding  levels 
of  the  schedule — the  seventh  to  the  tenth.  Although  the  Master  Teacher 
schedule  has  been  placed  beyond  the  regular  schedule,  it  should  be 
possible  in  exceptional  cases  for  the  teacher  to  go  to  it  directly  after  the 
sixth  year.  And  although  this  schedule  is  placed  in  the  M.Ed.  column, 
the  degree  need  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  classification. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  foregoing  schedule  that  the  principal’s 
salary  be  unrelated  to  the  size  of  school  administered ;  the  Commission 
assumes  that  the  school  board  in  applying  the  schedule  will  make  ap¬ 
propriate  allowances  and  adjustments  in  keeping  with  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  assumed.  Principals’  and  superintendents’  salaries  do  not  begin 
until  the  fourth  and  seventh  year’s  respectively,  since  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  that  three  and  six  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience  represent  the  minimum  requirements  for  these  positions. 
Positions  not  included  in  the  schedule  (assistant  principal,  assistant 
superintendent,  supervisor,  etc.)  should  be  interpolated  where  appro¬ 
priate. 


PENSIONS  AND  SIMILAR  BENEFITS 

Recent  improvements  in  the  pension  plan  for  Alberta  teachers 
have  made  it  generally  satisfactory.  A  remaining  difficulty  has  to  do 
with  the  deferment  of  pension  for  teachers  engaged  in  Alberta  public 
schools  (though  not  in  private  schools  or  public  schools  in  other 
provinces)  after  age  65,  when  they  are  normally  expected  to  retire. 
They  may,  of  course,  continue  to  teach  and  to  contribute  to  their 
pension  fund  to  age  69 — subject  to  a  maximum  of  85  years  pensionable 
service. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

166.  That  in  • view  of  the  teacher  shortage  and  of  the  valuable  service 
that  can  be  contributed  by  many  teachers  over  age  65,  the  restriction 
on  the  receipt  of  pension  by  such  teachers  while  teaching  in  Alberta 
public  schools  be  removed. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  other  benefits  common  in  business 
and  industry — group  insurance,  hospital  and  medical  services,  etc. — is 
less  than  satisfactory. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

167.  That  pensions  and  other  benefits  be  reviewed  and  improved  in 
both  provisions  and,  practices. 

OTHER  MATTERS  OF  PAYMENT 

Financial  Aid  to  Teachers  in  Training 

There  are  three  main  purposes  in  providing  financial  assistance 
to  teachers  in  training:  (1)  to  attract  teachers  to  the  profession  in 
times  of  shortage,  (2)  to  assist  capable  individuals  who  could  not 
otherwise  finance  further  education,  and  (3)  to  encourage  and  reward 
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achievement  and  excellence.  Accordingly,  the  major  program  of 
financial  assistance  should  apply  at  the  provincial  level  through  a 
system  of  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants.  Scholarships  are  mainly 
relative  to  the  third  purpose  (above)  ;  loans  and  grants  to  the  first  two. 

Bursaries  serve  all  three  purposes;  but  since  they  apply  to  all 
students,  regardless  of  need  or  excellence,  their  main  function  is  to 
attract.  They  should  therefore  be  sponsored  locally.  The  province 
should  continue  to  participate  in  the  cost,  however,  since  upon  the 
expiration  of  a  contract  tied  to  a  bursary  the  teacher  becomes  a  pro¬ 
vincial  asset.  As  salaries  are  improved,  as  the  profession  becomes 
more  professional,  and  as  individuals  are  more  able  to  finance  or  to 
repay  loans,  the  bursary  type  of  incentive  should  become  relatively 
unnecessary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

168.  That  a  comprehensive  system  of  scholarships,  loans  and  grants 
for  teacher  education  he  carefully  planned  and  instituted  at  the  pro¬ 
vincial  level. 

169.  That  bursaries  he  sponsored  locally,  hut  assisted  provincially ,  as 
a  means  of  meeting  the  teacher  shortage. 

170.  That  any  breach  of  contract  associated  with  bursaries  he  met 
with  a  penalty  more  severe  than  the  mere  repayment  of  the  bursary . 

171.  That  the  recipients  of  bursaries  be  subject  to  the  same  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  teacher  education  as  apply  generally. 


Geographic  Inducements  to  Teachers 

While  the  greatest  shortage  of  teachers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rural  areas,  the  greatest  demand  for  teachers  in  the  future  will  come 
from  urban  areas,  especially  the  large  cities.  Three  factors  strongly 
affect  the  teacher’s  choice  of  location :  financial  return,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  living  conditions. 

Among  the  financial  inducements,  bursaries  have  been  found 
effective  though  only  on  a  temporary  basis.  Isolation  bonuses,  while 
effective  in  attracting  teachers  to  remote  areas,  have  had  less  effect 
upon  their  retention.  Indeed  they  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  un¬ 
desirable  features  of  rural  teaching.  A  more  direct  attack  seems  indica¬ 
ted  by  way  of  equalization  grants.  If  the  opportunity  of  school  boards 
to  compete  for  teachers  is  equalized,  local  boards  can  then  accept  some 
responsibility  for  solving  their  own  problems  of  teacher  supply. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

172.  That  within  the  total  grants  structure  a  system  of  special  equal¬ 
ization  grants  towards  instructional  costs  be  adopted  to  safeguard  the 
abilities  of  school  boards  to  pay  adequate  salaries. 
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Living  and  working  conditions  are  important.  The  latter,  of 
course,  are  largely  enhanced  by  centralization.1  Additionally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rural  location  offers  many  present  and  potential  advantages 
that  should  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  exploited  by 
rural  boards.  Among  these  are  broader  teaching  experiences,  superior 
opportunities  for  promotion,  more  favourable  teacher-pupil  ratio, 
greater  freedom  of  living. 

Exceptional  circumstances  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits 
through  local  initiative  rather  than  through  legislation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

173.  That  in  providing  teacherages  in  rural  areas,  National  Housing 
Act  provisions  should  be  thoroughly  explored  by  local  boards. 

174.  That  the  rental  of  houses  to  teachers  should  be  on  a  business 
basis,  with  no  implication  of  (<  charity”. 


\ 


1Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  1956,  p.  20. 
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CHAPTER  25 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 

This  chapter  deals  with  key  personnel,  other  than  teachers,  who 
have  essential  functions  in  education.  Essentially  these  persons  will  be 
part  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  a  fully  developed  school 
system.  Inasmuch  as  they  perform  services  designed  to  facilitate  the 
instructional  program,  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  to  cause  the  school 
system  to  operate  as  an  integral  part  of  the  provincial  educational 
system,  they  may  be  classified  as  taking  part  in  school  administration. 

Public  school  administration  seems  to  be  required  at  two  levels. 
Certain  aspects  of  school  operation  are  of  interest  to  the  Province. 
Provincial  employees,  such  as  superintendents  and  inspectors,  regu¬ 
late,  advise  and  offer  leadership  to  local  school  systems.  Other  matters 
are  of  immediate  interest  to  school  boards  who,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  school  system,  may  employ  various  personnel  such  as  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  to  guarantee  the  most  effective  operation 
of  their  school  systems. 

This  chapter  will  deal  with  a  variety  of  services  requiring  both 
provincial  and  local  system  personnel. 

INSPECTION  AND  SUPERVISION 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  schools  were 
inspected  by  members  of  the  clergy,  who  were  replaced  in  this  capacity 
by  professional  educators  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  province. 
Inspectors  were  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
They  provided  various  kinds  of  service — the  enforcement  of  attend¬ 
ance  laws,  organization  of  districts,  inspection  of  teachers,  etc.  Aside 
from  these  “field”  services,  numerous  “internal”  duties  were  required 
by  the  Department. 

Since  then  the  scope  of  provincial  service  has  increased  steadily. 
In  1906  the  staff  consisted  of  six  persons.  In  1910  the  Province 
appointed  a  Chief  Inspector.  In  1914  a  Director  of  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  was  appointed.  The  inspection  staff  of  40  was  reduced  to  25  in 
1923,  but  increased  school  services  in  succeeding  years  again  required 
more  appointments.  In  the  late  ’thirties  the  establishment  of  school 
divisions  was  accompanied  by  law  which  required  the  placing  of  a 
provincial  superintendent  in  each  area.  In  1944  a  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics  took  office,  and  in  succeeding  decades  other  specialists  were 
installed  as  members  of  the  provincial  supervisory  force. 

In  1958  the  province  maintained  a  staff  of  some  66  “field”  per¬ 
sonnel.  Of  these,  57  were  divisional  superintendents  of  schools,  six 
were  high  school  inspectors,  and  three  were  full-time  supervisors  in  the 
fields  of  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  and  guidance.  Besides  these 
provincial  employees,  13  urban  boards  have  appointed  local  superin¬ 
tendents  for  their  respective  school  systems.  A  number  of  larger  units, 
including  both  rural  and  urban  areas,  employ  various  professional 
personnel  such  as  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors  and  other 
specialists  to  work  with  boards  and  regular  teaching  staffs. 
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Changing  Functions 

The  work  of  field  employees  of  the  Department  of  Education  has 
changed  slowly  but  perceptibly  since  1906.  Earlier  responsibilities  have 
not  been  dropped,  but  the  addition  of  new  ones  has  resulted  in  a 
change  of  emphasis.  Field  personnel  have  always  stood  ready  to  carry 
out  whatever  specific  task  might  be  assigned  by  the  Department.  Their 
work  has  been  too  varied  to  permit  accurate  generalization,  but  two 
functions  have  been  relatively  constant — to  visit  classrooms,  and  to 
advise  or  otherwise  assist  school  boards  who  need  their  services. 

The  inspector’s  classroom  work  began  to  change  almost  30  years 
ago.  Prior  to  1920,  and  long  after,  the  inspector  visited  teachers  briefly 
and  categorized  them  in  his  reports  by  assigning  grades  to  their  work. 
In  1920,  however,  the  Chief  Superintendent  recognized  the  need  to 
include  some  emphasis  upon  the  improvement  of  instruction,  not  in 
an  incidental  manner,  but  by  positive  intent.  Various  trends  towards 
this  new  function  culminated  in  the  abandonment  of  teacher  grading 
in  1940. 

The  formation  of  school  divisions  brought  the  majority  of  in¬ 
spectors  into  new  areas  of  service,  and  their  title  became  “Superin¬ 
tendent”.  While  they  continued  to  perform  regulatory  and  other  duties 
for  the  Department  of  Education,  their  new  status  permitted  close  and 
constant  work  with  a  single  school  board. 

Subsequently,  superintendents  have  assumed  many  administrative 
duties  other  than  the  supervision  of  teaching  staff.  The  significance  of 
the  change  has  been  to  bring  inspection,  supervision,  and  advisory 
functions  into  full  and  close  contact  with  each  regional  or  divisional 
school  board.  The  superintendent’s  duties  have  been  governed  partly 
by  the  discretion  of  divisional  boards.  Section  199  of  The  School  Act, 
requires  that  the  superintendent  shall 

(a)  confer  with  the  board  of  the  division  and  advise  the  board  concerning  the 
educational  problems  and  needs  of  the  division, 

(b)  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  and  exercise,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
board,  general  supervision  over  all  schools,  teachers,  property  and  services 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board, 

(c)  assist  the  board  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 

(d)  exercise  the  powers  of  an  inspector  of  schools  with  respect  to  the  total  area 
to  which  he  is  assigned  by  the  Minister,  and 

(e)  confer  with  and  advise  the  board  of  any  non-divisional  district  in  that  area 
that  has  not  appointed  a  superintendent,  concerning  the  educational  problems 
and  needs  of  the  district. 


Consequently,  the  superintendent  has  assumed  some  functions  of  a 
chief-executive-officer  nature.  The  following  table  shows  the  shifting 
emphasis  over  a  twenty-two-year  period. 
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TABLE  25 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT’S  TIME  SPENT  UPON  HIS 


RESPECTIVE  DUTIES,1  1934,  1956 


Nature  of  Duty 

1934 

1956 

Inspection  and  Supervision _ 

Investigations,  Administrative  work  _ 

Reports,  Correspondence,  Office  Duties  .... . 

Duties  of  Official  Trustee _ 

Special  work  for  Department _ 

Examinations  _ 

Duties  of  Attendance  Officer _ 

Travelling 

_  41% 

_  11% 

_  24% 

_  4% 

_  10% 

_  9% 

_  1% 

_  (not  listed) 

31% 

16% 

31% 

1% 

3% 

1% 

1% 

2% 

Attendance  at  Meetings  _ 

_  (not  listed) 

14% 

Though  it  would  appear  from  the  table  that  the  time  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  supervision  has  been  reduced,  this  may  not  be  the  case.  From 
1934  to  1956  the  teacher-superintendent  ratio  declined  from  170  to  100. 
Further,  many  divisions  now  employ  assistants  and  supervisors  whose 
time  in  the  classroom  is  not  shown  above.  Group  meetings,  in  addition 
to  individual  visits,  widen  superintendent-teacher  contacts  beyond 
those  indicated  by  percentages  of  time.  Increased  amounts  of  time  are 
being  spent  on  meetings  and  office  work,  probably  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  superintendent’s  newer  administrative  duties. 

Changing  Needs 

From  an  evaluation  of  the  efforts  of  provincial  education  person¬ 
nel  in  terms  of  competency  and  public  esteem,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
superintendents,  high  school  inspectors  and  special  supervisors  have 
performed  invaluable  service,  particularly  to  rural  education.  In  the 
educational  enterprise,  school  divisions  and  counties  have  reached 
big-business  proportions.  In  this  context  the  worth  of  the  educational 
field-man  has  been  emphasized  in  repeated  and  voluntary  tributes 
directed  to  the  Commission. 

Indeed,  the  provision  of  superintendent  service  by  the  provincial 
government  has  been  quite  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Appointees  have  met  with  favour  almost  invariably.  The  system  is 
flexible,  inasmuch  as  appointees  are  members  of  a  province-wide  staff 
and  are  transferable  readily  from  one  location  to  another  for  good 
reason,  and  without  loss  of  position.  Security  and  tenure  are  high,  as 
in  Canada  generally.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  United  States 
situation,  where  the  majority  of  superintendents  are  locally  employed. 
School  boards  like  the  present  arrangement.  There  seems  to  be  no 
surface  reason  for  change. 

Going  beyond  this  favourable  general  appraisal,  the  Commission 
wishes  to  examine  certain  aspects  of  the  present  scene  in  greater 
detail.  It  feels  that  some  of  the  principles  basic  to  accreditation  should 
apply  also  to  supervision.  None  can  dispute  the  sheer  necessity  of  gov- 
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ernment  appointments  in  the  days  of  small  administrative  units :  few 
other  employing  authorities  possessed  the  money  or  had  need  of  a 
full-time  superintendent.  But  while  numerous  districts  still  occupy 
their  earlier  “small”  status,  the  great  majority  of  rural  schools  now 
operate  in  divisions  and  counties.  Approximately  20  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  demonstrated  that  a  full-time  superintendent  is  the  minimum 
essential. 

Appointment  and  responsibility .  On  the  basis  of  four  consider¬ 
ations  the  Commission  questions  the  provincial  appointment  of  super¬ 
intendents  for  school  divisions  and  counties.  First,  the  Province  is 
perpetuating  a  service  within  the  competence  of  divisions  and  counties, 
although  even  small  towns  may  appoint  their  own  personnel.  Second, 
the  continuation  of  a  practice  no  longer  essential  implies  the  need  for  a 
force  of  employees  to  interpret  and  explain,  to  sell  and  directly  admin¬ 
ister  according  to  “government”  policies  in  many  matters.  The  poten¬ 
tial  for  direct  control  is  inconsistent  with  the  Commission’s  previously 
expressed  views  on  various  matters.  Third,  a  leadership  potential  is  not 
being  realized.  Quite  properly,  civil  servants  cannot  publicly  express 
opposition  to  or  dissent  from  government  policy  without  serious 
breach  of  ethics.  In  a  highly  centralized  educational  system,  qualified, 
independent  and  freely  expressed  public  statements  upon  education 
would  serve  as  a  safeguard  and  as  a  source  of  profitable  suggestion. 
Finally,  the  provincial  superintendent  holds  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position.  While  he  acts  freely  in  many  matters  designated  by  the  board 
with  whom  he  is  associated,  he  is  indisputably  responsible  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  An  interesting  consideration  is  whether  a  superintendent 
could  advise  his  board  in  their  best  interests  notwithstanding  possible 
conflict  with  government  policy.  Provincial  superintendents,  working 
in  their  present  capacity,  must  try  to  serve  two  masters. 

The  combination  of  these  circumstances  seems  to  offend  any 
defensible  concept  of  sound,  responsible  administration  at  the  local 
level. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

175.  That  legal  provision  be  made  whereby  divisions  and  counties 
may  appoint  their  own  superintendent  in  lieu  of  a  provincially-em- 
ployed  superintendent. 

176.  That  the  Province  specify  in  law  such  functions  of  the  locally- 
appointed  superintendent  as  will  safeguard  immediate  provincial 
interest  in  education. 

177.  That  qualifications  with  force  of  law  be  established  to  govern 
eligibility  for  appointments  of  all  superintendents  in  Alberta. 

178.  That  direct  and  indirect  benefits  now  common  to  the  superinten¬ 
dents’  and  teachers’  groups  in  Alberta  be  suitably  preserved  (pension, 
tenure,  etc.). 

179.  That  an  avowed  transition  plan  be  devised  to  effect  the  transfer 
from  provincially  -  appointed  superintendents  to  locally  -  employed 
superintendents  in  divisions  and  counties. 
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Educational  Role.  The  foregoing  proposals  are  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  there  is  still  a  vital — though  largely  changed — role  to 
be  played  by  provincially-appointed  personnel.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  is  a  generalist,  dealing  as  he  must  with  numerous  and  sundry 
problems.  Local  employment  is  both  economic  and  desirable. 

The  need  for  provincial  personnel  lies  largely  in  special  services 
wherein  the  local  employment  of  a  specialist  is  uneconomic  and 
generally  not  feasible.  Numerous  recommendations  in  briefs  revealed 
widespread  desires  that  such  specialized  assistance  be  made  available 
to  teachers.  Among  such  recommendations  were  requests  for  special 
supervisors  in  dramatics,  libraries,  guidance,  French,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  music,  mathematics,  and  other  fields.  Such  requests  were 
strengthened  by  broader  recommendations  regarding  special  super¬ 
visors  in  all  academic  subjects.  While  the  scope  of  recommendations 
goes  beyond  what  seems  immediately  reasonable,  the  evidence  supports 
a  need  for  specialists. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  one  consultant  in  each  field  might 
not  return  great  dividends,  but  to  the  degree  possible  the  Province 
should  gradually  establish  specialist  services  on  a  decentralized, 
regional  basis.  The  nucleus  of  regional  organization  is  established  in 
zones  and  high  school  inspectorates.  The  Community  College  region 
may  prove  to  be  a  suitable  alternative  to  existing  regions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

180.  That  the  Province  enter  the  service  field  of  supervision  through 
the  provision  of  highly  qualified  and  specialized  regional  consultants. 

181.  That  the  development  of  a  regional  system  of  special  services 
be  coordinated  with  the  plan  of  transfer  away  from  provincially- 
appointed  generalists ,  and,  include ,  as  required,  more  training  or  re¬ 
training  of  present  field  personnel. 

182.  That  the  immediate  nucleus  of  each  regional  office  include  high 
school  inspectors,  specialist  personnel  in  reading,  English  language, 
guidance;  and  superintendents  required  to  inspect  rural  and  small 
urban  schools  which  are  independent  of  divisions  and  counties. 

Salaries.  These  are  governed  by  their  classification  within  the 
civil  service  hierarchy.  Superintendents  are  at  present  grossly  under¬ 
paid  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  their  duties,  the  salaries  of  prin¬ 
cipals  and  of  some  other  educational  personnel  over  whom  they  have 
direct  and  indirect  jurisdiction.  This  situation  has  been  a  source  of 
grievance. 

In  order  to  improve  superintendents’  salaries,  it  has  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  that  the  British  Columbia  plan  be  adopted.  This 
plan  preserves  provincial  employment  but  permits  the  school  authority 
of  the  area  in  which  the  superintendent  works  to  supplement  his 
salary.  Unfortunately,  it  avoids  coming  to  grips  with  other  problems 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

School  boards  may  oppose  any  move  which  adds  to  the  local 
share  of  the  education  bill.  If  they  do,  the  British  Columbia  plan  would 
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meet  this  objection.  Similarly,  the  recommendations  made  herein  will 
be  opposed.  To  meet  the  objection  to  local  employment,  appropriate 
grants  are  required. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

183.  That  the  Department  of  Education  pay  grants  to  local  authori¬ 
ties  who  employ  superintendents,  according  to  a  true  equalization 
principle,  or  failing  this,  in  amounts  which  would  be  equal  to  the  salary 
paid  the  superintendent  if  he  were  provincially -employed. 

THE  PRINCIPALSHIP 

Changes  in  the  work  of  superintendents  and  inspectors  have  been 
paralleled  by  minor  changes  in  the  work  of  school  principals.  Through¬ 
out  the  years,  Alberta  education  has  benefitted  greatly  from  the  work 
of  outstanding  principals  who  have  possessed  knowledge,  administra¬ 
tive  capacity  and  imagination.  But  the  achievement  of  principalships 
has  at  times  been  based  upon  miscellaneous  and  even  questionable 
factors.  Seniority,  personality,  teaching  success  and,  at  times,  just 
availability,  have  been  major  qualifications  of  the  past.  The  familiar 
clerkship  nature  of  the  principal’s  job  has  been  supported  by  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  principal  as  a  disciplinarian,  custodian  of 
supplies  and  a  reporter  to  the  school  board. 

In  recent  decades  there  has  been  growing  awareness  of  the  greater 
potential  of  this  office.  School  boards  look  to  the  principal  for  educa¬ 
tional  leadership.  They  see  the  principal  as  the  educational  manager 
of  an  investment  which  may  approximate  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  They  require  someone  who  will  know  the  school — its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  They  expect  him  to  correct  deficiencies,  or  at  least 
to  be  able  to  arrange  correction.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  change  are 
well  stated  in  a  paper  prepared  especially  for  the  Commission : 

Many  factors  were  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  change  in  the  principal- 
ships.  Schools  rapidly  grew  in  size,  a  broader  curriculum  was  introduced,  the  grade 
inclusions  of  many  schools  were  increased.  With  the  introduction  of  the  school 
division  the  inspector  became  a  superintendent  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  duties 
which  reduced  the  amount  of  personal  attention  which  he  could  give  to  individual 
schools  in  his  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  these  factors  coincided  with  a  new  realization 
of  the  imoortance  of  supervision  in  the  schools  together  with  an  awareness  that 
much  of  the  required  supervision  could  be  adequately  performed  only  by  a  person 
who  was  involved  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school  rather  than  by  a  periodic  visitor.2 

Many  principals,  particularly  in  larger  schools,  have  adopted  their 
proper  leadership  functions.  Factors  contributing  to  their  success  are 
numerous :  realization  of  need,  in-service  education  including  system 
seminars  and  the  province-wide  Principals’  Leadership  Course, 
further  formal  education  in  administration.  There  is  noticeable  lag 
between  the  new  role  of  the  principal  and  the  official  statement  of  his 
duties. 


2J.  H.  M.  Andrews,  Duties  of  School  Principals  in  Alberta,  p.  1. 
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There  appear  to  be  few  statements  of  the  duties  of  principals  currently  in 
effect  in  the  province  which  have  been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  the 
position.  The  School  Act,  itself  retains  a  statement  of  duties  of  principals  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  position  as  it  formerly  was.  It  would  seem  that  there  has 
been  sufficient  change  in  the  position  to  warrant  official  recognition  in  official 
statements  of  duties.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  failure  to  modify  the  official  state¬ 
ments  of  duties  may  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  principals  to  perform  their 
extended  duties.3 

The  paper  continues  by  stressing  the  need  for  job  specification 
which  will  serve  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  principalship,  serve  as  a 
means  of  fixing  responsibility,  and  provide  a  basis  for  delegating 
authority.  Any  official  specification  of  principal’s  duties  should  be 
most  detailed  with  regard  to  his  responsibilities  at  the  provincial  level. 
At  the  local  level  it  should  be  specific  in  statement  of  responsibility, 
but  general  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  details  of  policy  unfettered  by 
provincial  prescription.  Detailed  practices,  or  means  of  exercising 
authority,  cannot  be  prescribed  from  school  to  school. 

The  proposals  of  the  special  paper  were  based  upon  study  of  the 
Alberta  School  Act,  Acts  of  other  provinces,  and  numerous  school 
board  policy  statements  now  in  use  in  cities,  divisions  and  counties. 
The  original  draft  of  proposed  duties  was  discussed  with  university 
staff  and  some  forty  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  from 
various  parts  of  Canada.  Finally,  upon  their  receipt  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  they  were  submitted  to  the  Association  of  School  Superintendents 
and  Inspectors  of  Alberta  for  their  remarks.  It  has  been  encouraging 
to  note  that  minor  differences  only  arose,  and  that  approval  of  the 
following  proposed  duties  may  be  considered  unanimous. 

The  principal  shall  be  responsible  to  the  board  through  the  superintendent 
for  the  general  administration  and  supervision  of  the  school,  including  the  follow¬ 
ing  duties: 

1.  Organizing  the  program  of  the  school  by  means  which  include  allocating 
duties  of  teachers  and  vice-principals,  classifying  pupils,  and  scheduling  classes. 

2.  Attending  to  the  general  welfare,  health  and  safety  of  pupils  and  making 
recommendations  respecting  conditions  which  may  require  special  attention. 

3.  Ensuring  that  discipline  is  maintained  in  the  school  and  its  related 
activities. 

4.  Ensuring  that  janitorial  services  are  properly  carried  forward  and  that 
adequate  care  is  taken  of  all  school  property. 

5.  Submitting  reports  on  aspects  of  the  operation  of  the  school  as  required 
by  the  board,  the  superintendent,  or  the  Department. 

6.  Making  recommendations  regarding  expenditures  for  facilities,  equipment, 
supplies  and  other  items  considered  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  effective  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  school. 

7.  Exercising  leadership  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
program. 

8.  Adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  conditions  of  the  school  where  local 
discretion  is  permissible. 

9.  Fostering  desirable  relationships  within  the  school  and  between  the 
school  and  the  community. 


3Andrews,  p.  2. 
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The  Commission  holds  the  principalship  to  be  so  crucial  as  to  lie 
next  to  properly  qualified  teachers  in  order  of  importance.  Both  legal 
requirements  and  practical  necessities  for  designating  someone  as 
principal  will  cause  this  office  to  be  filled  by  many  unqualified  persons 
for  some  time  in  the  future.  It  is  important,  however,  to  take  positive 
action  toward  the  ideal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

184.  That  desirable  qualifications  be  established  with  regard  to  the 
principalship  in  Alberta. 

185.  That  job  specifications  as  indicated  in  this  report  be  included  in 
the  School  Act  to  clarify  and  give  status  to  the  full  scope  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal's  duties. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  some  of  the  duties  proposed  are 
consistent  with  the  concept  of  accredited  schools.  The  Commission  has 
recommended  previously  that  qualified  principals  be  an  essential 
condition  of  accreditation.  A  Master’s  degree  in  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  its  equivalent  would  seem  to  be  a  major  item  of  qualification 
in  this  regard.  This  level  of  education  would  assist  greatly  in  the 
preparation  of  principals  to  exercise  full  duties  in  accredited  schools. 

While  it  will  be  unrealistic  for  some  time  to  assume  that  prin¬ 
cipals  cannot  be  appointed  unless  they  are  duly  qualified,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  their  lack  of  qualification  will  have  direct  bearing  on 
the  status  of  the  school  (accredited  or  non-accredited)  and  upon  the 
scope  of  duties  they  will  be  permitted  to  perform. 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSISTANTS 

In  many  school  situations  the  scope  of  administration  is  more 
accurately  reflected  in  the  numbers  of  ‘‘special”  positions  created  than 
by  the  scope  of  services  rendered.  Nevertheless  there  has  accumulated 
from  numerous  efficient  systems  a  body  of  exprience  which  testifies  to 
the  need  for  vice-principals,  special  supervisors  and  assistants  to  the 
superintendent. 

The  Commission  has  proposed,  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report, 
that  provincial  regional  offices  could  be  quite  effective  in  supplying 
widespread  specialized  services  in  various  phases  of  education.  It  has 
implied  that  a  competent  generalist,  such  as  a  superintendent,  could 
draw  upon  such  services  and  deploy  them,  periodically,  where  they  are 
required. 

In  larger  school  divisions  and  counties,  and  in  many  urban  areas, 
responsibilities  for  the  whole  scope  of  duties  required  of  the  boards’ 
chief  executive  officer  have  created  need  for  assistant  superintendents 
who  could  devote  their  time  to  classroom  visitation  solely.  To  the 
degree  that  such  personnel  are  necessary,  their  employment  should 
continue  to  be  encouraged  by  the  grants  structure.  In  like  manner,  the 
school  population  of  an  area  may  be  so  large  as  to  warrant  special 
supervisors,  although  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  extent  of  need  for  both 
kinds  of  assistants  to  superintendents  is  not  clear.  The  Department  of 
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Education  could  undertake  study  as  a  basis  for  advice  to  boards — a 
necessity,  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  approve  payment  of  grants. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

186.  That  the  Department  of  Education ,  with  other  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  intensify  efforts  to  gauge  the  needs  for  professional  assistant 
personnel  in  local  school  systems. 

The  same  considerations  are  pertinent  to  assistants  required 
within  a  school  to  develop  its  full  potential.  As  part  of  a  school  system, 
any  school  will  have  access  to  personnel  employed  by  the  system.  In 
larger  schools,  principals  frequently  require  assistants,  such  as  in 
guidance,  reading  and  the  vice-principalship.  It  is  essential  that  the 
needs  for  such  assistants  be  determined  accurately.  At  present,  in 
many  larger  schools,  the  need  exceeds  the  supply.  Here,  more  qualified 
personnel  must  be  added.  In  smaller  schools  each  employee  may  be 
required  to  teach  most  of  the  day;  the  size  of  the  school  does  not 
warrant  a  full-time  service ;  personnel  are  supposed  to  perform  duties 
for  which  they  have  little  competence  and  no  training. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

187.  That  as  a  service  to  local  systems,  the  Department  of  Education 
sponsor  continued  study  of  the  optimum  assistant  and  special  staff 
required  to  operate  effectively  schools  of  varying  sizes. 

The  Commission  reiterates  its  conviction  that  offices  created  are 
not  equal  to  services  rendered.  No  position  should  be  filled  by  other 
than  qualified  personnel,  and  only  where  the  size  of  the  school  warrants 
the  full-time  service.  It  is,  indeed,  questionable  whether  a  vice-principal 
should  be  a  legal  requirements  in  every  eight-teacher  school.4 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELLING  PERSONNEL 

To  judge  from  both  curriculum  and  pupil  personnel  problems  of 
the  public  school  system,  guidance  and  counselling  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  major  special  services  required. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  briefs  presented  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  made  recommendations  on  guidance  and  counselling.  While 
opinions  were  varied,  all  supported  improved  and  extended  services. 
Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  way  the  present  service  is 
being  carried  out.  It  was  stated  that  the  privacy  of  the  home  might 
be  invaded,  that  parents  were  not  kept  informed,  and  that  poor  advice 
had  been  given.  The  major  criticisms,  however,  were  that  teachers 
lacking  the  essential  personal  characteristics,  and  with  little  or  no 
preparation,  were  assigned  to  the  counselling  job.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  engaged  in  providing  the  guidance  and  counselling  services 
stated  that  too  little  time  was  allowed,  that  other  teaching  duties  cur¬ 
tailed  both  time  and  energy,  that  too  many  students  were  assigned 


4The  School  Act  with  amendments  up  to  and  including  1967,  Section  370  (2). 
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to  one  counsellor  to  permit  satisfactory  work,  and  that  the  use  of  un¬ 
trained  people  as  teacher-counsellors  severely  handicapped  the  guid¬ 
ance  work. 

The  Commission  is  keenly  aware  that  in  Alberta  the  main  body 
of  the  guidance  movement,  like  others,  has  lain  in  paper  work  rather 
than  in  the  planned  and  systematic  preparation  of  personnel ;  and  that 
while  attempts  at  guidance  are  almost  universal,  only  a  handful  of 
competent  practitioners  exists. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

188.  That  a  thorough  study  of  the  extent ,  nature,  and  quality  of  the 
\ present  guidance  services  in  the  Province  be  made. 

189.  That  since  specialized  skills  are  required  to  perform  the  guid¬ 
ance  function  adequately ,  these  services  be  withheld  until  suitable 
personnel  are  available. 

190.  That ,  at  all  levels,  persons  assigned  to  counselling  services  be 
rigidly  selected  as  to  personality ,  preparation  and  interest. 

Guidance  seeks  to  assist  students  to  make  wise  decisions  in  the 
educational  and  vocational  fields,  and  to  deal  with  personal  problems 
which  interfere  clearly  with  success  in  school.  Guidance  services  are 
not  disciplinary  decisions  nor  remedial  teaching,  although  they  are 
concerned,  among  other  things,  with  causes  of  problems  related  to 
both  behaviour  and  achievement.  Even  in  city  schools,  surveys  reveal 
that  services  are  most  inadequate  for  the  need  shown.  Rural  parents 
realize  the  need  for  guidance  services,  their  needs  being  perhaps  even 
more  acute  with  the  changing  rural  pattern.  The  very  fact  that  those 
continuing  in  high  school  are  both  more  numerous  and  more  varied  in 
ability,  coupled  with  the  need  for  high  school  education  under  today’s 
employment  conditions,  indicates  a  greater  need  than  ever  before  for 
guidance  services  to  all  students.  The  Commission  has  already  urged 
the  provision  of  guidance  specialists  in  regional  offices. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

191.  That  as  soon  as  qualified  personnel  are  available,  all  school 
systems,  rural  and  urban,  initiate  or  extend  guidance  and  counselling 
services  to  meet  their  needs. 

Guidance  services  are  related  to  matters  such  as  tests,  gifted  or 
slow  learners,  advice  as  to  educational  or  vocational  courses — all  of 
which  require  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  school  enterprise  in 
addition  to  appropriate  special  training.  While  guidance  personnel  will 
need  to  confer  with  outside  specialists,  the  parents  and  the  clergy,  it 
seems  essential  that  school  counsellors  be  qualified  teachers  and  have 
had  teaching  experience. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

192.  That  a  plan  be  sponsored  immediately  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  trustees,  teachers  and  the  University,  whereby  the  supply 
of  qualified  guidance  personnel  may  be  increased  to  meet  present  needs. 
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193.  That  guidance  and  counselling  personnel  he  selected  from  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  with  appropriate  experience. 

194.  That  financial  assistance  he  available  for  selected  teachers  wish¬ 
ing  to  enrol  in  special  courses  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  various 
phases  of  guidance  and  counselling  work. 

At  present,  secondary  schools  have  only  a  fraction  of  the  coun¬ 
sellors  they  need.  There  are  none  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  two 
cities,  five  Visiting  Teachers  assigned  to  elementary  schools  are  doing 
a  creditable  job :  it  would  seem  that  this  service  could  be  extended  with 
benefit.  Full  use  should  be  made  of  Federal  Mental  Health  Grants  in  the 
form  of  bursaries  for  training  of  selected  persons  as  Visiting  Teachers. 
In  Edmonton,  the  attendance  officer  is  a  qualified  social  worker  who 
serves  as  a  liaison  between  school  and  home,  much  as  do  Visiting 
Teachers.  These  developments  appear  to  be  useful  means  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  work  of  qualified  guidance  personnel. 

Although  Recommendation  83  of  this  report  urged  a  minimum 
level  of  preparation  of  prospective  guidance  personnel  before  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  offer  service,  the  present  Junior  Certificate  would  appear 
to  require  upgrading  before  its  possession  represents  adequate  train¬ 
ing.  At  present  the  Junior  Certificate  may  be  secured  by  any  candidate 
upon  the  earning  of  a  teaching  certificate  and  the  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  three  courses — one  of  which  is  a  common  requirement  of  the 
undergraduate  program,  and  the  other  two  of  which  are  necessarily 
undergraduate  courses  also.  This  represents  inadequate  preparation. 
The  Commission  considers  specialization  to  be  the  function  of  a  gradu¬ 
ate  program,  not  part  of  a  basic  teacher-training  course. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

195.  That  the  requirements  for  a  Junior  Certificate  in  guidance  he 
reviewed  and  revised. 

196.  That  courses  towards  both  the  Junior  and  Senior  Certificate  he 
offered  as  a  special  program  and  at  the  graduate  level  only. 

OFFICE  ASSISTANTS 

The  highs  and  the  lows  of  principals’  performances  range  as 
widely  as  those  of  teaching,  and  generalization  may  do  injustice  to 
many  people.  In  education  as  a  whole,  however,  administration  at  the 
school  level  has  been  characterized  largely  by  activities  not  requiring 
much  educational  competence.  Both  tradition  and  necessity  drive 
highly  qualified  principals  to  tasks  which  appear  routine  and  trivial  in 
the  light  of  their  experience  and  education.  The  same  condition  pre¬ 
vails  with  many  superintendents  and  inspectors,  although  in  all  cases 
one  must  recognize  growing  awareness  of  this  fault. 

Any  employing  authority  convinced  of  the  need  for  leadership 
and  the  crisp,  effective  operation  of  a  school  should  recognize  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  requiring  or  permitting  well  qualified  personnel  to  act  as 
clerks,  dispensers  of  supplies  and  collectors  of  “late”  slips.  School 
boards  are  by  no  means  entirely  to  blame;  lack  of  vision  and  in- 
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sensitivity  to  the  job  to  be  done  sidetrack  some  principals  into  the 
welcome  relief  of  small  chores.  The  Commission  does  not  suggest  that 
a  full  quota  of  office  help  be  placed  in  all  schools,  pending  the  day 
when  all  principals  will  know  how  to  exercise  their  proper  functions. 
Nor  does  it  suggest  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  “time  off”  from  instruction 
duties  in  all  schools.  School  boards,  however,  can  become  increasingly 
aware  of  situations  in  which  staff  and  time  can  be  used  effectively,  and 
to  work  judiciously  toward  improved  conditions.  Although  school 
boards  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  quality  of  personnel  employed  or  the 
conditions  in  which  they  work,  the  onus  now  lies  on  the  profession — 
principals  and  superintendents  alike — to  demonstrate  their  merits. 

The  degree  of  interest  recently  demonstrated  by  school  boards  in 
developing  the  principalship  is  a  good  indication  of  their  willingness 
to  play  their  part.  The  challenge  is  to  the  profession  to  become  quali¬ 
fied,  to  be  imaginative,  and  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  services. 
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CHAPTER  26 

SUPPORTING  SERVICES 

The  implementation  of  any  curriculum  taught  by  even  the  best  of 
teachers  relies  upon  numerous  allied  services  without  which  the  main 
function  of  the  school  system  would  collapse.  These  enabling  features 
may  be  termed  supporting  services.  They  have  no  significance  other 
than  to  implement  and  facilitate  the  effective  and  continuous  operation 
of  the  instructional  program.  They  are  fundamental,  however,  to  a 
degree  which  is  more  fully  acknowledged  than  practiced. 

Several  supporting  services  have  been  treated  in  previous  chap¬ 
ters  :  curriculum,  teacher  education,  examinations  and  school  organiz¬ 
ation.  This  chapter  will  bring  together  and  treat  other  supporting 
services  which  in  their  own  right  warrant  specific  mention. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOOK  BRANCH 

The  School  Book  Branch  offers  services  which  have  been  familiar 
to  school  boards,  principals  and  teachers  for  decades.  Its  original 
purpose  was  to  procure  at  reasonable  prices  and  make  available  to  the 
myriads  of  districts  such  books  as  were  indispensable  to  the  schools’ 
conduct.  Its  present  purpose  remains  unchanged,  although  the  growth 
of  Alberta’s  school  system  has  expanded  school  book  business  enor¬ 
mously. 

More  specifically,  the  School  Book  Branch  operates  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  but  is  charged  with  paying  its  own  way.  Considering  its 
reliance  upon  the  more  or  less  systematic  ordering  of  books  by  local 
authorities  and  its  volume  of  business —  nearly  two  million  dollars  in 
the  current  year — it  is  a  tribute  to  management  that  it  has  operated  so 
effectively  within  its  terms  of  reference.  The  Branch  represents  the 
sole  official  agency  in  Alberta  to  which  publishers  will  supply  author¬ 
ized  texts,  workbooks  and  secondary  references.  While  this  arrange¬ 
ment  represents  monopoly,  its  virtues  lie  in  bulk  ordering  and  the 
ability  to  deliver  books  to  any  child  in  Alberta  at  a  uniform,  stated, 
retail  price.  Its  disadvantages  are  related  to  the  task  of  supplying  from 
one  central  point  all  texts  used  in  Alberta,  and  in  its  reliance  upon 
ordering  authorities  to  anticipate  correctly  and  order  early. 

The  Branch  utilizes  two  chief  systems  of  distribution:  its  dis¬ 
count  applies  to  direct  orders  from  school  boards  or  from  private 
businesses  who  order  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars.  Schools  are  free  to 
secure  their  books  through  either  channel.  The  Branch  considers  pri¬ 
vate  businesses  who  order  for  schools  to  be  agents,  and  specifies  that 
books  may  not  be  sold  in  excess  of  the  Branch’s  regular  retail  prices. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  Branch  charges  prices  higher  than 
those  for  which  identical  books  can  be  purchased  in  retail  stores.  The 
Commission  cannot  accept  the  validity  of  this  contention  with  regard 
to  authorized  texts,  workbooks  and  authorized  secondary  references. 
Branch  prices  have  not  increased  for  these  books  for  two  years.  Other 
books — free  reading,  for  example — are  not  stocked  exclusively  by  the 
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School  Book  Branch.  While  its  prices  for  hard-back  editions  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  retail  stores,  the  latter  stock  and  sell  cheaper 
soft-back  or  paper-back  reprints.  This  fact  may  account  for  some  com¬ 
plaints.  The  Commission  does  not  consider  these  exceptions,  or  others, 
to  negate  the  desirability  of  continuing  School  Book  Branch  services. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  stabilizing  impact  of  the  Branch  upon 
both  supply  and  cost,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  its  efforts 
have  prevented  chaotic  conditions. 

The  development  of  a  textbook  rental  plan  in  Alberta  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  set  of  influences.  Pupils  are  receiving  books  at  fractions  of 
their  retail  costs,  ordering  and  control  are  becoming  more  systematic, 
and  the  Branch’s  contacts  with  local  areas  should  become  more  con¬ 
sistent  and  reliable.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  students  in 
grades  I-IX  now  receive  their  books  through  the  rental  plan. 

Certain  problems  remain.  At  the  local  level,  the  administration  of 
book  supplies  must  become  more  efficient.  Many  boards,  parents, 
teachers  and  principals  hold  the  Branch  responsible  for  satisfying 
immediately  last-minute  orders.  At  the  curriculum  committee  level, 
it  seems  that  new  authorizations  are  permitted  without  full  knowledge 
that  adequate  supplies  will  be  available.  Frequently  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  blame,  for  various  problems  of  supply  may  be  difficult  to  anticipate. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  boards  cannot  hold  the  Branch  re¬ 
sponsible  unless  orders  are  placed  in  April ;  and  at  the  provincial  level 
a  delay  of  one  year  in  authorization  would  be  preferable  to  authoriz¬ 
ation  without  adequate  supply.  It  is  equally  true  that  teachers  and 
principals  who  wish  to  exercise  choice  have  responsibilities  to  ensure 
adequate  supply  and  to  order  early.  Principals,  especially,  must  be 
made  responsible  for  appraising  the  needs  of  their  schools,  for  order¬ 
ing  early,  and  for  seeing  that  their  choices  are  implemented  in  the 
following  year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

197.  That  school  hoards  throughout  Alberta  as  a  whole  develop  more 
effective  methods  and  fix  responsibility  for  securing  an  early  appraisal 
of  next  year’s  book  requirements. 

198.  That  the  School  Book  Branch  reemphasize  to  school  boards  that 
it  cannot  accept  responsibility  for  immediate  delivery  unless  orders  are 
placed  prior  to  a  specified  date. 

Although  the  above  reforms  would  reduce  the  major  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  dissatisfactions,  it  seems  clear  that  the  necessity  for  the 
Branch  to  pay  its  own  way  on  an  annual  basis  encourages  short  supply 
in  preference  to  overstocking  to  guarantee  adequate  supply.  The 
service  nature  of  the  Branch  will  be  defeated  if  all  its  relationships 
with  local  boards  are  designed  merely  to  balance  books  and  keep  in¬ 
ventory  to  a  minimum.  In  view  of  government  monopoly,  the  matter  of 
adequate  and  immediate  supply  should  assume  top  priority  as  one  of 
the  Branch  objectives. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  BRANCH 

This  Branch  has  rendered  outstanding  service  for  many  years.  Its 
role  has  been  particularly  important  to  people  in  smaller  schools  and 
in  isolated  areas.  Its  efforts  have  received  nothing  but  hearty  com¬ 
mendation. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  objective  of  School  Health  Services  is  the  promotion  of  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  standard  of  physical,  mental  and  social  health  in  children  of  school  age.1 

Although  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  child  rests  with  his 
parents,  it  is  recognized  that  poor  health  (whether  physical  or  mental) 
can  interfere  with  learning  and  full  general  development.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  drawing  together  large  groups  of  children  facilitates 
the  spread  of  communicable  diseases.  For  these  reasons  alone,  the 
school  has  a  responsibility  towards  the  health  of  its  students.  And  its 
opportunities  are  manifold:  it  can  detect,  suggest  examination,  and 
provide  knowledge  of  treatment  which  is  readily  available;  it  can 
point  out  the  handicapping  effects  of  poor  health  on  the  child’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  school ;  it  can  work  closely  with  provincial  welfare  authorities 
in  cases  where  parents  are  unable  to  finance  treatment ;  it  can  insist  on 
removal  from  the  classroom  of  children  whose  health  jeopardizes  that 
of  other  children.  In  the  end,  of  course,  the  parents  must  decide  as 
to  treatment  and  the  choice  of  physician.  Groups  appearing  before  the 
Commission  judged  the  school  health  program  as  being  deficient  in 
detecting  and  treating  sight,  hearing,  and  dental  troubles.  They  urged 
the  schools  to  improve  their  services. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  the  school  cannot  enter  the  medical 
business.  But  in  addition  to  its  responsibility  to  inform  parents  of 
defects  which  hinder  a  child’s  progress  in  school,  it  has  a  larger 
responsibility  to  act  in  an  intelligent  and  cooperative  manner  regard¬ 
ing  all  community  health  problems.  Sensitivity  and  careful  judgment 
are  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  both  responsibilities.  Two  de¬ 
ficiencies  exist:  the  school  is  not  generally  exercising  its  specific 
functions  fully,  nor  are  other  health  agencies  utilizing  the  school  as 
an  agency  which  can  cooperate  more  fully  with  them. 

School  personnel  are  primarily  trained  in  and  directly  responsible 
for  educational  duties.  Some  special  staff  can  detect  and  diagnose 
educational  problems  based  in  physical  and  mental  ills.  It  is  imperative, 
however,  that  they  know  the  bounds  of  their  proper  functions  and 
establish  liaison  with  medical  practitioners,  guidance  clinics,  educa¬ 
tional  clinics  and  psychiatric  units  operated  by  highly-trained  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel.  Not  infrequently,  school  staffs  are  unqualified  to 
serve  their  proper  function,  a  condition  compounded  by  the  absence 
of  adequate  consultative  services.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  two¬ 
fold  :  to  provide  trained  educational  personnel,  and  to  make  available 
adequate  diagnostic  and  treatment  services. 


^rief  of  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  Supplementary  Memorandum  No.  5, 

p.  182. 
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There  is  an  obvious  danger  that  the  need  to  train  teachers  for 
health  services  will  encroach  unduly  upon  time  they  have  available 
for  training  and  teaching  in  the  normal  health  school  situation.  There 
is  danger,  too,  that  some  knowledge  and  undue  concern  will  develop 
preoccupation  with  physical  and  mental  problems  in  exaggerated 
degree.  To  avoid  the  impotent  thrusting  of  responsibilities  indiscrim¬ 
inately  into  the  school,  the  general  approach  to  health  problems  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Commission  is  one  which  envisions  increased  physical 
and  mental  health  services  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Municipal  Health  units. 

Accordingly,  the  training  of  teachers  with  regard  to  health  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  restricted  to  a  knowledge  of  services  available,  and  of  the 
teachers’  proper  action  towards  pupils,  parents  and  specialized  health 
personnel. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

199.  That  a  survey  of  school-health  services  be  conducted  to  ascertain 
the  effectiveness  of  present  operations. 

200.  That  further  study  be  given  to  the  fullest  form  of  school-health 
cooperation,  with  a  view  to  exercising  leadership  and  developing  an 
effective  province-wide  health  service. 

201.  That  the  needs  for  increasing  Department  of  Health  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  Health  Services  be  appraised,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  over¬ 
come  inadequacies. 

202.  That  at  each  school  of  sufficient  enrolment,  or  at  some  other 
generally  accessible  location  in  the  school  system,  or  both,  appropriate 
facilities  be  provided  for  the  conduct  of  health  services  in  their  initial 
stages. 

203.  That  schools  or  school  systems  be  enabled  to  employ  or  have 
ready  access  to  educational  personnel  knowledgeable  in  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools'  proper  function  re  health  services 
and  first  aid. 

204.  That  an  appraisal  be  made  and  suitable  action  be  taken  regard¬ 
ing  the  needs  for  and  the  plan  of  health  service  training  of  teachers 
through  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  in-service  education  projects. 

205.  That  the  examination  of  all  children  upon  entry  to  grade  1  be 
required,  and  that  thereafter  periodic  examinations  be  conducted 
throughout  the  school. 


GUIDANCE  CLINICS 

From  time  to  time  the  behavioral,  emotional  and  educational 
problems  of  school  children  require  a  type  of  treatment  which  the 
guidance  and  counselling  services  of  the  schools  are  not  equipped  to 
handle.  Such  cases  are  referred,  where  possible,  to  the  Alberta  Provin¬ 
cial  Guidance  Clinics.  School  children  constitute  the  major  case  load: 
of  the  new  cases  at  the  clinics  in  1956  and  1957,  74  and  71  per  cent, 
respectively,  were  in  the  5-18  year  age  group. 
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The  clinics  are  operated  under  the  Mental  Health  Division  of  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Health  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  good 
mental  health  and  preventing  mental  ill-health.  They  provide  a 
valuable  service  which  at  present  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other 
agency.  School  authorities  should  continue  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  them. 

However,  unless  the  clinics  are  adequately  staffed  and  easily 
available  throughout  the  province,  their  service  is  necessarily  cur¬ 
tailed.  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  to  it,  the  Commission  con¬ 
cludes  that  neither  condition  applies.  There  are  three  full-time  clinics 
located  in  Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Lethbridge,  but  only  one  is  fully 
staffed.  There  are  part-time  clinics  in  the  Ponoka-Red  Deer  area.  These 
provide  some  travelling-clinic  service,  but  they  give  only  one  day  every 
two  months,  or  visit  areas  only  twice  a  year,  or  require  persons  to  go 
to  the  cities.  These  conditions  limit  the  services  almost  to  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  becomes  virtually  impossible.  In  addition,  the  staff  work 
load  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  is  much  heavier  than  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  handled. 

Various  estimates  of  the  number  of  guidance  clinics  required  on 
the  basis  of  population  to  be  served  are  available.  The  Commission 
accepts  the  estimate  of  the  Gordon  Commission,  which  advises  one 
clinic  with  a  staff  of  ten  for  each  200,000  of  mixed  rural  and  urban 
population.  On  this  basis,  the  need  in  Alberta  would  be  for  six  to  seven 
full-time  clinics  with  a  total  staff  of  between  60  and  70.  Alberta  falls 
far  short  of  this  standard.  As  a  result,  school  children  in  particular  are 
being  deprived  of  a  service  which  would  assist  them  to  normal  growth 
and  development. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  untreated  maladjustments  in  other¬ 
wise  normal  children  can  reap  a  crippling  harvest  in  undeveloped 
ability,  educational  limitations,  vocational  and  citizenship  problems. 
Guidance  clinics  working  in  close  cooperation  with  school  guidance 
and  counselling  services  can  provide  help  which  will  keep  such  results 
to  a  minimum. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

206.  That  Guidance  Clinics,  adequately  staffed,  to  provide  both 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  be  established  to  serve  all  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  Alberta. 


FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS 

It  has  been  said  that  no  investment  will  pay  dividends  equal  to 
the  return  on  money  invested  in  developing  the  talents  and  skills  of 
promising  students.  Appreciation  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  has 
been  rather  slow  to  gain  widespread  acceptance  in  Canada.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  there  is  ample  evidence  today  that  individuals,  corporations  and 
educational  authorities  are  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  importance  of 
systematic  programs  of  financial  aid. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  have  always  been 
available,  but  these  have  affected  only  a  minute  percentage  of  the  total 
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student  population ;  until  recently  very  few  were  available  at  the  high 
school  level,  where  they  could  serve  as  the  greatest  deterrent  to  wast¬ 
age  of  potential  intellectual  resources.  That  the  situation  has  rapidly 
changed  for  the  better  in  the  last  few  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
last  three  years,  is  cause  for  considerable  satisfaction.  Those  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  instituting  substantial  programs 
of  student  aid  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts,  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  expand  and  develop  coordinated  programs  in  keeping 
with  the  need  for  a  greatly  increased  mobilization  of  intellectual 
resources. 

While  accurate  and  all-inclusive  figures  are  hard  to  secure,  provin¬ 
cial  Department  of  Education  records  show  that  in  the  academic  year 
1958-59  funds  expended  for  student  aid  in  Alberta  were  as  follows : 


Total  grants  .  $  60,000 

Loans  .  135,000 

Total  expenditure .  $195,000 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  monies  spent  to  aid  nurses  in 
training,  nor  students  taking  vocational  training  courses.  On  a  na¬ 
tional  scale,  Report  No.  2  of  the  Industrial  Foundation  on  Education 
states  that  the  total  value  of  funds  spent  in  Canada  in  1957  was  $10,- 
031,600,  and  that  the  total  number  of  graduates  and  undergraduates 
assisted  was  27,400. 

The  major  portion  of  student  aid  funds,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  expended  on  programs  at  the  university  level.  Although 
these  have  been  increased  spectacularly  in  the  last  two  years,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  even  as  late  as  1958  the  total  amount  of  money 
recorded  as  having  been  spent  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  bursaries  or 
loans,  was  only  $10,000,000,  approximately,  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  receiving  such  assistance  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  university  enrolment. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  development  yet  to  be  attained  in  stu¬ 
dent  aid  programs  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  for  the  academic 
year  1957-58  only  7.5  per  cent  of  students’  costs  were  covered  by  aid 
programs  in  that  year.2  The  proportion  of  the  total  student  population 
receiving  some  aid  was  estimated  at  35  per  cent.  Student  aid  programs 
have  been  greatly  increased  since  1956-57,  but  when  it  is  recognized 
that  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  still  reserved  for  university  students  it 
can  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  at  the  high  school  level. 

General  Needs 

The  great  acceleration  of  technological  progress  during  and  par¬ 
ticularly  since  World  War  II  has  brought  nations  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  remain  competitive  is  to 


2The  Industrial  Foundation  on  Education,  The  Case  for  Increasing  Student 
Aid  (unpublished  document),  1958,  p.  17. 
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have  a  much  larger  pool  of  highly-trained  manpower  than  was  ever 
necessary  before.  And  unless  we  are  to  focus  all  our  efforts  on  physical 
survival  and  materialism,  there  are  equally  urgent  needs  in  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  social  sciences.  This  new  awareness  has  led  to  new  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  potential  human  resources  and  a  consequent  alarm  at 
their  wastage.  It  is  clearly  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  ensure 
that  all  young  people  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
potential  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  lack  of  money. 

The  acceptance  of  this  thesis  involves  the  necessity  for  some  real¬ 
istic  thinking  on  the  part  of  educational  authorities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  parents  and  students  on  the  other.  It  should  be  axiomatic  that 
a  public  authority  in  providing  financial  assistance  must  insist  that  the 
individual  make  effective  use  of  the  time.  Similarly,  the  student  bene¬ 
ficiary  must  be  firmly  impressed  with  the  view  that  this  opportunity  is 
being  given  to  him  as  a  privilege  which  he  must  earn  by  diligent  and 
constant  application  to  his  studies.  The  time  to  establish  the  strict  and 
challenging  standards  to  be  met  is  at  the  inauguration  of  student  aid 
programs.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  encourage  unsound  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  students,  and  a  great  waste  of  educational  resources. 

Specific  Needs 

Two  major  reasons  have  been  implied  in  support  of  financial  aid 
to  students.  Relief  from  pressing  financial  worries  may  permit  higher 
levels  of  achievement,  and  the  receipt  of  assistance  may  enable  many 
students  to  stay  in  school.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  causes  of  school 
leaving  are  many,  and  that  financial  need  may  not  be  the  first  or  main 
one.  However,  the  need  for  society  to  remain  sensitive  to  financial  need 
is  underlined  by  a  recent  study  of  the  Alberta  public  schools,  which 
indicated  a  strong  relationship  between  economic  status  and  dropping 
out  of  school.3 

Several  factors  contribute  to  financial  need :  the  necessities  of 
life  —  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  the  purchase  of  school  books  and  sup¬ 
plies,  the  “hidden”  costs  of  participation  in  activities  associated  with 
school  attendance,  the  need  of  employment  to  assist  with  family 
finances,  the  expense  of  going  away  to  acquire  a  type  of  education  not 
offered  at  home.  The  latter  factor  is  more  often  associated  with  rural 
than  with  urban  youth. 

Aid  to  High  School  Students 

Few  high  schools  have  met  the  problem  of  hidden  costs — those  expenses 
which  embarrass  the  penniless  student,  impoverish  his  school  experience,  and  often 
lead  to  his  untimely  withdrawal.  ...  It  is  high  time  for  public  schools  to  take 
stock  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  their  name  that  mortify  the  non-affluent 
student.4 

In  a  survey  done  for  the  Commission  by  the  Alberta  Teachers’ 
Association,  these  “hidden  costs”  are  separated  into  curricular  costs 

3A.  E.  Hohol,  “Factors  Associated  with  School  Drop  Outs”,  The  Alberta 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  March  1955  p.  9. 

‘Brief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.  187. 
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and  extra-curricular  costs.  A  variety  of  situations  were  studied,  in¬ 
cluding  both  small  and  large  high  schools. 

Several  major  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  study.  The 
total  average  curricular  and  extra-curricular  costs  (excluding  trans¬ 
portation,  board  and  room,  noon  meals  and  miscellaneous  items)  to 
students  in  all  schools  reporting  is  approximately  $78.00  per  student 
per  year.  Curricular  and  extra-curricular  expenses  to  students  in  dis¬ 
trict  schools  are  higher  than  in  divisional  and  county  schools.  Students 
in  large  schools  spend  more  for  curricular  materials  and  facilities 
than  do  students  in  small  schools.  Curricular  and  extra-curricular 
expenses  to  students  are  higher  in  each  successive  grade  in  the  senior 
high  school.  The  amounts  of  money  required  to  take  care  of  the  above 
items  are  not  usually  large.  If  steps  were  taken  —  with  proper  safe¬ 
guards  —  to  make  the  necessary  funds  available,  they  would  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  percentage  of  students  who  could  complete  a 
high  school  program. 

This  study  provides  an  accurate  indication  of  hidden  costs.5 

TABLE  26 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  COSTS,  PER  ANNUM,  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS — 
EXCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION,  BOARD  AND  ROOM,  NOON  MEALS,  AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  COSTS 


Grade  X 

Grade  XI 

Grade  XII 

DIVISION  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

Curricular  Costs 

Extracurricular  Costs 

$35.18 

33.38 

$34.04 

38.00 

$33.36 

53.61 

Total  Costs 

$68.56 

$72.04 

$86.97 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS 

Curricular  Costs 

Extracurricular  Costs 

$41.19 

38.19 

$39.16 

42.97 

$40.47 

57.40 

Total  Costs 

$79.38 

$82.13 

$97.87 

ALL  SCHOOLS 

Curricular  Costs 

Extracurricular  Costs 

$36.90 

35.54 

$36.87 

39.12 

$35.18 

54.56 

Total  Costs 

$72.44 

$76.01 

$89.74 

The  Commission  has  noted  with  pleasure  the  establishment  by  the 
Provincial  Government  of  the  Students’  Assistance  Act  of  1959,  and 
the  creation  of  the  Queen’s  Scholarship,  Bursary  and  Loan  Fund  of  one 
million  dollars  in  commemoration  of  the  Royal  Visit  in  the  same  year. 
The  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  aid  to  high  school  students  in  this 
legislation  is  an  important  step  for  which  the  government  deserves 
commendation. 


5Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  Supplementary  Brief  on  Costs,  pp.  11-12. 
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Numerous  briefs  presented  to  the  Commission,  while  stressing  the 
importance  of  aid  to  high  school  students,  continually  urged  the  need 
of  developing  the  program  with  caution  and  on  the  basis  of  very 
definite  principles. 

Distribution  of  Funds 

In  the  current  year  (1959)  substantial  sums  of  money  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Alberta  to  students  at  the  high  school  and  university  levels. 
These  are  provided  by  the  provincial  government  under  the  Students’ 
Assistance  Act,  by  city  school  boards,  by  school  divisions,  by  cities  and 
towns,  by  the  University,  and  by  numerous  associations,  business  firms, 
community  organizations  and  private  individuals.  Consequently,  there 
are  many  selecting  and  awarding  bodies.  While  any  individual,  or¬ 
ganization  or  other  agency  should  be  able  to  act  freely  in  such  matters, 
the  Commission  suggests  that  more  effective  publicity  and  distribution 
of  moneys  could  be  achieved  by  the  establishment  of  an  office,  under 
suitable  terms  of  reference,  to  facilitate  and  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  many  donors.  Each  donor  must  possess  the  right  to  specify 
requirements  of  eligibility  for  its  financial  aid  or  award,  but  one  well- 
known  central  office  could  effectively  prevent  overlapping  and  failure 
to  use  all  awards  for  which  applicants  are  eligible. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

207.  That  the  government  take  the  initiative  in  having  established  a 
provincial  coordinating  office  to  publicize  financial  aid ,  to  receive 
applications  and  re-distribute  them ,  to  offer  administrative  assistance 
to  donors,  to  assist  in  selection,  to  maintain  records,  and  to  offer  such 
advice  and  information  to  donors  of  financial  aid  as  may  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  whole  provincial  aid  program. 

The  main  functions  of  such  an  office  would  be  to  act  as  a  records 
and  information  office,  not  as  a  treasury  and  distribution  centre.  It 
would  exercise  a  service  function  for  many  individuals  and  groups. 

Despite  the  foregoing  emphasis  upon  aid  to  high  school  students, 
the  Commission  recognizes  an  urgent  need  beyond  the  high  school. 
Many  voices  are  proclaiming  the  vital  necessity  of  more  financial  aid 
at  higher  education  levels  —  loans,  bursaries  and  scholarships.  Among 
these,  bursaries  have  special  significance  for  education. 

Bursaries  must  be  considered  to  be  incentives,  part  of  a  recruit¬ 
ment  program  primarily  designed  to  enable  school  boards  to  do  some¬ 
thing  on  a  local  basis  to  relieve  teacher  shortages.  Two  major 
criticisms  have  been  raised :  students  who  accept  bursaries  sometimes 
repay  without  giving  service  to  the  awarding  district  or  division,  and 
they  are  sometimes  “pressured”  into  commitments  when  they  are  un¬ 
informed  and  immature. 

The  simultaneous  solution  of  the  two  problems  is  not  easy.  If 
bursaries  awarded  by  districts  are  to  serve  their  purpose,  agreements 
must  be  binding.  When  bursaries  are  awarded  before  the  student 
enters  the  Faculty  of  Education,  apparently  there  are  means  whereby 
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the  recipient  can  escape  service  to  the  awarding  school  authority.  If 
“bursaries”  were  to  be  awarded  upon  the  conclusion  of  training,  the 
highest  bidder  could  “take  all”. 

Provincial  government  bursaries  are  available  in  substantial 
sums,  and  their  incentive  value  is  thought  to  be  making  a  contribution 
to  the  supply  of  teachers  in  Alberta.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  bursaries  as  “gifts”  are  more  effective  than  a  loan  plan  would 
be.  A  substantial  loan  accompanied  by  a  provision  whereby  the  loan 
might  become  an  award  for  high  performance  appears  to  be  a  more 
desirable  manner  of  offering  assistance.  Without  duplication  of  plans, 
proportions  of  student  aid  could  thereby  be  utilized  as  additional 
scholarships  to  encourage  high  performance. 

The  present  attitude  towards  financial  aid  is  marked  by  ready 
acceptance  with  no  thought  of  future  responsibility  to  assist.  Increas¬ 
ing  attention  should  be  given  to  revolving-fund  plans.  In  other  words, 
recipients  of  scholarships,  bursaries,  grants  and  loans  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  (and  in  some  cases  required)  after  their  establishment  in 
gainful  employment  to  repay  at  least  a  proportion  of  the  amount  of 
aid  received.  Such  repayment  could  be  made  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  would  not  normally  impose  hardship  on  any  individual.  More 
specifically,  school  and  university  alumni  organizations  should  support 
student-aid  funds  as  parts  of  their  programs  and  responsibilities. 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  COMMUNITY  CENTRE 

The  Commission  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  adequacy  of  teaching  facilities,  the 
modern  community  centre  should  wherever  possible  be  developed  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  establishment.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  rural,  village  or  small  town  high  schools,  but  it  is  also  a  principle 
capable  of  wide  application  even  in  our  largest  urban  centres.  All  high 
schools  require  an  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and  athletic  fields ;  many 
require  a  cafeteria  or  dining  room ;  where  practical,  a  swimming  pool 
is  a  desirable  element  of  physical  education  and  recreation  facilities. 
These  elements  of  a  modern  school  system  are  all  common  in  some 
degree  to  the  modern  community  centre. 

Many  critical  statements  were  made  before  the  Commission  on 
the  subject  of  luxuries  and  “frills”  such  as  swimming  pools  and  audi¬ 
toriums.  Where  these  facilities  are  duplicated  within  a  community,  one 
set  being  provided  by  the  school  authorities  and  another  by  contribu¬ 
tions  through  principal  agencies  or  community  effort,  the  Commission 
agrees  that  criticism  is  warranted  —  not  on  the  grounds  that  these 
elements  are  “frills”,  but  because  duplication  reflects  a  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  foresight  which  is  costly  and  inefficient. 

Under  existing  town  planning  legislation,  municipal  authorities 
are  required  to  reserve  suitable  elementary  school  sites  when  laying 
out  new  subdivisions.  This  is  a  sound  practice  which  the  Commission 
believes  should  be  extended  to  include  the  provision  of  high  school  sites 
as  well.  If  the  principle  is  accepted,  the  further  principle  of  making 
the  selection  with  a  view  to  combining  school  and  community  facilities 
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should  commend  itself  as  a  natural  and  logical  step  forward  in  meet¬ 
ing  community  needs.  The  same  taxpayer  contributes  to  the  building 
of  swimming  pools  and  auditoriums,  whether  he  does  it  through  school 
or  municipal  taxes,  through  provincial  grants,  or  through  private  sub¬ 
scriptions.  With  the  increasing  demand  for  more  new  schools,  for  more 
and  better  equipment,  and  for  better  qualified  and  higher  paid 
teachers,  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  concerned  about  the  total  cost  of 
providing  those  community  facilities  which  are  necessary  to  meet  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  needs.  An  examination  of  past  practice  sug¬ 
gests  that  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  by  school  and  municipal 
authorities  to  the  desirability,  practicality  and  economy  of  combining 
the  educational  and  recreational  needs  of  the  community,  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  school  the  social  and  community  centre. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Commission  does  not  look  upon  a  good 
auditorium  or  a  swimming  pool  in  a  community  as  a  “frill”.  It  regards 
them  as  essential  elements  of  modern  community  life.  They  only  be¬ 
come  “frills”  if  they  are  needlessly  duplicated  or  are  inadequately 
used.  Gymnasiums  and  auditoriums  are  an  essential  part  of  school 
plants,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  used  for  community 
adult  purposes  as  well  as  for  children:  to  the  extent  that  they  serve 
both  purposes  there  may  be  justification  for  their  costs  being  shared 
by  agencies  other  than  the  school  board.  Swimming  pools  are  not  as 
essential  to  effective  teaching  as  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums,  but 
they  are  looked  upon  as  essential  features  of  a  well-planned  com¬ 
munity.  If  this  view  is  accepted,  it  would  follow  that  in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  the  most  effective  utilization,  the  pool  should  be  built 
as  part  of  the  school  plant.  However,  as  a  community  facility  rather 
than  a  school  resource  it  might  be  financed  in  the  main  from  municipal 
and  provincial  rather  than  local  school  sources. 

The  provision  of  adequate  playgrounds  for  all  ages  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  accepted  as  another  desirable  and  necessary  element  of  suc¬ 
cessful  community  life.  Here  again  there  is  a  necessity  to  provide  some 
of  these  facilities  in  connection  with  every  school.  But  if  adequate 
planning  and  foresight  are  used  in  coordinating  the  needs  of  the  school 
and  the  community,  substantial  savings  can  be  made  and  the  school 
can  become  an  attractive  centre  for  the  social  and  recreational  life  of 
the  community,  in  addition  to  its  primary  function  as  an  educational 
institution. 

The  concept  of  education  as  a  continuous  and  life-long  process  is 
accepted  by  all  intelligent  community  leaders  today.  If  post-school  or 
adult  needs  are  to  be  met,  the  local  high  school  is  the  logical  place  to 
carry  out  many  kinds  of  programs. 

Although  some  school  boards  have  accepted  this  wider  community 
responsibility,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re-examine  their  sources  of 
financial  support  in  order  to  help  them  meet  the  broader  need.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Commission  is  aware  of  cases  where  local  school 
boards  and  even  the  caretaking  staff  are  so  opposed  to  using  the  school 
for  anything  but  the  minimum  of  school  purposes  that  community 
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activities  are  either  inhibited  or  discouraged  entirely.  Such  a  situation 
is  ridiculous  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  people  whose  taxes 
provide  the  buildings  and  pay  the  salaries. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

208.  That  wherever  'provincial  grants ,  resources,  or  advice  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  support  of  community  educational,  recreational  and  cultural 
services,  this  assistance  should  insofar  as  practical  and  as  a  matter  of 
policy  be  channeled  through  a  local  board  representing  school  and 
municipal  authorities.  (The  county  council  is  in  an  admirable  position 
to  discharge  this  community  function.) 

209.  That  school  and  municipal  authorities  seek  the  cooperation  of 
district  community  organizations,  church  groups  and  athletic  groups, 
in  coordinating  and  planning  the  use  of  their  resources  in  such  a  way 
that  school  facilities  become  the  nucleus  of  a  community  centre  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  school  district. 

210.  That  ivherever  possible  the  school  resources  of  buildings  and 
equipment  be  provided  for  community  activities  in  the  fields  of  adult 
education,  social  purposes  and  recreation;  and  that  adequate  policies 
with  respect  to  financing,  supervision  and  maintenance  of  these  facili¬ 
ties  be  worked  out  by  school  boards. 

The  foregoing  concept  of  coordinating  all  agencies  within  a  com¬ 
munity  will  call  for  an  imaginative  program  of  community  cooperation 
and  adult  education.  For  this  purpose,  a  centre  of  community  studies 
would  provide  essential  guidance  and  direction. 
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CHAPTER  27 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  right  of  every  child  to  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  suited  to  his  potential.  The  great  majority  of  children  in 
the  public  schools  can  profit  from  the  programs  provided  for  them,  for 
the  public  school  system  is  such  that  it  must  offer  what  is  frequently 
called  “mass”  education.  Its  fundamental  community  nature  makes  it 
best  suited  to  the  group  of  children  referred  to  as  “normal”. 

In  most  communities,  however,  varying  numbers  of  children  are 
not  normal  in  the  common  sense.  These  are  the  gifted,  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped,  and  the  otherwise  normal  but  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  While  many  of  these  atypical  children  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  “different”,  the  general  attitude  toward  them  has  been  some¬ 
what  apathetic.  It  seems  frequently  to  be  assumed  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  bright  child  can  fend  for  himself,  and  that  the  handicapped 
are  simply  unfortunate.  The  result  is  that  the  public  schools  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  fullest  development  of  high  in¬ 
telligence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  special  services  for  the  physically  and 
educationally  subnormal,  on  the  other. 

A  more  comprehensive  program  for  atypical  children  is  required 
as  part  of  the  total  educational  services  of  the  community.  Programs 
may  be  administered  directly  by  local  authorities  or  by  the  province,  as 
circumstances  require,  but  such  programs  should  not  be  left  to  chance. 
The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  services  in  special  fields 
should  be  financed  from  public  funds. 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Children  who  are  in  need  of  special  educational  services  include 
the  mentally  handicapped,  the  physically  handicapped,  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  the  socially  maladjusted,  and  the  delinquent.  Estimates  vary 
regarding  the  incidence  of  handicap,  and  perhaps  the  numbers  are  not 
known.  Even  the  most  conservative  estimates  suggest  that  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  those  requiring  special  education  are  receiving  it.  For  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  two  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  or  5,000  stu¬ 
dents,  are  in  need  of  programs  offered  in  special  classes.  Since  there 
are  only  500  enrolled  in  twelve  centres  in  the  province,  the  need  is  far 
from  being  met.  The  waiting  lists  for  the  Provincial  Training  School 
and  for  schools  operated  by  Councils  for  Retarded  Children  indicate 
the  urgency  of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Present  Institutional  Provisions 

The  Provincial  Training  School.  Two  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  visited  this  institution  at  Red  Deer  and  were  very  much  impress¬ 
ed  by  the  work  being  carried  on,  the  happiness  of  the  children,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  staff,  the  equipment,  the  extent  to  which  some  rehabilitation  is 
possible,  and  the  follow-up  contact  with  students  placed  in  jobs  for 
which  they  have  been  trained.  The  superintendent  and  staff  deserve 
commendation. 
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Councils  for  Retarded  Children.  It  is  a  tribute  to  those  in  charge 
that  the  Councils  for  Retarded  Children  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
have  achieved  their  present  position.  Nevertheless,  they  are  handi¬ 
capped  in  matters  of  space,  training  facilities  and  finances.  They  do 
not  have  readily  available  the  staff  resources  of  the  Provincial  Trairv- 
ing  School,  nor  do  they  provide  the  placement  and  follow-up  program 
which  adds  so  considerably  to  the  services  of  the  latter  institution. 

School  for  the  Deaf.  The  provincial  government  and  the  staff  at 
the  school  are  to  be  commended  for  excellent  facilities  and  service. 

School  for  the  Blind.  No  special  school  is  provided  in  Alberta, 
but  the  provincial  government  performs  a  very  commendable  service 
in  arranging  and  paying  for  the  education  of  blind  children  in  schools 
outside  the  province.  Undoubtedly,  the  time  will  come  when  a  school 
will  be  needed  in  Alberta. 

Cerebral  Palsy  Clinics.  There  are  only  two  of  these  clinics  in 
Alberta.  Both  are  to  be  commended  for  their  work.  But  records  of  inci¬ 
dence,  even  though  incomplete,  show  a  need  for  considerable  expansion 
of  the  services.  Children  at  the  clinics  may  or  may  not  have  any  mental 
aberration,  and  consequently  are  not  to  be  classified  automatically  as 
mentally  retarded.  Early  identification  and  diagnosis  are  essential.  If 
the  diagnosis  is  followed  by  speech  therapy,  physiotherapy,  and  in¬ 
struction  under  specially  qualified  teachers,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
these  handicapped  children  will  become  self-supporting  citizens.  At 
present,  patients  attend  the  clinic  for  three  months  at  a  time.  During 
this  period  they  receive  medical  and  educational  services  of  a  special 
nature.  On  returning  home,  however,  they  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
enter  a  regular  school.  In  either  case,  the  lack  of  special  educational 
facilities  may  prevent  a  successful  continuation  of  their  education. 

Bowden  Provincial  Institute  and  Alberta  Institution 
for  Girls  at  Belmont 

At  Bowden,  regular  classroom  instruction  is  provided  for 
juvenile  offenders,  who  live  entirely  separate  from  older  offenders. 
At  both  Bowden  and  Belmont,  correspondence  courses,  with  some 
teaching  assistance,  are  provided  for  older  offenders.  All  costs  and  ad¬ 
ministration  (including  educational  arrangements)  are  under  the 
Attorney-General’s  Department,  although  inspection  by  school  super¬ 
intendents  is  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Great  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  encountered  in  obtaining  well- 
qualified  teachers  of  a  type  suitable  for  such  institutions.  Their  libra¬ 
ries  are  most  inadequate.  Opportunities  for  assumption  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  social  and  recreational  activities  are  meagre,  if  not  non-existent. 
Psychiatric  and  guidance  services  appear  inadequate.  No  “follow-up” 
is  made  as  a  means  of  assessing  the  success  of  the  program. 

It  is  evident  that  the  full  educational  potential  for  rehabilitation 
of  delinquents  is  not  well  developed  in  this  province.  Top  priority 
should  be  given  to  providing  carefully-selected,  well-qualified  teachers. 
While  it  may  be  helpful  to  use  correspondence  courses  for  a  constantly 
changing  student  body,  additional  materials  should  be  included  and  the 
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whole  program  placed  under  the  direction  of  specially-qualified 
teachers. 

A  more  effective  program,  including  proper  guidance  and  psychi¬ 
atric  services,  should  be  planned  by  sociologists,  psychologists  and 
educationists. 

Staff 

It  is  obvious  that  to  teach  children  with  handicaps  —  mental, 
physical  or  emotional  —  teachers  must  have  special  training.  Such 
training  is  expensive;  it  is  not  available  in  Alberta.  Teachers  must 
have  a  high  interest  in  the  field  of  special  education,  and  possess  the 
requisite  temperament.  The  public  may  not  fully  realize  the  necessity 
for  such  special  teacher  training,  but  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
problems  involved  cannot  fail  to  convince  one  of  this  need. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

211.  That  the  'provincial  government  assume  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
ministration  and  finances  relating  to  education  of  the  handicapped. 

212.  That  the  Department  of  Education  assume  special  responsibility 
for  arranging  services  to  handicapped  children  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas. 

213.  That  a  committee ,  including  educationists ,  other  appropriate 
specialists  and  lay  members,  be  established  to  inquire  into  the  incidence 
of  handicap,  the  adequacy  of  the  present  program,  the  future  require¬ 
ments  of  f exilities,  personnel  and  finances;  and  to  recommend  a  suit¬ 
able  program  for  introduction  in  Alberta . 

GIFTED  CHILDREN 

It  was  stated  before  the  Commission  that  “our  able  children  are 
not  being  discovered,  let  alone  educated  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
potentiality’ V  This,  if  true,  is  a  serious  indictment  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  trained  intelligence  is  evident  in  every  field.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  accepts  the  statement  as  indicative  of  the  need  for  both  the  public 
school  system  and  society  to  afford  those  of  highest  intelligence  greater 
special  attention. 

The  Nature  of  Giftedness 

“Giftedness”  may  be  defined  as  high  general  intelligence  or  as 
special  talent  in  fine  arts  or  mechanical  fields.  Both  are  determined  by 
intelligence  tests,  but  the  latter  must  be  judged  also  by  persons  com¬ 
petent  in  the  special  fields.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  top  five 
per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  population  is  in  the  “gifted”  group. 
Terman  estimates  that  12.3  per  cent  of  any  age  group  is  capable  of 
profiting  from  a  university  course.  Others  state  that  33  per  cent  of  any 
age  group  is  capable  of  success  in  post-secondary  education,  including 
university ;  in  Canada,  only  5  per  cent  pursue  higher  education.* 2  Esti¬ 
mates  from  other  countries  place  us  in  an  unfavourable  light. 

qjrief  of  Faculty  of  Education,  Part  2,  p.  152. 

2The  Case  For  Increasing  Student  Aid,  p.  3. 
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Educational  Wastage 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  it  is  alarming  to  note  from  various 
studies  that  many  of  our  gifted  students  never  finish  high  school ;  of 
those  who  do,  considerable  numbers  never  engage  in  study  beyond  the 
high  school.  A  1954  study  in  the  United  States  showed  that  of  students 
in  the  highest  two  per  cent  of  intelligence,  nearly  40  per  cent  fail  to  get 
to  college.3  A  Toronto  study  concluded  that  only  one  out  of  every  five 
academically  gifted  enters  college.4  In  Alberta,  the  Matriculation 
Study  Committee  in  its  progress  report  of  February,  1958,  showed  that 
of  the  Grade  XII  students  who  rated  in  the  top  quarter  on  a  scholastic 
aptitude  test,  29.2  per  cent  went  on  that  year  to  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta,  while  70.8  per  cent  did  not.  When  one  realizes  that  the  number 
of  Grade  XII  students  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  started 
school,  and  that  a  process  of  selection  according  to  ability  has  been  in 
process  from  Grades  I  -  XII,  this  figure  is  even  more  alarming. 

In  a  study  of  the  Grade  IX  class  of  1958  undertaken  for  the  Com¬ 
mission,  only  10  per  cent  received  matriculation  standing  and  only  0 
per  cent  enrolled  in  university.5  Since  there  is  a  heavy  drop-out  before 
the  end  of  Grade  X,  these  percentages  relative  to  the  numbers  who 
started  school  with  this  class  would  be  much  lower.  The  same  study 
revealed  that  of  those  who  dropped  out  each  year  during  both  Grades 
X  and  XI,  15  per  cent  were  in  the  top  quarter  of  mental  ability.  In¬ 
formation  from  an  Ontario  study  indicated  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  students  in  the  upper  third  of  ability  drop  out  before  completing 
high  school.6 

Drop-outs  from  school  have  many  causes,  some  avoidable.  All 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  none  more  so  than  those  among  the 
gifted.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  gifted  and  superior  proceed 
to  university,  it  is  important  that  their  abilities  be  fully  stretched  by 
challenging  courses  during  elementary  and  secondary  school  so  that 
they  may  proceed  to  the  work  of  their  choice  with  habits  of  industry 
and  excellence. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

214.  That  the  cause  of  drop-outs  among  gifted  students  be  studied 
more  intensively  than  in  the  past  and  that  remedies  be  sought  to  reduce 
them . 

Educational  Requirements 

Identification  and  Testing.  Early  identification  of  the  gifted  is 
necessary  so  that  a  challenging  program  may  be  offered.  At  present, 
group  tests  of  intelligence,  teacher  observation,  and  Grade  IX 


3D.  Wolfe,  America’s  Resources  of  Specialized  Talent,  (Harper  1954) 

4R.  W.  B.  Jackson,  “Guilty  of  Brain  Slaughter”,  Education  Forum,  December 

1956. 

'Black,  p.  76. 

'Address  by  S.  H.  Deeks,  Banff  Conference  of  Royal  Commissions  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  June,  1958. 
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examination  are  most  commonly  used.  Tests  in  non-academic  fields  are 
needed  to  identify  giftedness  in  fine  arts  and  mechanical  areas.  While 
genius  and  creativity  may  at  times  appear  too  late  to  be  of  help  in  early 
identification,  delay  in  identification  may  result  in  lack  of  challenge, 
poor  habits,  boredom,  under-achievement,  behaviour  and  personality 
problems.  Persons  conducting  testing  programs  must  be  truly  expert. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

215.  That  school  hoards  establish  a  policy  ivith  regard  to  identifica¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  the  gifted . 

216.  That  provision  he  made  in  all  divisions,  counties  and  cities  for 
adequate  testing  and  interpretation  of  tests. 

Programs.  While  programs  for  the  gifted  vary,  all  appear  to  in¬ 
clude  some  form  of  acceleration,  grouping,  enrichment  or  honors 
courses.  All  present  some  difficulties.  No  one  form  is  considered 
superior.  But  whatever  the  means,  some  special  attention  and  pro¬ 
vision  are  required  to  develop  the  talents  of  the  gifted. 

Different  methods  are  being  tried  in  Alberta,  though  only  in  a 
few  localities.  Differences  of  opinion  within  schools,  together  with 
some  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  responsibility  rests,  seem  to  prevent 
full  progress.  Even  in  composite  schools,  where  favourable  facilities, 
curriculum  and  personnel  are  available,  a  recent  study  reported  “a 
largely  latent  responsibility  for  the  education  of  gifted  children”.7  The 
responsibility  for  identification  and  setting  policy  for  all  children,  in¬ 
cluding  the  gifted,  rests  with  the  school  board.  A  determined,  or  even 
a  clear  policy,  could  have  produced  much  greater  enrichment  in  the 
existing  curriculum  than  has  been  the  case. 

Many  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  a  board’s  failure  to  be  aggres¬ 
sive  in  this  matter :  among  them  are  community  attitudes,  uncertainty 
as  to  best  method,  administrative  difficulties,  inadequate  testing  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  lack  of  concern.  Within  the  school,  release  from  restrictive 
regulations  may  be  required  in  matters  of  instruction  time,  course  load, 
and  other  factors  which  impose  uniform  operation  in  the  school  as  a 
whole.  Boards  may  not  have  realized  their  power  in  this  regard.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  have  hesitated  to  use  it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

217.  That  accredited  schools  proceed  to  develop  programs  for  the 
gifted. 

218.  That  the  Department  of  Education  exercise  more  fully  a  service 
function  in  education  for  the  gifted  hy  such  means  as  providing  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  information,  extending  radio  and  television  services,  and 
assisting  in  program  development. 


7I.  E.  Housego,  “A  Study  of  Alberta  Composite  High  Schools  and  Gifted 
Youth”,  The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  March  1959,  p.  30. 
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219.  That  in  the  event  that  the  local  school  system  is  incapable  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  program ,  gifted  children  be  subsidized  to  attend 
school  where  suitable  programs  are  being  offered . 

220.  That  boards  governing  accredited  schools  be  empowered  to 
modify  regulations  which  restrict  programs  for  the  gifted ,  subject  to 
notifying  the  Department  of  Education. 

Public  Attitudes 

Perhaps  no  attitude  of  the  public  has  been  more  detrimental  than 
that  which  depreciates  the  value  of  the  gifted  child  to  society.  Public 
attitudes  as  revealed  in  the  term  “egghead”  have  penetrated  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  influenced  school  boards,  smothered  special  programs,  and 
contributed  to  the  under-achievement  of  gifted  students  —  all  at  the 
expense  of  society  as  a  whole.  While  there  is  evidence  that  the  public  is 
awakening  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  an  even  greater  reversal 
of  attitude  is  required  to  restore  intelligence  to  its  proper  status. 
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CHAPTER  28 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  school's  physical  aspects  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  cate¬ 
gories.  Facilities  house  the  instructional  program  and  provide  the 
environment  in  which  the  child  will  spend  a  good  portion  of  his  forma¬ 
tive  years.  Equipment  consists  of  tools  of  instruction  which  facilitate 
teaching  and  learning.  Both  are  important ;  both  are  expensive. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  specify  the  facilities  which  are  required 
to  permit  a  class  to  be  drawn  together,  or  to  list  the  minimum  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  enable  a  bare  instructional  program  to  take  place.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  assess  the  educational  benefits  of  provisions  over 
and  above  the  minimum.  Once  a  school  plant  is  provided  and  equipped 
to  permit  its  use,  public  opinion  begins  to  differ  sharply  regarding 
“luxuries",  “conveniences"  and  “frills.". 

Optimum  provisions  —  those  capable  of  securing  “best  results"  — 
may  or  may  not  be  amenable  to  scientific  specification.  In  any  case,  the 
standards  which  govern  facilities  and  eauipment  appear  to  be  set  more 
arbitrarily,  and  by  divided  authority.  Government  standards  pertain¬ 
ing  to  health,  comfort  and  safety  regulate  the  basic  features  of  school 
buildings ;  local  preferences  are  relatively  free  in  matters  of  style  and 
material.  Government  standards  tend  to  require  minimum  equipment 
for  the  various  subjects  of  instruction;  school  boards  are  free  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  to  expand. 

Despite  the  variations  of  opinion  concerning  the  detail  of  mini¬ 
mum  standards  set  centrally  and  other  standards  applied  locally,  the 
Commission  supports  this  general  division  of  responsibility.  Its  sup¬ 
port  is  based  upon  three  main  contentions,  as  follows.  First,  govern¬ 
ment  should  continue  to  regulate  such  basic  provisions  as  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  public  and  facilitate  effective  instruction.  Second,  local 
authorities  must  meet  these  basic  standards,  and  should  be  free  to  im¬ 
pose  local  standards  going  beyond  but  not  inconsistent  with  govern¬ 
ment  regulations.  Third,  government  should  sponsor  study  and  re¬ 
search  designed  to  increase  economy,  improve  utility  and  generally 
secure  greater  educational  returns  for  the  money  expended. 

While  all  of  the  foregoing  functions  are  important,  the  first  is 
of  paramount  importance.  It  is  essential  that  the  government  continue 
to  regulate  all  factors  having  to  do  with  public  health  and  safety  in 
public  schools. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

The  building  of  schools  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions  in  Al¬ 
berta  during  the  past  decade.  General  developments  in  the  province, 
however,  have  been  equally  imposing.  Population  growth,  increased 
birth  rate,  the  rapid  expansion  of  urban  areas,  drifting  rural  popula¬ 
tions,  the  reorganization  of  attendance  areas,  the  falling  down  of  a 
generation  of  early  buildings  —  all  these  have  contributed  to  the  need.. 
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Needs,  Costs  and  Grants 

It  has  been  frequently  charged  that  Alberta  has  over-built,  that 
the  grants  schedule  has  encouraged  overspending,  and  that  a  “loose- 
money”  policy  has  created  needless  debts.  From  place  to  place,  and  at 
one  time  or  another,  each  of  these  charges  could,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
documented.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  however,  these  charges 
are  not  generally  valid. 

In  fact,  indications  are  that  increased  school  population  will  re¬ 
quire  the  spending  of  many  millions  of  dollars  on  buildings  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  While  some  school  boards  may  have  splurged  in  terms  of 
materials,  design  and  facilities,  the  new  school  buildings  are  for  the 
most  part  modest,  convenient,  bright  and  practical.  Whether  a  school 
building  is  a  frugal  provision  or  a  lavish  monument  should  rest  largely 
upon  local  decision.  Various  checks  and  controls  exercised  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  the  Provincial  Treasurer’s  office  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Comissioners  are  intended  to  establish  space 
requirements,  financial  ability  and  grants  which  are  independent  of 
costs. 

Grants  paid  for  school  buildings  are  not  paid  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
but  rather  on  the  basis  of  facilities  required.  Without  doubt,  certain 
features  of  the  grants  system  have  stimulated  the  planning  of  details 
of  buildings  to  the  school  board’s  financial  advantage.  In  same  cases, 
too,  boards  have  undertaken  to  provide  facilities  other  than  classrooms 
because  such  facilities  were  recognized  for  grants  purposes.  While 
manipulation  of  plans  to  take  advantage  of  grants  schemes  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  weakness,  it  is  often  difficult  to  anticipate  and  prevent. 
The  incentive  quality  of  the  grants  scheme,  however,  is  desirable  — 
providing  the  need  for  building  is  established.  Those  who  would 
terminate  grants  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  building  of  facilities  other  than 
classrooms  support,  apparently,  the  reduction  of  school  buildings  to 
classrooms  only.  The  Commission  cannot  concur. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  capital  grants  be  discontinued.  Here, 
again,  the  Commission  cannot  agree.  Admittedly,  capital  grants  enable 
some  districts  to  have  schools  which  they  could  not  otherwise  finance. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  present  grants  level  is  not  conducive  to  ex¬ 
cessive  costs ;  it  does  tend  to  guarantee  good  facilities.  Capital  grants 
should  be  retained. 

Through  its  grant  structure,  the  provincial  government  should 
sponsor  the  provision  of  all  facilities  desirable  in  a  normal  school 
situation.  The  scope  of  facilities  will  vary  according  to  school  popula¬ 
tion;  similarly,  the  desirability  of  certain  facilities  needs  to  be  temper¬ 
ed  by  the  probable  degree  of  utilization.  The  optimum  provision  for  a 
specific  situation  can  be  evolved  best  through  experience  and 
appraisals,  largely  as  at  present.  Notwithstanding  the  inadvisability 
of  immediate  precise  statements  of  what  any  school  should  include, 
grants  statements  must  list  the  types  of  facilities  eligible  for  grant. 
The  Commission’s  conclusion  is  that  all  items  now  listed  are  appropri¬ 
ate  —  including  classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  gymnasia  and  other 
facilities  in  which  teachers  meet  pupils  for  instructional  purposes. 
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Items  such  as  principals’  and  teachers’  offices,  washrooms,  stor¬ 
age  space  and  corridors  are  not  eligible  for  grant.  These  items  require 
considerable  expenditures,  almost  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
school.  Their  exclusion  from  grant  seems  to  penalize  urban  areas  par¬ 
ticularly  and  to  be  somewhat  unrealistic  in  all  areas. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

221.  That  some  means  be  devised  whereby  essential  non-instructional 
facilities  be  recognized  for  purposes  of  grants. 

Provincial  Service  Functions 

The  general  allocation  of  responsibilities  between  provincial  and 
local  authorities,  as  set  out  earlier  in  this  chapter,  must  be  supplement¬ 
ed  by  extended  information  service  from  the  provincial  government. 
Although  the  Administration  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education 
has  devised  numerous  ways  of  assisting  boards  with  building  plans,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  careful  evaluation  has  been  afforded  the  build¬ 
ing  experiences  and  problems  of  the  last  decade.  The  need  to  continue 
spending  large  sums  of  money  on  buildings  indicates  the  necessity  of 
provincial  leadership  in  this  field.  Admittedly,  the  government  is  not 
in  the  architectural  and  engineering  business  with  regard  to  public 
schools.  It  should,  however,  sponsor  the  careful  collection  of  opinion 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  used  various  kinds  of  building,  assess 
the  opinion  of  competent  persons  concerning  structural  and  utilitarian 
qualities,  and  suggest  relationships  among  designs,  materials  and 
costs.  Boards  contemplating  a  building  program  should  have  access  to 
reliable  advice  and  guidance  through  bulletins  based  on  careful  study. 

An  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  of  such  scope  as  to  require  pro¬ 
vincial  sponsorship.  Results  of  such  a  study  could  have  considerable 
influence  upon  provincial  practices  and  regulations,  as  well  as  upon 
local  practices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

222.  That  the  Province  establish  a  School  Buildings  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  include  architects,  engineers  and  other  suitable  specialists, 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  an  evaluation  of  school  buildings. 

223.  That  the  terminal  objective  of  such  a  plan  be  to  publish  informa¬ 
tion  to  guide  school  boards. 

SCHOOL  BUSES 

Conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  rural  schools  has  increased 
markedly  since  1940,  and  conveyance  costs  now  constitute  substantial 
portions  of  many  budgets.  For  example,  in  1957,  70,973  children  were 
transported  daily  to  Alberta  schools. 

The  growth  of  pupil  conveyance  can  be  attributed  to  many  factors 
and  forces,  of  which  the  provision  of  better  educational  opportunities 
through  centralization  was  of  major  importance.  Negative  forces  were 
at  work,  too,  for  shifting  rural  populations  and  the  teacher  shortage 
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raised  centralization  and  bussing  to  the  level  of  a  last  alternative  to 
provide  school  service.  Frequently,  in  other  situations,  the  closing  of 
one-teacher  schools  in  hamlets,  villages  and  rural  districts  was  opposed 
vigorously.  Gradually,  public  acceptance  and  support  have  tended  to 
confirm  the  educational  advantages  and  quality  of  the  centralization  - 
bussing  partnership.  The  few  studies  bearing  upon  the  effects  upon 
achievement  of  conveying  pupils  indicate  no  measurable  undesirable 
outcomes.  School  buses  are  an  accepted  part  of  rural  school  life. 

Pupil  conveyance  is  one  of  Alberta’s  carefully-regulated  services. 
The  quality  of  the  driver,  the  buses  and  the  details  of  their  proper 
operation  come  under  detailed  specification.  On  the  whole,  equipment 
and  service  are  of  high  quality. 

As  always,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  generalization.  A  few  per¬ 
sons  have  complained  of  incompetent  drivers,  and  others  have  referred 
to  discipline  of  pupils  en  route  as  being  much  less  than  desirable. 
Methods  of  correction  now  lie  within  the  immediate  powers  of  school 
boards.  Knowledge  of  its  responsibility  and  liability  should  deter  most 
boards  from  tolerating  careless  driving  or  incompetent  drivers.  As  to 
discipline,  children  who  ride  buses  are  responsible  to  the  school  for 
their  behavior  to  and  from  school.  If  offending  pupils  do  not  remedy 
their  conduct  they  should  be  suspended  from  riding  the  school  bus, 
with  due  notice  to  parents,  until  such  time  as  they  are  prepared  to 
behave. 

Lengths  of  school  bus  routes  have  been  established  by  school 
boards  without  much  central  guidance.  In  some  cases  routes  appear  ex¬ 
cessively  long  in  travelling  time.  While  no  correct  or  infallible  stan¬ 
dards  can  be  set,  the  time  of  pupil  travel  on  a  bus  should  be  governed 
by  humane  considerations.  Moreover,  the  time  of  travel  held  to  be 
desirable  can  act  as  a  guide  to  numbers  of  buses  required  to  serve  a 
centralization.  For  example,  one  48-passenger  bus  imposes  a  riding 
time  upon  students  which  differs  from  those  which  would  be  imposed 
by  two  smaller  ones  serving  the  same  number. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

224.  That  norms  be  established  for  the  travel  time  of  students  on 
school  buses,  and  that  school  boards  be  urged  to  heed  these  norms 
through  more  careful  consideration  of  equipment  needed  to  perform 
service  within  designated  time  limits. 

SCHOOL  RESIDENCES 

Higher  school  enrolments,  more  equipment  and  better  facilities 
will  be  required  to  implement  the  programs  proposed  in  earlier  chap¬ 
ters.  Larger  urban  areas  will  experience  relatively  little  difficulty  in 
drawing  together  sufficient  pupils  to  enable  these  programs  to  be 
offered.  But  smaller  urban  areas  and  rural  areas  will  need  to  draw  on 
larger  geographic  regions.  They  must  serve  as  educational  centres 
offering  specialized  and  advanced  programs  to  pupils  from  numerous 
regional  “feeder”  schools.  For  those  children  not  residing  near  school 
services,  either  school  bus  service  or  residential  facilities  will  be 
required. 
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There  are  many  indications  that  in  some  parts  of  Alberta  school 
bus  service  has  reached  its  outer  limits  in  drawing  pupils  into  one 
centre.  Even  so,  practically  no  urban  -  rural  centralization  has  the 
capacity  to  offer  truly  comprehensive  programs.  School  buses  will  al¬ 
ways  offer  desirable  and  necessary  service  in  Alberta,  but  their  limita¬ 
tions  are  obvious.  The  proper  use  of  school  residences  in  the  public 
school  system  must  be  re-examined  —  particularly  in  regard  to  Com¬ 
munity  Colleges. 

Residential  Schools  Elsewhere 

In  England,  many  people  choose  to  send  their  children  to  board¬ 
ing  schools.  There,  such  schools  have  certain  overtones  of  social 
prestige,  and  are  a  part  of  tradition.  The  pioneers  of  Western  Canada 
for  a  time  sent  their  children  to  boarding  schools  out  of  necessity, 
there  being  no  other  way  to  provide  them  with  proper  education.  To¬ 
day,  a  small  but  increasing  percentage  of  parents  are  sending  their 
children  to  private  residential  schools,  where  the  traditions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  (private)  schools  have  taken  root  in  Canada,  with  some 
distinctly  Canadian  modifications. 

Many  of  the  older,  eastern  residential  schools  have  made  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  leadership  in  all  walks  of  life  in  Canada.  Such 
schools  as  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Upper  Canada  College, 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  Appleby  in  the  east;  Ravenscourt  at  Winnipeg,  and 
University  School  in  Victoria  have  maintained  high  academic  stan¬ 
dards  and  impressed  a  standard  of  conduct  on  many  of  their  products 
which  could  well  be  emulated  by  more  of  our  public  schools.  Among  the 
girls’  schools,  Compton  in  Quebec,  Elmwood  in  Ottawa,  Bishop  Strach- 
an,  Havergal,  Whitby  Ladies’  College,  and  others  in  Ontario,  with  a 
sprinkling  in  the  west,  have  also  contributed  their  share  of  social 
graces  and  prestige  on  the  daughters  of  the  more  well-to-do  citizens. 
Generally  speaking,  there  has  been  in  Western  Canada  a  strong  strain 
of  republicanism  which  has  tended  to  look  with  a  somewhat  less  than 
sympathetic  eye  upon  private  schools  as  something  associated  with 
wealth,  snobbery  and  social  distinctions ;  they  have,  therefore,  had  very 
little  place  in  a  pioneer  land,  where  men  were  judged  by  what  they 
themselves  did  rather  than  by  who  their  parents  were  or  by  what 
school  tie  they  wore.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  country  matures  and 
becomes  more  wealthy,  an  increasing  number  of  parents  are  sending 
their  children  to  private  residential  schools.  Whatever  suspicions  re¬ 
main,  the  long  history  and  continued  popularity  of  these  schools  should 
dispel  popular  fears  that  they  are  threats  to  the  welfare  of  children. 
Public  school  officials  may  well  re-examine  the  values  of  the  school 
residence  as  having  a  proper  place  in  Alberta  education. 

Experience  and  Needs  in  Alberta 

In  the  days  when  the  one-room  local  schoolhouse  was  the  typical 
fount  of  wisdom  in  rural  districts,  the  problem  of  school  residences 
was  not  a  serious  one.  Most  country  children  went  a  few  miles  to  school 
and  returned  to  their  parents  each  night. 

The  one-room  rural  schools  began  to  face  trouble  in  1917  with  the 
first  exodus  of  residents  from  dry  areas.  Their  problems  became  more 
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acute  with  the  serious  drought  in  the  Alberta  portion  of  Palliser’s  Tri¬ 
angle  in  1922,  and  became  critical  in  the  prolonged  drought  of  1931-37. 
In  the  dry  areas  of  Alberta,  farms  were  abandoned  in  hundreds,  schools 
were  closed,  and  many  of  the  amenities  of  successful  community  life 
disappeared.  However,  in  every  community  a  remnant  population  faced 
the  problem  of  providing  school  opportunities  for  their  children.  The 
solution  became  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  the  high  school  level  — 
unless  the  children  went  away. 

One  of  the  first  areas  to  tackle  the  problem  in  a  practical  way  was 
the  Berry  Creek  School  Division.  Simple  dormitories,  a  term  more 
descriptive  than  fortunate,  were  set  up  in  Hanna.  Children  from  the 
outlying  school  districts  lived  in  these  dormitories  at  a  very  nominal 
cost.  They  received  a  high  school  education,  which  they  could  not  have 
obtained  other  than  by  going  even  farther  afield  to  live  in  larger  cities 
or  towns,  or  by  living  with  relatives  or  boarding  in  private  homes. 
Substantial  numbers  did  take  their  high  school  at  Mount  Royal  College 
in  Calgary,  Alberta  College  in  Edmonton,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
private  and  usually  denominational  schools. 

Following  the  Berry  Creek  experiment,  other  districts  followed 
suit.  It  was  not  long  until  there  were  school  dormitories  in  connection 
with  high  schools  at  Big  Valley,  Castor,  Consort,  Red  Deer,  and  in  the 
Peace  River  country.  At  one  time  there  were  some  twenty-five  school 
dormitories  associated  with  high  schools  in  the  province.  This  develop¬ 
ment  was  relatively  short-lived.  Today,  there  are  only  four  known  to  be 
operating  in  the  province,  although  there  may  be  others  which  have  not 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission. 

What  has  happened  in  Alberta?  There  is  no  single  or  simple  ex¬ 
planation.  The  Commission  endeavored  at  a  number  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  such  as  those  at  Hanna,  Coronation  and  Castor,  and  in  discussions 
with  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association,  the  Home  and  School 
Association,  and  others,  to  ascertain  at  first-hand  what  were  the 
factors  which  caused  this  feature  of  school  organization  to  decline  and 
almost  disappear. 

Many  reasons  were  offered.  Farm  people  in  particular  were  very 
reluctant  to  have  their  children  leave  home.  Quite  understandably, 
they  were  unhappy  at  the  thought  of  their  children  leaving  parental 
authority  and  supervision  at  the  age  when  they  would  normally  be  in 
Grades  IX,  X  and  XI.  There  was  also  a  strong  economic  reason,  for 
rural  children  are  expected  to  help  with  the  farm  chores.  Centraliza¬ 
tions  and  school  buses  have  been  preferred  to  residences,  even  though 
children  who  were  vanned  long  distances  were  of  very  limited  labor 
value. 

The  typical  Alberta  “dormitory"  experience  seems  to  have  been 
unfortunate.  Costs  to  the  parents  were  higher  than  if  the  children  had 
remained  at  home,  even  though  the  local  school  district  made  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  board  and  room.  More  spending  money  was  required  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  better  standard  of  dress  was  necessary.  Dormitories  were 
often  make-shift  and  improvised,  providing  a  poor  standard  of  accom¬ 
modation.  The  food  was  often  poor,  and  the  quality  of  supervision  in 
many  cases  was  inadequate,  if  not  completely  uninspired. 
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Such  were  the  main  reasons  advanced  for  the  failure  of  the  school 
residence  system  in  Alberta.  The  reluctance  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  away  from  home  at  an  age  when  they  most  needed  parental 
care  and  supervision,  the  poor  standards  of  dormitories,  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  food  and  supervision  were  emphasized  most  of  all. 

Another  factor  which  has  tended  to  lessen  the  demand  or  need  for 
residences  has  been  that  with  the  improvement  of  highways  and  school 
buses  it  is  now  quite  possible  to  van  students  considerable  distances 
without  great  inconvenience  or  discomfort.  The  vanning  system  has 
been  operating  quite  successfully,  although  at  a  high  cost,  for  students 
living  at  distances  of  20  miles  or  more  from  the  centralized  school. 
This  has  made  it  possible  for  many  rural  and  small  village  or  hamlet 
students  to  attend  small  high  schools  within  practical  vanning  distance 
of  their  homes. 

However,  a  further  development  may  again  raise  the  question  of 
school  residences.  Just  as  the  small  one  or  the  two-room  rural  school 
has  been  disappearing  from  the  countryside,  so  now  a  similar  trend  is 
developing  with  respect  to  the  small,  less-than-standard-instruction- 
time  high  school.  The  result  is  that  standard-instruction-time  high 
schools,  which  are  a  necessity  if  rural  children  are  to  have  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  are  likely  to  be  too  far  apart  for  economical 
or  successful  vanning.  Experiments  are  under  way  with  what  is  called 
“double  bussing”:  children  of  both  elementary  and  high  school  age 
going  to  a  centralized  school  in  one  bus,  after  which  the  senior  high 
school  children  transfer  to  a  second  bus  and  go  on  farther  to  a 
standard-instruction  high  school.  This  system  has  obvious  weaknesses 
and  limitations. 

The  seriousness  of  the  high  school  situation  in  some  rural  areas  is 
not  fully  appreciated  by  many  rural  people.  Time  and  again  the  Com¬ 
mission  asked  individuals  whether  they  would  prefer  to  keep  their  high 
school  children  at  home  with  a  limited  educational  opportunity  or  send 
they  away  to  a  residential  school  where  they  would  have  access  to 
education  suited  to  their  capacities.  The  reply  was  that  they  would 
choose  to  keep  them  at  home,  even  though  it  meant  an  inferior  educa¬ 
tion.  This  decision,  while  understandable,  does  not  indicate  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  rural  young  people  will  have 
to  find  their  livelihood  in  urban  centres.  If  they  are  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  urban  people  they  must  have  the  same  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  double  standard  of  education — an  inferior  standard  in  the 
country  and  a  superior  one  in  the  cities  and  towns — is  supported  by 
many  rural  areas  who  refuse  to  face  the  issue.  As  the  full  implication 
is  realized  by  rural  people,  they,  with  their  usual  practicality,  may  be 
expected  to  do  something  about  it.  This  will  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  a 
reexamination  of  the  place  of  residences  in  connection  with  high 
schools. 

Where  children  are  able  to  obtain  a  high  school  education  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  their  capacity  and  the  requirements  of  today’s  society,  and 
while  living  at  home  under  parental  authority,  this  is  clearly  the  most 
desirable  situation.  Opportunities  may  in  some  cases  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  parents  and  students  by  vanning  the  latter  to  centralized 
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schools  from  which  they  would  return  home  each  night.  But  where 
adequate  provision  is  lacking,  parents  and  school  authorities  have  a 
responsibility  to  themselves  and  more  especially  to  children  to  see  that 
a  full  high  school  opportunity  is  available.  In  many  cases  parents  will 
have  no  option  but  to  send  their  children  away  to  high  school  where 
they  must  either  board  with  friends  or  relatives  or  live  in  a  school 
residence.  The  Commission  wishes  to  affirm  that  life  in  a  properly 
built,  equipped  and  well-run  residence  can  be  an  enriching  life  ex¬ 
perience  from  which  most  normal  students  would  benefit.  It  wishes  to 
emphasize  equally  that  substandard  residences,  for  whatever  reason, 
should  have  no  place  in  a  modern  school  system. 

A  successful  residence  must  be  well  built  and  equipped,  with 
approved  standards  of  comfort  and  convenience.  Trained  personnel 
are  a  prime  requisite:  they  must  be  able  to  prepare  and  serve  good 
food,  to  exercise  high  standards  of  supervision,  and  to  deal  with  young 
people  firmly  but  with  sympathy  and  understanding.  The  residence 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  facilities,  offer¬ 
ing  an  additional  opportunity  to  improve  standards  of  conduct  and 
study  habits. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  financial  handicap  to  parents  whose 
children  must  live  in  residence,  reasonable  allowances  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  school  boards.  For  those  children  in  the  non-academic  fields, 
the  vocational  opportunities  of  community  and  junior  colleges  should 
be  available  on  the  same  financial  basis  as  an  academic  high  school 
program  at  home.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  students  to  live  in 
the  college  residences  while  pursuing  either  academic  or  vocational 
training  courses. 

If  the  foregoing  principles  are  intelligently  applied,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  school  residences  can  make  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  not  only  to  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  rural 
youth,  but  to  the  quality  of  educational  training  as  well. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

225.  That  the  Department  afford  special  study  to  the  place  of  pupil 
residences  in  the  public  school  system. 

226.  That  grants  and  services  re  school  buildings  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  school  residences. 

227.  That  a  plan  be  developed  and  held  in  readiness  ivhereby  the 
Department  will  sponsor  the  training  of  selected  personnel  to  operate 
school  residences. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Books  are  basic  equipment  in  education,  but  libraries  have  never 
become  fully  developed  in  the  Alberta  school  system.  The  current  soul- 
searching  in  education  and  the  rapid  growth  of  larger  schools  indicate 
that  library  policy  must  be  redesigned  in  terms  of  present  require¬ 
ments  and  conditions.  Some  20  per  cent  of  the  individuals  and  organ¬ 
izations  submitting  briefs  to  the  Commission  (44  in  all)  made  repre¬ 
sentations  regarding  library  policies. 
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Books 

Books  afford  many  hours  of  necessary  and  pleasant  activity,  both 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  as  recreation.  The  pupil  who  has 
developed  a  taste  for  reading  together  with  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
library  skills  has  the  key  to  a  lifetime  of  self-directed  learning.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  to  know  and  appreciate  good  books. 

Since  the  school  library  is  an  indispensable  tool  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction,  it  must  contain  a  wide  selection  of  sources  representative 
of  major  points  of  view  in  whatever  field  information  is  sought. 
Dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  periodicals,  films,  filmstrips  and  other 
resources  should  be  provided  to  permit  enrichment  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  individuals  differ  widely  in  their  abilities  to  secure  infor¬ 
mation  from  books,  the  school  library  must  provide  for  the  needs  of  all 
age  groups  and  grade  levels — gifted,  normal,  and  retarded  children. 

Facilities  and  services  must  make  provision  for  a  central  library 
room  of  size  suitable  to  the  school’s  needs.  It  should  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  essential  books  to  classrooms  on  a  “permanent”  basis, 
and  for  easy  access  by  pupils  and  teachers  to  a  larger  supply  of  more 
infrequently  used  but  essential  references  and  literature  of  wide 
variety.  In  these  terms  the  typical  school  library  in  Alberta  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  although  school  boards  and  teachers  have  become 
increasingly  active  in  raising  its  status.  In  too  many  schools  the 
library  approaches  a  motley  collection  of  uncared  for  and  little  used 
books  placed  in  the  most  convenient  and  otherwise  unused  place  avail¬ 
able.  Although  school  boards  are  providing  modest  library  funds,  in 
too  few  areas  are  these  funds  used  systematically  and  judiciously.  And 
school  boards  are  alone  in  their  financial  support.  No  provincial  grants 
are  paid  in  respect  of  local  expenditures  for  library  books,  and  only  in 
the  current  year  has  library  space  in  a  building  been  recognized  for 
grant  purposes.  Credit  must  be  given  fully  to  schools  and  areas  in 
which  the  nucleus  of  a  good  library  may  be  found.  The  Province  has 
extended  service  and  financial  aid  to  non-school  libraries.  Perhaps  it 
is  timely  to  bring  the  same  attention  to  bear  upon  libraries  in  the 
schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

228.  That  a  basic  list  of  library  books  be  devised  to  include  all  types 
desirable  in  a  school. 

229.  That  minimal  and  compulsory  book  quotas  be  established  for 
schools  of  various  enrolments. 

230.  That  the  system  of  school  grants  be  modified  to  provide  incentive 
for  the  establishment  and  development  of  school  libraries  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  professional  librarians. 

231.  That  criteria  be  established  to  indicate  need  for  librarians  in 
schools  or  in  school  systems. 

232.  That  both  library  renewal  and  maintenance  grants  be  provided 
by  the  Province. 
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Staff 


It  is  recognized  that  staff  shortages  at  the  present  time  will 
severely  restrict  the  expansion  of  adequate  library  services  in  schools. 
In  the  first  place,  too  few  persons  have  the  necessary  qualifications ;  in 
the  second,  the  diversion  of  teachers  to  library  work  might  appear  to 
intensify  the  shortage  of  those  now  serving  in  classrooms.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  classroom  instruction  and  library  practice  complement  each  other 
in  providing  a  suitable  education,  the  need  is  considered  urgent.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  all  classroom  teachers  need  to  understand  the  purposes  and 
values  of  a  library  in  fostering  the  fullest  development  of  their  pupils, 
and  need  orientation  in  working  with  librarians  and  using  reference 
books  collaterally  with  their  classroom  instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

233.  That  all  teachers  receive  instruction  in  techniques  of  using  the 
library  in  their  teacher  education  program. 

234.  That  the  government  investigate  the  advisability  of  asking  the 
University  to  introduce  librae  science  courses  for  the  training  of 
teacher-librarians. 

The  Department  of  Education  should  give  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  development  of  library  policy,  and  in  the  selection  of  suitable  books. 
The  Department  could  provide,  through  its  regional  offices  or  in  a 
central  supervisory  position,  the  services  of  a  fully  qualified  librarian. 
The  duties  of  this  supervisor  would  include  the  application  of  provin¬ 
cial  library  policy,  assistance  in  the  selection  of  books,  advice  to  school 
boards  in  the  development  of  libraries,  consultation  with  teachers  in 
schools  (where  no  librarian  has  been  appointed)  regarding  the  effect¬ 
ive  use  of  library  resources  and  of  library  services  at  all  levels. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

235.  That  the  Department  of  Education  provide  specialist  library 
supervision  and  advice  for  the  public  schools. 

Coordinated  Services 

Libraries  in  Alberta  are  of  many  kinds  and  under  different 
administrations : 

1.  Community  libraries — financed  and  operated  by  volunteer  organizations 
or  boards  under  regulations  of  the  Alberta  Libraries  Act,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 

2.  Municipal  libraries — financed  by  taxation  and  operated  by  municipalities 
under  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 

3.  School  libraries — financed  by  local  school  authorities  which  operate  under 
the  Department  of  Education. 

4.  Regional  library — only  one,  financed  by  school  authorities  while  providing 
both  public  and  school  library  service. 

5.  Extension  library — operated  by  University. 

6.  Provincial  library — operated  by  the  Government,  under  the  Provincial 
Secretary. 
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It  is  important  that  the  services  of  these  different  libraries  be 
coordinated  so  that  they  complement  and  supplement  each  other.  They 
have  the  common  purpose  of  providing  the  very  best  possible  system 
of  service  to  the  public  administered  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  may  receive  the  greatest  possible  library  service  for  his  tax 
dollar. 

While  it  may  be  possible  and  desirable  to  develop  public  and  school 
libraries  separately  in  urban  districts,  a  close  liaison  should  be  main¬ 
tained  among  all  libraries.  In  rural  areas  it  may  not  be  possible  to  do 
this  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  important  that  these  areas  avoid 
duplication  of  service.  There  is  a  need  for  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  coordination  at  the  local  level. 

There  appear  to  be  possibilities  inherent  in  a  provincial  library 
servicing  centre.  This  centre  could  relay  orders  from  libraries,  classify 
and  catalog  books  before  sending  them  out  to  be  placed  on  the  shelves. 
In  this  way  all  such  books  would  be  classified  and  catalogued  according 
to  standard  practice,  with  consequent  gains  in  the  efficiency  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  reference  service.  The  centre  might  also  house  special 
library  materials  to  be  available  to  libraries  throughout  the  province. 
Typical  advantages  of  such  a  system  might  be : 

1.  Lower  cost  for  quantity  orders. 

2.  Reduction  of  duplication  of  effort. 

3.  Standardization  of  classification  and  cataloguing. 

4.  Exchange  of  listings  within  each  Division  or  Region. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

236.  That  coordination  of  all  library  services  within  the  province  be 
effected  under  the  Department  of  Education. 

237.  That  a  study  be  made  of  the  values  to  be  derived  from  a  provin¬ 
cial  library  servicing  centre. 

238.  That  the  possibilities  of  making  the  school  library  accessible  and 
of  service  to  the  general  community  be  explored. 

AUDIO  VISUAL  AIDS 

Audio-visual  aids  may  be  defined  as  those  devices  by  which  a  teacher,  through 
an  appeal  to  more  than  one  of  the  senses,  endeavours  to  clarify,  establish,  and 
correlate  accurate  concepts,  interpretations,  and  appreciations.  Audio-visual  in¬ 
struction  is  not  a  new  concept  and  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  mediums  and  materials. 
The  us?fulness  of  blackboards,  maps,  bulletin  boards,  charts,  flat  pictures,  graphs, 
cartoons  and  clippings,  models,  objects  and  specimens,  tours  and  visits,  and 
dramatization  is  usually  taken  for  granted.  The  modern  teacher  can  demonstrate 
with  ease  and  conviction  the  value  of  record  players,  radio  broadcasts,  motion 
pictures,  film  strips,  opaque  projectors,  tape  recorders  and  recently  television  in 
the  classroom.1 

Research,  some  of  it  extending  back  forty  years,  has  shown  that:  all  of 
these  sensory  aids  can  facilitate  learning;  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and 
limitations;  none  facilitates  learning  automatically  and  of  itself  —  these  aids 
are  adjuncts  to,  not  substitutes  for,  skillful  teaching  by  competent  teachers.8 


'Brief  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Local  A.T.A.,  p.  97. 
’'Brief  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Part  II,  p.  62. 
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The  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch 

The  Department  of  Education  maintains  an  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Branch.  It  is  responsible  for  selection  of  instructional  films  and  film¬ 
strips,  maintains  a  library  of  both,  provides  film  and  filmstrip  catalogs 
and  film  guides  to  accompany  most  films,  and  circulates  certain  helps  to 
teachers  in  the  use  of  films.  In  addition,  the  staff  is  available  for  in- 
service  education  of  teachers. 

The  film  library  is  well  stocked  with  a  wide  variety  of  films 
directly  related  to  the  curriculum,  and  equipment  is  fairly  readily 
available  in  most  schools.  The  total  circulation,  September  1957  to  June 
1958,  was  35,082.3  Considering  that  there  are  10,000  classrooms  in  the 
province,  this  circulation  seems  rather  restricted.  The  quota  system 
established  in  1953  limited  the  borrowings  of  schools  of  various  sizes 
in  a  given  month.  The  purpose  was  probably  to  discourage  excessive 
and  ill-advised  use  of  films,  and  to  disperse  widely  the  services  avail¬ 
able.  Unfortunately  the  plan  also  may  have  limited  the  service,  and  the 
actual  demand  for  films  may  have  been  larger  than  the  circulation 
figure  indicates. 

Filmstrips  are  being  used  more  extensively:  many  schools  are 
building  up  their  own  libraries  so  that  they  will  be  available  readily 
when  needed.  The  Audio  Visual  Aids  Branch  has  2,290  titles  with 
multiple  prints  from  which  the  teachers  may  borrow.  These  are  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  and  easily  procured. 

Both  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  Brief  and  the  Faculty  of 
Education  Brief  indicate  that  teachers  are  not  making  most  effective 
use  of  these  teaching  aids.  They  offer  two  reasons :  the  lack  of  teacher 
competence  in  using  films,  and  the  limitation  of  service  due  to  quota 
and  distribution  problems  which  result  from  a  limited  supply  and 
demands  for  the  same  films  at  the  same  time.  The  following  observa¬ 
tion,  however,  seems  valid. 

The  critical  issue  at  the  present  time  with  respect  to  the  use  of  sensory  aids 
in  the  classroom  is  not  that  of  providing  more  equipment  but  of  increasing  teacher 
interest  and  competence  in  the  use  of  existing  facilities.4 

The  administration  of  this  service,  both  provincially  and  locally, 
presents  some  problems.  The  initial  cost  is  high,  since  several  copies 
of  the  same  film  are  needed;  distribution  with  limited  supplies  is 
difficult;  films  do  get  out  of  date;  they  may  only  partially  fit  the  curri¬ 
culum  since  the  majority  are  selected  from  outside  sources. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch  have 
proven  their  value  in  education.  The  administration  of  these  services 
has  been  alert  to  increasing  and  changing  needs  of  the  public  schools. 
The  problems  now  being  encountered  may  be  further  evidence  of  the 
need  to  modify  a  highly  centralized  service,  eminently  suited  to  earlier 
days,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  service  to  work  with  a  greatly 
expanded  and  matured  public  school  system. 


3Annual  report  of  Department  of  Education,  1958,  p.  62. 

4Brief  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Part  II,  p.  63. 
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Audio-visual  aids  must  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Adequate  equipment  and  sources  of  materials  are  essential.  But 
two  propositions  must  be  considered  prior  to  any  efforts  to  improve 
service.  First,  all  school  systems  need  no  longer  look  to  government 
for  the  same  degree  of  service  as  in  the  past:  they  must  become  in¬ 
creasingly  independent  insofar  as  economically  feasible.  Secondly, 
greater  supplies  of  equipment  and  materials  must  be  accompanied  if 
not  preceded  by  greater  teacher  competence  in  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aids. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

239.  That  the  Department  of  Education  sponsor  the  development  of 
a  pool  of  persons  competent  in  audio-visual  aids  to  assist  in  the  in- 
service  education  of  teachers. 

240.  That  emphasis  upon  audio-visual  aids  in  the  in-service  education 
of  teachers  be  increased. 

241.  That  as  part  of  the  pre-service  or  undergraduate  education  of 
teachers,  the  Facidty  of  Education  study  the  merits  of  offering  an 
intensive  short-course  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  proper  use  of 
audio-visual  aids. 

242.  That  school  boards  be  encouraged  to  build  up  their  own  basic 
audio-visual  aids  libraries. 

243.  That  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch  re-examine  the  nature  of  its 
services  on  the  assumption  that  school  boards  will  be  responsible  for 
basic  local  audio-visual  aids  libraries. 

The  School  Broadcasts  Branch 

The  School  Broadcasts  Branch  of  the  Department  also  exercises  a 
service  function.  Three  series  of  broadcasts  are  available  during  the 
school  year:  the  provincial  series,  prepared  by  the  School  Broadcasts 
Branch;  the  Western  Regional  series,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  western  provinces;  the  National  series,  available  through  the 
C.B.C.  on  a  national  basis  and  prepared  by  School  Broadcasts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  C.B.C.,  with  the  advice  of  the  National  Advisory  Council. 
Broadcasts  serve  principally  elementary  and  junior  high  grades;  only 
24  programs  are  available  to  High  School  grades. 

The  School  Broadcasts  Branch  also  offers  a  Tape  Recording  Service  for 
schools.  Programs  in  the  Provincial  series  are  made  available  to  schools  wishing 
to  use  them  on  their  own  recorders.  The  Department  has  complete  copyright 
control.6 

Alberta  radio  stations  offer  a  commendable  public  service  in 
making  free  time  available  for  these  broadcasts.  Schools  are  generally 
well-equipped  to  utilize  the  programs.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools  are  suitably  equipped.  Teacher 
guides  to  the  broadcasts,  including  summaries  of  broadcasts  and  sug- 


8Brief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.  171. 
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gestions  for  before  and  after  use,  are  supplied  to  all  elementary  and 
junior  high  teachers.  As  well,  timely  bulletins  are  distributed  to 
teachers.  Evaluation  is  continuously  maintained. 

In  order  to  secure  equipment  for  schools,  school  boards  frequently 
meet  a  percentage  of  cost,  the  remainder  being  met  by  interested  com¬ 
munity  groups — often  Home  and  School  Associations,  often  the  staff 
of  the  school.  This  method  of  supplying  necessary  equipment  has  been 
subject  to  criticism. 

While  school  broadcast  programs  can  supplement  the  work  of 
every  teacher,  they  are  particularly  important  when  the  teacher  has 
limitations  in  the  fields  to  be  covered.  Examples  of  this  are  music 
and  art.  At  present  there  are  about  100,000  students  in  Alberta  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  school  music  broadcasts.  There  are  many  classrooms  where, 
if  it  were  not  for  these  broadcasts,  pupils  would  get  no  regular  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music.  The  Speech  Explorers  broadcasts  also  deserve  special 
commendation. 

There  are  limiting  factors  in  the  use  of  radio :  reception  may  be  poor, 
timetables  may  need  rearranging,  teachers  may  not  know  the  most 
effective  way  to  use  the  broadcasts,  equipment  may  be  lacking,  or  time 
available  on  the  station  may  not  be  the  most  suitable.  These  limitations 
must  be  overcome  in  the  interest  of  improving  the  learning  situation. 

The  services  of  the  School  Broadcasts  Branch  merit  further 
development.  While  free  time  on  stations  may  continue,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  programs  in  suitable  tiw.es  may  require  an  appropriation  of 
funds.  The  taping  of  school  broadcasts  can  continue  to  be  of  value  in 
overcoming  time  and  schedule  difficulties,  and  perhaps  is  the  most 
effective  means  whereby  schools  can  integrate  radio  programs  into  the 
regular  school  schedule.  Tape  recorders  should  be  standard  equipment 
in  schools  of  a  size  to  warrant  their  efficient  use. 

Continued  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  should  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  present  government  services. 

Television 

It  was  proposed  to  the  Commission  “.  .  .  that  the  marvels  of  the 
electronic  revolution  be  harnessed  to  help  meet  educational  needs — in 
particular,  television.”6  It  is  true  that  television  represents  a  potent 
and  effective  means  of  communication.  Experimentation  with  its  use 
in  schools  has  been  widespread  since  the  Second  World  War,  especially 
during  the  present  decade.  A  comprehensive  report7  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  television  is  being  tried  and  used  for  educational 
purposes. 

United  States 

There  are  36  educational  television  stations  in  the  United  States  in  operation, 
or  about  to  begin  operation.  Thirteen  are  owned  by  universities,  four  by  state 
departments  of  education,  five  by  local  boards  of  education  and  fourteen  by  com- 

"Brief  of  the  Edmonton  Educational  Study  Group,  p.  2. 

7 Educational  Television — Its  Place  in  Alberta,  prepared  by  the  School  Broad¬ 
casts  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  November  1958,  pp.  2-8. 
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munity  corporations  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  various  educational  or 
cultural  groups  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  educational 
station. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  television  stations,  more  than  150  commercial 
television  stations  make  some  provision  for  educational  television  programs 
planned  in  co-operation  with  local  education  authorities.  About  two  hundred 
school  systems  and  colleges  are  making  use  of  television  through  broadcast  or 
closed-circuit  transmission.  At  least  eight  million  school  children  get  some  of  their 
lessons  by  means  of  television.  Twenty  colleges  are  offering  credit  courses  on 
television. 

Closed-circuit  television  is  being  used  in  over  a  hundred  centres.  The  most 
elaborate  closed-circuit  television  system  is  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  where  all 
48  schools  in  the  city  of  Hagerstown,  (40,000)  and  the  surrounding  Washington 
County  are  linked  by  cable  capable  of  transmitting  as  many  as  six  television  pro¬ 
grams  at  one  time  to  television  sets  in  every  room  in  the  schools.  Every  pupil  gets 
at  least  one  class  a  day  by  television  and  not  more  than  two.  The  Hagerstown 
closed-circuit  experiment  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  television 
industry,  the  telephone  industry  and  the  Washington  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Hagerstown  Closed-Circuit  Experiment  seems  to  have  validated  several 
basic  assumptions.  These  are  summarized  by  Dr.  Brish,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Washington  County,  Maryland,  in  part,  as  follows: 

1.  The  use  of  television  provides  a  situation  which  encourages  pupils  to 
concentrate  attention  on  a  selected  area  at  close  range.  The  fact  that  this  attention 
is  almost  automatic  may  be  due  to  several  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  tele¬ 
vision.  This  medium  provides  each  pupil  with  a  framed  reference  for  viewing  as 
well  as  an  eve-to-eve  contact  with  the  teacher.  Television  magnifies  objects  in  a 
clear,  accurate,  and  telling  way. 

2.  The  use  of  television  provides  an  opportunity  to  redeploy  the  efforts  and 
energies  of  teachers  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  instructional  program.  One 
teacher  teaching  from  a  television  studio  can  do  a  superior  job  of  exploring,  pre¬ 
paring,  organizing,  and  communicating  subject  matter  content  for  boys  and  girls. 

3.  It  is  possible,  by  using  television,  to  provide  a  redeployment  of  teachers' 
time  and  efforts  not  only  without  increasing  instructional  costs  but  even  of  saving 
money  to  apply  against  the  cost  of  the  television  service. 

4.  It  is  possible,  by  means  of  television,  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  program 
of  education  without  unduly  increasing  the  expenditure  for  instruction. 

5.  Advanced  courses  in  many  fields  can  be  offered  by  television  to  the  most 
able  15  or  20  per  cent  of  senior  high  school  students. 

6.  Survey  results  indicate  that  pupils  enjoy  receiving  part  of  their  teaching 
by  television. 

7.  The  use  of  television  offers  an  opportunity  to  make  wider  and  better  use 
of  teaching  equipment  for  the  benefit  of  all  students. 

8.  Instruction  by  television  makes  a  contribution  to  the  in-service  training 
of  teachers. 

.  .  .  Pennsylvania  State  University  through  its  Instructional  Research  Program  has 
conducted  experiments  in  all  physical  aspects  of  teaching  by  television,  including 
size  of  screen,  position  with  relationship  to  screen,  size  of  class,  lighting,  etc.,  as 
well  as  comparing  costs  of  television  with  conventional  instruction  at  the  college 
level.  The  following  is  a  statement  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Program: 

“Through  controlled  experiments  we  have  shown  that  the  relative  effective¬ 
ness  of  conventional  instruction  compared  with  television  instruction  is  approxi¬ 
mately  equal."8 

The  report  continues : 

United  Kingdom 

During  1957-58,  one  thousand  schools  received  two  daily  half-hour  telecasts 
from  the  I.T.A.  (Independent  Television  Authority)  and  the  B.B.C.  (British  Broad- 
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casting  Corporation).  The  five-day-a-week  B.B.C.  schedule  included  programs  on 
science,  current  events  and  the  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  During 
the  season  1958-59,  the  topics  include  mathematics,  science,  natural  history, 
careers,  British  geography,  English  literature,  and  the  visual  arts.  The  I.T.A.  is 
continuing  a  similar  series  of  programs  aimed  at  high  school  age  pupils. 

In  Britain,  experimenting  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  view.  Whereas 
in  the  United  States  the  emphasis  has  been  upon  television  teaching  as  teaching, 
stress  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  upon  television  as  a  supplement  to  teaching.  A 
typical  British  reaction  to  this  difference  in  point  of  view  is  expressed  by  Thomas 
Radley,  Deputy  Head  of  School  Broadcasting  for  Associated-Rediffusion  (the 
British  independent  television  service): 

“In  the  United  States  a  combination  of  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  small  television  stations  has  already  produced  television  programs 
which  aim  at  direct  teaching  to  students  who  do  not  have  a  teacher  available  in 
the  classroom.  The  Americans  say  their  experiments  have  met  with  some  success. 
That  merits  thought  from  everybody.  In  a  short  article  like  this  it  is  impossible  to 
give  all  the  supporting  arguments  and  reasons  for  the  kind  of  conclusion  we  our¬ 
selves  have  arrived  at  about  it.  Our  own  conclusions  are  three.  First,  we  think  it 
probably  true  that  television  lessons  could  do  good  where  no  teacher  was  avail¬ 
able,  or  where  teachers  were  very  bad.  Secondly,  we  have  become  surer  than 
before  that  we  do  not  wish  to  put  out  this  type  of  television  lesson,  mainly,  per¬ 
haps,  because  continuing  contacts  with  the  teaching  profession  in  this  country 
show  us  that,  under-manned  as  it  may  be,  it  is  of  very  good  quality.  Thirdly,  hard 
experience  shows  us  very  plainly  that  we  can  be  of  most  help  to  the  good  teacher. 
We  are,  therefore,  always  basing  television  programs  with  that  aim  in  mind.” 

France 

Educational  television  in  France  in  1958-59  is  in  its  seventh  year.  Two 
thousand  primary,  secondary  and  technical  schools  have  television  sets.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Education  Ministry  and  are  related  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  curriculum.  Broadcasts  are  presented  four  days  a  week  and  deal 
with  many  subjects  including  history,  geography  and  science. 

In  France,  much  experimenting  has  been  done  to  determine  the  precise  rules 
which  educational  television  can  fill.  For  example,  French  educational  television 
stresses  demonstration  with  science  equipment,  not  found  in  schools.  Applications 
of  electronics,  complicated  calculating  machines  and  other  equipment  is  explained 
by  demonstrating  it  on  television.  The  French  are  also  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  use  of  educational  television  for  sick  or  convalescent  students  as  well  as 
students  taking  work  by  correspondence.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  promoting 
pupil  activity;  discussion,  practical  follow-up  projects  and  so  forth.  The  French 
have  an  advantage  over  many  other  countries  in  their  experimenting  because  of 
their  centralized  educational  system  applicable  to  the  entire  country.9 

Other  areas  where  experiments  in  educational  television  are  being 
carried  out  are  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

In  Canada,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  School  Broadcasting 
to  the  C.B.C.  set  up  a  television  committee  in  1952.  In  March  1954  the 
first  experiments  were  undertaken  with  some  success.  In  November 
1954  a  much  more  extensive  national  experiment  was  undertaken  to 
determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  television  could  help  the 
teacher  in  her  daily  classroom  work.  The  general  conclusion  was  that 
television  programs,  jointly  planned  and  executed  by  teachers  and 
broadcasters,  have  a  definite  contribution  to  make  as  a  teaching  aid. 
Further  experimenting  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  clarify  the 
precise  nature  and  extent  of  this  contribution. 
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In  1956  the  second  national  experiment  in  Canada  confirmed  that 
television  has  definite  value  as  a  teaching  aid  in  the  classroom.  It  was 
recommended  that  experimentation  be  continued  on  a  local  basis  in 
order  that  the  programs  be  more  closely  related  to  the  curriculum  in 
local  areas.  The  following  conclusions  are  summarized  from  the 
report : 

1.  Television  has  definite  value  as  a  teaching  aid  in  the  school  classroom. 

2.  There  should  be  the  closest  possible  correlation  between  the  content  of 
school  telecasts  and  the  school  curriculum. 

3.  Films  and  telecasts  are  complementary  rather  than  rival  teaching  aids 
in  the  classroom. 

4.  Participation  of  classroom  teachers  in  planning  school  telecasts  is 
essential. 

5.  Teachers  can  also  play  a  valuable  role  in  the  presentation  of  school  tele¬ 
casts  of  the  “master-teacher”  type. 

6.  Where  expense  permits  and  the  subject  allows  for  it  (e.g.  in  social  studies) 
the  employment  of  dramatized  forms  of  presentation  is  justified. 

7.  Educational  value  is  to  be  gained  by  presenting  school  telecasts  in  series. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  advantages  of  C.B.C.  television 
programs  in  education — in  particular  the  importance  of  a  common 
educational  experience  for  children  across  the  Dominion.  It  is  hoped 
that  at  least  for  the  present  time  these  programs  will  continue.  How¬ 
ever,  more  direct  use  can  be  made  of  television  as  a  teaching  aid  if 
produced  provincially,  or  even  locally. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  Halifax,  Manitoba,  Scar¬ 
borough  (Ontario),  and  Edmonton.  All  reported  that  television  is  a 
teaching  aid  with  tremendous  possibilities.  Teaching  by  specialist 
teachers  could  reach  all  classrooms  (rural  and  urban)  and  could  sup¬ 
plement  where  demonstration  material  is  inadequate  or  where  teachers 
are  inadequately  qualified.  There  appears  also  to  be  an  in-service  value 
for  teachers  who  have  the  opportunity  to  view  the  work  of  specialists 
or  master  teachers  in  regular  school  curriculum  work.  Manitoba  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  of  a  video  tape  service  by  which  programs  could 
be  repeated  either  over  the  air  or  in  individual  classrooms.  It  was  felt 
that  while  television  would  relieve  the  shortage  of  specialist  teachers, 
it  would  not  reduce  the  need  for  teachers.10 

Experimentation  in  Alberta  has  continued  over  a  two-year  period, 
1958  and  1959,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Edmonton  Public  and 
Separate  School  Boards,  the  School  Broadcasts  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Special  mention 
must  be  made,  too,  of  the  contribution  in  television  time,  personnel  and 
facilities  of  CFRN-TV.  The  most  recent  report  was  made  in  March, 
1959.11 

As  a  consequence  of  this  widespread  entry  into  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  television  in  many  countries,  and  from  a  review  of  literature  on 
the  educational  possibilities  of  television,  many  evaluations  of  the 
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strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  medium  are  available.  These  range  all 
the  way  from  optimism  and  enthusiasm  to  cynicism  and  rejection. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  realistic  conclusions  are  reached : 

1.  Television  combines  desirable  features  of  both  radio  and  films  with  the 
added  advantage  of  currency  and  simultaneous  viewing  in  many  classrooms,  and 
more  efficient  use  of  capital  outlay  of  films. 

2.  Video  tape  service  will  permit  programs  to  be  repeated  for  review. 

3.  It  is  technically  possible  to  establish  regional  film  and  kinescope  libraries, 
each  operated  wholly  by  automatic  devices  connected  to  our  ordinary  telephone 
system.  By  use  of  a  supplementary  film  phone  book,  the  proper  code  number  may 
be  dialed  and  the  screen  set  for  any  lesson  of  any  course  which  has  previously  been 
recorded  and  filed  in  the  library.12 

4.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  a  single  television  circuit  for 
a  school  system  or  a  community.  Experimentation  in  the  United  States  is  proceed¬ 
ing  with  multi-channel  programs  going  as  high  as  six  simultaneous  programs.  It 
will  be  possible  for  hundreds  of  separate  instructional  programs  to  take  place 
simultaneously  throughout  an  area.18  It  is  at  present  technically  possible  in 
Alberta  to  produce  over  television  several  different  programs  simultaneously. 

5.  The  attention  of  students  is  focussed:  this  together  with  a  vivid  presen¬ 
tation  using  superior  demonstration  models  and  materials,  makes  for  improved 
retention. 

6.  Instruction  in  television  can  contribute  to  the  in-service  education  of 
teachers  through 

(a)  the  stimulation  of  observing  master  teachers  perform; 

(b)  the  provision  of  academic  and  professional  courses  at  the  university  level; 

(c)  the  provision  of  refresher  courses  where  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  the  class¬ 
room  former  teachers  who  have  been  absent  from  teaching  for  some  time  and 
whose  employment  does  not  permit  attendance  at  university  sessions  for  this 
purpose. 

7.  Advanced  courses  in  many  fields  can  be  offered  to  adult  students  and  to 
the  most  able  15  or  20  per  cent  of  senior  high  school  students.  The  significance  of 
such  courses  for  highly  gifted  children  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  province 
is  readily  apparent,  either  for  enrichment  of  present  courses,  or  offering  new 
courses. 

8.  The  possibilities  of  equalizing  opportunities  in  education  for  rural  or 
remotely  located  children  are  paramount.  With  the  present  five  TV  stations  in 
Alberta  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  80  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 

9.  A  basis  is  provided  for  greater  understanding  between  the  home  and 
school,  since  lessons  may  be  viewed  by  parents. 

10.  Some  proponents  believe  that  television  may  be  used  for  direct  and 
total  teaching,  and  that  this  has  been  achieved  with  adults.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  however,  that  at  grade  school  levels,  television  is  used  most  effectively  as 
a  supplement  to  regular  teaching. 

11.  Although  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  do  so,  the  Commission  con¬ 
siders  it  neither  desirable  nor  feasible  to  replace  any  teachers  by  television 
teaching.  However,  in  times  of  teacher  shortage,  particularly  in  such  fields  as 
modern  languages,  music,  drama,  art,  science,  (there  may  be  others  where  teachers 
are  required  to  teach  subjects  for  which  they  have  little  or  no  preparation,  or  in 
places  where  laboratory  or  other  facilities  are  restricted)  the  use  of  television 
lessons  as  a  teaching  aid  would  be  some  guarantee  of  better  educational  service. 

12.  Where  correspondence  courses  are  the  only  possible  means  of  education, 
those  can  be  supplemented  by  television  to  a  marked  degree. 
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13.  Some  saving  in  classroom  space  and  more  efficient  use  of  equipment  may 
be  achieved  by  the  use  of  television  lessons,  different  sized  groups  for  some  sub¬ 
jects,  and  assistance  of  teacher  aides. 

14.  Some  saving  in  teacher  personnel  could  be  effected  by  use  of  television 
lessons,  varied  groupings,  plus  teacher  aides.  This  is  possible  at  the  elementary 
level.  It  is  particularly  pertinent  at  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  in  large 
schools  where  the  numbers  of  students  to  be  met  by  the  single  teacher  specialist 
presents  a  teaching  load  of  overwhelming  proportions.14 

The  above  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  the  present 
teaching  force,  but  rather  a  reduction  in  the  teachers  which  will  likely  be  needed 
to  meet  the  increasing  enrolments  in  the  schools  as  indicated  in  all  population 
forecasts.  It  also  constitutes  an  attempt  to  make  better  use  of  highly  qualified 
teaching  specialists. 

15.  Television  offers  tremendous  scope  in  the  field  of  adult  education  for 
those  who  have  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  discontinue  education  at  an  early 
state,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  lines  of  interest  and  learning. 
Its  use  in  Community  Colleges  could  extend  further  the  specialist  teachers  at  the 
adult  level,  a  shortage  which  is  apparent  now  at  the  university  level. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  certain  values  can  be  secured 
from  educational  television  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  that 
more  use  can  be  made  of  television  channels  and  programs  by  utilizing 
equipment  ready  for  use,  that  better  use  of  specialist  teachers  in  every 
field  can  be  effected,  that  more  students  will  receive  better  education 
(particularly  at  a  time  when  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  is  serious) , 
that  rural  students  as  well  as  urban  students  will  benefit,  and  that 
further  experimentation  is  needed  to  perfect  television  techniques  in 
education.  This  medium  of  communication  promises  to  be  a  powerful 
ally  of  the  teacher.  It  must  not  be  assumed  by  the  public  that  television 
in  the  schools  is  an  entertainment  feature :  it  is  a  teaching  aid  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  in  the  whole  field  of  education.  A  major  question 
to  be  answered  is  whether  society  will  stir  itself  to  use  properly  the 
most  effective  communication  device  the  world  has  ever  known. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

244.  That  study  and  development  of  educational  television  be  main¬ 
tained  to  determine  the  full  possibilities  of  this  medium  as  a  teaching- 
learning  aid  in  the  public  schools. 

245.  That  the  Province  make  funds  available  for  expansion  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  experimentation  in  educational  television  at  all  school  levels. 

246.  That  study  be  commenced  regarding  the  design  of  facilities  best 
suited  to  the  educational  use  of  television. 

247.  That  the  Faculty  of  Education  consider  the  requirements  of 
initial  training  and  in-service  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  use  of 
this  teaching  aid. 

248.  That  the  Provincial  Government  initiate  action  to  reserve  suffi¬ 
cient  channels  for  telecasting  educational  programs. 

249.  That  in  the  meantime  arrangements  be  made  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  broadcasting  of  educational  programs  by  existing 
stations. 
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The  Commission  agrees  with  the  following  statement  by  Dr. 
Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  an  eminent  educationist  whose  ability  to  review 
the  potential  of  television  in  education  is  unquestioned. 

The  use  of  television  in  the  educational  program,  not  only  to  supplement  and 
enrich,  but  also  to  perform  certain  functions  heretofore  performed  by  teachers, 
and  to  cover  areas  of  the  regular  curriculum  as  an  integral  part,  offers  great 
hope  for  meeting  teacher  and  building  shortages,  but  more  important,  for  raising 
the  level  of  teaching.  There  is  already  no  doubt  about  the  great  effectiveness  of 
television  as  a  teaching  medium.  It  is  being  used  widely  at  the  college  level.  Its 
use  in  the  schools  is  not  very  extensive  as  yet  because  of  problems  of  adapting 
teaching  techniques,  rearrangement  of  instructional  groupings,  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  schedule  making,  and  the  challenge  of  present  dynamic  tele¬ 
vision  programs.  But  these  road  blocks  can  and  will  be  surmounted  as  more  ex¬ 
perimentation  takes  place  in  these  areas — they  are  not  insurmountable.15 

TEXTBOOKS 

Previous  sections  have  commented  upon  the  key  nature  of  texts  in 
relation  to  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  particular  emphasis  was 
accorded  the  necessity  to  authorize  at  least  one  text  containing  the 
prescribed  content  of  each  course  controlled  directly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

The  feasibility  of  this  plan  rests  upon  the  quality  of  texts  which 
are  available.  In  some  subject  areas  the  quality  of  books  is  such  that 
course  outlines  can  be  based  upon  existing  texts.  This  may  not  always 
be  the  case,  and  course  outlines  based  upon  inferior  texts  will  produce 
inferior  results.  In  the  past,  the  Department  of  Education  has  used 
multiple  authorization  to  overcome  such  difficulties,  although  multiple 
authorization  has  been  supported  also  for  its  own  sake.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has,  moreover,  arranged  for  texts  to  be  compiled  or  revised  to 
suit  new  course  outlines.  Recommendations  21  and  22  regarding  basic 
authorizations  are  not  intended  to  limit  courses  to  existing  and  avail¬ 
able  texts.  The  Commission  has  been  concerned  with  frequent  con¬ 
tentions  that  texts  now  in  use  contain  statements  that  are  outdated 
or  inaccurate,  or  both.  As  necessary,  the  Department  of  Education 
must  sponsor  the  development  of  suitable  texts  where  none  is  accept¬ 
able  otherwise. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

250.  That  with  regard  to  basic  texts,  the  Department  of  Education  be 
provided  with  an  annual  budget  to  be  used  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
these  texts. 

251.  That  the  best  available  combination  of  educationists  and  non¬ 
educationist  personnel  be  commissioned  to  give  effect  to  Recommend¬ 
ation  250. 


LABORATORIES 

Although  laboratories  are  discussed  under  the  heading  of  school 
buildings  (p.  231),  their  special  importance  requires  individual  men¬ 
tion.  In  the  last  decade  or  so  there  has  been  a  notable  improvement  in 
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the  quality  and  provision  of  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  recent  elevation  of  biology  (science  32)  to  the  status  of  a  labora¬ 
tory  course  should  result  in  similar  improvements. 

The  function  of  the  school  laboratory  has  remained  somewhat 
vague  in  spite  of  better  provision.  At  least  two  purposes  may  be  per¬ 
ceived.  First,  laboratory  equipment  and  exercises  are  a  type  of  visual 
and  objective  teaching-learning  aid.  For  examination  purposes,  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  very  limited  student  work  in  the  laboratory, 
or  as  a  matter  of  fact  just  teacher  demonstration,  is  often  as  effective 
as  much  more  intensive  work.  Second,  however,  the  learning  of  labora¬ 
tory  habits  and  skills,  and  the  development  of  the  climate  of  scientific 
endeavor,  require  something  beyond  observation  of  demonstration  and 
exposure  to  the  laboratory.  It  is  in  the  latter  regard  that  laboratories 
remain  relatively  unused. 

The  problems  of  school  time,  cost  and  supervision  are  critical  ele¬ 
ments.  School  boards  plan  schools  with  facilities  which  restrict  stu¬ 
dents  to  class  time  only  in  the  laboratories.  Teachers  are  deluged  by 
successions  of  classes  and  a  school  routine  which  brooks  no  disruption. 
The  laboratories  are  staffed  from  nine  o’clock  until  four  o’clock.  The 
solution  of  these  problems  will  require  different  approaches  in  various 
places,  but  one  common  approach  may  have  wide  potential.  Laboratory 
education  is  so  significant  in  some  courses  as  to  warrant  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  laboratory  assistants  and  the  extension  of  the  school  day  and 
the  school  week.  The  Commission  proposes  these  steps  for  serious 
study  by  school  boards,  so  that  laboratories  may  remain  open  and  be 
used  throughout  evenings  and,  on  Saturdays.  Unless  some  more  accept¬ 
able  solution  is  found,  the  greater  utilization  of  laboratories  must  be 
achieved  by  the  means  suggested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laboratory 
situation  serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  need  to  devise 
imaginative  plans  whereby  the  whole  school  plant  can  be  utilized  more 
hours  per  year. 


OTHER  FACILITIES 

School  sites,  playgrounds  and  other  provisions  such  as  special 
playing  fields,  swimming  pools  and  auditoria  have  suffered  somewhat 
uncertain  status  in  Alberta.  The  once  common  concept  of  a  school  site 
as  being  a  plot  of  ground  capable  of  accommodating  a  building  has  been 
modified  somewhat  in  recent  decades,  but  little  recognition  has  been 
afforded  the  idea  that  the  school  area  and  facilities  might  be  combined 
with  community  recreation  areas,  parks  and  sports  grounds.  The  lack 
of  vision  in  this  regard  has  resulted  in  duplicate  expenditures  by  school 
boards  and  community  organizations.  Long  range  planning  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  The  Commission  does  not  propose  that  school  authori¬ 
ties  take  all  community  facilities  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  does  pro¬ 
pose  that  through  planning  both  school  and  community  facilities  can 
become  much  more  adequate  than  at  present.  This  proposal  has  already 
been  dealt  with  in  Chapter  26 :  The  School  as  a  Community  Centre. 
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CHAPTER  29 

OTHER  MATTERS  OF  ORGANIZATION 

This  chapter  includes  several  matters  of  school  organization,  some 
of  which  have  been  referred  to  previously  in  this  report.  All,  however, 
have  been  the  center  of  some  kind  and  measure  of  discussion.  They  are 
given  special  attention  here  so  that  the  Commission’s  views  may  be 
set  forth  beyond  doubt. 


THE  COUNTY  SYSTEM 

The  Alberta  county  is  the  most  recent  step  to  be  taken  towards 
large,  unified  administrative  units  for  local  government.  Over  a  period 
of  years  the  transition  has  progressed  from  small  school  districts  and 
municipalities  to  school  divisions  and  large  municipalities.  One  of  the 
first  steps  toward  the  formal  relationship  of  the  work  of  these  two 
bodies  was  taken  when  municipal  authorities  assumed  tax  collection 
for  school  units.  At  later  stages  legal  provision  encouraged  reciprocal 
representation  from  one  body  to  the  other,  and  the  boundaries  of  both 
school  and  municipal  units  were  adjusted  to  make  them  relatively 
coterminous.  Throughout  these  developmental  stages  the  status  of  local 
school  government  remained  constant — school  trustees  were  elected 
as  such  to  serve  on  autonomous  school  boards.  The  latter  were  fiscally 
independent:  their  requisitions  were  not  subject  to  municipal  alter¬ 
ation,  but  only  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 
under  conditions  specified  in  law.  Developments  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  county  in  1951  were  designed  to  facilitate  the  independent  but 
cooperative  administration  of  schools  and  municipalities. 

The  county  represented  a  major  new  approach  to  unify  all  local 
government  services.  It  did  not  achieve  more  economically  stable  and 
larger  geographic  units ;  it  did,  however,  combine  under  one  govern¬ 
ing  body  the  advances  which  had  originated  within  the  school  system 
mainly,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  within  municipalities.  Its  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  was  the  administration  of  school,  municipal  and  health  matters 
in  one  body  of  elected  county  councillors. 

The  Commission  does  not  attempt  to  estimate  in  any  definitive 
way  the  success  of  the  county  system.  It  does  acknowledge  that  school 
services  have  been  maintained  with  the  same  quality  and  concern  as 
under  any  other  form  of  local  government  in  Alberta.  The  purpose  of 
the  county  is  to  unify  and  coordinate  all  mechanics  and  control  in  local 
government — and  this  it  may  be  achieving.  As  a  form  of  rural  govern¬ 
ment,  at  least,  it  may  have  much  potential. 

A  few  spokesmen,  with  whom  the  Commission  tends  to  agree, 
expressed  some  reservations  regarding  the  new  position  of  education 
under  the  county  system.  Specifically,  no  longer  is  “county”  education 
governed  by  officials  who  were  elected  as  school  trustees.  It  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  school  committee  co-opted  from  the  ranks  of 
councillors  and  expanded  by  elected  representatives  from  villages  and 
towns  which  were  part  of  the  former  school  division.  Under  Section 
20  (1)  of  the  County  Act,  this  committee  has  such  powers  and  duties 
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as  are  conferred  upon  or  exercised  by  school  boards  except  the  power 
to  borrow  money,  to  pass  by-laws,  or  to  perform  any  other  function 
which  the  county  council  may  reserve  for  itself.  These  and  other 
specific  concerns  may  be  expressed  as  one — that  education  had  been 
reduced  from  a  top-priority  service  to  just  another  municipal  task  of 
the  same  rank  as  snow-plowing,  gravelling  and  grading  roads  and 
installing  culverts. 

A  school  committee  does  not  have  the  legal  status  of  a  school 
board.  Its  stature  as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  school  board  is  an  illusion 
insofar  as  statutory  powers  and  duties  are  concerned.  No  study  has 
been  conducted  to  establish  whether,  in  specific  cases,  the  above  have 
been  detrimental  to  education.  But  the  position  of  education  within 
present  county  structure  does  excite  some  conjecture.  The  county  has 
combined  municipalities  and  school  divisions.  A  county  council  is 
intended  to  perform  both  functions.  Prior  to  county  formation, 
villages,  towns  and  rural  areas  had  found  a  way  of  complete  coopera¬ 
tive  government  for  educational  purposes  through  the  school  division. 
They  had  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  do  so  for  municipal  purposes.  In 
order  to  retain  the  educational  stature  of  a  school  division  the  county 
had  to  provide  for  special  representatives  from  villages  and  towns  to 
the  school  committee.  The  result  appears  to  be  equal  to  but  no  different 
from  that  in  a  school  division. 

Before  this  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  however,  one  further  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  County  Act  should  be  examined.  A  county  official  may  be 
both  a  separate  school  ratepayer  and  a  county  councillor.  Does  he,  as 
a  separate  school  ratepayer,  sit  on  the  education  committee  for  public 
schools?  Does  he,  as  a  councillor,  reject  public  school  budgets,  return 
estimates  for  reduction,  control  borrowing,  or  by  by-law  remove  duties 
from  the  school  committee  and  assume  them  himself?  If  he  may  do 
these  things,  the  county  has  introduced  an  element  of  improper  control 
over  public  school  affairs.  If  he  may  not,  then  the  county  machinery 
collapses;  separate  school  districts,  it  might  be  suggested,  should 
become  their  own  municipalities.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
statutory  provision  for  counties  has  “streamlined”  unified  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  Its  weaknesses  may  be  dangerous  if  jurisdiction  over  public 
school  matters  rests  only  upon  the  goodwill  and  sense  of  propriety  of 
any  councillor. 

What,  then,  has  the  county  accomplished  organizationally?  Any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  tenor  of  thought  prior  to  its  formation  may  recall 
a  widespread  feeling  of  injury  among  municipal  officials  that  they 
should  have  to  collect  taxes  to  meet  requisitions  over  which  they  had 
no  direct  control.  Such  is  obviously  no  longer  the  case.  Whether 
schools  are  better  or  worse,  budgets  bigger  or  smaller,  cannot  be 
demonstrated ;  but  it  is  clear  that  electors  are  no  longer  represented  by 
school  trustees  who  are  fiscally  independent  as  a  board,  and  who  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  electorate  only.  In  effect  then,  a  kind  of 
municipal  subjugation  of  education  has  taken  place.  It  may  be  noted, 
too,  that  whereas  the  forerunner  of  the  county  was  the  rural,  village 
and  town  partnership  of  the  school  division,  the  County  Act  is 
lodged  in  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  “the  Minister”  being 
the  minister  of  that  department. 
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That  the  county  is  a  worthy  rural  development  may  be  true,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  means  of  moving  toward  a  single,  effective  governing 
body.  A  reasonable  conjecture  is  that  what  it  seems  designed  to 
achieve — the  obliteration  of  education  as  a  service  of  special  financial 
stature  locally — is  not  so  worthy.  What  the  long  range  effects  will  be 
is  beyond  accurate  prediction,  but  the  subtle  weakening  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  structure  may  well  merit  serious  consideration. 

SCHOOLS 

Composite  High  Schools 

Western  Canada  High  School,  Calgary,  became  the  first  composite 
high  school  in  Alberta,  in  1935.  Victoria  Composite  High  School, 
Edmonton,  was  built  in  1948.  These  schools  were  an  evolution  from 
former  academic,  commercial  and  technical  high  schools.  Their  chief 
new  feature  was  that  they  brought  together  two  or  three  kinds  of 
school  program  under  one  administration. 

In  part  they  represented  a  kind  of  reaction  to  the  stigma  which,  it 
is  alleged,  frequently  accompanied  the  separation  of  children  of  differ¬ 
ent  abilities  into  different  schools.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  bring  children  of  all  abilities  together  for  citizen¬ 
ship  and  social  purposes,  without  detriment  to  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  any. 

Those  who  favour  composite  schools  cite  their  advantages.  The 
composite  school  results  in  more  favourable  attitudes  toward  commer¬ 
cial  and  vocational  courses.  It  enables  students  to  choose  subjects  more 
in  keeping  with  their  interest  and  their  natural  bent.  It  is  easier  for 
a  student  to  transfer  from  one  program  to  another.  It  tends  to  retain 
pupils  in  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Because  it  has  the  potential 
to  offer  various  programs,  it  can  inaugurate  guidance.  Students  who 
pursue  an  academic  program  find  value  in  vocational  courses  as  minor 
supplements  to  their  studies. 

Those  who  are  unfavourably  disposed  to  composite  schools  sug¬ 
gest  their  disadvantages.  Their  “vocational”  offerings  are  ineffective 
and  expensive.  Composite  schools  make  it  easy  for  academic  students 
to  become  diverted  from  their  academic  program.  They  are  too  large 
and  impersonal,  with  little  opportunity  for  the  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ships  so  vital  to  education.  There  is,  in  essence,  too  much  exploration 
and  not  enough  concentration. 

Composite  school  organization  is  susceptible  to  both  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  stated,  although  arguments  pertaining  to 
their  educational  effectiveness  must  be  considered  more  cogent  than 
others  related  to  expenditures — providing  the  expenditures  obtain 
defensible  results.  Analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  indicates  one  main 
line  of  divergence — whether  a  number  of  “specialized”  schools  would 
be  preferable  to  a  single  school  offering  the  same  total  program. 
Numerous  submissions  from  rural  areas  favoured  composite  school 
development,  although  few  of  these  areas  conceived  the  degree  of 
centralization  that  would  be  required  to  achieve  a  truly  composite 
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program.  Other  submissions  from  urban  areas  suggested  that  a 
dilution  of  serious  academic  effort  and  interest  has  resulted  in  com¬ 
posite  schools. 

The  Commission’s  investigation  fell  short  of  providing  new 
evidence.  Black’s  study  suggested  that  composite  schools  were  not 
realizing  their  non-academic  objectives,  but  that  their  academic  efforts 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  larger  “academic“  schools. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  division  and  redistribution  of  com¬ 
posite  school  programs  would  correct  these  educational  shortcomings. 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  composite  school  may  become  the 
nucleus  of  urban  community  colleges,  with  a  new  and  genuine  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  vocational  community.  Whatever  the  future,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  composite  school  arose  out  of  local  ingenuity.  It 
should  stand  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  decision  at  the  same  level. 

Centralized  Schools 

The  centralized  school  is  the  rural  counterpart  of  the  urban 
composite  school.  A  few  larger  centralized  schools  offer  programs 
approximating  those  of  smaller  composite  schools.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  centralizations  serve  only  to  establish  graded  schools,  an  academ¬ 
ic  program,  a  general  or  high-school  diploma  program,  and  in  a  few 
cases  a  minor  “vocational”  program.  They  vary  greatly  in  both  size 
and  potential. 

The  centralized  school  has  become  the  “typical”  school  of  rural 
Alberta.  Centralization,  whether  taking  the  limited  form  of  a  three- 
room  high  school  or  a  twenty-five  room  plant,  has  been  found  capable 
of  providing  education  better  and  more  suitable  than  that  of  the 
former  ungraded  rural  school.  In  this  regard  centralization  represents 
educational  advance,  for  it  is  important  that  the  quality  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion  be  equal  to  that  in  urban  centres. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  closing  of  the  local  school  often 
signalled  the  end  of  a  small  social  community,  its  disappearance  was 
more  frequently  the  inevitable  result  of  other  community  changes. 
Even  in  districts  where  it  still  operates,  the  one-room  school  is  no 
longer  the  main  community  centre.  The  trend  and  nature  of  community 
life  has  changed  at  a  rapid  pace :  it  is  doubtful  that  retention  of  local 
schools  would  have  affected  the  change  greatly.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  educational  advantages  of  centralized  schools  consider¬ 
ably  offset  any  minor  social  disadvantages  caused  by  the  closing  of  a 
one-room  school. 

Centralized  schools  provide  a  diversity  of  program  which  par¬ 
tially  meets  the  need  to  educate  more  children  to  a  higher  level.  They 
provide  an  opportunity  to  upgrade  the  whole  content  of  the  school 
system  through  grading  for  instruction  and  greater  use  of  specialist 
instructors.  They  enable  teachers  to  give  increased  instruction  time  to 
all  subjects — a  possible  increase  from  105  to  175  minutes  per  credit 
per  week.  They  eliminate  expediencies  such  as  teaching  two  grades 
the  same  course.  The  larger  pupil  enrolment  makes  feasible  auxiliary 
services  such  as  guidance,  health  services  and  libraries;  it  justifies 
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the  provision  of  laboratory  and  playground  equipment.  Particularly, 
centralized  schools  afford  an  opportunity  to  introduce  programs  for 
the  gifted  and  below-average  student,  for  those  with  special  talents, 
and  for  those  needing  remedial  classes. 

On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  said  that  transportation  draws  heavily 
on  the  taxpayer’s  money  and  the  student’s  time,  and  that  parents  would 
like  to  keep  their  children  closer  to  home.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
school  boards  should  approach  centralization  with  care.  To  the  degree 
that  centralization  without  regard  for  roads,  competent  bus  operators 
and  snowplowing  services  has  occurred  in  Alberta,  parental  worries 
and  pupil  hardships  have  resulted. 

Nevertheless  the  Commission  has  found  no  evidence  of  a  general 
negative  attitude  towards  centralization.  Several  studies  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  vanning  has  not  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  achievement 
nor  upon  participation  in  extracurricular  activities ;  indeed,  there  has 
been  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  attendance  since  boards  started  vanning 
pupils  to  centralized  schools. 

Centralized  schools  have  undoubtedly  improved  rural  education. 
The  movement  has  vindicated  itself  in  this  regard  alone.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  value,  however,  is  tempered  by  the  realization  that  few  if  any 
existing  centralizations  can  meet  all  future  rural  education  require¬ 
ments.  Restriction  or  modification  of  their  functions  and  their  absorp¬ 
tion  into  a  community  college  system  are  the  imperative  next  steps  in 
advancing  rural  education. 

Small  High  Schools 

The  small  high  school  is  a  tenacious  institution  on  the  prairies.  In 
numerous  outlying  areas  its  continued  existence  is  likely  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Albertans  have  cause  to  feel  disturbed  when  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  on  educational  authorities  to  relax  regulations  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  perpetuate  and  expand  in  number  the  small  high  schools. 
It  would  appear  that  once  a  school  subject  is  known  to  be  offered  by  a 
small  high  school,  people  relax  without  considering  its  quality.  The 
small  high  school,  one  in  which  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  grades  is  less 
than  one,  cannot  offer  its  pupils  the  standard  instruction  time  in  a 
subject:  it  has  lower  overall  pupil  achievement  and  a  higher  rate  of 
pupil  drop-out  than  the  larger  unit. 

The  Commission  does  not  suggest  the  indiscriminate  wiping-out 
of  all  small  high  schools,  for  there  are  many  areas  in  Alberta  where 
they  are  the  only  kind  possible.  However,  in  too  many  areas  the  small 
high  school  is  perpetuated  in  hamlets  and  villages  by  small  vested 
interests  and  by  unawareness  of  its  educational  shortcomings.  The 
small  high  school  should  be  limited  to  what  it  can  provide  effectively ;  a 
good  academic  program  serving  a  limited  group  in  a  narrow  field,  or  a 
good  general  program  serving  all — but  not  both.  Attempts  at  diversi¬ 
fication  create  more  problems  than  they  solve.  One  teacher  per  grade 
represents  a  minimum  desirable  standard,  with  the  number  of  grades 
restricted  to  the  number  of  full-time  high  school  teachers  justified  by 
the  enrolment. 
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Kindergartens 

The  fundamental  problem  (of  entrance  to  school)  is  the  extent  and  variety 
of  individual  differences  in  school  beginners.  The  ordinary  class-room  with  some 
thirty  beginning  grade  one  pupils  will  include  marked  variation  in  such  factors 
as  mental  age,  physical  vigor,  muscular  co-ordination,  visual  control,  emotional 
stability,  and  social  development.  Relating  the  curriculum  to  readiness  to  learn 
presents  considerable  difficulty.  Pre-school  training  of  the  kindergarten  variety, 
and  reading-readiness  training,  both  increase  reading-readiness  when  other  devel¬ 
opmental  factors  are  favourable. 

The  essence  of  any  solution  to  the  problem  of  optimal  age  of  school  entrance 
is  differential  treatment  of  children  of  varying  degrees  of  readiness.  Thus,  some 
children  are  ready  for  entrance  into  grade  one  at  five  years  of  age,  and  others  are 
less  ready  at  seven.  In  many  school  systems  this  problem  is  partially  met  by  the 
existence  of  kindergarten  facilities  in  which  children  are  given  the  type  of 
developmental  experience  most  appropriate.  Thus,  some  receive  reading-readiness 
training  while  others  are  experiencing  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  kindergarten. 
This  process  prepares  them  for  reading  activities  in  grade  one  as  well  as  ranking 
them  in  order  of  readiness1  (italics  ours). 

While  it  is  recognized  that  problems  would  be  encountered  in  the 
introduction  of  the  kindergarten  throughout  the  Province,  their 
absence  is  a  serious  omission  of  educational  effort.  The  Commission 
recommends  serious  study  to  devise  ways  of  incorporating  kinder¬ 
gartens  as  an  integral  part  of  public  schools. 


Private  Schools 

As  the  province  evolves  from  the  pioneering  stage,  its  educational 
system  also  grows  and  matures.  Among  the  institutions  of  older 
countries,  private  schools  have  played  an  important  role.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  in  the  minds  of  some  people  these  more  traditional 
institutions  have  a  place  in  our  society  as  well. 

The  Commission  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  public  school  system,  but  it  did  hear  from  groups  repre¬ 
senting  some  28  private  schools  operating  in  Alberta.  Many  of  these 
were  affiliated  with  churches,  and  organized  primarily  to  provide 
sectarian  indoctrination  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  educational 
system.  The  Commission  sees  nothing  wrong  with  this  so  long  as  the 
instruction  is  provided  by  individuals  and  groups  wishing  this  type 
of  education  at  their  own  expense,  and  so  long  as  provincial  standards 
of  quality  are  maintained. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that  if  private  schools  are  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  their  role  in  the  total  program  of  education  will  be 
important  to  the  extent  that  they  offer  a  type  of  education  which  goes 
beyond  that  of  the  public  schools.  In  other  words,  the  greatest  justifica¬ 
tion  of  private  schools  must  be  a  superior  type  of  education.  If  they 
can  provide  this  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  they  can  and  will  have 
an  important  role  to  play.  If  they  cannot  do  so,  they  will  never  become 
an  important  part  of  our  educational  system. 


^rief  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  p.  73. 
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INTERNAL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

The  organizational  matters  treated  in  immediately  preceding 
pages — administrative  units  and  “kinds”  of  schools — have  consider¬ 
able  impact  upon  educational  results  and  practices.  But  a  third  kind  of 
organization  has  even  greater  and  more  direct  impact  upon  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  school.  Whether  the  school  be  in  a  county  or  a  division — 
urban,  composite,  or  rural  centralized — it  operates  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  provincial  laws  which  set  the  nature  of  the  school  year  and 
the  length  of  the  school  day. 

Certain  features  of  internal  school  organization  tend  to  become 
rigid  over  long  periods  of  time.  For  example,  the  grade  system,  the 
provision  of  recesses,  the  opening  and  closing  hours  and  the  length  of 
the  school  day  are  subject  to  much  less  study  than  curriculum  and 
method.  Although  this  section  will  not  deal  with  all  matters  of  internal 
organization,  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  critical 
study. 

The  School  Day 

School  days  and  school  years  vary  in  length  from  one  country  to 
another.  Once  established,  they  assume  a  quality  of  tradition  which 
makes  change  unpopular.  In  times  of  stress  upon  both  facilities  and 
level  of  achievement,  however,  no  other  aspect  of  the  school’s  operation 
could  be  changed  to  greater  advantage.  The  following  statement  is  of 
historical  interest: 

In  Newfoundland  (1809)  in  a  private  school  from  May  to  September,  the 
hours  were  6:00  a.m.  to  8:00  a.m.,  and  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  and  from 
2:00  to  5:00  p.m.  In  British  Columbia  in  1872  the  hours  were  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00 
noon  and  1:00  p.m.  to  3:30  from  April  to  September,  and  from  9.30  a.m.  to  3:00 
p.m.  from  October  to  March.  There  was  a  15  minute  recess  in  the  morning.  In 
1878,  regulations  in  Ontario  stated  that  the  school  day  should  not  be  longer  than 
six  hours,  exclusive  of  breaks  for  lunch  and  recess,  and,  in  characteristic  Ontario 
fashion  permitted  shorter  hours  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.1 

The  present  school  day  is  usually  thought  of  as  being  of  five  and 
one-half  hours.  Usually  only  five  hours  of  instruction  are  utilized, 
thirty  minutes  being  used  as  recesses  or  for  changing  classes.  In  some 
high  schools  recesses  have  been  dropped  and  the  noon  hour  lengthened 
in  order  to  shorten  the  school  day. 

The  Senior  High  School  Handbook  for  1959-60  stresses  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  credit  load  and  the  number  of  minutes  per  day 
which  constitute  an  instructional  program.  A  normal  program  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  35  credits,  each  credit  being  based  on  35  minutes  of 
instruction  time  per  week.  A  student  may  take  less  than  35  credits  and 
he  may  take  more — a  maximum  of  40  credits — subject  to  approval. 
This  means  that  provision  must  be  made  in  all  high  schools  for  a 
minimum  of  280  minutes  of  instruction  time  per  school  day,  such  time 
being  exclusive  of  that  used  for  recesses  or  changing  classes.  It  is 


1C.  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada,  (Gage,  1957), 
p.  244. 
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further  stated  that  instruction  time  per  school  day  should  not  exceed 
300  minutes  exclusive  of  time  taken  for  recesses  or  changing  classes. 

The  Commission  accepts  the  present  length  of  the  school  day  as 
suitable  in  the  elementary  school.  It  has  some  reservations  as  to 
whether  it  is  adequate  in  the  junior  high  school  (grades  VII  to  IX)  ;  it 
has  no  reservations  in  saying  that  this  time  is  inadequate  in  the 
senior  high  school  (grades  X  to  XII) .  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
great  majority  of  departmentalized  high  schools  that  they  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  recess,  apparently  without  negative  effects  upon  students. 
In  effect,  then,  the  instructional  day  could  now  be  330  minutes  long, 
not  300. 

Confinement  of  students  to  the  school  for  longer  hours  is  not  the 
prime  purpose  of  lengthening  the  day.  More  time  is  needed  for  super¬ 
vised  study,  the  objective  being  to  make  students  independent  and 
effective  in  their  study  habits.  More  time  is  needed  for  intensified  study 
and  discussion,  for  supervised  experimentation  in  the  science  and 
mathematics  laboratories  and  particularly  for  work  in  libraries.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  more  time  is  needed  to  study  more  subjects.  Rather, 
it  should  be  used  to  permit  deeper  study,  to  permit  good  teachers  and 
competent  guidance  counsellors  to  train  the  student  in  how  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  the  educational  resources  at  his  command. 

In  examining  current  practices  with  respect  to  the  length  of 
school  day,  there  is  no  escaping  the  suspicion  that  these  practices  are 
a  residue  from  a  time  when  the  majority  of  pupils  attended  small 
village  and  country  schools.  They  either  walked  or  were  driven  by 
horse-draWn  vehicles.  Farm  or  other  after-school  chores  were  of  con¬ 
cern  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  student  body.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  today  the  great  majority  of  children  in  our  high  schools  are  from 
urban  centres  where  the  facilities  for  getting  to  and  from  school  are 
modern,  and  where  a  lack  of  the  chores  and  responsibilities  of  the  farm 
youth  constitutes  a  problem  in  itself.  The  difficulty  of  extending  the 
school  day  in  rural  areas  should  not  restrict  the  length  of  the  school  day 
in  all  areas.  Conditions  affecting  the  minority  should  not  control 
practices  of  the  majority. 

Homework 

.  .  .  .  .  v-  .  r  i .  . 

Increased  utilization  of  the  school  plant  bears  upon  the  solution  of 
a  problem  which  arises  daily — homework.  Out-of-school  assignments 
are  often  approached  as  tag-end  school  activities  to  be  attempted  for 
the  sake  of  conscience  and  tradition.  Many  types  of  homework  could 
be  accomplished  more  readily  and  effectively  in  the  school  environment 
— as  integral  independent  study.  Conceivably,  a  significant  change 
might  be  effected  in  students’  attitudes  towards  self-directed  study. 
The  incorporation  of  a  program  designed  to  develop  this  ability  would 
bring  school  libraries  alive,  release  students  from  a  sometimes  pre¬ 
dominantly  audience  situation,  and  constitute  an  invaluable  element  of 
the  school’s  service. 
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Staff  Load 

The  extension  of  the  number  of  minutes  of  instruction  time  per 
day  plus  the  extension  of  supervised  study  may  pose  staff  problems. 
The  Commission  is  aware  that  many  competent,  conscientious  teachers 
work  to  a  point  near  exhaustion — under  heavy  credit  and  class  loads, 
the  burden  of  corrections,  and  long  hours  of  study  and  preparation. 
Other  teachers  do  not,  under  almost  identical  class  loads.  Admittedly, 
no  arbitrary  time  schedule  governing  the  hours  a  teacher  spends  in 
school  will  in  itself  correct  differences  among  teachers.  But  some 
reasonable  definition  of  a  teacher-load  could  be  achieved  and  used  to 
estimate  the  staff  needed  to  increase  plant  utilization  generally. 
Lengthening  the  school  day,  keeping  the  school  open  ‘‘after  school”,  on 
Saturdays  and  during  the  summer,  if  necessary,  are  designed  to 
achieve  greater  educational  returns.  Failure  to  deal  with  staffing 
problems  will  defeat  any  efforts  in  this  direction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

252.  That  the  length  of  the  school  day  in  the  upper  junior  high  school 
he  examined  carefully  and ,  where  circumstances  warranty  extended  to 
330  minutes  of  instruction  time . 

253.  That  in  senior  high  schools  the  present  maximum  of  330  minutes 
become  the  minimum,  that  school  boards  be  empowered  to  institute  a 
minimum  of  360  minutes  of  instruction  time  per  day,  and  to  add  such 
extra  supervised  study  time  as  they  may  be  able  to  provide. 

254.  That  the  present  legal  status  of  recesses  be  abolished  at  the  high 

school  level,  and  that  their  retention  in  the  junior  high  school  or  re¬ 
instatement  in  the  senior  high  school  require  resolution  of  the  school 
board .  ,  I  j 

The  School  Year 

Salary  scales  and  working  conditions  recommended  elsewhere  in 
this  report  are  designed  to  achieve  a  teaching  profession.  One  of  the 
marks  of  a  profession  is  in-service  education  without  remuneration 
and  on  “its  own  time”.  Sections  of  the  public  express  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  “time-off”  the  school  day  and  the  school  year — for  staff 
meetings,  school  organizations,  institutes,  conventions,  principals’ 
meetings,  “closing  out”  the  school  year  and  other  activities — is 
reaching  unreasonable  proportions. 

Numerous  supporting  examples  are  reported  and  observed.  Such 
activities,  together  with  a  predisposition  of  officials  to  proclaim  holi¬ 
days,  reduced  the  school  year  from  the  200  days  intended  to  184.1  days 
in  1958.  The  length  of  an  instructional  program  depends  upon  the 
school  year  as  well  as  upon  the  school  day.  Certain  recommendations 
made  in  this  report — particularly  regarding  departmental  examin¬ 
ations  and  accredited  schools — indicate  specific  need  for  the  ten- 
months  term  of  service  to  be  extended  generally.  For  other  professional 
and  public  relations  purposes  the  teaching  force  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
examine  its  working  plan. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

255.  That  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  take  the  initiative  in 
reassessing  the  obligations  of  teachers ,  vice-principals,  principals  and 
other  members  to  give  service  beyond  the  normal  period  of  ten  months. 

256.  That  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  re-examine  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  profession  to  conduct  self-improvement  activities  and  essen¬ 
tial  meetings  at  such  times  as  will  not  unduly  reduce  the  length  of  the 
school  year  or  shorten  the  school  day. 

The  Divided  School  Year 

Any  consideration  of  steps  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  must  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  strengthening  and 
enriching  the  curriculum,  improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
force  through  better  and  longer  training,  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
classrooms,  laboratories  and  equipment  for  a  rapidly  expanding  popu¬ 
lation  is  a  tremendously  costly  business.  Canadians  have  become  more 
insistent  that  these  prerequisites  of  good  education  be  provided.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  increasing  and  justifiable  insistence  that  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  of  their  capacity  than 
has  formerly  been  the  case.  The  days  when  teaching  resources  in  the 
form  of  buildings,  laboratories  and  playgrounds  were  utilized  only 
from  morning  to  late  afternoon — five  days  per  week,  seven  to  ten 
months  of  the  year — have  long  since  passed  in  many  communities.  In 
Alberta,  too,  there  is  some  well-founded  belief  that  if  our  communities 
are  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  new  and  modern  school  facilities  and 
the  bulging  enrolments  of  the  next  twenty  years,  greater  consideration 
must  be  given  to  exploring  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  educational 
facilities — at  all  levels — to  the  utmost  practical  capacity.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  good  sense  and  good  business.  Anything  but 
maximum  utilization  of  the  school  plant  represents  a  waste  of  re¬ 
sources  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

High  Schools.  The  Commission  heard  a  number  of  submissions 
with  reference  to  the  divided  school  year,  the  advantages  of  which 
may  be  briefly  cited  as  follows : 

1.  To  provide  greater  flexibility  in  taking  care  of  differences  in  speed  of 
learning  and  of  mental  capacity. 

2.  To  make  it  possible  to  enrich  and  accelerate  the  high  school  program  for 
the  gifted  and  provide  more  challenge  to  all. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  return  to  school  of  those  who  may  have  dropped  out,  and 
who  for  various  reasons  could  not  go  back  on  the  ordinary  school-year  basis. 

4.  To  facilitate  the  completion  of  a  high-school  program  by  providing  an  easy 
means  of  working  off  credit  deficiencies. 

5.  To  facilitate  the  organization  of  the  student’s  earning  power  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  peak  employment  periods. 

6.  To  facilitate  the  more  complete  use  of  teaching  plant,  thus  reducing  the 
capital  cost  ratio  per  student. 

The  “divided  school  year”  may  take  two  forms :  three  quarters  of 
three  months  each,  or  two  semesters  of  approximately  four  and  one- 
half  months  each.  In  either  case  a  summer  session  may  be  an  addition. 
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The  system  is  not  new.  It  has  been  used  with  favorable  and  unfavorable 
reactions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  At  the  present  time  four 
schools  in  Alberta  are  offering  high-school  instruction  on  a  divided 
academic  year  basis.  Lindsay  Thurber  Composite  High  School  in  Red 
Deer  operates  for  three  quarters  of  three  months  each.  Cardston  High 
School,  Alberta  College  (Edmonton)  and  Mount  Royal  College  (Cal¬ 
gary)  operate  on  the  two-semester  system,  each  one  of  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  four  and  one-half  months  long.  In  addition,  some  other 
urban  and  rural  schools  offer  certain  subjects  on  a  divided-school-year 
basis. 

The  divided  school  year  may  not  be  adapted  readily  to  all  schools 
— and  in  particular  to  the  smaller  high  schools.  Any  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  system  to  a  school  unit  of  administration  should  only  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  after  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  of  the  known 
and  foreseeable  factors  in  a  given  local  situation.  With  this  reservation, 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  introduction  of  the  divided  academic 
year  in  high  schools  would  offer  a  number  of  advantages  which  would 
far  outweigh  any  disadvantages  or  inconveniences  which  may  be  in¬ 
herent  to  the  system. 

Community  Colleges  and  Technical  Institutions.  For  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  leave  high  school  with  or  without  a  high  school  diploma  or 
matriculation,  and  who  enter  Technical  Institute  or  Community 
College  programs,  the  quarter  system  would  seem  to  provide  flexibility 
and  at  the  same  time  lend  itself  to  a  convenient  organization  of  the 
student’s  time. 

Several  advantages  are  attributed  to  the  divided  school  year  in 
Technical  Institutes  and  Community  Colleges  (or  Trade  Schools)  : 

1.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  able  and  industrious  student  to  complete 
his  training  program  in  a  shorter  total  time  span — months  or  years. 

2.  To  permit  a  student  to  continue  his  education  while  supplementing  his 
own  or  his  family’s  income. 

3.  To  permit  the  student  who  may  be  deficient  in  credits  to  complete  his 
high  school  program  (in  Community  Colleges)  at  a  time  when  he  can  most  con¬ 
veniently  do  so  without  seriously  sacrificing  income. 

4.  To  permit  the  utilization  of  periods  of  slack  or  under-employment  for  im¬ 
provement  of  trade  or  technical  skills. 

5.  To  permit  the  retraining  of  technologically  displaced  persons  who  may  be 
drawing  unemployment  insurance. 

6.  To  permit  a  closer  integration  with  specialized  short  courses  and  adult 
education  programs. 

7.  To  make  for  more  complete  utilization  of  educational  resources  by  putting 
more  people  through  a  given  plant  in  each  calendar  year. 

The  University.  The  high  schools,  it  is  contended  rightfully,  must 
recognize  that  not  all  students  are  “average”.  They  must  accelerate  or 
by  other  means  challenge  and  develop  the  gifted.  It  seems  logical  to 
conclude  that  this  treatment  should  be  continuous  with  regard  to  able 
students  entering  university.  The  lock-step  quality  of  the  academic 
year  and  its  relative  inflexibility  seem  to  have  limitations  that  warrant 
review. 
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The  majority  of  the  advantages  cited  for  the  divided  school  year 
apply  at  the  higher  education  level.  From  the  standpoint  of  teacher 
education,  it  is  believed  that  definite  advantages  could  be  secured.  The 
close  relationship  of  teacher  education  and  graduate  programs  in 
education  at  the  university  as  a  whole  indicates  the  desirability  of  all 
faculties  operating  on  the  same  organizational  basis.  But  the  need  is 
larger  than  this.  While  the  Faculty  of  Education  summer  school  must 
conform  in  part  to  the  July- August  period  while  teachers  are  free  to 
attend,  such  is  not  the  case  in  all  other  faculties.  Certain  applications 
of  the  divided  school  year  will  enable  much  greater  utilization  of  plant 
and  equipment. 

If  increasing  university  enrolments  are  going  to  be  adequately 
taken  care  of  in  the  period  we  are  now  entering,  economic  necessity 
will  force  the  university  to  utilize  existing  capital  investment  in  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  for  longer  periods  throughout  the  calendar  year. 
Here  the  divided  school  year  looks  promising.  It  will  permit  students  to 
go  through  a  given  institution  in  a  shorter  period  of  total  elapsed 
time — without  impairment  of  quality.  It  will  reduce  the  capital  cost- 
per-student  ratio.  It  will  help  more  students  to  get  a  university  educa¬ 
tion.  It  can  provide  closer  integration  with  high  school  programs,  short 
courses  and  adult  education  courses.  It  will  enable  students  to  sup¬ 
plement  loans,  bursaries  and  scholarships  and  so  bring  whatever  edu¬ 
cation  they  desire  within  their  reach. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  great  majority  if  not  all  of  the 
university  courses  could  be  given  on  the  divided-school-year  basis.  By 
coordinating  such  courses  with  the  divided  school  year  in  accredited 
high  schools,  the  opportunity  would  be  provided  for  the  more  gifted 
students  to  move  forward  more  rapidly,  or  to  obtain  a  greater  depth  of 
subject  matter,  or  both — in  a  given  period  of  time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

257.  That  the  Educational  Planning  Commission  or  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  University  and  the  Department  of  Education ,  and  in¬ 
cluding  qualified  representatives  of  the  public ,  be  convened  to  study 
the  divided  school  year  and  its  implementation  in  the  whole  education¬ 
al  system. 

258.  That  in  the  event  of  decision  to  adopt  the  divided  school  year , 
the  Department  of  Education  govern  its  application  in  all  non- 
accredited  schools. 

259.  That  in  the  event  of  a  decision  not  to  adopt  the  divided  school 
year  provision  be  made  to  operate  Community  Colleges  and  other 
selected  schools  on  a  quarter  basis. 

The  type  of  divided  year — semester,  or  quarter,  or  both — is  a 
matter  requiring  study.  There  is  obvious  need  for  organizational 
similarity  among  high  schools,  community  colleges,  technical  institutes 
and  the  university.  In  the  Commission’s  view,  the  divided  year  has 
considerable  potential  for  the  educational  system  as  a  whole.  But  it  is 
imperative  to  avoid  confusion  through  careful  study  and  planning. 
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PROVISION  FOR  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

Although  Indian  children  do  not  come  specifically  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  this  Commission  and  while  Hutterite  children  have 
been  under  study  by  another  Commission,  civic  and  humane  consider¬ 
ations  prompt  a  statement  regarding  their  plight.  They  do  fall  within 
the  Commission’s  interests  inasmuch  as  some  aspects  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Province.  Under  whatever  control, 
their  education  must  be  of  concern  to  all  Albertans. 

The  Education  of  Hutterite  Children 

Hutterite  schools  are  part  of  the  public  school  system :  only  three 
colonies  operate  private  schools.  In  June  1958  there  were  923  Hutterite 
children  attending  40  one-roomed  schools  in  colonies  in  Alberta. 
Hutterite  lands  are  subject  to  taxation.  Their  schools  are  eligible  for 
grants,  and  their  children  are  subject  to  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
Their  teachers  must  hold  Alberta  certification  (some  draw  isolation 
bonuses  up  to  $600  per  year).  Yet  colony  influences  are  such  that 
school  facilities  are  poor,  the  program  is  inadequate,  and  the  objectives 
that  warrant  public  support  are  nullified  by  internally  planned  counter¬ 
action. 

This  situation  resides,  apparently,  in  the  1918  agreement  between 
the  Hutterites  and  the  Dominion  Government.  If  present  educational 
practices  in  colonies  result  from  strict  interpretation  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  then  it  is  deplorable  that  the  educational  opportunities  of  Hutter¬ 
ite  children  have  been  contracted  away.  If  present  practices  are  not 
related  to  the  agreement,  their  toleration  is  difficult  to  appreciate. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

260.  That  the  same  basic  educational  standards  and  emphasis  on  citi¬ 
zenship  be  required  in  Hutterite  schools  as  in  all  other  Alberta  schools. 

The  Education  of  Indian  Children 

Educational  opportunity  in  Alberta  should  be  available  to  all  chil¬ 
dren,  Indian  and  non-Indian,  on  reserves  and  off  reserves  —  no  matter 
what  the  race,  color  or  creed.  Judged  against  this  standard,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Indian  children  has  been  greatly  neglected. 

The  education  of  the  5,000  school  -  age  Indian  children  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government.  In  earlier  days,  their  educa¬ 
tion  was  conducted  by  church  schools.  More  recently,  however,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  schools  have  been  staffed  and  financed  directly  through  the 
Indian  Affairs  Branch,  Ottawa  (a  few  church  schools  remain).  In 
1948,  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended  to  the  Dominion  Government  that  Indian  children  be 
educated  in  public  schools  wherever  possible.  Subsequently  in  1957  the 
Alberta  School  Act  was  changed  to  enable  school  boards  to  enter  an 
agreement  to  educate  Indian  children  in  public  schools. 

Both  residential  and  day  schools  use  the  Alberta  curriculum  and 
are  inspected  by  both  federal  and  provincial  inspectors.  Indian  chil- 
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dren  are  subject  to  the  same  school  attendance  laws  as  others.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  standards.  They  are  given  no  concessions  because 
of  their  Indian  background.  Few  Indian  children  secure  adequate  edu¬ 
cation ;  still  fewer  any  advanced  education.  Their  opportunities  are 
pitifully  lacking. 

The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  favours  integration  of  Indian 
children  within  the  public  school  system,  especially  at  the  junior  or 
senior  high  school  levels.  Agreements  which  provide  for  this  are  made 
between  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
board  of  the  district  where  the  children  will  attend.  Indian  parents  do 
not  appear  to  have  a  voice  in  this  decision.2  The  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  allows  $400  per  student  per  year  for  school  attendance  off  the 
reserve,  or  in  some  cases  provides  bus  service  so  that  children  may 
attend  school  off  the  reserve  and  return  home  at  night.  But  there  are 
other  serious  problems  which  have  to  be  solved:  for  example,  non- 
acceptance  by  white  children  and  staff,  the  “foreign”  nature  of  the 
curriculum,  as  well  as  of  customs  and  dress,  and  the  lessening  of  super¬ 
vision  while  off  the  reserve. 

In  Northern  Alberta,  the  Indians  are  still  a  nomadic  people,  roam¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place  as  employment  is  found  or  as  work  appears. 
In  Southern  Alberta,  the  Indians  are  a  settled  people,  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing,  cattle  raising  and  other  employment.  “There  is  wide  variance  in 
the  progressiveness  of  the  reserves,  and  their  attitudes  toward  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  advancement.”  3  Indian  people  have  their  own  culture 
and  heritage,  their  tribal  traditions  and  band-living  way  of  life. 
These  features  of  a  great  race  present  a  serious  handicap  to  young 
people  who  must  embrace  a  curriculum  based  entirely  on  a  European 
and  white  tradition.  From  the  first  readers  on  through  every  course, 
they  must  adjust  to  situations  completely  foreign  to  their  daily  life: 
it  is  difficult  to  see  at  times  just  what  use  such  learning  will  be  to  them 
as  they  continue  their  own  way  of  life.  The  concept  of  democracy,  citi¬ 
zens’  rights,  the  effect  of  historical  and  geographical  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  the  struggle  for  independence  of  thought  or  of  occupation 
or  of  finance  —  these  are  beyond  the  natural  understanding  of  the 
Indian  people.  Against  these  great  concepts,  the  use  of  language  other 
than  their  native  tongue  could  well  be  the  easiest  change  for  them  to 
attempt. 

In  securing  teachers,  schools  on  the  reserve  have  had  to  compete 
with  all  others.  During  times  of  teacher  shortage  and  low  qualifica¬ 
tions,  it  takes  more  than  missionary  zeal  to  staff  the  schools.  No  special 
provision  has  been  made  to  prepare  teachers  or  to  staff  schools. 

The  Commission  has  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  Indian 
Association  of  Alberta,  as  follows : 

There  has  not  been  broad  nor  deep  enough  concern  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Federal  or  Alberta  Provincial  governments  of  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  child  .  .  . 
The  times  call  for  a  program  of  vision,  understanding  and  vigor.4 


“Hearings  on  Indian  Association  Brief,  pp.  1-2. 

“Brief  of  the  Indian  Association  of  Alberta,  p.  1. 

4Brief  of  the  Indian  Association  of  Alberta,  p.  2. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

261.  That  the  Alberta  Government  pursue  agreement  with  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  to  the  end  that  more  provincial  responsibility  may 
be  assumed  for  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

262.  That  thorough  study  be  made  as  to  whether  integration  in 
school  is  the  best  policy;  and,  if  so,  how  Indian  children  can  best  be 
prepared  for  this  policy. 

263.  That  where  integration  is  considered  best,  special  education  be 
given  non-Indian  children  that  they  may  appreciate  and  understand 
the  heritage  and  problems  of  the  Indian  children  during  a  period  of 
adjustment. 

264.  That  the  courses  of  studies,  particularly  social  studies,  be 
scrutinized  to  see  that  a  fair  and  proper  treatment  is  given  to  the  place 
of  the  Indian  people  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

265.  That  the  whole  education  program  envisioned  in  this  report  be 
extended  to  Indian  children. 

266.  That  adult  education  programs  designed  to  assist  the  Indian 
people  to  a  greater  degree  of  citizenship  be  undertaken. 

267.  That  Indian  children  be  not  denied  the  right  to  an  education  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  finances  of  their  parents. 
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CHAPTER  30 

SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 

Alberta’s  separate  schools  constitute  a  major  feature  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  privilege  of  creating  separate  school  districts  is 
extended  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  only.  Adherents  of  both 
denominations  have  exercised  this  privilege.  In  fact,  however,  the 
matter  is  fundamental  to  Catholics  primarily,  and  the  submissions 
which  urged  further  development  of  the  separate  school  status  were 
presented  wholly  by  Catholic  clergy  and  lay  groups.  Accordingly,  inso¬ 
far  as  specific  references  are  concerned,  the  Commission  addresses 
itself  to  problems  and  hopes  expressed  by  adherents  of  Catholicism. 

PRACTICES  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  Catholic  separate  school  idea,  as  made  apparent  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  through  briefs  and  hearings,  would  be  realized  most  fully 
under  certain  conditions.  .Fundamentally,  an  intimate  relationship 
must  be  established  between  the  church  and  education,  the  latter  being 
subject  to  conduct  and  interpretation  specifically  conceived  by  the 
church  to  serve  its  own  ends.  This  relationship  can  be  established  only 
if  Catholic  children  are  segregated  from  others,  if  they  are  taught  by 
specially-trained  Catholic  teachers  and  within  a  school  environment 
rich  in  religious  symbols  and  exercises.  The  degree  to  which  these  ob¬ 
jectives  may  be  attained  is  contingent  upon  the  laws  and  practices  per¬ 
taining  to  the  whole  public  school  system. 

Organization 

The  right  to  establish  separate  schools  is  restricted  to  minorities, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  within  the  boundaries  of  school 
districts.  This  right  has  been  exercised  by  Catholics  predominantly,  in 
both  rural  and  urban  districts.  In  larger  towns  and  in  cities  relatively 
few  administrative  stresses  and  strains  have  been  encountered 
throughout  the  years.  Public  and  separate  school  districts  lie  within 
the  same  boundaries,  grow  and  operate  together.  Usually,  each  has 
population  and  resources  adequate  to  operate  schools  effectively,  main¬ 
taining  a  parallel  pace  of  change  and  development.  In  rural  areas  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  The  splitting  of  school  population, 
economic  resources  and  school  management  have  frequently  produced 
meagre  education  and  troublesome  financial  problems.  Separate  school 
problems  must  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  differences  between  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

In  rural  areas  the  dramatic  development  of  the  “public”  schools 
has  far  outstripped  that  of  the  separate  schools.  This  contrast  alone 
has  caused  separate  school  supporters  to  feel  they  have  fared  poorly. 
Their  specific  grievances  are  numerous.  The  operational  unit  for  pub¬ 
lic  schools  has  grown  from  the  generally  inadequate  district  to  the 
division  or  county.  The  basic  operational  unit  of  separate  schools  re¬ 
mains  a  district.  Divisions  and  counties  have  engulfed  public  school 
districts  which,  because  of  their  strong  religious  majorities,  formerly 
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operated  much  in  the  manner  of  separate  schools.  Children  from  these 
districts,  now  included  in  centralizations,  have  been  withdrawn  from 
a  quasi-separate  school  environment.  Throughout  this  development 
nothing  has  prejudiced  the  right  of  any  minority  group  to  form  and 
operate  a  separate  school.  To  a  degree,  then,  criticisms  of  centraliza¬ 
tions  are  based  not  so  much  upon  a  sense  of  separate  school  oppression 
as  upon  the  dissolution  of  circumstances  which  permitted  public 
schools  in  Catholic  districts  to  approach  separate  school  status. 

Various  counter-actions  have  been  employed  to  restore  the  Catho¬ 
lic  school  environment.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  children  frequently 
ride  the  same  bus  to  a  centralized  school  location,  whereupon  Catholic 
children  attend  the  separate  school.  Since  parents  of  these  children 
constitute  a  religious  majority  in  a  school  district,  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  assign  their  school  taxes  in  support  of  the  separate  school 
which  their  children  attend. 

With  regard  to  local  organization  of  school  areas,  then,  Catholic 
briefs  were  critical  of  divisions  and  counties  and  school  centraliza¬ 
tions  insofar  as  Catholic  children  were  involved.  At  the  same  time, 
they  suggested  that  Catholic  parents  who  are  not  ratepayers  of  the 
separate  school  districts  should  have  the  right  to  assign  their  school 
taxes  in  support  of  separate  schools.  They  suggested  also  that  because 
public  school  districts  could  centralize,  they  received  grants  for  educa¬ 
tional  reorganization  and  improvement  for  which  the  separate  school 
system  was  not  eligible. 

Special  Representation 

At  the  level  of  provincial  organization  another  criticism,  closely 
related  to  the  foregoing,  was  raised :  namely,  that  subtle  and  perhaps 
unconstitutional  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  govern¬ 
mental  policy-making  bodies,  and  that  as  a  result  the  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  directly  represented  (as  in  past  years)  within  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  implication  is  that  such  Catholic  mem¬ 
bers  as  may  be  in  the  legislature  provide  inadequate  representation  for 
purposes  of  Catholic  education.  A  further  implication  is  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  church  should  sit  on  a  specially- 
constituted  committee,  or  in  the  departmental  offices,  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  separate  school  system. 

Teacher  Training 

Specific  statements  were  offered  to  the  effect  that  an  important 
element  of  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  Catholic  separate  school 
system  involves  their  preparation  to  interlock  the  whole  educative 
effort  with  the  teachings  of  the  church.  It  was  not  made  clear  to  the 
Commission  whether  the  desirable  preparation  was  mainly  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  theological  in  nature,  but  philosophy  courses  now  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  were  deemed  quite  inadequate.  Special  courses,  presumably  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  religious  education  (for  university  credit)  or,  preferably, 
separate  Catholic  teacher-training  institutions  were  suggested. 
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Curriculum 

The  contention  that  teachers  need  to  be  trained  differently  for  the 
separate  school  system  was  supported  by  another  claim:  that  not  all 
content  apparently  suited  to  the  public  schools  is  acceptable  to  the 
separate  schools.  Presumably  content  should  be  screened  and  selected 
to  exclude  anything  which  might  stimulate  pupils  to  think  along  lines 
inconsistent  with  Catholic  theology.  Several  examples  of  offensive 
materials  were  pointed  out.  Logically,  then,  specific  course  content 
would  be  chosen  to  further  Catholic  aims  of  education,  with  texts 
especially  prepared  as  instruments  to  accomplish  these  aims.  Present 
curriculum  and  texts  are  found  wanting  in  the  above  terms. 

THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  AS  PART  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  Commission  received  representatives  and  discussed  problems 
of  the  separate  schools  with  sympathy  and  understanding.  Discussion 
of  the  organization  and  administration  of  education  must,  however,  be 
predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the  separate  schools  are  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  Their  welfare  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  education 
in  Alberta.  Whereas  the  Commission  cannot  accede  to  all  recommenda¬ 
tions,  it  has  sought  ways  and  means  whereby  the  educational  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Roman  Catholics  might  be  attained  more  fully  within  the 
framework  of  existing  statutory  authority. 

SEPARATE  SCHOOL  STATUS 

.  The  statutory  authority  governing  the  establishment,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  separate  schools  in  Alberta  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
sections  one  to  four  of  Section  98  of  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867.  Between  1867  and  1905  various  provisions  have  modified  the 
conditions  governing  separate  schools.  The  North  West  Territories 
Act,  1875,  established  the  right  to  tax  for  separate  school  purposes.  An 
ordinance  of  1884,  established  a  dual  school  system,  including  a  dual 
central  authority.  A  series  of  ordinances  from  1891  to  1901  reduced 
dual  central  control  to  a  single  authority,  with  power  to  license  all 
teachers  and  appoint  all  inspectors,  and  to  require  uniform  textbooks, 
teacher-training  and  examinations.  They  also  limited  the  formation  of 
separate  school  districts  to  areas  in  which  public  school  districts  had 
been  established. 

It  is  evident  that  certain  issues  were  decided,  but  not  settled,  by 
these  ordinances,  for  in  1905  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  that  would  have  restored  the  conditions  of  1875.  But  this 
bill  was  subject  to  many  modifications  before  becoming  legislation. 
Provision  for  the  transfer  of  statutory  authority  from  the  federal 
jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  is  contained  in  sub¬ 
sections  one  to  three  of  Section  17  of  the  Alberta  Act  of  July  20th, 
1905.  Since  then  specific  administrative  procedures  with  respect  to 
separate  schools  have  been  set  forth  in  the  School  Act,  the  City  Act, 
and  the  Alberta  Assessment  Act.  The  Department  of  Education  has 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  separate  schools  on  the  basis  of  the 
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statutory  authority  provided  in  these  acts.  Departmental  policy  over 
the  years  has  rested  upon  two  basic  principles :  first,  that  the  separate 
schools,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  are  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  have  identical  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole;  second,  that  public  school  policy  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  statutory  authority  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  separate  schools. 

By  intent,  the  Department  of  Education  has  exercised  its  func¬ 
tions  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  discriminate  between  “separate”  and 
“public”  schools.  Throughout  hearings,  however,  it  appeared  on  several 
occasions  that  separate  school  supporters  felt  their  “rights”  had  been 
transgressed  —  but  not  to  the  degree,  apparently,  that  required  a 
resort  to  the  courts.  Whatever  violation  may  have  occurred  cannot  be 
established  otherwise.  Therefore,  the  Commission  could  study  separate 
school  problems  only  in  the  light  of  what  their  rights  and  privileges 
are  thought  to  be,  as  evident  from  present  provincial  practice. 

The  Commission’s  position  with  regard  to  the  status  of  separate 
schools  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Separate  schools  are  first  and  foremost  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  They  must  maintain  such  standards  and  abide  by 
whatever  regulations  may  be  thought  appropriate  to  the  public  school  system  as  a 
whole. 

2.  Separate  school  supporters  have  one  unique  right  only — to  establish  a  tax- 
supported  denominational  school  system  in  any  school  district  where  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  religious  minority  as  among  persons  of  all  other  religions.  Beyond  this, 
their  “rights”  are  identical  with  the  “rights”  of  public  school  supporters,  as  speci- 

tied  in  the  Alberta  School  Act. 

With  these  understandings,  the  Commission  approached  its  de¬ 
cisions  upon  matters  described  as  separate  school  problems. 

SEPARATE  SCHOOL  ASPIRATIONS— REVIEWED 

The  whole  position  of  separate  school  adherents  may  be  reviewed 
as  follows.  They  value  first  and  foremost  their  legal  right  to  establish 
minority  schools.  The  school  district  is,  therefore,  a  form  of  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  which  must  be  perpetuated  in  name  at  least.  It  is  within 
these  boundaries  that  minorities  may  identify  themselves  and  exercise 
that  right.  But  the  school  district  is  sensed  to  be  inadequate  frequently 
in  rural  areas.  Just  as  public  schools  have  improved  their  schools 
through  combinations  of  districts  into  larger  units,  so  might  the 
separate  schools.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this,  it  is  suggested,  are 
to  call  larger  geogravhic  areas  “districts”  and  thus  permit  separate 
school  formation  and  operation  within  regions  equivalent  in  size  to 
consolidations  or  even  divisions.  Since  regroupings  of  districts  might 
not  perpetuate  the  minority,  it  is  requested  that  persons  of  the  same 
religion  as  those  wishing  to  operate  separate  schools  should  all  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  assign  their  taxes  in  support  of  the  separate  school  system, 
whether  in  minority  or  not.  Under  such  circumstances,  children  whose 
parents  are  of  Catholic  faith  could  achieve  their  education  under  ideal 
conditions  —  in  better  schools  and  segregated  from  all  others  of  dif¬ 
ferent  religion.  To  complete  the  organizational  reformation,  curric- 
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ulum  and  texts  should  be  scrutinized  by  religious  authority  for  their 
acceptability.  Teachers  should  be  separately  trained  and  the  religious 
minority  should  have  special  representation  in  government  office. 

Separate  school  champions  aspire  to  a  completely  dual  public 
school  system. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CONCEPT— REAFFIRMED 

No  denominational  group  should  have  direct  influence  or  control 
over  even  a  segment  of  the  public  school  system,  particularly  since 
denominational  interests  are  given  priority  over  educational  interests 
in  any  situation  where  the  two  are  in  conflict.  It  is  understandable  that 
such  is  the  case,  since  the  ideal  of  the  separate  school  system  is  funda¬ 
mentally  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  As  such,  it  is  beyond  compromise. 
Nevertheless,  not  all  Canadians  take  kindly  to  external  authority, 
whatever  its  source,  controlling  or  unduly  influencing  the  nature  of 
education  in  Alberta.  A  major  concept  in  Canadian  education  is  that 
it  should  be  non-denominational.  The  Commission  reaffirms  its  sup¬ 
port  of  this  point  of  view. 

The  indiscriminate  establishment  of  some  separate  school  districts 
in  Alberta  may  be  taken  as  a  tangible  indication  of  the  priority  of 
religious  over  secular  tasks  of  education.  Particularly  in  rural  areas  of 
small  school  population  and  limited  resources,  the  formation  of  separ¬ 
ate  schools  has  resulted  in  such  fragmentation  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  as  to  produce  inevitably  substandard  educational  opportunity. 

In  the  present  period  of  our  history,  when  many  of  the  concepts  of 
free,  western  democracy  are  being  challenged  militarily,  economically, 
and  culturally,  and  when  there  is  the  most  urgent  need  to  strengthen 
our  whole  school  system,  the  Commission  must  view  with  concern  any 
proposals  or  actions  which  would  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  feels  strongly  that  the  indiscriminate  formation  of  separate 
schools  not  only  weakens  and  disrupts  the  public  schools,  but  also  acts 
as  a  divisive  force  in  many  communities.  The  Commission  appreciates 
the  significance  of  religion  to  individuals,  groups  and  society  at  large; 
but  it  contends  that  the  strength  and  even  the  feasibility  of  a  truly 
public  school  system  lies  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  minorities  have  the  right  to  establish  separate  schools, 
but  educational  authorities  must  make  such  provisions  as  are  necessary 
to  eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  insofar  as  possible  those  consequences 
which  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  the  public  school  system. 

Separate  school  supporters  —  looking  back  to  days  of  the  North 
West  Territories  when  they  enjoyed  the  operation  of  a  dual  school  sys¬ 
tem  —  deplore  their  present  lack  of  special  representation  and  in¬ 
fluence  upon  provincial  policy-making  bodies.  They  seek  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  this  provision  —  their  representation  in  the  legislature  being 
inadequate,  apparently,  for  the  purposes  they  have  in  mind.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  proper  representation  would  be  given  by  one  who  understood 
thoroughly  the  church’s  point  of  view  and  beliefs  regarding  education. 
The  Commission  rejects  any  suggestion  that  the  authority  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  should  be  supplemented  by  denominational  appointments  to 
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authoritative  positions.  Furthermore,  it  believes  that  not  all  adherents 
of  Catholicism  are  adherents  of  the  separate  school  concept.  Dissension 
and  lack  of  common  belief  as  between  the  lay  membership  and  hier¬ 
archy  of  a  church  must  be  attacked  in  the  proper  context  by  those 
concerned.  These  matters  cannot  be  approached  through  special  repre¬ 
sentation  upon  super-bodies  or  by  denominational  (and  political) 
appointment  to  the  civil  service,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to 
create  policy  and  regulation  weighted  in  favour  of  the  church’s  point 
of  view. 

The  Commission  is  aware  of  the  provision  that  the  taxes  of  all 
ratepayers  of  the  same  faith  as  the  minority  establishing  a  separate 
school  district  are  transferred  to  the  separate  school  tax  roll.  The  basis 
for  transferral  is  the  religion  which  the  individual  declares  or  to  which 
he  is  known  to  belong.  Although  the  City  Act  specifies  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  establishing  religion,  no  such  provision  is  specified  for 
other  areas.  A  statement  by  the  individual  may  or  may  not  be  the  basis 

upon  which  the  ranks  of  public  school  taxpayers  are  determined. 

*  {  '  *' 

For  purposes  of  determining  who  is  a  separate  school  supporter 
and  who  is  not,  a  statement  by  the  individual  taxpayer  alone  concerned, 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  of  the  religious  denomination  which  is  establish¬ 
ing  the  separate  school  district,  should  be  taken  as  evidence  that  his 
tax  support  should  be  diverted  from  the  public  school  tax  rolls.  To 
grant  the  right  of  any  person  or  body,  other  than  the  individual  tax¬ 
payer  concerned,  to  determine  where  the  taxes  should  go  is  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual,  and  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  abrogation  of  his  civil  rights. 

The  Commission  would  go  farther  in  this  regard,  and  would  com¬ 
mend  the  Province  of  Ontario  practice  whereby  the  individual  has  the 
right  to  decide  whether  he  will  continue  to  support  a  public  school  or 
transfer  his  support  to  a  separate  school. 

In  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  pertinent 
to  question  the  rights  of  a  religious  group  to  provide  sectarian  instruc¬ 
tion  or  indoctrination  within  regular  class  periods.  When  a  sectarian 
group  suggests  that  it  has  this  right  it  may  be  assuming  a  prerogative 
for  which  there  is  no  present  legal  jurisdiction.  The  Commission  wishes 
to  emphasize  most  strongly  that  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  or 
sectarian-slanted  instruction  is  something  that  affects  not  only  Catho¬ 
lics  but  other  groups  such  as  Jews,  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses.  Admittedly,  the  spirit  or  intent  from  which  provisions  for 
minority  separate  schools  arose  may  have  envisioned  this  right  as 
being  the  single,  fundamental  condition  to  be  achieved.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  uncharitable,  or  at  least  unrealistic,  to  suggest  that  indoctrina¬ 
tion  should  cease  in  separate  schools.  However,  some  separate  school 
insistence  upon  proper  interpretation  of  content,  special  texts  and  de¬ 
nominationally  acceptable  teachers  suggests  the  restriction  of  intellec- 
tualism  to  suit  dictum. 

Submissions  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  Roman  Catholic 
separate  schools  wish  to  teach  all  subjects,  but  particularly  literature, 
history  and  social  studies,  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  This  is  a 
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perfectly  understandable  desire.  The  Commission  is  not  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  present  statutory  authority  permits  sectarian  religious  edu¬ 
cation  or  a  predominantly  sectarian-slanted  interpretation  of  school 
subject-matter  as  an  integral  part  of  instruction  in  regular  class 
periods.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  highly  moral  and  ethical  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  example  are  undesirable,  but  the  responsibilities  of  parents 
and  the  church  need  to  be  re-emphasized.  Further,  the  advent  of  the 
separate  school  facilitates  local  decision  to  utilize  the  period  prescribed 
by  law  for  religious  instruction.  Under  this  provision  and  others  pro¬ 
posed  —  for  example,  the  accredited  school  —  separate  schools  can  use 
and  even  properly  extend  the  time  devoted  to  religious  education. 

In  public  school  districts  where  any  religious  group  constitutes 
a  majority,  the  provisions  and  meaning  of  the  School  Act  are  clear. 
The  simple  facts  of  majority  and  conviction  do  not  constitute  license  to 
conduct  ritual  and  indoctrination.  Non-Catholics  argue  that  such  con¬ 
duct  displays  insensitivity  to  the  concept  of  a  public  school :  it  violates 
law.  Such  practices  should  cease. 

The  Commission  places  the  secular  purposes  of  the  public  school 
system  above  the  aspirations  of  any  denomination  insofar  as  they 
affect  the  public  schools.  It  does  not  deplore  denominational  convic¬ 
tions,  but  it  opposes  the  means  by  which  they  are  brought  into  effect. 
It  cannot  dispute  the  right  to  form  separate  school  districts,  but  it 
urges  regulation  to  define  the  scope  of  the  educational  services  and  pre¬ 
serve,  the  quality  of  both  the  residual  public  schools  and  the  separate 
schools.  It  is  convinced  that  separate  school  ideals  can  be  achieved 
more  fully  than  now,  through  cooperation  rather  than  segregation ;  and 
that  the  mutual  respect  and  harmonious  relationships  in  large  urban 
areas  can  be  attained  elsewhere  through  a  moderate  approach. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

268.  That  the  provincial  government  firmly  resist  any  steps  towards 
a  dual  school  system. 

269.  That  no  denomination  be  granted  special  representation  at  the 
provincial  level  upon  authoritative,  regulatory  or  official  policy¬ 
making  bodies  governing  public  education. 

270.  That  where  separate  schools  exist  or  are  contemplated,  controls 
be  implemented  to  safeguard  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  programs  of 
both  public  and  separate  schools. 

271.  That  provincial  administrative  procedures  be  devised,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  school  grants,  so  as  to  prevent  duplicate 
grants  for  any  phase  of  school  operation  in  an  area  where  public  ana l 
separate  schools  co-exist. 

272.  That  with  the  exception  of  privileges  suggested  in  Recommenda¬ 
tion  273,  the  requirements  for  texts  and  references,  curriculum  and 
teacher  training  be  identical  as  between  the  public  and  separate  school 
systems. 

273.  That  all  provisions  and  regulations  affecting  accredited  and  non- 
accredited  schools  be  applied  to  public  and  separate  school  systems 
alike. 
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CHAPTER  31 

SCHOOL  FINANCE 

The  Commission's  terms  of  reference  limit  its  responsibility  con¬ 
cerning  school  finance  as  follows: 

(8)  The  economics  of  education  insofar  as  finance  is  a  factor  in  respect  to  an 
appraisal  of  the  matters  enumerated  above  and  other  related  subjects  but  ex¬ 
clusive  of  any  detailed  study  of  sources  of  funds  for  school  purposes  or  procedures 
whereby  such  funds  are  obtained  and  distributed. 

These  limitations  are  both  fortunate  and  unfortunate:  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  large  and  complex,  but  the  grants  system  bears  an  important 
relationship  to  other  sections  of  this  report.  No  recommendation  can 
be  implemented  without  regard  for  its  financial  consequences.  Finan¬ 
cial  considerations  have  been  treated  with  reference  to  numerous  pre¬ 
ceding  matters,  but  they  require  particular  emphasis  in  this  chapter. 

STATUS 

The  amounts  of  money  presently  spent  on  education  are  enormous 
compared  with  those  of  a  few  decades  ago.  Each  year,  at  budget  time, 
newspapers  carry  the  story  of  increased  expenditures  and  rising  tax 
rates.  Higher  education  costs  are  obvious  to  anyone  who  owns 
property,  for  they  have  immediate  impact  upon  the  tax  bill.  Further, 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Act  support  salary  negotiation  between 
teacher  and  boards  in  a  way  which  dramatizes  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  instruction  bill  and  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook.  For  these 
reasons,  mainly,  the  costs  of  education  are  perhaps  more  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  than  other  costs  met  by  indirect  taxation. 

The  relatively  small  national  (and,  by  the  same  token,  provincial) 
expenditure  upon  education  has  been  noted  earlier.  Apparently,  the 
facts  seem  remote  to  the  public,  who  may  assume  such  is  not  the  case 
“at  home”.  A  recent  review  of  the  Alberta  situation  reveals  some  in¬ 
teresting  conditions.1  Partially,  it  describes  the  financial  position  of 
education  relative  to  other  local  expenditures.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
total  municipal  expenditure  in  1951  was  attributed  to  education,  and 
29  per  cent  to  public  works.  In  1956,  education  had  dropped  to  36  per 
cent,  while  public  works  had  risen  to  33  per  cent.  Teachers’  salaries 
in  1946  were  60  per  cent  of  educational  expenditures  in  divisions  and 
counties;  in  1956,  they  were  only  50  oer  cent.  In  1951,  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  Alberta  labor  force  equalled  $3,275.00 ;  average  earnings 
of  teachers  in  school  divisions  were  $2,682.00.  The  average  earnings 
of  the  labor  force  had  risen  to  $3,980.00  in  1956;  those  of  teachers 
in  school  divisions  were  $3,440.00,  and  for  all  teachers,  $3,661.00. 

Detailed  analysis  brings  to  light  certain  factors  —  such  as  in¬ 
creasing  pupil  transportation  costs  —  which  partially  explain  trends. 
But  the  major  facts  are  obvious :  that  public  works  expenditures  were 
overtaking  those  for  education,  that  non-instructional  costs  rose  more 


1H.  J.  Uhlman,  Educational  Finance  in  Rural  Alberta  (Ph.D.  thesis  1959), 
pp.  276-277. 
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rapidly  than  instructional  costs,  and  that  teachers  ranked  below  the 
average  labor  force  in  earnings.  Expenditures  of  the  last  three  years 
have  not  been  studied,  but  the  same  cost  trends  have  continued.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  since  1956  is  a  rapidly  rising  debt  charge,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  urban  areas. 

The  relationship  between  previous  recommendations  and  educa¬ 
tional  finance  in  the  various  school  units  of  Alberta  cannot  be  left  un¬ 
noticed.  The  Commission  has  given  vigorous  support  to  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportunities  for  all  children — through  expanded 
curriculum  and  access  to  well-qualified  teachers.  The  abilities  of  school 
boards  to  achieve  these  conditions  depends  upon  their  tax  resources 
and  school  grants.  If  a  reasonably  uniform  quality  of  basic  education 
is  to  be  achieved  in  Alberta,  the  discrepancies  in  tax  resources  must 
be  corrected  by  school  grants.  Equalization  grants  are  vital  in 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 

In  spite  of  this  relationship,  equalization  funds  have  decreased 
recently  in  proportion  to  total  operational  grants  paid  in  Alberta,  until 
in  1957-58  they  were  only  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  total.  While 
the  present  grants  schedule  does  recognize  equalization  as  a  principle 
governing  distribution,  these  grants  are  of  distinctly  minor  proportion. 

The  major  steps  to  be  taken  towards  achieving  better  educational 
results  are  to  produce  more  professional  teachers,  to  pay  them  well, 
and  to  enable  school  boards  to  compete  financially  for  their  services. 
The  latter  may  not  be  achieved  fully  except  under  complete  state  con¬ 
trol  —  a  position  not  supported  herein.  But  provincial  financing  can 
award  top  priority  to  instruction.  Thereby  it  can  provide  reasonable 
assurances  that  the  profession  will  attract  capable  recruits  and  that 
their  salaries  will  be  consistent  with  salary  levels  of  other  professions, 
no  matter  what  the  level  of  the  economy. 

The  feasibility  of  implementing  these  views  may  be  judged  from 
the  additional  expenditures  that  will  be  required  for  teachers’  salaries. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  financial  consequences  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Commission  estimated  the  increased  costs  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  its  proposals  in  the  school  year  1960-61.  To  arrive  at  this 
estimate  it  was  necessary  first  to  establish  what  the  whole  salary  bill 
might  be  —  quite  independent  of  any  changes  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  The  average  rate  of  salary  increase  for  the  past  few  years 
was  projected  to  1960-61;  the  present  requirements  for  certification 
were  assumed,  as  was  the  range  of  teachers’  experiences ;  school  popu¬ 
lation  increases  and  increased  numbers  of  teachers  were  takn  from 
the  most  reliable  estimates.  Using  these  factors,  a  total  teachers * 
salary  bill  was  calculated  according  to  present  practices  and  trends. 
Using  some  of  the  same  factors,  but  substituting  others  for  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  higher  salaries  and  qualifications,  a  total  teachers ’  salary  bill 
was  calcidated  as  it  ivould  result  from  recommendations  in  this  report. 
The  two  estimates  —  one  according  to  present  practices  and  trends  and 
the  other  according  to  changed  practices  and  present  trends  —  differed 
by  $11,024,080.00.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  degree  of  increased 
expenditure  resulting  from  its  proposals  is  not  unreasonably  high. 
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Facts  bearing  upon  the  importance  of  good  teachers  and  their  present 
economic  status  underline  the  stark  necessity  of  meeting  these  in¬ 
creased  costs. 

Recommendations  concerning  the  preparation  and  payment  of 
teachers  must  be  supported  by  two  grants  features :  the  recognition  of 
standard  instruction  costs  which  are  realistic  within  the  economy,  and 
the  complete  equalization  of  local  tax  efforts  to  pay  the  instruction  bill. 
The  present  system  of  distributing  grants  already  includes  the  neces¬ 
sary  provisions.  The  Commission  proposes  that  top  priority  and  em¬ 
phasis  be  accorded  salaries  and  other  instruction  costs.  It  also  urges 
serious  study  of  a  grants  arrangement  whereby  the  Department  of 
Education  would  strike  a  provincial  salary  schedule  2  for  grants  pur¬ 
poses  only;  the  local  share  of  an  instruction  bill  calculated  on  this  basis 
would  be  secured  from  a  province-wide  uniform  mill  rate. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  preserve  local  autonomy  in  salary 
matters.  It  will  automatically  correct  undue  loads  resulting  from  rapid 
increase  of  school  population.  It  will  serve  to  adjust  spurious  relation¬ 
ships  between  wealth  and  numbers  of  children  to  be  educated. 

ORGANIZATION 

There  can  be  one  major  difficulty  in  equalization  grants.  If 
applied  unwisely  they  may  tend  to  fragment  the  larger  unit  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  cause  the  larger  area  or,  indeed,  the  whole  province  to  sub¬ 
sidize  a  small,  inefficient  local  unit.  The  purpose  of  equalization  is  to 
support  a  good  instructional  program,  not  to  subsidize  an  area  so  small 
that  it  cannot  offer  one.  The  inefficient  unit  should  remain  or  become 
part  of  a  larger  system,  so  that  services  can  be  offered  on  a  more 
reasonable  basis. 

The  unwise  application  of  equalization  grants  may  be  prevented 
by  two  procedures:  (1)  equalization  rates  should  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  larger  area,  and  (2)  a  system  of  quality  controls  should 
ensure  that  a  school  is  able  to  offer  a  sound  program  before  receiving 
assistance.  School  financing  must  support  an  adequate  school  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  the  grants  system  must  not  subsidize  nor  encourage  the  existence 
of  inferior  or  sub-standard  programs.  All  independent  rural,  village 
and  town  districts  within  the  boundaries  of  present  counties  and 
divisions  should  be  grouped  with  their  respective  larger  areas  for  the 
calculation  of  equalization  grants  (much  in  the  manner  now  applying 
to  separate  schools).  Some  suitable  system  of  pro-rata  distribution 
should  be  used  to  divide  the  grant  among  the  various  boards  within 
the  area. 


CAPITAL  COSTS 

The  Commission  fully  supports  the  provincial  government’s  grant 
and  loan  provisions  for  school  buildings.  The  provision  of  the  ideal 
school  plant  may  be  of  secondary  importance  in  relation  to  instruction, 
but  an  adequate  school  plant  is  essential. 


2Not  in  the  sense  recommended  by  the  Blackstock  Commission. 
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Several  spokesmen  pointed  out  the  mounting  debt  charge  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  City  of  Edmonton,  for  example,  these  debt  charges  approxi¬ 
mate  15  per  cent  of  the  current  annual  expenditures.  Prediction  is  that 
by  1970  they  will  reach  30  per  cent.  The  unprecedented  mushrooming 
of  school  population  in  all  major  urban  areas  in  Alberta  suggests  a 
serious  financial  problem.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  introduction  of 
equalization  for  capital  grants  or  the  service  of  the  Municipal  Finance 
Corporation  will  prevent  the  debt  situation  foreseen.  It  seems  clear 
that  some  new  and  imaginative  approach  is  required. 

There  are  indications,  too,  that  capital  costs  may  make  greater 
demands  upon  provincial  resources.  Priorities  of  provincial  funds  may 
be  required  for  the  housing  of  increased  school  populations,  for  large 
centralized  facilities,  and  for  replacements,  respectively. 

Whatever  the  solution,  the  problem  demands  continued  study. 
However  important  debt  charges  loom,  there  is  one  more  important 
concern.  The  objective  must  be  to  reach  a  financial  arrangement  where¬ 
by  desirable  school  facilities  will  be  built  as  required. 

i 
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CHAPTER  32 

RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  of  present-day  society  that  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  rapid  improvement  in  our  standards  of  living,  our  tech¬ 
nological  development  and  the  utilization  of  our  resources  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  and  the  country’s 
best  brain-power  have  been  combined  to  conduct  basic  and  applied  re¬ 
search  in  industry  and  business.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  a 
substantial  number  of  briefs  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  respon¬ 
sible  groups  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  re¬ 
sources  for  educational  research.  Indeed,  the  Commission  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  time  and  again  its  own  work  was  hampered  by  lack 
of  information.  In  most  instances,  the  basic  research  on  which  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  and  formulate  policy  was  lacking.  In  other  instances, 
the  limited  investigation  that  had  been  carried  out  was  either  too  local 
or  too  old  to  be  of  much  value.  Again,  there  were  numerous  instances 
where  the  raw  data  were  available  but  had  never  been  assembled  and 
analyzed  so  as  to  permit  inferences  and  conclusions. 

This  lack  of  adequate  research  in  the  field  of  education  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Commission  as  extremely  serious.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  provide  reasonably  accurate  hypotheses  and  conclusions  on  the 
myriad  problems  of  education  unless  the  necessary  time,  money  and 
trained  staff  are  made  available.  One  of  the  Commission’s  first  official 
acts  was  to  set  aside  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
limited  number  of  research  projects  without  which  no  secure  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  drawn,  or  recommendations  made.  Ten  such  projects, 
costing  $18,669.59,  were  initiated  and  carried  out.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  gained  from  the  small  investment  has  been  of  very  great 
assistance  to  the  Commission:  its  value  serves  to  underline  the  im¬ 
portance  of  continuing  provision  for  educational  research  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  any  effective  program  of  education. 

Business  and  industry  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  on  research,  and  find  it  good  business  to  do  so.  Government, 
and  more  particularly  the  public  whose  support  is  so  vital,  have  been 
extremely  slow  to  realize  that  an  investment  in  educational  research 
might  pay  returns  far  greater  than  a  comparable  amount  spent  in 
industry. 


DEVELOPMENTS 

Educational  research  in  Alberta  has  until  very  recently  been  al¬ 
most  entirely  confined  to  post-graduate  work  at  the  university.  Can¬ 
didates  produced  theses  to  satisfy  the  requirements,  first  of  the  M.A. 
degree,  and  then  of  the  present  M.Ed.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  1945  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Alberta  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Research  in 
1953,  research  was  limited  by  lack  of  funds,  lack  of  facilities  and  lack 
of  an  adequate  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  research  information. 
It  is  still  woefully  restricted,  although  some  encouragement  has  been 
given  since  1953. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Alberta  Committee  on  Educational  Research 
—  representing  the  university,  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Al¬ 
berta  School  Trustees’  Association,  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association, 
and  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  —  was  to 
initiate,  promote,  finance  and  publish  educational  research  in  Alberta. 
As  a  means  of  disseminating  research  information,  it  established  the 
Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research  in  1955,  which  until  1958  was 
the  only  educational  research  journal  published  in  Canada. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1953,  the  Alberta  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  has  been  able  to  secure  limited  funds  from  its  member 
associations,  from  business  and  industry,  and  from  some  of  the  large 
foundations.  Already  it  has  made  a  small  but  significant  contribution 
to  knowledge  on  Canadian  education.  In  1959,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Alberta  monographs,  scholarly  studies  on  educational  problems  of 
major  importance,  was  published.  To  supplement  this  work  at  the 
iayman’s  level,  the  Alberta  Newsletter  on  Educational  Research  was 
established. 

During  the  past  four  years  a  number  of  other  significant  moves  in 
the  direction  of  more  educational  research  have  been  taken.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  has  established  the  position  of  Coordinator  of 
Tests  and  Measurements,  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  has 
created  a  position  of  Director  of  Research  and  Personnel,  a  group  of 
principals  and  superintendents  in  the  Red  Deer  zone  have  established 
the  research-oriented  Five  Schools  Project,  and  a  joint  committee 
of  the  university  and  the  Department  of  Education  have  established 
the  Matriculation  Study  Subcommittee.  The  contributions  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  of  New  York,  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  of 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  the  support  of  local  individuals  and  agen¬ 
cies  has  enabled  the  establishment  in  the  university  of  an  initial  plan 
of  organization  and  the  carrying  out  of  further  valuable  projects. 
These  developments  represent  a  sound  beginning  in  the  systematic  and 
scholarly  attack  on  fundamental  problems  of  education. 

NEEDS 

In  a  special  memorandum  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Alberta  has  stated 
the  specific  needs  for  educational  research  as  follows : 

1.  Research  designed  to  study  the  general  problems  of  society,  of  which 
education  is  one.  Such  research,  because  of  its  sociological  and  economic  aspects, 
should  be  planned  and  executed  by  trained  research  workers  in  sociology,  econom¬ 
ics,  or  education,  or  by  teams  of  workers  from  these  fields. 

2.  Research  designed  to  study  educational  problems  of  particular  interest 
to  responsible  groups  of  citizens  or  responsible  institutions.  Such  research  studies 
might  be  undertaken  (for  the  Canadian  Education  Association,  Canadian  Teachers’ 
Federation,  Canadian  School  Trustees’  Association,  and  others)  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  and  would  be  under  the  direction  of  well-trained  research  staff.  Alternatively, 
studies  might  be  conducted  by  a  permanent  educational  research  organization 
developed  along  the  lines  of  the  Alberta  Research  Council,  or  as  special  projects 
with  special  staff  working  with  a  Director  of  Educational  Research  and  the  Faculty 
of  Educational  Research  Committee,  using  the  appropriate  facilities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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3.  Research  designed  to  study  problems  in  education  at  both  the  theoretical 
and  practical  level.  Such  research  should  be  centered  in  the  Faculty  of  Education 
where  it  can  be  sponsored,  planned,  and  conducted  by  trained  staff,  either  as  part 
of  their  own  studies  or  those  of  graduate  students.  Facilities  for  such  research 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  resources  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The 
Director  of  Educational  Research  and  the  Faculty  of  Education  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  should  provide  stimulus,  guidance,  liaison  and  assistance  to  carry  through 
research  projects. 

4.  Research  designed  to  accumulate  facts  about  schools,  pupils,  teachers, 
examination  results  and  related  problems,  or  to  answer  specific  questions  of  direct 
interest  to  the  Department  of  Education.  This  type  of  research  should  be  done 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  department  should  make  available  the 
necessary  staff  and  facilities. 


ORGANIZATION 

In  carrying  out  the  four  types  of  research  outlined  above,  two 
main  existing  agencies  are  involved :  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Faculty  of  Education.  Other  faculties  will  or  should  be  involved, 
and  in  this  sense  the  second  major  agency  should  be  the  university,  in¬ 
clusive  of  all  faculties  rather  than  just  the  Faculty  of  Education.  As 
part  of  its  over-all  plan,  the  Commission  has  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  third  agency,  the  Alberta  Educational  Planning  Commission, 
which  will  have  an  important  and  direct  relationship  to  the  original 
agencies  in  determining,  initiating  and  making  provision  for  educa¬ 
tional  research. 

The  Department  of  Education 

In  its  normal  administrative  routine,  the  department  receives  a 
continuous  flow  of  reports  and  statistical  data  which  should  be 
analyzed  and  consolidated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  significant 
interpretations  and  relationships,  while  at  the  same  time  organizing 
the  original  data  as  a  basis  for  further  study  as  required. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

274.  That  the  Department  of  Education  establish  as  soon  as  possible 
an  office  of  standards,  statistics  and  information. 

The  University 

At  the  university,  while  it  is  recognized  that  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation  should  continue  to  give  educational  leadership,  other  faculties 
such  as  those  of  Arts  and  Science,  Agriculture,  and  some  others,  have 
interests  which  may  have  a  direct  or  parallel  bearing  on  various  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  education  and  which  should  be  represented  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  section  of  the  Alberta  Committee  on  Educational  Research. 
Individuals,  groups  of  individuals  consisting  of  professors,  graduate 
students  and  other  qualified  people  should  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  appropriate  faculty  committee  and  under  the  over-all  guidance  of 
the  Director  of  Educational  Research. 

Research  projects  would  normally  come  from  interested  in¬ 
dividuals,  divisions  and  departments  of  the  university,  and  be  approved 
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by  the  appropriate  faculty  organization  before  going  forward  for  final 
approval  of  the  Alberta  Committee  on  Educational  Research.  It  would 
be  expected  that  the  university  should  at  all  times  stress  the  value  of 
an  inter-disciplinary  approach  where  this  is  appropriate.  Copies  of 
all  reports  on  research  projects  should  be  filed  with  the  Alberta  Edu¬ 
cational  Planning  Commission,  as  well  as  with  the  Committee.  Re¬ 
search  projects  originating  outside  of  the  university  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  directly  to  the  Alberta  Committee  on  Educational 
Research,  which  would  then  have  the  responsibility  of  assigning  the 
project  to  the  individual  or  group  best  qualified  to  carry  it  out.  From 
this  point  on,  the  project  would  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  one 
originating  in  the  university. 

In  order  to  make  an  expanded  program  of  educational  research 
effective,  provision  should  be  made  in  both  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  university  to  provide  a  nucleus  of  staff  and  equipment 
and  the  necessary  space  in  which  to  work.  The  office  of  standards, 
statistics  and  information  and  the  Central  Registry  of  Teachers  should 
be  under  a  director,  with  the  necessary  staff  and  technical  resources  to 
carry  out  the  tasks  of  collating,  analyzing  and  evaluating  educational 
data,  and  of  keeping  an  up-to-date  registry  of  all  teachers  within  the 
province. 

Provision  should  be  made  at  the  university  for  a  full-time  Director 
of  Educational  Research,  who  would  be  attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  officer  should  have  with  him  a  minimum  core  of  highly- 
qualified  research  personnel,  with  the  additional  provision  that  per¬ 
sonnel  for  special  projects  could  be  seconded  from  other  agencies, 
either  public  or  private,  for  such  times  and  such  purposes  as  were 
approved  by  the  Faculty  and  the  Alberta  Committee  on  Educational 
Research. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  space,  staff,  equipment  and  money 
required  to  provide  facilities  for  a  modest  program  of  educational  re¬ 
search  in  the  next  ten  years  as  envisaged  by  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Space  Requirements 

8,000  square  feet  to  provide  a  machine  room,  research  library,  re¬ 
search  storage  room,  two  research  workrooms  and  several  offices. 

2.  Equipment 

Minimum  of  5  typewriters,  10  calculators,  IBM  equipment  less 
electronic  computer,  office  equipment,  and  provision  for  share  of 
time  on  an  electronic  computer. 

3.  Staff 

Director,  research  director,  machine-room  supervisor,  5  research 
assistants,  4  secretaries,  plus  provision  for  an  estimated  special 
projects  staff  which  might  average  10  persons. 

4.  Estimated  Capital  Costs  for  Space  and  Equipment 

$175,000  -  $200,000 
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5.  Annual  Operating  Costs,  1960 

(a)  Machine  rentals : 

IBM  equipment  and  electronic  computer . $  30,000 

(b)  Regular  staff — 12  people . . . .  60,000 

(c)  Special  project  staff . . .  50,000 

(d)  Supplies  and  publications . . . . . . . .  10,000 

(e)  Research  library . . . . . .  1,000 


Total  annual  operating  costs . - . . . „.$151,000 


It  is  possible  that  many  special  projects  could  or  would  be  financed 
from  sources  other  than  governmental  or  university. 

% 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

275.  That  immediate  plans  he  made  by  the  provincial  government  and 
the  university  to  provide  the  space  and  equipment  for  the  educational 
research  organization  described  above  at  an  initial  cost  of  $ 200,000 . 

276.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  annual  university  budget  for  the 
staff  establishment  prescribed,  at  an  annual  initial  net  cost  of 
$100,000. 

277.  That  the  provincial  government  make  provision  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  and  operating  grants  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  now  used 
for  the  Alberta  Research  Council ,  at  the  earliest  possible  date . 

278.  That  the  university  prepare  a  program  of  research  projects  to  be 
completed  in  the  next  five  years,  and  conduct  a  campaign  to  secure 
finances  in  whole  or  in  part  from  outside  sources  —  individuals,  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  foundations. 

279.  That  the  province  provide  the  legislative  authority  to  constitute 
on  a  formal  basis  a  revised  and  re-constituted  Alberta  Committee  on 
Educational  Research. 
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CHAPTER  33 

THE  ALBERTA  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

COMMISSION 

A  notable  attribute  of  our  present  social  and  economic  life  is 
rapidity  of  change  —  change  of  population  patterns  as  in  the  shift 
from  rural  to  urban  life  and  from  one  area  to  another  as  a  result  of 
industrial  discoveries  and  resources  development,  change  in  industrial 
processes,  change  in  required  skills,  change  in  social  living,  change  in 
educational  needs.  All  of  these  changes  are  taking  place  in  our  society 
at  an  almost  bewildering  pace.  Present  indications  are  that  the  rate 
will  accelerate  rather  than  decrease. 

The  speed  and  extent  of  physical  change,  together  with  the 
mobility  of  ideas,  has  startling  implications  for  education  and,  indeed, 
for  survival.  New  and  imaginative  kinds  of  thinking,  research,  and 
advance  planning  are  urgently  needed.  In  the  development  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  aeroplanes  we  have  long  accepted  the  idea  that  tomorrow’s 
designs  and  models  are  on  the  drawing  boards  today  —  five,  ten  or 
more  years  in  advance  of  their  actual  appearance  on  the  street.  The 
Battle  of  Britain  would  have  been  lost  had  not  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  years  before,  anticipated  the  war  years  with  a  “go-ahead”  to 
her  researchers  and  engineers.  The  needs  of  the  age  of  space  and  inter¬ 
planetary  travel  obviously  require  much  more  study,  analysis  and 
anticipation  of  trends  and  developments  than  we  have  ever  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  provide  for  in  the  past. 

Although  thoughtful  people  would  accept  this  generalization,  all 
must  be  made  aware  of  its  implication  —  that  never  before  have  the 
lives  of  people  and  their  standards  of  living  been  so  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  high  quality  of  education.  Education  is  the  magic  key 
that  is  unlocking  the  Pandora’s  box  of  universal  plenty.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  hope  for  the  millions  in  under-developed  countries.  It  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  policy  to  an  extent  unknown  in  world  history :  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  we  ignore  this  fact  at  our  peril. 
It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  we  establish  some  effective  machinery 
for  anticipating  and  accurately  assessing  educational  needs  substan¬ 
tially  in  advance  of  their  occurrence. 

Various  sections  of  this  report  have  been  devoted  to  assessing 
the  present  educational  situation,  making  recommendations  designed 
to  strengthen  our  educational  program,  and  providing  the  necessary 
tools  of  educational  research  on  which  to  base  sound  policies.  However, 
the  Commission  believes  there  is  need  for  a  kind  of  agency  whose  func¬ 
tion  it  will  be  to  study  the  broad  needs  of  our  changing  society,  not  just 
from  an  educational  standpoint  but  from  that  of  assessing  trends  and 
changes  in  population,  in  industrial  and  economic  development,  and  in 
social  needs.  We  must  have  the  best  possible  information  as  a  basis  for 
anticipating  future  needs  and  determining  the  policies  and  actions 
necessary  to  meet  them. 
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Public  Relations 

While  there  is  clearly  no  place  in  our  society  for  an  official  agency 
concerned  with  “selling”  the  public  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  our 
schools,  there  is  dire  need  for  an  agency  dedicated  to  the  dissemination 
of  accurate  information  about  our  educational  system  in  general  and 
local  responsibility  in  particular.  Throughout  its  hearings,  the  Com¬ 
mission  found  much  evidence  of  public  misinformation.  Indeed,  the 
very  disposition  of  this  report  will  depend  significantly  upon  public 
awareness  of  the  educational  issues  and  problems  which  confront 
Albertans. 

More  broadly  it  can  be  said  that  educational  progress  will  be  help¬ 
ed  or  hindered,  and  that  educational  reforms  will  succeed  or  fail  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  public  judgment  and  support.  This,  in  turn, 
must  be  based  on  accurate  knowledge  and  understanding,  to  be 
achieved  through  all  the  means  of  mass  communication.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  urges  that  an  office  of  public  information  (and,  by  the  same  token, 
of  public  relations)  be  established  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Planning  Commission. 

PURPOSES  AND  PROCEDURES 

In  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  kind  of  educational  plan¬ 
ning,  the  Commission  recommends  the  creation  of  a  new,  over-all  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordinating  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Alberta  Educational 
Planning  Commission.  Its  purposes  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  To  give  full  time  to  the  careful  assessment  and  anticipation  of  educational 
needs  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 

2.  To  study,  evaluate,  and  report  upon  new  ideas,  methods,  projects  and 
developments  which  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  provision  of  educational  facilities, 
their  geographic  location,  and  their  relationship  to  existing  or  potential  institu¬ 
tions. 

3.  To  study  continuously  and  to  assess  the  coordination  of  educational  resources, 
and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  agencies  which  should  carry  out  the 
program. 

The  Educational  Planning  Commission  would  in  one  sense  be  com¬ 
parable  to  a  continuing  Royal  Commission,  which  would  discharge  its 
responsibilities  in  the  following  manner  and  in  such  others  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  given  situations. 

1.  Conducting  public  hearings  on  specific  problems. 

2.  Holding  private  consultations  in  fields  of  controversy  on  matters  of  educa¬ 
tional  need — whether  of  program,  plant  or  other  facilities. 

3.  Either  causing  to  be  done,  or  itself  sponsoring  research  in  areas  where 
insufficient  evidence  is  available  to  formulate  policy. 

4.  Studying  and  evaluating  the  provisions  for  special  types  of  education  (e.g.,  for 
the  handicapped,  the  delinquent,  the  retarded);  assessing  needs  for  and  reporting 
upon  requirements  for  special  types  of  vocational  education,  and  making 
recommendations  as  to  what  agencies  and  where  the  work  would  be  done. 

5.  Giving  the  public  a  continuous  means  of  expressing  their  views  and  acting 
as  a  vital  public  relations  agency  for  education.  (This  would  involve  either 
publishing  or  causing  to  be  published  or  otherwise  making  available  the  most 
authoritative  information  on  questions  of  public  educational  policy.) 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Alberta  Educational  Planning  Commission  should  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.  It  should  not  be  under  any 
minister  or  department  of  the  government,  but  should  report  annually 
to  the  Legislature  and  in  this  way  directly  to  the  people  of  Alberta 
through  their  elected  representatives. 

The  Commission  should  consist  of  five  members.  Three  of  them 
would  be  full-time  members :  a  chairman,  a  vice-chairman,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber-at-large.  The  remaining  two  members  should  be  appointed  to  act 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  attending  meetings  as  required.  Terms  of  office 
should  be  as  follows :  chairman,  five  years  with  eligibility  for  renewal ; 
vice-chairman,  three  years  with  eligibility  for  renewal.  The  terms  of 
the  other  three  members  should  be  for  one,  three  and  two  years  respec¬ 
tively,  and  could  be  renewable  for  at  least  one  term. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  should  be  a  man  of  outstand¬ 
ing  qualities  in  the  field  of  education,  science  or  business.  He  should 
be  independent  of  political  considerations  and  possess  an  inquiring 
and  judicious  mind.  The  salary  should  be  between  $17,000  and  $20,000 
per  year. 

Of  the  other  two  full-time  members,  the  vice-chairman  should  re¬ 
ceive  $14,000  and  be  qualified  in  one  of  the  fields  of  sociology,  educa¬ 
tion  or  economics.  The  third  full-time  member  should  be  an  expert  in 
one  of  the  fields  not  represented  by  the  other  two.  The  salary  should  be 
$12,000  per  year.  The  two  part-time  members  should  be  paid  $100  per 
day  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Commission,  and  should  be  select¬ 
ed  from  the  top  ranks  of  business,  industry  or  the  professions. 

The  permanent  secretariat  of  the  Commission  should  be  provided 
by  and  housed  in  the  Department  of  Education. 


BUDGET 

The  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Commission  should  be  provided 
by  annual  vote  of  the  Legislature  and  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100,000  annually,  made  up  tentatively  as  follows: 


Chairman 

$17,000 

Vice-chairman 

14,000 

Member 

12,000 

Two-part-time  members 

10,000 

Administrative  officer 

7,000  , 

Stenographic  and  clerical 

personnel 

12,000 

Travel 

8,000  ' 

Research  personnel  and 

consultants 

20,000  . 

Commission — $53,000 


Secretariat — $47,000 


The  cost  of  the  Planning  Commission  would  not  be  entirely  new  as 
it  is  believed  that  the  work  of  the  Alberta  Educational  Planning  Com- 
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mission  could  reduce  and  eliminate  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  work 
of  the  many  advisory  committees.  It  could  also  effect  substantial 
economies  by  eliminating  some  of  the  duplication  of  services  or  efforts 
presently  resulting  from  a  lack  of  coordination  among  a  number  of 
departments.  It  would  further  effect  savings  by  gathering  information 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  gathered  by  committees  of  specialists 
who  in  the  past  have  given  their  services  for  expenses,  but  who  in¬ 
creasingly  in  the  future  would  have  to  be  compensated  at  professional 
rates. 

Finally,  the  Commission  can  more  than  save  its  annual  cost  by 
providing  the  most  careful  and  objective  analysis  in  advance  of  capital 
projects  and  educational  programs.  The  Alberta  Educational  Planning 
Commission  would  work  in  close  association  with  the  Alberta  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Educational  Research,  and  with  the  office  of  standards,  statis¬ 
tics  and  information  in  the  Department  of  Education.  It  could  ask 
either  agency  to  conduct  studies  and  evaluate  projects  or  programs; 
alternatively  it  should  have  the  power  to  initiate  investigations  in  its 
own  right. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

280.  That  a  competent  and  authoritative  body  to  be  known  as  the  Al¬ 
berta  Educational  Planning  Commission  be  established  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature  at  the  earliest  opportunity . 


SCHEMATIC  DIAGRAMS  OF  RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  THE  ALBERTA  PLANNING  COMMISSION  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES 
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CHAPTER  34 

DIVERGENT  OPINION 

Five  Commissioners  who  signed  the  majority  report  without 
reservations  have  reviewed  the  minority  report  of  Commissioner  J.  S. 
Cormack. 

During  the  middle  stages  of  the  Commission’s  deliberations  a 
divergence  of  opinion  regarding  separate  schools  widened  into  a  cleav¬ 
age  of  thought  regarding  philosophy  in  relation  to  the  public  schools. 
Views  of  the  majority  members  are  stated  clearly  in  their  report.  In 
contrast  to  these  views,  the  minority  report  proceeds  upon  the  con¬ 
tention  “that  within  our  province  and  to  some  extent  even  in  our 
educational  system  are  protagonists  of  two  basic  schools  of  educational 
thought,  the  traditionalist  or  essentialPt  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
progressivist  or  modern  on  the  other”.1  Upon  this  canvas  the  dissent¬ 
ing  Commissioner  portrays  a  struggle  in  which  two  groups  compete 
for  domination  of  the  public  schools.  Herein,  the  respective  aspirations 
of  the  two  groups  are  presumed  to  differ  as  day  from  night. 

The  minority  report  clearly  espouses  essentialism  and  builds  upon 
the  oversimplification  that  this  philosophic  position  is  inevitably 
accompanied  by  educational  practices  which  differ  from  all  others. 
Wherever  current  conditions  are  not  identical  with  those  ascribed  to 
simon-pure  essentialism,  such  conditions  are  attributed  to  “progressiv¬ 
ism”.  This  convenient  logic  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  means  of 
attempting  to  discredit  various  opinions  and  practices  with  which  the 
dissenting  Commissioner  took  issue.  This  type  of  classification  has  led 
to  unwarranted  conclusions  such  as  “.  .  .  the  progressivist  philosophy 
has  made  its  greatest  gains  ...  in  school  organization,  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  curriculum  and  testing.”2  The  dissenting  Commissioner  also  con¬ 
cludes  that  Alberta  education  is  now  progressive  but  that  it  used  to  be 
essentialist,  and  moreover,  that  professional  groups  (presumably 
including  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  also  tend  to  be  progressivists. 

The  Commission  is  aware  of  no  evidence  which  would  prove  that 
educators  as  a  class  are  either  more  or  less  “progressive”  than  other 
members  of  society.  It  emphatically  rejects  the  minority  implication 
that  progressivism  has  run  rampant  in  Alberta.  Progressive  thinking 
has,  of  course,  influenced  education  in  Alberta,  as  have  many  other 
schools  of  thought.  The  Commission  does  not  conceive  its  function  to 
be  that  of  espousing  any  one  of  these  schools:  indeed,  several  of  its 
recommendations  have  been  made  with  the  express  purpose  of  protect¬ 
ing  society  at  large  from  the  authoritarian  zeal  of  a  particular  philoso¬ 
phy  or  philosophies. 

A  further  implication  of  the  minority  report  and  of  its  main 
theme,  progressivism,  is  that  the  majority  Commissioners  are  blithely 


\J.  S.  Cormack,  Minority  Report,  p.  361. 

2Cormack,  p.  361. 
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unaware  of  subtle  philosophic  issues — or  that  they  too  are  of  a  progres- 
sivist  feather.  To  the  first  of  these  it  need  only  be  said  that  many  prob¬ 
lems  in  education  are  psychological  or  sociological  (or  other),  and  so 
cannot  be  pushed  back  inexorably  to  any  formal  philosophic  position. 
The  alternative  implication  is  not  worthy  of  direct  reply. 

Other  substantial  sections  of  the  minority  report  champion  the 
cause  of  the  forgotten  parent,  to  whom,  it  is  implied,  Alberta  educators 
(progressivists)  have  assigned  a  purely  biological  function.  In  support 
of  this  innuendo  it  is  alleged  that  Alberta  educationists  have  driven  a 
wedge  between  parent  and  child.  This  accusation  is  clearly  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  opinions  of  many,  and  perhaps  of  a  majority  of  educa¬ 
tors,  who  oppose  the  suggestion  that  schools  should  assume  responsi¬ 
bilities  more  properly  lodged  in  the  home  and  the  church.  The  minority 
report  seems  to  envisage  the  restoration  of  parental  “rights”  as 
requiring  the  extensive  demolition  of  the  present  educational  structure, 
perhaps  to  the  point  where  individual  parents  or  small  unanimous 
groups  would  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  the  interna  of  the 
local  school. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  just  how  parental  rights  would 
flourish  under  the  educational  domination  of  “right-wing”  members 
of  the  essentialist  philosophy.  At  any  rate,  the  majority  Commissioners 
cannot  concur  with  the  extreme  means  suggested  to  “restore”  parental 
rights,  namely  that  each  local  school  board  (in  a  16  square-mile  school 
district)  and  each  Home  and  School  group  (in  larger  districts  such 
as  cities)  should  have  authority  over  matters  such  as  courses  of  study, 
curriculum,  texts  and  teaching  methods.  The  result  would  be  two-fold : 
to  produce  educational  chaos  and  to  thereby  render  the  ruins  of  the 
public  school  system  susceptible  to  rebuilding  by  numerous  other 
“authoritative”  forces  who  would  construct  denominational  school 
systems.  The  majority  Commissioners  are  opposed  unalterably  to  any 
such  development. 

Finally,  the  minority  report  frequently  directs  itself  towards 
positions  attributed  to  but  not  assumed  by  the  majority.  It  thereby 
distorts  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  majority  report — for 
example,  as  in  sections  dealing  with  Community  Colleges,  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Planning  Commission,  vocational  education  and  accreditation. 
Much  minority  opinion  seems  to  emanate  from  misunderstanding  and 
misinterpretation.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  dissenting  Com¬ 
missioner  could  not  attend  and  participate  substantially  in  meetings 
at  which  many  majority  decisions  were  being  reached. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chapter  7 

1.  That  a  plan  of  accreditation  be  evolved  whereby  qualify-  50 
ing  school  systems  will  be  accredited  forthwith  upon  the 
establishment  of  their  qualifications,  such  accreditation 

to  be  for  an  indefinite  period  but  contingent  upon  the 
preservation  of  qualifications. 

2.  That  the  plan  provide  also  for  the  accreditation  of  in-  50 
dividual  schools  in  systems  other  than  those  accredited 

as  in  Recommendation  1,  above,  for  a  definite  period  of 
one  year. 

3.  That  all  factors,  including  the  criteria  listed  above,  50 
which  will  determine  eligibility  for  accreditation  be 
developed  fully  and  publicized  in  concrete  form  having 

the  force  of  law. 

4.  That  subject  to  these  specific  provisions,  Recommend-  50 
ations  1-3  inclusive,  the  Department  of  Education  have 

the  power  to  grant  or  rescind  accreditation. 

Chapter  9 

5.  That  ways  and  means  be  developed  to  control  and  61 
stabilize  standards  of  achievement  over  long-term 
periods  of  time. 

6.  That  intensive  study  be  afforded  the  length  of  exam-  64 
inations,  and  the  appropriate  use  and  balance  of  various 
types  of  questions  which  comprise  departmental  exam¬ 
inations. 

7.  That  Departmental  examinations  continue  in  all  schools  67 
in  grade  IX. 

8.  That  Departmental  examinations  be  reinstated  for  all  67 
matriculation-program  courses  in  grades  X  and  XI  in 

all  non-accredited  schools  and  school  systems;  and  that 
the  examinations  be  made  available  for  use  at  local  dis¬ 
cretion  in  accredited  schools  or  school  systems. 

9.  That  the  Departmental  examinations  be  maintained  at  68 
the  grade  XII  level  in  all  schools,  and  extended  to  all 
matriculation  courses. 

10.  That  all  students  leaving  high  school  at  any  stage  be  re-  68 
quired  to  write  tests  of  computational  and  communi- 
cational  skills,  and  that  a  satisfactory  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  be  required  and  be  sufficient  as  a  partial  basis  upon 
which  to  grant  a  high  school  diploma. 
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11.  That  such  standardized  tests  be  wholly  and  directly  ad-  68 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  non- 
accredited  schools  and  that  they  be  distributed  for  local 
administration  by  accredited  schools. 

12.  That  accredited  schools  be  given  the  power  to  recom-  68 
mend  regarding  the  whole  program  of  their  pupils  who 
qualify  for  high  school  diplomas,  subject  to  Recommend¬ 
ations  10  and  11,  above. 

13.  That  each  major  school  system — including  cities,  divi-  69 
sions  and  counties — secure  the  services  of,  or  have  ready 
access  to,  a  trained  and  competent  person  in  testing  and 
measurement. 

14.  That  a  Bureau  of  Tests  and  Standards  be  created  in  the  69 
Department  of  Education  to  facilitate  the  development 

of  standardized  tests,  to  upgrade  local  testing  programs, 
and  to  sample  and  maintain  continuous  records  of 
achievement  in  crucial  subject  areas  throughout  the 
whole  school  system. 

Chapter  12 

15.  That  the  curriculum  authority  of  the  Department  of  87 
Education  be  limited  to  matters  of  course  objectives  and 
content  at  the  various  grade  levels. 

16.  That  instruction  in  education  methods  be  reserved  for  87 
teacher  education;  and  that  the  choice  of  methods  (in¬ 
cluding  organization  for  teaching)  be  a  prerogative  of 
teachers. 

17.  That  curriculum  guides  be  revised  to  provide  a  clear  87 
statement  of  the  content  basic  to  each  course,  and  to 
specify  a  source  of  this  content  together  with  minimum 
materials,  equipment  and  facilities  (including  library). 

18.  That  authoritative  publications  such  as  curriculum  78 
guides  be  separate  from  those  of  a  service  nature — 
through  which  the  Department  may  formally  support 
non-authoritative  views  in  many  aspects  of  education. 

19.  That  the  general  nature  of  the  curriculum  be  so  con-  88 
ceived  as  to  provide  appropriate  differentiation  at  all 
school  levels. 

20.  That  schools  and  systems  designated  as  accredited  be  88 
granted  autonomy  in  matters  of  curriculum. 

21.  That  one  basic  text  (to  be  developed,  if  necessary)  con-  89 
taining  all  prescribed  content  be  authorized  for  each 
course. 

22.  That  the  basic  text  be  either  authorized  (i.e.,  required),  89 
or  approved  (i.e.,  selected  from  one  or  more  alternates, 

any  of  which  meets  equally  well  the  requirements  of  the 
course) . 
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23.  That  curriculum  committees  as  a  means  of  promoting  89 
more  effective  communication  between  the  public  and  the 
Department  of  Education  be  further  explored  and  de¬ 
veloped. 

24.  That  skilled  working  committees  be  representatively  con-  90 
stituted  of  teachers,  public  education  officials,  and  non¬ 
public  education  personnel  who  are  specialists  in  the 
subject  matter. 

25.  That  realistic  honoraria  be  paid  to  members  of  working  90 
committees. 

26.  That  provision  be  made  for  relief  from  regular  duties,  90 
leaves  of  absence  and  adequate  clerical  assistance  for 
those  requested  to  assist  the  Department  in  curriculum 
work. 


Chapter  13 

27.  That  the  scope  of  educational  offerings  at  public  expense  92 
in  the  public  school  system  be  broadened  to  include  ap¬ 
propriate  courses  in  many  vocational  areas. 

28.  That  such  programs  be  achieved  through  the  promotion  92 
and  development  of  community  colleges. 

29.  That  a  minimum  of  ten  years  of  education  be  held  desir-  92 
able  for  those  pupils  who  by  ability  or  disposition  are  not 
likely  to  proceed  further. 

30.  That  terminal  programs  of  at  least  one  year,  and  pre-  92 
ferably  two,  be  devised  for  pupils  in  the  above  category 

— who  will  leave  school  at  age  16  or  at  the  end  of  grade 
X,  whichever  comes  sooner. 

31.  That  all  youth  21  years  of  age  and  under  be  entitled  to  92 
twelve  years  of  education  at  public  expense  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  they  may  be  eligible,  in  schools  operated 
either  by  school  boards  or  by  the  province. 

32.  That  the  compulsory  core  of  the  high-school  curriculum  92 
consist  of  English  language,  literature,  social  studies 

and,  at  the  grade  X  level,  a  minimum  of  one  hour  per 
week  in  physical  education  and  recreation ;  further,  that 
every  student  enrol  in  one  course  in  each  of  mathematics 
and  science. 

33.  That  in  addition  to  the  above,  more  intensive  three-year  93 
programs  be  developed  in  accredited  schools  in  all  fields 

of  study — including  matriculation,  fine  arts,  physical 
education,  business  education,  and  a  variety  of  other 
programs  leading  to  post-secondary  study,  or  of  a 
terminal  or  vocational  or  general  nature. 
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31.  That  in  grades  XI  and  XII  at  least  one  major  area  of  .  93 
each  student’s  program  be  studied  intensively  (about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  time)  so  as  to  develop  his 
fullest  capacity  in  that  area. 

35.  That  all  programs,  and  especially  those  designed  to  ter-  93 
minate  prior  to  the  end  of  grade  XII,  emphasize  appro¬ 
priate  computational  and  communicational  skills. 

36.  That  a  minimum  ratio  of  one  teacher  per  grade  govern  96 
the  local  establishment  of  high  school  services  to  be 
offered  by  instruction;  and  that  in  isolated  areas,  so 
defined  according  to  objective  criteria,  such  minor  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  program  as  may  be  required  by  the  implied 
limit  be  effected  by  correspondence  courses. 

37.  That  the  minimum  instruction  time  be  raised  from  the  96 
present  175  minutes  to  225  minutes  per  week  per  five- 
credit  course. 

Chapter  14 

38.  That  study  and  experiment  directed  toward  the  improve-  97 
ment  of  reading  be  continued. 

39.  That  increasing  attention  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  97 
teachers  of  reading ;  in  particular,  of  specialties  capable 

of  providing  diagnostic  and  remedial  services  on  an  in¬ 
dividual-student,  small  group,  and  teacher  consultant 
basis — and  at  all  grade  levels. 

40.  That  in  addition  to  the  basic  reading  program  a  litera-  99 
ture  program  be  provided  with  minimum  requirements 

of  time  and  content,  together  with  those  of  teacher  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  organizing,  adapting,  and  supplementing 
the  program. 

41.  That  curriculum  guides  for  literature  distinguish  clearly  100 
between  the  aims  of  literature  specifically,  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  literature  to  general  education. 

42.  That  an  intensified  and  specialized  literature  course  101 
similar  to  literature  21  be  created  and  made  available  as 

an  option  for  each  senior  high-school  grade. 

43.  That  libraries  be  developed  so  as  to  serve  the  particular  101 
needs  of  literature  programs,  including  books  correlated 

with  texts  as  to  author  and  literary  type,  a  wide  variety 
of  both  classic  and  contemporary  literature,  several 
copies  of  selected  titles,  and  a  broad  range  of  ability 
levels. 

44.  That  the  potentialities  of  pictures,  films,  tapes,  film-  101 
strips,  records,  radio  and  television  be  developed  in  the 

field  of  literature,  and  that  more  adequate  libraries  of 
these  materials  be  established. 
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45.  That  specific  statements  of  basic  content  and  skills  102 
for  each  main  school  level  (Division  I,  Division  II,  the 
junior  high  school,  and  the  senior  high  school)  be  de¬ 
tailed  concisely  in  the  curriculum  guides. 

46.  That  “new”  content  of  major  significance  be  clearly  102 
indicated  for  each  level. 

47.  That  at  given  grades  and  levels  fewer  topics  be  covered  102 
more  intensively  than  heretofore,  and  that  research  be 
undertaken  in  grade  placement. 

48.  That  a  sequence  of  texts  be  authorized  to  satisfy  the  102 
requirements  of  Recommendations  45-47,  and  to  permit 
adaptation  for  individual  differences. 

49.  That  the  use  of  workbooks  be  re-examined  with  particu-  102 
lar  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  art  of  written  com¬ 
position. 

50.  That  appropriate  drill  procedures  be  restored  as  a  means  102 
of  securing  facility  in  the  language  skills. 

51.  That  appropriate  achievement  and  diagnostic  tests  with  103 
accompanying  norms  be  made  available  throughout  the 
grades  and  particularly  at  the  end  of  each  main  school 
level. 

52.  That  classes  be  held  at  a  reasonable  size  so  as  to  give  103 
the  teacher  a  realistic  work-load. 

53.  That  the  Province  exercise  leadership  in  matters  of  103 
acceleration,  retardation,  enrichment,  promotions,  etc., 

so  as  to  assist  teachers  in  meeting  the  problem  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences. 

54.  That  careful  scrutiny  of  student  handwriting,  in  terms  103 
of  legibility  and  neatness,  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
normal  teaching  assignment  in  every  subject  and  at 
every  grade. 

55.  That  alertness  to  spelling  be  developed  in  all  subject  103 
areas  and  at  all  grade  levels — especially  in  the  element¬ 
ary  school. 

56.  That  within  the  provisions  of  the  present  program,  and  104 
without  losing  any  of  its  desirable  qualities,  greater  em¬ 
phasis  be  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  precise  factual 
knowledge — such  knowledge  to  be  set  forth  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  guides  and  prescribed  as  a  basic  core  for  all 
students. 

57.  That  in  order  to  avoid  year-to-year  repetition  and  super-  105 
ficial  treatment  of  content,  the  ordering  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  be  more  sequential  and  less  cyclical. 

58.  That  there  be  ample  provision — through  reviews,  exer-  105 
cises,  etc. — for  mastery  of  course  content. 
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59.  That  the  Department  of  Education  exercise  leadership  105 
in  the  development  of  a  testing  program  concerned  with 
facts  as  well  as  with  generalizations  and  attitudes. 

60.  That  courses  in  language  and  in  social  studies  be  sep-  106 
arately  prescribed. 

61.  That  the  Department  of  Education  consider  the  means  106 
of  introducing  appropriate  materials  dealing  with  the 

role  of  Afro-Asian  countries  in  world  affairs. 

62.  That  the  question  of  introducing  modern  mathematics  107 
into  the  public  school  curriculum,  on  a  gradual  and  ex¬ 
perimental  basis,  be  the  subject  of  special  study. 

63.  That  general  facility  in  arithmetical  skills  be  re-empha-  108 
sized  with  particular  regard  for  accuracy  and  automatic 
response. 

64.  That  accredited  schools  and  school  systems  explore  fully  109 
suitable  differentiation  of  mathematics  courses  in  the 
junior  high  schools. 

65.  That  extreme  emphasis  upon  “social  applications”  be  109 
reduced  to  a  treatment  of  applications  that  is  consistent 

with  due  understanding  of  the  mathematical  concepts 
involved. 

66.  That  models  and  other  aids  to  the  teaching  of  mathe-  110 
matics  be  used  more  extensively  in  classrooms. 

67.  That  efforts  be  made  to  develop  the  mathematics  labora-  110 
tory  in  schools  of  adequate  enrolment. 

68.  That  an  aggressive  in-service  education  program  be  un-  111 
dertaken  to  upgrade  poorly  prepared  mathematics  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  keep  well-prepared  teachers  abreast  of  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  field. 

69.  That  at  least  one  survey-type  course,  comprised  of  con-  113 
tent  drawn  from  the  physical  sciences,  be  provided  as  a 
non-matriculation  elective  in  high-school  science. 

70.  That  two  sequent  years  of  biology  as  a  science  pattern  114 
for  matriculation  students  be  available  as  an  alternate 
matriculation  science  route. 

71.  That  at  least  one  biology  elective  be  retained  in  the  early  114 
grades  of  the  high  school. 

72.  That  the  present  two-year  sequence  of  courses  in  French,  115 
Latin,  and  German  be  abandoned,  and  that  in  its  place  a 
three-year  sequence  be  provided  for  matriculation  (but 

see  Recommendations  91-95  inclusive) . 

73.  That  matters  relating  to  school  organization  and  admin-  116 
istration,  student  activities  and  orientation  be  removed 
from  their  present  mandatory  and  formal  course  status. 
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74.  That  study  habits  be  removed  from  Unit  1  and  be  117 
treated  by  pre-service  and  in-service  education  of  prin¬ 
cipals,  guidance  personnel  and  teachers. 

75.  That  a  committee  including  a  majority  of  medical  prac-  117 
titioners  and  health  authorities  review  present  health 
content  at  all  grade  levels  to  judge  its  accuracy  and 
value. 

76.  That  for  each  grade  level  of  the  elementary  school,  cur-  118 
riculum  guides  suggest  desirable  health  habits,  offer  ac¬ 
curate  resource  information  and  make  explicit  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  teachers. 

77.  That  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  element-  118 
ary  education  the  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  health 
content  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  be  studied. 

78.  That  overlapping  and  repetition  be  removed  from  con-  118 
tent  of  grades  VII-X  inclusive,  and  the  resultant  offered 

in  grades  VII  and  VIII. 

79.  That  in  grades  above  the  eighth,  curriculum  guides  118 
relate  appropriate  aspects  of  physical  education,  science 

and  other  courses  to  health  and  make  explicit  the  teach¬ 
er’s  responsibilities. 

80.  That  the  Department  of  Education  assist  schools,  118 
through  separate  publications  and  by  other  means,  in  the 
development  of  effective  programs  of  information  re¬ 
garding  occupations,  vocations  and  professions. 

81.  That  Units  5  and  6  be  removed  from  their  present  course  119 
status. 

82.  That  superintendents,  principals  and  qualified  guidance  120 
personnel,  shall  use  their  discretion  concerning  formal 
instruction  in  the  content  of  Units  5  and  6. 

83.  That  the  minimum  qualifications  for  anyone  engaging  120 
in  individual  counselling  or  group  guidance  activities  in 
Alberta  schools  be  the  Junior  Certificate  in  Guidance,  or 

its  equivalent. 

84.  That  all  schools  include  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  at  121 
least  to  the  extent  of  the  minima  set  forth  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  guide ;  and  that,  where  possible,  these  minima  be 
exceeded. 

85.  That  elementary  school  pupils  be  provided  with  a  con-  121 
tinuous  instruction  period  of  20  minutes  per  day,  or 
three  half-hour  periods  per  week. 

86.  That  junior  high  school  pupils  be  provided  with  three  121 
regular  instruction  periods  (35  minutes)  weekly. 

87.  That  60  non-credit  minutes  per  week  of  physical  fitness  121 
and  recreational  activities  be  a  minimum  for  all  students. 
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88.  That  a  sequence  of  five-credit  specialized  courses  (one  121 
for  each  of  grades  X,  XI  and  XII)  be  available  as 
electives. 

89.  That  the  three-year  junior  high  school  program  of  each  122 
pupil  include  a  minimum  of  three  exploratory  subjects, 
including  at  least  (a)  one  course  from  the  fields  of  art, 
music  and  dramatics,  (b)  one  course  from  the  fields  of 
economics  and  industrial  arts,  and  (c)  one  course  from 
fields  other  than  those  designated  in  (a)  and  (b). 

90.  That  throughout  grades  VII-IX,  inclusive,  a  student  122 
should  not  elect  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one  of  the 
subject  groups  (a),  (b),  as  designated  in  Recommend¬ 
ation  89. 

Chapter  IS 

91.  That  in  all  schools  in  which  the  board  by  resolution  de-  126 
cides  to  offer  a  primary  course  in  one  or  more  languages 
which  represent  mother-tongues  in  the  community,  the 
provisions  and  status  now  accorded  French  be  extended 

to  these  other  languages. 

92.  That  in  grades  III- VI  inclusive,  instruction  in  a  second  126 
language,  including  French,  as  a  subject  of  study  and  not 

as  a  language  of  instruction,  be  reduced  to  one-half  hour 
per  day. 

93.  That  in  grades  VII-XII  inclusive,  all  non-accredited  126 
schools  be  limited  to  instruction  in  those  language 
courses  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

94.  That  in  grades  VII-XII  inclusive,  in  accredited  schools,  126 
instruction  in  any  modern  language,  including  French, 

be  permittted  at  local  discretion,  at  public  expense,  and 
with  a  view  to  both  bilingualism  and  future  academic 
study. 

95.  That  a  special  committee  including  language  specialists,  126 
teachers  and  education  officials,  be  established  to  review 

and  guide  efforts  of  accredited  schools,  to  study  and  sug¬ 
gest  the  best  instructional  procedures  and  equipment, 
and  to  maintain  an  aggressive  effort  in  general  to  foster 
the  study  of  modern  languages. 

96.  That  school  boards  and  the  Department  of  Education,  in  130 
cooperation  with  the  A.M.A.,  the  Provincial  Safety 
Council,  automobile  dealers  and  manufacturers  and 
other  appropriate  groups,  study  the  desirable  nature  and 
means  of  affiliating  driver  education  as  an  extracurricu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  public  school  curriculum. 

97.  That  an  early  meeting  of  trustee,  teacher,  home  and  131 
school  groups  be  convened  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  consider  in  detail  the  proper  relationship  of  school 
officials  and  personnel  to  a  driver-education  program. 
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98.  That  the  meeting  convened  as  in  Recommendation  97,  131 

above,  forward  to  the  Minister  of  Highways  notice  of  its 
intention  to  cooperate  at  such  time  as  he  convenes  a 
driver  education  committee  to  take  the  initiative  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  kind  of  program  here  envisaged. 

99.  That,  immediately,  suitable  sections  of  curriculum  131 
guides,  appropriate  literature,  films  and  film-strips  be 
provided  to  give  driver  education  greater  emphasis  as 

part  of  the  safety-education  program  now  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 


Chapter  16 

100.  That  suitable  steps  be  taken  by  all  schools  to  secure  par-  136 
ents’  understanding  and  concurrence  in  their  children’s 
registrations — over  the  parents’  signatures  if  necessary. 

101.  That  the  requirements  of  general  education  be  reviewed  137 
with  a  view  to  devising  clear  distinction  between  general 
education  courses  and  vocational  courses. 

102.  That  present  electives  of  near-vocational  nature  and  137 
intent  be  reviewed,  if  necessary,  so  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  acceptable  to  business  and  the  trades. 

103.  That  offering  of  such  electives  (Recommendation  102)  138 

be  restricted  to  the  community  colleges  in  rural  areas 

and  to  city  systems. 


Chapter  17 

104.  That  business  education  be  maintained  and  further  de-  140 
veloped  in  the  public  school  curriculum. 

105.  That  clear  distinction  be  drawn  between  the  election  and  140 
pursuit  of  courses  related  to  business  education  and  the 
successful  completion  of  an  adequate  business  education 
program. 

106.  That  schools  and  employers  act  in  a  cooperative  manner  140 
to  emphasize  to  students  the  necessity  of  completing  a 
desirable  program  before  seeking  employment. 

107.  That  suitable  prerequisite  requirements  be  established  in  141 
regard  to  achievement  immediately  basic  to  first  busi¬ 
ness  education  courses. 

108.  That  more  vigorous  liaison  be  established  between  busi-  142 
ness  and  schools  with  regard  to  levels  of  ability,  courses 

and  levels  of  achievement  required  for  various  aspects  of 
business  education. 
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Chapter  18 

109.  That  the  present  elective  courses  in  agriculture  at  the  149 
grade  IX  and  X  levels  be  modified  or  replaced  by  one  or 

two  courses  which  stress  the  nature  and  importance  of 
agriculture  in  our  economy. 

110.  That  grade  XI  and  XII  courses  in  agriculture  be  strictly  149 
limited  as  at  present,  and  that  their  discontinuation  be 
considered  in  order  to  facilitate  development  of  more 
effective  programs. 

111.  That  occupational  courses  be  designed  to  include  a  pro-  151 
gram  of  terminal  education  at  the  Grade  X  level. 

112.  That  vocational  courses  be  designed  to  constitute  three-  151 
year  programs  at  the  grade  X-XII  levels. 

113.  That  two-year  specialty  programs  be  designed  for  151 
graduates  of  vocational  programs  and  such  other  adult 
students  as  may  be  qualified  to  enter. 

114.  That  vocational  programs  be  credited  towards  the  high  151 
school  diploma. 

115.  That  vocational  education,  grades  X-XII  inclusive,  con-  151 
stitute  up  to  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
diploma  program,  the  balance  to  consist  largely  of  suit¬ 
able  courses  in  English  language,  social  studies,  litera¬ 
ture,  physical  education,  together  with  mathematics  and 
science,  of  a  nature  and  level  appropriate  to  the  vocation. 

116.  That  the  present  schools  of  agriculture  be  transformed  151 
into  Community  Colleges,  offering  a  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  beyond  agricultural  education  only. 

117.  That  on  the  acceptance  of  Recommendation  116,  above,  151 
the  government  through  the  Departments  of  Education 

and  Agriculture  take  the  necessary  steps  to  integrate  the 
present  agricultural  schools  into  the  Community  College 
program. 

118.  That  in  the  event  that  the  local  school  divisions  are  un-  152 
able  or  unwilling  to  operate  any  school  of  agriculture  as 

a  community  college  the  Department  of  Education  should 
arrange  to  do  so. 

119.  With  special  reference  to  the  Peace  River  region  and  the  152 
school  of  Agriculture  at  Fairview,  the  location  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  Recommendation  123. 

Chapter  19 

120.  That  the  present  highly  centralized  system  of  vocational  154 
and  trade  programs  be  decentralized  and  re-established 

in  regional  centers  to  be  known  as  Community  Colleges. 
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121.  That  a  suitable  inter-departmental  body  be  established  155 

to  coordinate  the  respective  educational  programs  of  the 
departments  involved. 

122.  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  designated  to  act  155 
as  the  sole  governmental  administrative  agency  dealing 

with  the  expanded  public  school  system. 

123.  That  the  Alberta  Planning  Commission  or  a  committee  156 
established  by  the  government  be  asked  to  study  pertin¬ 
ent  factors  and  to  create  a  master  plan  of  regions  in  each 

of  which,  at  local  option,  a  community  college  may  be 
established  at  recommended  locations. 

124.  That  legislation  relating  to  the  administration  of  com-  156 
munity  colleges  provide  for  their  control  by  regionally 
elected  boards. 

125.  That  legislation  concerning  community  colleges  provide  156 
for  a  Regional  Advisory  Committee  upon  which  shall  sit 
competent  representatives  of  the  various  vocations  and 
trades  related  to  college  programs. 

126.  That  community  college  courses  be  integrated  with  the  157 
high  school  program  and  lead  towards  the  high  school 
diploma. 

127.  That  the  inauguration  of  a  Community  College  program  159 
be  contingent  upon  devising  a  master  plan  for  its  integ¬ 
ration  with  programs  offered  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

128.  That  the  Province  finance  all  buildings  and  capital  items  161 
of  equipment  and  maintain  the  buildings  in  good  repair. 

Chapter  20 

129.  That  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Centre  for  Con-  168 
tinuing  Education  be  developed  as  an  initial  leadership 
training  centre  for  adult  education  in  Alberta. 

130.  That  an  Office  of  Adult  Education  be  established  in  the  171 
Department  of  Education  to  coordinate  government 
efforts  and  programs,  to  generally  encourage  and  assist 

the  widespread  growth  of  adult  education  programs, 
and  to  consider  the  proper  incentives  required  to  foster 
its  development. 

Chapter  22 

131.  That  all  entrants  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  possess  183 
complete  Alberta  matriculation  or  its  equivalent,  in¬ 
cluding  the  academic  mathematics  and  science  courses 
through  the  grade  XI  level. 

132.  That  there  be  continued  flexibility  in  the  details  of  183 
matriculation  (the  present  B.Ed.  requirements,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  permitting  some  choice  among  high  school 
courses) . 
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133.  That  proficiency  in  both  oral  and  written  English  be  183 
stressed  in  teacher  selection  and  in  teacher  education. 

134.  That  serious  study  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  includ-  183 
ing  non-academic  factors  (such  as  character,  person¬ 
ality,  health)  in  the  process  of  selection. 

135.  That  studies  of  the  relationship  between  high-school  183 
achievement  and  university  success  (such  as  the  Alberta 
Matriculation  Study)  be  continued  and  intensified. 

136.  That  major  authority  and  responsibility  for  selection  183 
and  screening  be  vested  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

It  is  further  recommended: 

(a)  that  field  personnel  and  interview  teams  from  the 
Faculty  operate  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
selection, 

(b)  that  selection  and  screening  continue  throughout 
the  candidate's  course  at  the  university, 

(c)  that  notwithstanding  anything  said  heretofore, 
criteria  and  procedures  be  evolved  appropriate  to  all 
the  foregoing,  and  that  these  criteria  and  pro¬ 
cedures  be  public  information. 

137.  That  working  conditions  be  so  improved  that  the  benefits  185 
of  professional  preparation  can  be  fully  realized:  for 
example, 

(a)  a  lower  pupil-teacher  ratio,  and  a  reasonable  teach¬ 
ing  load, 

(b)  non-professional  assistance  for  routine  duties, 

(c)  more  clerical  and  stenographic  help, 

(d)  non-professional  supervision  of  cafeterias,  study 
halls,  etc. 

138.  That  a  suitable  public  relations  program  be  developed  in  185 
order  to : 

(a)  create  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cation, 

(b)  develop  public  understanding  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems, 

(c)  convey  to  potential  recruits  the  opportunities  and 
rewards  in  teaching. 

139.  That  in  order  to  achieve  the  imnrovements  visualized  185 
within  our  educational  system,  all  teachers — regardless 

of  the  grade  level  at  which  they  will  teach — be  prepared 
for  their  vocation  by  means  of  the  fourfold  program  out¬ 
lined  above. 

Chapter  23 

140.  (a)  That  the  minimum  requirement  for  all  teachers  be  187 

four  years  of  University  work,  including  a  degree; 
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(b)  that  during  the  first  2  years  but  not  within  the  uni¬ 
versity  term  the  candidate  must  complete  3  months 
of  practice  teaching; 

(c)  that  on  the  completion  of  2  years  of  training  the 
candidate  may  serve  an  internship  of  one  year,  after 
which  he  will  return  to  continue  his  university 
course,  in  which  regard  at  least  one  full  academic 
year  intramurally  must  be  required; 

(d)  that  a  prescribed  program  of  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  be  organized  by  the  Faculty  of  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  teachers’  and  trustees’  asso¬ 
ciations  with  regard  to  interns  and  all  teachers 
entering  service  for  the  first  time ; 

(e)  that  during  the  year  of  internship  candidates  be 
placed  on  salary  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  current 
salary  scale. 

141.  That  continuing  education  be  encouraged  by  such  means  188 
as  the  following:  leave  of  absence  with  pay,  for  study  or 
travel;  provision  of  refresher  courses;  provision  of  re¬ 
search  facilities;  development  of  education  clinics;  de¬ 
velopment  of  professional  and  public  libraries. 

142.  That  in-service  education  for  teachers  be  encouraged,  189 
provided,  and  expanded  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this 
section. 

143.  That  such  programs  be  operated  locally  within  each  189 
school  system. 

144.  That  responsibility  for  planning  and  organizing  such  189 
programs  lie  jointly  with  the  administration  and  the 
teaching  staff. 

145.  That  regular  salary  during  such  programs,  together  with  189 
incidental  expenses,  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

146.  That  the  B.Ed.  degree  or  its  equivalent  be  the  require-  189 
ment  for  permanent  certification  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers. 

147.  That  the  Department  of  Education  develop  a  transition  189 
plan  whereby  Recommendation  146  may  be  implemented. 

It  is  further  recommended : 

(a)  that  all  elementary  teachers  entering  regular *  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  period  1963-67  inclusive  be  required 
to  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  education  to¬ 
ward  the  B.Ed.  degree,  and  all  secondary  teachers 
be  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  three  years; 

(b)  that  all  elementary  teachers  entering  regular *  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  period  1968-70  inclusive  be  required 
to  have  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  education  to- 
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ward  the  B.Ed.  degree,  and  all  secondary  teachers 
be  required  to  hold  the  B.Ed.  degree ; 

(c)  that  all  elementary  teachers  entering  regular *  serv¬ 
ice  in  1971  and  thereafter  be  required  to  hold  the 
B.Ed.  degree. 

*This  does  not  refer  to  internship. 

148.  That  teachers  commencing  service  under  the  transition  190 
plan,  Recommendation  147,  be  awarded  provisional  cer¬ 
tificates  valid  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  subject  to 
re-validation  for  successive  periods  of  three  years  upon 
receipt  of  evidence  that  the  holders  have  made  further 
progress  toward  the  B.Ed.  degree. 

149.  That  a  stage  of  preparation  be  noted  on  all  current  and  190 
future  certificates,  and  that  the  placement  of  teachers  on 
salary  schedules  be  determined  by  completed  stages. 

150.  That  a  Central  Registry  of  Teachers  be  organized  under  191 
appropriate  jurisdiction — the  Department  of  Education, 

the  University,  or  both — the  prime  functions  of  which 
will  be  to  maintain  records  of  every  aspect  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  teacher  force. 

151.  That  out-of-province  teachers  who  already  hold  perman-  191 
ent  certification  at  the  level  of  the  new  requirements 
receive  an  interim  certificate  in  Alberta,  this  certificate 

to  be  made  permanent  when  performance  is  judged 
satisfactory. 

152.  That  other  out-of-province  teachers  be  subject  to  the  new  191 
requirements  as  recommended. 

153.  That  an  evaluation  of  the  individual’s  competence  in  192 
content  be  made,  and  appropriate  credit  assigned,  by 

the  Faculty  of  Education. 

154.  That  an  evaluation  of  the  individual’s  competence  in  192 
other  aspects  of  teacher  preparation  (presumably  in 
terms  of  the  fourfold  approach),  together  with  an 
assessment  of  additional  qualifications  needed  for  cer¬ 
tification,  be  made  by  a  committee  on  special  certificates 
consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Education, 

the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  a  competent  teacher 
in  the  appropriate  field  of  specialization. 

155.  That  the  A.T.A.  have  and  accept  the  responsibility  of  192 
jurisdiction  over  the  competence  and  ethics  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  so  that  its  corporate  actions  are  seen  as  pro¬ 
fessional. 

156.  That  the  A.T.A.  be  recognized  as  having  the  responsibil-  192 
ity  of  making  careful  recommendations  to  appropriate 
bodies  regarding  all  aspects  of  education,  and  that  such 
recommendations  receive  equally  careful  consideration. 
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Chapter  24 

157.  That  teachers  without  permanent  certification  be  limited  195 
to  three  experience  increments. 

158.  That  with  the  exception  of  Recommendations  159  and  195 
160  all  teachers  be  limited  to  six  years  of  automatic  ex¬ 
perience  increments. 

159.  That  school  boards  be  permitted  to  extend  experience  in-  195 
crements  beyond  six  years  for  an  additional  four  years  in 

the  case  of  individual  teachers  judged  to  be  superior. 

160.  That  a  Master  Teacher  group,  including  from  one  to  five  196 
per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  and  with  salaries  at  least 
$2,000  higher  than  that  of  the  other  teachers,  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  provincial  basis. 

161.  That  a  transition  plan  be  developed  so  that  teachers  will  196 
be  transferred  to  an  appropriate  category  in  the  new 

plan  (Recommendations  157-160  inclusive),  no  teacher 
being  reduced  in  salary  as  a  result. 

162.  That  all  teachers  who  do  not  pchieve  permanent  certifi-  196 
cation  or  improve  their  qualifications,  as  the  case  may 

be,  within  the  time  allowed  for  these  purposes,  there¬ 
after  have  no  security  of  tenure  until  they  have  done  so. 

163.  That  teachers  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  development  196 
of  criteria  for  rating,  of  a  standard  rating  form,  and  of 

the  composition  of  the  rating  team. 

164.  That  a  review  board  consisting  of  a  high  official  of  the  196 
Department  of  Education  (the  Deputy  Minister  or  his 
representative),  a  representative  of  the  A.T.A.,  and  a 
representative  of  the  A.S.T.A.,  be  established  to  review 
ratings  which  have  been  found  unsatisfactory  or  are 
otherwise  in  question. 

165.  That  the  teacher  in  all  cases  have  the  right  of  appeal  196 
through  the  Minister  to  a  board  of  reference  set  up  by 

the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  under  section  351 
of  the  present  School  Act. 

166.  That  in  view  of  the  teacher  shortage  and  of  the  valuable  198 
service  that  can  be  contributed  by  many  teachers  over 

age  65,  the  restriction  on  the  receipt  of  pension  by  such 
teachers  while  teaching  in  Alberta  public  schools  be 
removed. 

167.  That  pensions  and  other  benefits  be  reviewed  and  im-  198 
proved  in  both  provisions  and  practices. 

168.  That  a  comprehensive  system  of  scholarships,  loans  and  199 
grants  for  teacher  education  be  carefully  planned  and 
instituted  at  the  provincial  level. 

169.  That  bursaries  be  sponsored  locally,  but  assisted  provin-  199 
cially,  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  teacher  shortage. 
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170.  That  any  breach  of  contract  associated  with  bursaries  199 
be  met  with  a  penalty  more  severe  than  the  mere  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  bursary. 

171.  That  the  recipients  of  bursaries  be  subject  to  the  same  199 
requirements  for  admission  to  teacher  education  as  apply 
generally. 

172.  That  within  the  total  grants  structure  a  system  of  special  199 
equalization  grants  towards  instructional  costs  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  safeguard  the  abilities  of  school  boards  to  pay  ade¬ 
quate  salaries. 

173.  That  in  providing  teacherages  in  rural  areas,  National  200 
Housing  Act  provisions  should  be  thoroughly  explored 

by  local  boards. 

174.  That  the  rental  of  houses  to  teachers  should  be  an  a  200 
business  basis,  with  no  implication  of  “charity”. 

Chapter  25 

175.  That  legal  provision  be  made  whereby  divisions  and  204 
counties  may  appoint  their  own  superintendent  in  lieu  of 

a  provincially-employed  superintendent. 

176.  That  the  Province  specify  in  law  such  functions  of  the  204 
locally-appointed  superintendent  as  will  safeguard  im¬ 
mediate  provincial  interests  in  education. 

177.  That  qualifications  with  force  of  law  be  established  to  204 
govern  eligibility  for  appointments  of  all  superintend¬ 
ents  in  Alberta. 

178.  That  direct  and  indirect  benefits  now  common  to  the  204 
superintendents’  and  teachers’  groups  in  Alberta  be  suit¬ 
ably  preserved  (pension,  tenure,  etc.). 

179.  That  an  avowed  transition  plan  be  devised  to  effect  the  204 
transfer  from  provincially-appointed  superintendents  to 
locally-employed  superintendents  in  divisions  and  coun¬ 
ties. 

180.  That  the  Province  enter  the  service  field  of  supervision  205 
through  the  provision  of  highly  qualified  and  specialized 
regional  consultants. 

181.  That  the  development  of  a  regional  system  of  special  205 
services  be  coordinated  with  the  plan  of  transfer  away 
from  provincially-appointed  generalists,  and  include,  as 
required,  more  training  or  retraining  of  present  field 
personnel. 

182.  That  the  immediate  nucleus  of  each  regional  office  in-  205 
elude  high  school  inspectors,  specialist  personnel  in  read¬ 
ing,  English  language,  guidance;  and  superintendents 
required  to  inspect  rural  and  small  urban  schools  which 

are  independent  of  divisions  and  counties. 
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183.  That  the  Department  of  Education  pay  grants  to  local  206 
authorities  who  employ  superintendents,  according  to  a 

true  equalization  principle,  or  failing  this,  in  amounts 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  salary  paid  the  superinten¬ 
dent  if  he  were  provincially  employed. 

184.  That  desirable  qualifications  be  established  with  regard  208 
to  the  principalship  in  Alberta. 

185.  That  job  specifications  as  indicated  in  this  report  be  in-  208 
eluded  in  the  School  Act  to  clarify  and  give  status  to  the 

full  scope  of  the  principal's  duties. 

186.  That  the  Department  of  Education,  with  other  parties  209 
concerned,  intensify  efforts  to  gauge  the  needs  for  pro¬ 
fessional  assistant  personnel  in  local  school  systems. 

187.  That  as  a  service  to  local  systems,  the  Department  of  209 
Education  sponsor  continued  study  of  the  optimum 
assistant  and  special  staff  required  to  operate  effectively 
schools  of  varying  sizes. 

188.  That  a  thorough  study  of  the  extent,  nature,  and  quality  210 
of  the  present  guidance  services  in  the  province  be  made. 

189.  That  since  specialized  skills  are  required  to  perform  210 
the  guidance  function  adequately,  these  services  be  with¬ 
held  until  suitable  personnel  are  available. 

190.  That,  at  all  levels,  persons  assigned  to  counselling  serv-  210 
ices  be  rigidly  selected  as  to  personality,  preparation  and 
interest. 

191.  That  as  soon  as  qualified  personnel  are  available,  all  210 
school  systems,  rural  and  urban,  initiate  or  extend  guid¬ 
ance  and  counselling  services  to  meet  their  needs. 

192.  That  a  plan  be  sponsored  immediately  by  the  Depart-  210 
ment  of  Education,  trustees,  teachers  and  the  University, 
whereby  the  supply  of  qualified  guidance  personnel  may 

be  increased  to  meet  present  needs. 

193.  That  guidance  and  counselling  personnel  be  selected  211 
from  qualified  teachers  with  appropriate  experience. 

194.  That  financial  assistance  be  available  for  selected  teach-  211 
ers  wishing  to  enrol  in  special  courses  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  various  phases  of  guidance  and  counselling 
work. 

195.  That  the  requirements  for  a  Junior  Certificate  in  guid-  211 
ance  be  reviewed  and  revised. 

196.  That  courses  towards  both  the  Junior  and  Senior  Certifi-  211 
cate  be  offered  as  a  special  program  and  at  the  graduate 

level  only. 
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Chapter  26 

197.  That  school  boards  throughout  Alberta  as  a  whole  214 
develop  more  effective  methods  and  fix  responsibility  for 
securing  an  early  appraisal  of  next  year’s  book  require¬ 
ments. 

198.  That  the  School  Book  Branch  reemphasize  to  school  214 
boards  that  it  cannot  accept  responsibility  for  immediate 
delivery  unless  orders  are  placed  prior  to  a  specified  date. 

199.  That  a  survey  of  school-health  services  be  conducted  to  216 
ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  present  operations. 

200.  That  further  study  be  given  to  the  fullest  form  of  school-  216 
health  cooperation,  with  a  view  to  exercising  leadership 

and  developing  an  effective  province-wide  health  service. 

201.  That  the  needs  for  increasing  Department  of  Health  and  216 
Municipal  Health  Services  be  appraised,  and  that  steps 

be  taken  to  overcome  inadequacies. 

202.  That  at  each  school  of  sufficient  enrolment,  or  at  some  216 
other  generally  accessible  location  in  the  school  system, 

or  both,  appropriate  facilities  be  provided  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  health  services  in  their  initial  stages. 

203.  That  schools  or  school  systems  be  enabled  to  employ  216 
or  have  ready  access  to  educational  personnel  knowledg- 

able  in  and  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools’ 
proper  function  re  health  services  and  first  aid. 

204.  That  an  appraisal  be  made  and  suitable  action  be  taken  216 
regarding  the  needs  for  and  the  plan  of  health  service 
training  of  teachers  through  the  Faculty  of  Education 

and  in-service  education  projects. 

205.  That  the  examination  of  all  children  upon  entry  to  grade  216 
1  be  required,  and  that  thereafter  periodic  examinations 

be  conducted  throughout  the  school. 

206.  That  Guidance  Clinics,  adequately  staffed  to  provide  both  217 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  be  established  to  serve  all  rural 

and  urban  areas  in  Alberta. 

207.  That  the  government  take  the  initiative  in  having  estab-  221 
lished  a  provincial  coordinating  office  to  publicize  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  to  receive  applications  and  redistribute  them,  to 

offer  administrative  assistance  to  donors,  to  assist  in 
selection,  to  maintain  records,  and  to  offer  such  advice 
and  information  to  donors  of  financial  aid  as  may  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  provincial  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

208.  That  wherever  provincial  grants,  resources,  or  advice  is  224 
provided  in  support  of  community  educational,  recre¬ 
ational  and  cultural  services,  this  assistance  should  in- 
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sofar  as  practical  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  be  channeled 
through  a  local  board  representing  school  and  municipal 
authorities.  (The  County  Council  is  in  an  admirable 
position  to  discharge  this  community  function.) 

209.  That  school  and  municipal  authorities  seek  the  cooper-  224 
ation  of  district  community  organizations,  church  groups 

and  athletic  groups,  in  coordinating  and  planning  the  use 
of  their  resources  in  such  a  way  that  school  facilities  be¬ 
come  the  nucleus  of  a  community  centre  establishment 
in  the  school  district. 

210.  That  wherever  possible  the  school  resources  of  buildings  224 
and  equipment  be  provided  for  community  activities  in 

the  fields  of  adult  education,  social  purposes  and  recre¬ 
ation;  and  that  adequate  policies  with  respect  to  finan¬ 
cing,  supervision  and  maintenance  of  these  facilities  be 
worked  out  by  school  boards. 

Chapter  27 

211.  That  the  Provincial  Government  assume  responsibility  227 
for  administration  and  finances  relating  to  education  of 

the  handicapped. 

212.  That  the  Department  of  Education  assume  special  re-  227 
sponsibility  for  arranging  services  to  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas. 

213.  That  a  committee  including  educationists,  other  appro-  227 
priate  specialists  and  lay  members  be  established  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  incidence  of  handicap,  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  program,  the  future  requirements  of  facilities, 
personnel  and  finances;  and  to  recommend  a  suitable 
program  for  introduction  in  Alberta. 

214.  That  the  cause  of  dropouts  among  gifted  students  be  228 
studied  more  intensively  than  in  the  past  and  that  rem¬ 
edies  be  sought  to  reduce  them. 

215.  That  school  boards  establish  a  policy  with  regard  to  iden-  229 
tification  and  treatment  of  the  gifted. 

216.  That  provision  be  made  in  all  divisions,  counties,  cities,  229 
for  adequate  testing  and  interpretation  of  tests. 

217.  That  accredited  schools  proceed  to  develop  programs  for  229 
the  gifted. 

218.  That  the  Department  of  Education  exercise  more  fully  a  229 
service  function  in  education  for  the  gifted  by  such 
means  as  providing  a  clearing  house  for  information, 
extending  radio  and  television  services,  and  assisting  in 
program  development. 

219.  That  in  the  event  that  the  local  school  system  is  incapable  230 
of  providing  an  adequate  program,  gifted  children  be 
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subsidized  to  attend  school  where  suitable  programs  are 
being  offered. 

220.  That  boards  governing  accredited  schools  be  empowered  230 
to  modify  regulations  which  restrict  programs  for  the 
gifted,  subject  to  notifying  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


Chapter  28 

221.  That  some  means  be  devised  whereby  essential  non-in-  233 
structional  facilities  be  recognized  for  purposes  of 
grants. 

222.  That  the  Province  establish  a  School  Buildings  Advisory  233 
Committee,  to  include  architects,  engineers  and  other 
suitable  specialists,  for  the  purpose  of  planning  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  school  buildings. 

223.  That  the  terminal  objective  of  such  a  plan  be  to  publish  233 
information  to  guide  school  boards. 

224.  That  norms  be  established  for  the  travel  time  of  students  234 
on  school  buses,  and  that  school  boards  be  urged  to  heed 
these  norms  through  more  careful  consideration  of 
equipment  needed  to  perform  service  within  designated 

time  limits. 

225.  That  the  Department  afford  special  study  to  the  place  of  238 
pupil  residences  in  the  public  school  system. 

226.  That  grants  and  services  re  school  buildings  be  extended  238 
to  include  school  residences. 

227.  That  a  plan  be  developed  and  held  in  readiness  whereby  238 
the  Department  will  sponsor  the  training  of  selected 
personnel  to  operate  school  residences. 

228.  That  a  basic  list  of  library  books  be  devised  to  include  239 
all  types  desirable  in  a  school. 

229.  That  minimal  and  compulsory  book  quotas  be  established  239 
for  schools  of  various  enrolments. 

230.  That  the  system  of  school  grants  be  modified  to  provide  239 
incentive  for  the  establishment  and  development  of 
school  libraries  and  the  employment  of  professional 
librarians. 

231.  That  criteria  be  established  to  indicate  need  for  librari-  239 
ans  in  schools  or  in  school  systems. 

232.  That  both  library  renewal  and  maintenance  grants  be  239 
provided  by  the  Province. 

233.  That  all  teachers  receive  instruction  in  techniques  of  240 
using  the  library  in  their  teacher  education  program. 
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234.  That  the  government  investigate  the  advisability  of  ask-  240 
ing  the  University  to  introduce  library  science  courses 

for  the  training  of  teacher-librarians. 

235.  That  the  Department  of  Education  provide  specialist  240 
library  supervision  and  advice  for  the  public  schools. 

236.  That  coordination  of  all  library  services  within  the  prov-  241 
ince  be  effected  under  the  Department  of  Education. 

237.  That  a  study  be  made  of  the  values  to  be  derived  from  a  241 
provincial  library  servicing  centre. 

238.  That  the  possibilities  of  making  the  school  library  241 
accessible  and  of  service  to  the  general  community  be 
explored. 

239.  That  the  Department  of  Education  sponsor  the  develop-  243 
ment  of  a  pool  of  persons  competent  in  audio-visual  aids 

to  assist  in  the  in-service  education  of  teachers. 

240.  That  emphasis  upon  audio-visual  aids  in  the  in-service  243 
education  of  teachers  be  increased. 

241.  That  as  part  of  the  pre-service  or  undergraduate  educa-  243 
tion  of  teachers,  the  Faculty  of  Education  study  the 
merits  of  offering  an  intense  short  course  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  proper  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 

242.  That  school  boards  be  encouraged  to  build  up  their  own  243 
basic  audio-visual  aids  libraries. 

243.  That  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch  re-examine  the  243 
nature  of  its  services  on  the  assumption  that  school 
boards  will  be  responsible  for  the  basic  local  audio-visual 

aids  libraries. 

244.  That  a  study  and  development  of  educational  television  249 
be  maintained  to  determine  the  full  possibilities  of  this 
medium  as  a  teacher-learning  aid  in  the  public  schools. 

245.  That  the  Province  make  funds  available  for  expansion  249 
of  programs  and  experimentation  in  educational  tele¬ 
vision  at  all  school  levels. 

246.  That  study  be  commenced  regarding  the  design  of  249 
facilities  best  suited  to  the  educational  use  of  television. 

247.  That  the  Faculty  of  Education  consider  the  requirements  249 
of  initial  training  and  in-service  preparation  of  teachers 

for  the  use  of  this  teaching  aid. 

248.  That  the  Provincial  Government  initiate  action  to  re-  249 
serve  sufficient  channels  for  telecasting  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

249.  That  in  the  meantime  arrangements  be  made  for  the  249 
development  and  the  broadcasting  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  by  existing  stations. 
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250.  That  with  regard  to  basic  texts,  the  Department  of  Edu-  250 
cation  be  provided  with  an  annual  budget  to  be  used  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  these  texts. 

251.  That  the  best  available  combination  of  educationists  and  250 
non-educationist  personnel  be  commissioned  to  give 
effect  to  Recommendation  250. 


Chapter  29 

252.  That  the  length  of  the  school  day  in  the  upper  junior  high  260 
school  be  examined  carefully  and,  where  circumstances 
warrant,  extended  to  330  minutes  of  instruction  time. 

253.  That  in  senior  high  schools  the  present  maximum  of  330  260 

minutes  become  the  minimum,  that  school  boards  be  em¬ 
powered  to  institute  a  minimum  of  360  minutes  of  in¬ 
struction  time  per  day,  and  to  add  such  extra  supervised 
study  time  as  they  may  be  able  to  provide. 

254.  That  the  present  legal  status  of  recesses  be  abolished  260 
at  the  high  school  level,  and  that  their  retention  in  the 
junior  high  school  or  reinstatement  in  the  senior  high 
school  require  resolution  of  the  school  board. 

255.  That  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  take  the  initia-  261 
tive  in  reassessing  the  obligations  of  teachers,  vice¬ 
principals,  principals  and  other  members  to  give  service 
beyond  the  normal  period  of  ten  months. 

256.  That  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  re-examine  the  261 
obligation  of  the  profession  to  conduct  self-improve¬ 
ment  activities  and  essential  meetings  at  such  times  as 

will  not  unduly  reduce  the  length  of  the  school  year 
or  shorten  the  school  day. 

257.  That  the  Educational  Planning  Commission  or  a  com-  263 
mittee  representing  the  Universitv  and  the  Department 

of  Education,  and  including  qualified  representatives 
of  the  public,  be  convened  to  study  the  divided  school 
year  and  its  implementation  in  the  whole  educational 
system. 

258.  That  in  the  event  of  decision  to  adopt  the  divided  school  263 
year,  the  Department  of  Education  govern  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  all  non-accredited  schools. 

259.  That  in  the  event  of  a  decision  not  to  adopt  the  divided  263 
school  year  provision  be  made  to  operate  Community 
Colleges  and  other  selected  schools  on  a  quarter  basis. 

260.  That  the  same  basic  educational  standards  and  em-  264 
phasis  on  citizenship  be  required  in  Hutterite  schools  as 

in  all  other  Alberta  schools. 
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261.  That  the  Alberta  Government  pursue  agreement  with  266 
the  Dominion  Government  to  the  end  that  more  provin¬ 
cial  responsibility  may  be  assumed  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children. 

262.  That  thorough  study  be  made  as  to  whether  integration  266 
in  schools  is  the  best  policy ;  and  if  so,  how  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  can  best  be  prepared  for  this  policy. 

263.  That  where  integration  is  considered  best,  special  edu-  266 
cation  be  given  non-Indian  children  that  they  may 
appreciate  and  understand  the  heritage  and  problems 

of  the  Indian  children  during  a  period  of  adjustment. 

264.  That  the  courses  of  studies,  particularly  social  studies,  266 
be  scrutinized  to  see  that  a  fair  and  proper  treatment 

is  given  to  the  place  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  history 
of  Canada. 

265.  That  the  whole  education  program  envisioned  in  this  266 
report  be  extended  to  Indian  children. 

266.  That  adult  education  programs  designed  to  assist  the  266 
Indian  people  to  a  greater  degree  of  citizenship  be  un¬ 
dertaken. 

267.  That  Indian  children  be  not  denied  the  right  to  an  edu-  266 
cation  because  of  lack  of  finances  of  their  parents. 

Chapter  30 

268.  That  the  provincial  government  firmly  resist  any  steps  273 
towards  a  dual  school  system. 

269.  That  no  denomination  be  granted  special  representation  273 
at  the  provincial  level  upon  authoritative,  regulatory  or 
official  policy-making  bodies  governing  public  education. 

270.  That  where  separate  schools  exist  or  are  contemplated,  273 
controls  be  implemented  to  safeguard  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  programs  of  both  public  and  separate 
schools. 

271.  That  provincial  administrative  procedures  be  devised,  273 
particularly  with  respect  to  school  grants,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  duplicate  grants  for  any  phase  of  school  operation 

in  an  area  where  public  and  separate  schools  coexist. 

272.  That  with  the  exception  of  privileges  suggested  in  Rec-  273 
ommendation  273  the  requirements  for  texts  and  ref¬ 
erences,  curriculum  and  teacher  training  be  identical  as 
between  the  public  and  separate  school  systems. 

273.  That  all  provisions  and  regulations  affecting  accredited  273 
and  non-accredited  schools  be  applied  to  public  and  sep¬ 
arate  school  systems  alike. 
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Chapter  32 

274.  That  the  Department  of  Education  establish  as  soon  as  280 
possible  an  office  of  standards,  statistics  and  inform¬ 
ation. 

275.  That  immediate  plans  be  made  by  the  provincial  gov-  282 
ernment  and  the  University  to  provide  the  space  and 
equipment  for  the  educational  research  organization  de¬ 
scribed  above  at  an  initial  cost  of  $200,000. 

276.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  annual  university  budget  282 
for  the  staff  establishment  prescribed,  at  an  annual 
initial  net  cost  of  $100,000. 

277.  That  the  provincial  government  make  provision  for  the  282 
necessary  capital  and  operating  grants  on  a  basis  similar 

to  that  now  used  for  the  Alberta  Research  Council,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

278.  That  the  University  prepare  a  program  of  research  282 
projects  to  be  completed  in  the  next  five  years,  and  con¬ 
duct  a  campaign  to  secure  finances  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  outside  sources — individuals,  business,  industry 

and  foundations. 

279.  That  the  Province  provide  the  legislative  authority  to  282 
constitute  on  a  formal  basis  a  revised  and  re-constituted 
Alberta  Committee  on  Educational  Research. 


Chapter  33 

280.  That  a  competent  and  authoritative  body  to  be  known  as  286 
the  Alberta  Educational  Planning  Commission  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity. 
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BRIEFS 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

ON  EDUCATION 


Submitted  by : 

Acadia  A.T.A.  Local 

Alberta  Catholic  School  Trustees’  Association 

Alberta  Co-operative  Union 

Alberta  Council  on  Child  and  Family  Welfare 

Alberta  Drama  Board 

Alberta  Federation  of  Agriculture 

Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations 

Alberta  Federation  of  Labour 

Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association 

Alberta  Institute  of  Agrologists 

Alberta  Library  Association 

Alberta  Library  Board 

Alberta  Motor  Association 

Alberta  Optometric  Association 

Alberta  School  Trustees’  Association 

Alberta  Society  of  Artists 

Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Growers 

Alberta  Teachers’  Association 

Alberta  Women’s  Institutes 

Architects’  Association  of  Alberta 

Associated  Temperance  Forces  of  Alberta 

Association  of  Bilingual  Educators  of  Alberta 

Association  of  Principals  and  Vice-Principals 

Association  of  Private  Schools 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers 

Athabasca  Home  and  School  Association 

Alumni  Assoc,  of  Vermilion  School  of  Agriculture 

Bach,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Baker,  J.  W. 

Banff  Home  and  School  Association 

Berean  Bible  College,  Calgary 

Berry  Creek  and  Sullivan  Lake  School  Divisions 

Berwyn  Men’s  Club 

Bhatia  and  Trainor,  Drs. — Dept,  of  Physics,  U.  of  A. 

Bielish,  Mrs.  Martha 
Bilingual  School  Trustees’  Association 
Bricker,  Clayton 
Brown,  E.  W. 

Brown,  Mrs.  R.  W. 

Buffalo  Park  Home  and  School  Association 

Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Calgary  City  Local  A.T.A.  #38 
Calgary  High  School  Administrators 
Calgary  Home  and  School  Council 
Calgary  Public  School  Board 
Callan,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Camrose  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Canadian  Association  for  Health,  etc.  (Men’s  Branch) 

Canadian  Association  for  Health,  etc.  (Women’s  Branch) 
Canadian  Bandmaster’s  Association 

Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women — re  Libraries 
Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women — re  H.S.  Standards 
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Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women  (3  groups) 

Chinook  Consolidated  School 

Calgary  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Canadian  Mental  Health  Association 

Canadian  Petroleum  Association 

Carlson,  Mrs.  Eulalia 

Castor  School  Division  #27 

Catholic  Conference  of  Alberta 

Catholic  University  Alumnae  Association 

Catholic  Women’s  League,  Diocese  of  Grouard 

Central  High  School  Students’  Council,  Calgary 

Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation 

County  of  Wetaskiwin 

Czar  Home  and  School  Association 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Docherty,  H.  A.,  Mannville 

Drumheller  School  Division  #30 

Dunford,  H.  B.  (University  of  Alberta,  Calgary) 

Department  of  Education 

Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Edmonton  and  District  Council  of  Churches 
Edmonton  Educational  Study  Group 
Edmonton  Home  Economics  Association 
Edmonton  Jewish  Community  Council 
Edmonton  Public  School  Local,  A.T.A. 

Edmonton  Separate  School  Board 
Edmonton  Separate  School  Teachers 
Edmonton  Society  for  Christian  Education 

Fairview  A.T.A.  Local 
Fairview  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Fairview  School  of  Agriculture  Alumni 
Farmers’1  Union  of  Alberta 

Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta,  Dist.  #1  (Grande  Prairie) 
Farran,  Roy  (Publisher),  Calgary 
Five-School  Project 

French  Canadian  Association  of  Alberta 
Fairview  Group  of  Parents 

Garneau  Home  and  School  Association 
Group  of  Edmonton  Women 
Guebert,  Arnold,  Edmonton 
Gussow,  Wm.  A.,  Calgary 

Hamilton  Junior  High  Home  and  School  Association 
Hardisty-Provost  Local  A.T.A. 

High  Prairie  Home  and  School  Association 
High  River  Joint  Committee 
High  School  Administrators 
Hines  Creek  Home  and  School  Association 
Home  Economics  Group,  Calgary 
Hoyt,  Martin,  Lethbridge 
Humanities  Association  of  Canada 
Huxley  Home  and  School  Association 

Idylwylde  Home  and  School  Association 
Indian  Association  of  Alberta 
Institute  of  Accredited  Public  Accountants 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants 
Inter-Church  Committee 

International  Council  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Children 
Islay  Home  and  School  Association 

Junior  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta 
Junior  Hospital  League,  Edmonton 
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Keeping,  Dr.  E.  S.  (Dept,  of  Mathematics,  U.  of  A.) 

Kiwanis  Club,  West  Edmonton 

Lacombe  and  District  Taxpayers’  Association 
Le  College  Saint-Jean 
Leduc-Strathcona  Health  Unit 
Lethbridge  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Lethbridge  Junior  College 
Lethbridge  School  District  #51 

Lutheran  Educators  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
Lyon,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  G.  (Vancouver,  B.C.) 

McCalla,  Mrs.  A.  G. 

MacKenzie,  David 
McPheeters,  Mrs.  G.  Joyce 

Medicine  Hat  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Medicine  Hat  School  District  #76,  Board  of  Trustees 

Medicine  Hat  School  District  #76,  Guidance  Committee 

Medicine  Hat  School  Division  #4 

Medicine  Hat  High  School  Staff 

Medicine  Hat  High  School  (“LLL  Club”) 

Metz,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Red  Deer 

Millar,  Dr.  G.  J.  (University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon) 

Murray,  Wilfred,  Edmonton 

Nidaros  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Claresholm 

Odynak.  Steve  N.,  Willingdon 
Owen,  Dr.  Francis,  Wetaskiwin 

Parkview  Home  and  School  Association 
Phibbs,  Mrs.  Molly,  St.  Albert 
Pine  Hill  and  Shady  Nook  F.U.A. 

Prairie  Grade  School  P.T.A. — Three  Hills 
Professional  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Property  Owners’  Association  of  Edmonton 
Property  Owners’  Protective  Association,  Calgary 
Provost  Home  and  School  Association 

Ralston  Home  and  School  Association 
Ranson,  Ralph  (a)  Calligraphy  and  Cacography 
(b)  School  Grounds 
Red  Deer  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Red  Deer  Valley  School  Division  #55 
Representative  Group  of  Parents,  Calgary 
River  Glen  Home  and  School  Association 
Rockyford  Home  and  School  Association 

St.  John’s  Home  and  School  Association 

St.  Louis  R.C.  Separate  School  District  #21 

St.  Paul  School  District  #2228 

St.  Peter’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Claresholm 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Guild 

Senior  High  School  Teachers  (Public  and  Separate)  re  Social  Studies 

Shaw,  Betty  Reilly  (Mrs.  Robt.),  Edmonton 

Sheehan,  Cletus,  Whitelaw 

Sherbrooke  Home  and  School  Association 

Shields,  R.  L.,  Principal  Cardston  H.S. 

Smith,  L.  V.,  Edmonton 

Southern  Alberta  Shop  Teachers’  Association 
Spencer,  J.  A.,  Librarian,  Magrath 
Swystun,  Wasyl,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Sydenham-Gerald-Ascot  Locals,  A.T.A. 

Tarangle,  J.  G.,  Calgary 

“Teaching  Music  in  Wainwright  School  Division” 

Teacher  Recruitment  and  Retention 
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Ukrainian  Canadian  Committee — re  Ukrainian  language  in  schools 

Ukrainian  Catholic  Council 

Ukrainian  Catholic  Parents 

Unitarian  Church  of  Edmonton 

University  Women’s  Club,  Calgary 

University  of  Alberta,  Calgary:  Faculty  of  Education 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Dept,  of  Entomology 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Dept,  of  Mathematics  (Dr.  Keeping) 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Drs.  Bhatia  &  Trainor  (Physics  Dept) 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Faculty  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Faculty  of  Education 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Faculty  of  Law 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton:  Faculty  of  Medicine  (by  Dr.  Scott) 

Virginia  Park  Heme  and  School  Association 

Wainwright  Home  and  School  Association 
Wainwright  L.P.P.  Club 

Wainwright  School  Division  Principals’  Association 
Warren,  Fred  S.  (Frains  P.O.,  near  Boyle,  Alberta) 

Wild  Life  Tours 
Willis,  Dr.  C.  B. 

Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  (Central  Alberta) 
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PUBLIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  OPINION  REGARDING  THE  TASKS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ALBERTA 

John  H.  M.  Andrews 

(The  study  summarized  here  was  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Educational 
Administration  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education, 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  certain  urban  school  boards.  It  is  reported  in 
more  detail  in  Projects  in  School  Administration,  No.  4,  the  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration,  University  of  Alberta.) 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  in  general,  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  significant  groups  in  Alberta  agreed  with  or  disagreed  with 
the  tasks  or  objectives  of  the  public  schools  as  these  tasks  were  cur¬ 
rently  emphasized  by  the  schools.  For  this  purpose  the  groups  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  significant  were  the  general  public  of  Alberta  and  several 
professionally  interested  groups;  provincial  and  urban  school  super¬ 
intendents,  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Alberta,  and  professors  in  other  faculties  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 

A  common  procedure  in  an  undertaking  of  this  sort  is  to  assume 
that  people  are  well  informed  about  practice  in  the  schools  and  to  seek 
their  opinions  as  to  what  changes  in  practice,  if  any,  should  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Each  person's  opinion  as  to  desirable  change  is  thus  seen  to  be 
a  composite  of  his  concept  of  existing  school  practice  and  of  his  con¬ 
cent  of  desirable  school  practice.  Since  research  has  shown  that  many 
peoples'  concept  of  existing  practice  is  vague  and  even  inaccurate  the 
validity  of  this  approach  to  opinion  surveys  is  questionable. 

The  present  study  employed  the  method  of  obtaining  opinions  only 
on  what  the  schools  should  do.  These  were  obtained  in  such  a  form  that 
they  could  be  compared  directly  with  a  criterion  representing  what 
the  schools  are  actually  doing.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  infer 
what  changes  in  present  practice  would  be  favoured  by  the  respondents 
without  assuming  that  the  respondents  had  accurate  knowledge  of 
present  practice. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  success  of  the  schools  in  accomplishing 
their  objectives  or  tasks  is  not  considered  in  the  study. 

The  opinionnaire  used1  presented  the  respondent  with  sixteen 
possible  tasks  of  the  elementary  school  and  another  sixteen  of  the  high 
school.  The  respondent  was  asked  to  rank  each  of  the  two  sets  of  tasks 
in  the  order  he  felt  them  to  be  important.  Numerical  values  were  then 
assigned  to  the  different  categories  of  importance  so  that  individual 
rankings  could  be  compiled  into  a  single  resultant  group  ranking. 

A  sample  of  426  classroom  teachers  from  throughout  the  province 
was  used  to  determine  the  order  of  importance  of  the  tasks  as  actually 
practiced  in  the  schools.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  rank  the  tasks  in 
the  order  in  which  they  actually  emphasized  them.  To  check  the 
teachers'  rankings  against  the  possibility  of  professional  bias,  a  group 


>L.  W.  Downey,  R.  C.  Seager,  and  A.  T.  Slagle,  The  T.P.E.  Opinionnaire,  Mid¬ 
west  Administration  Center,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  1958. 
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of  80  elementary  school  parents  were  asked  to  rank  the  tasks  on  the 
basis  of  their  concept  of  actual  practice.  No  significant  difference  was 
found  between  the  rankings  of  teachers  and  parents  on  any  of  the 
sixteen  elementary  school  tasks.  Thus  a  rank  order  of  the  tasks  was 
obtained  which  was  considered  to  describe  present  school  practice  in 
Alberta. 


Public  opinion  in  the  study  was  based  upon  a  sample  of  2,171 
people  selected  representatively  according  to  the  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  population  in  the  province.  The  application  of  the  miniature 
population  technique  then  produced,  from  the  basic  samnle.  a  sample 
of  2,999  people  which  was  composed  exactly  like  the  total  Alberta 
population  with  regard  to  proportions  of  different  categories  of 
occupation,  sex,  years  of  education,  and  religious  denomination. 

The  samples  of  professionally  interested  persons  consisted  of 
63  superintendents  of  schools,  41  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  114  professors  of  other  faculties  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 


Opinions  of  Groups  Compared  with  Present  School  Practice 

The  left  hand  column  of  Table  1  shows  the  sixteen  tasks  of  the 
elementary  school.  They  are  listed  in  what  was  found  to  be  the  actual 
order  of  emphasis  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Alberta.  The  four 
columns  to  the  right  indicate  the  results  when  the  opinions  of  the  four 
groups  were  compared  with  what  the  elementary  schools  are  actually 
doing.  The  table  entry  “same”  indicates  that  the  importance  attached 
to  the  task  by  the  particular  group  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
present  practice  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  entries  “more”  and 
“less”  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  group  in  question  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  should  place  more  or  less  emphasis  respectively  upon 
the  task  than  they  actually  do  at  present. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  public  opinion  agrees  with  present  school 
practice  on  eight  tasks  and  disagrees  on  the  other  eight.  Of  the  latter, 
the  public  would  have  the  schools  place  less  emphasis  upon  five  tasks 
having  to  do  with  developing  an  inquiring  mind,  emotional  stability, 
a  fund  of  information,  a  knowledge  of  peoples  of  other  lands,  and 
enjoyment  of  cultural  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  would 
have  more  emphasis  placed  upon  three  tasks  having  to  do  with 
developing  an  awareness  of  occupational  opportunities,  training  for 
specific  high  school  programs  (academic,  technical,  etc.)  and  training 
in  effective  use  of  money  and  property. 

From  Table  1  it  is  also  seen  that  school  superintendents  and  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  as  groups,  are  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  present  practice  in  the  elementary  schools.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however,  for  professors  in  other  university  faculties.  The  latter 
group  agrees  on  nine  tasks  but  disagrees  on  seven. 
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TABLE  1 

SUMMARY  OF  OPINIONS  OF  THE  GROUPS  STUDIED  INDICATING  THOSE 
TASKS  UPON  WHICH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  PLACE  MORE,  THE 
SAME,  OR  LESS  EMPHASIS  THAN  THEY  DO  IN  PRESENT  PRACTICE 


Tasks  of  the  Elementary  School 

Public 

Opinion 

Opinion 

of 

School 

Supts. 

Opinion 

of 

Faculty 
of  Educ. 

Opinion 

of 

Other 

Univ. 

Faculties 

17  The  basic  tools  for  acquiring  and 
communicating  knowledge — the  3 
Rs’  .  _ 

same 

same 

same 

same 

19  A  desire  to  learn  more — the 
inquiring  mind  _  - 

less 

same 

same 

more 

18  The  habit  of  figuring  things  out 
for  one’s  self _ 

same 

same 

same 

same 

20  The  ability  to  live  and  work  with 
others  -  _ 

same 

same 

same 

same  (3  Fac> 

26  A  sense  of  right  and  wrong — a 
moral  standard  of  behavior _ 

same 

same 

same 

less  (3  Fac) 

less 

25  An  emotionally  stable  person 
able  to  cope  with  new  situations 

less 

same 

same 

less 

21  Understanding  rights  and  dutier 
of  citizenship  and  acceptance  of 
reasonable  regulations  _ 

same 

same 

same 

same 

16  A  fund  of  information  about 
many  things  .  _ 

less 

same 

same 

same 

23  Knowledge  of  and  appreciatior 
for  the  peoples  of  other  lands 

less 

same 

same 

same 

24  A  well  cared  for,  well  developed 
body  .  -  _ 

27  Enjoyment  of  cultural  activities — 
the  finer  things  of  life  _ 

same 

less 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same  (5  Fac) 
more  a  Fac) 

more 

22  Loyalty  to  Canada  _ 

same 

same 

same 

less 

30  Understanding  the  role  of  various 
family  members  _ _ _ 

same 

same 

same 

less 

28  General  awareness  of  occupationa1 
opportunities  and  how  people 
prepare  for  them  _ 

more 

same 

same 

same 

29  Classification  and  training  for  a 
specific  kind  of  high  school  pro¬ 
gram — academic,  technical,  etc. 

more 

same 

same 

more 

31  An  introduction  to  budgeting  and 
effective  use  of  money  and  prop 
erty  _ 

more 

same 

same 

same 

A  summary  of  results  for  the  high  school  level  is  presented  in 
Table  II.  The  public  agrees  with  the  present  emphasis  on  eight  tasks. 
Public  opinion  would  have  less  emphasis  placed  upon  problem  solving, 
knowledge  of  world  affairs,  understanding  of  government,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  cultural  activities.  More  emphasis  was  desired  upon  occupa¬ 
tional  guidance,  training  for  a  specific  job,  management  of  personal 
finances,  and  homemaking  and  handyman  skills. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OPINIONS  OF  THE  GROUPS  STUDIED  INDICATING  THOSE 
TASKS  UPON  WHICH  HIGH  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  PLACE  MORE,  THE  SAME,  OR 
LESS  EMPHASIS  THAN  THEY  DO  IN  PRESENT  PRACTICE 


Tasks  of  the  High  School 

Public 

Opinion 

Opinion 

of 

School 

Supts. 

Opinion 

of 

Faculty 
of  Educ. 

Opinion 

of 

Other 

Univ. 

Faculties 

35  A  continuing  desire  for  knowl 
edge — the  inquiring  mind  _ 

same 

same 

same 

same 

33  Efficient  use  of  the  3  R’s — the 
basic  tools  for  acquiring  and  com 
municating  knowledge  _ 

same 

same 

same 

more 

34  The  habit  of  weighing  facts  and 
imaginatively  applying  them  to 
the  solution  of  problems  _ 

less 

same 

same 

same 

42  A  sense  of  right  and  wrong — a 
moral  standard  of  behavior 

same 

same 

same 

less 

38  A  feeling  for  other  people  and  the 
ability  to  live  and  work  in  har¬ 
mony  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

same 

same 

same 

less 

39  Knowledge  of  world  affairs  and 
the  inter-relationships  among 
peoples  .  .  _  . 

41  An  emotionally  stable  person  pre¬ 
pared  for  life’s  realities 

less 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

less 

37  An  understanding  of  government 
and  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility 

less 

same 

same 

same 

32  A  fund  of  information  about 
many  things _ _ 

same 

same 

same 

same 

43  Enjoyment  of  cultural  activities — 
the  finer  things  of  life  _  _ _ 

less 

same 

more 

same 

44  Information  and  guidance  for 
wise  occupational  choice 

more 

same 

same 

same 

40  A  well  cared  for,  well  developed 
body  _ _  _ 

same 

same 

same 

same  (5  Fac> 

38  Loyalty  to  Canada  _ 

same 

same 

same 

more  u  Fao 
less 

45  Specialized  training  for  place¬ 
ment  in  a  specific  job _ 

more 

same 

same 

same 

47  Management  of  personal  finances 
and  wise  buying  habits  _ 

more 

same 

same 

same 

46  The  homemaking  and  handyman 
skills  related  to  family  life  _ 

more 

same 

same 

same 

School  superintendents  expressed  complete  agreement  with  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  high  schools  and  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  were 
in  complete  agreement  except  for  preferring  more  emphasis  upon  cul¬ 
tural  activities.  Professors  of  other  faculties  were  in  agreement  with 
the  present  emphasis  on  eleven  high  school  tasks  and  in  disagreement 
with  five. 


Opinions  as  Related  to  Personal  Characteristics 

Further  analysis  sought  to  determine  differences  in  opinion  among 
members  of  the  general  public  as  related  to  personal  characteristics 
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with  regard  to  occupation,  income,  age,  sex,  religion,  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  ethnic  origin.  The  many  significant  relationships  found 
revealed  a  consistent  polarization  of  opinion  along  a  dimension  best 
described  as  an  academic  versus  a  non-academic  emphasis.  The 
academic  emphasis  was  found  related  significantly  to  each  of  the 
following  personal  characteristics:  high  occupational  status  (if  a 
woman,  her  husband  had  such  status),  high  income,  young,  female, 
Protestant,  a  large  amount  of  formal  education,  and  English  as  the 
native  language  of  father.  Conversely,  the  non-academic  emphasis  in 
opinions  was  associated  with  these  characteristics:  low  occupational 
status,  low  income,  old,  male,  Catholic,  little  formal  education,  and 
French  or  Polish  as  the  native  language  of  father.  Obviously,  these 
are  not  necessarily  causative  factors  in  opinion  formation  but  they  do 
indicate  the  kinds  of  educational  opinions  likely  to  be  held  by  certain 
groupings  of  people. 


Conclusions 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  agreement  among  all  groups 
included  in  the  study  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  different  tasks 
of  the  elementary  school  and  of  the  high  school.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  all  groups  agree  on  the  three  most  important  tasks  for 
the  elementary  school  and  also  for  the  high  school.  This  agreement  on 
the  important  tasks  is  especially  significant  because  it  is  at  this  point 
that  disagreement  would  be  most  disruptive.  For  the  elementary  school 
the  three  most  important  tasks  upon  which  all  agree  (not  necessarily 
in  order)  are  the  following : 

(a)  The  basic  tools  for  acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge — 
the  3  R’s. 

(b)  A  desire  to  learn  more — the  inquiring  mind. 

(c)  The  habit  of  figuring  things  out  for  one’s  self. 

At  the  high  school  level  the  three  tasks  seen  to  be  most  important 
by  all  groups  are  essentially  the  same : 

(a)  Efficient  use  of  the  3  R’s — the  basic  tools  for  acquiring  and 
communicating  knowledge. 

(b)  A  continuing  desire  for  knowledge — the  inquiring  mind. 

(c)  The  habit  of  weighing  facts  and  imaginatively  applying  them  to 
the  solution  of  problems. 

In  general  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  tasks  of  most  importance 
both  in  practice  in  the  schools  and  as  desired  by  all  groups  studied  are 
what  might  be  described  as  basic  intellectual  tasks.  These  are  clearly 
predominant  over  the  personal,  social,  societal,  aesthetic,  and  vocation¬ 
al  tasks. 

Although  there  is  considerable  agreement  among  different  groups 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  disagreement  within  groups.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  sixteen  tasks  which  was  not  put  in  first  place  by  some  people 
in  the  public  sample.  Neither  is  there  one  of  the  tasks  which  was  not 
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put  in  last  place  by  some  people.  This  was  true  of  both  the  elementary 
school  tasks  and  the  high  school  tasks. 

To  express  the  amount  of  disagreement  in  another  way,  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  could  satisfy  more  members  of  the  general  public  by 
considering  the  3  R’s  to  be  its  most  important  task  than  by  considering 
any  other  task  to  be  the  most  important.  But  if  it  did  so  forty-nine  ner 
cent  of  the  public  would  disagree  with  the  first  place  position.  At  the 
high  school  level  it  is  even  worse.  There  is  so  much  disagreement 
within  the  public  that  the  first-place  task  attains  its  position  by  having 
only  forty  per  cent  of  the  people  put  it  in  first  place. 

One  of  the  most  striking  conclusions  of  this  study  is  that,  no 
matter  what  set  of  objectives  the  schools  in  Alberta  may  undertake, 
that  set  of  objectives  will  be  contrary  to  the  desires  of  large  numbers 
of  Albertans. 

Further  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  study  has  produced  no 
evidence  to  support  the  contention  that  the  public  of  Alberta,  as  a 
group,  favours  increased  emphasis  upon  the  intellectual  objectives  of 
the  schools.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  indicates  a  desire  for  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  upon  some  non-academic  tasks  at  the  expense  of 
some  academic  tasks.  This  is  not  to  say  that  non-academic  tasks  are 
seen  to  be  more  important  than  academic  tasks,  but  that  the  public 
places  more  importance  than  the  schools  do  on  some  non-academic 
tasks  and  less  importance  than  the  schools  do  on  some  academic  tasks. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  public  places  a  much  higher 
value  than  do  the  schools  upon  classification  of  pupils  in  the  elementary 
school  to  prepare  them  for  differentiated  high  school  programs.  In  view 
of  this,  the  desire  for  increased  importance  of  some  non-academic 
tasks,  noted  above,  might  well  indicate  a  desire  to  have  the  schools 
increase  the  number  of  students  on  non-academic  programs  rather 
than  necessarily  to  increase  the  non-academic  content  of  the  programs 
of  all  students.  Thus  the  school  as  a  whole  would  be  increasing  its 
emphasis  on  non-academic  tasks  and  decreasing  its  emphasis  on 
academic  tasks  but  the  program  of  a  student  preparing  for  university 
would  not  necessarily  be  affected  in  this  way. 

University  professors  in  faculties  other  than  the  Faculty  of 
Education  express  a  general  desire  for  the  schools  to  increase  their 
emphasis  on  the  academic  and  aesthetic  tasks  and  to  decrease  their 
emphasis  on  tasks  having  to  do  with  personal  development  and  national 
loyalty. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  stressing  academic  tasks  the  university 
professors  also  urge  more  classification  and  training  in  the  elementary 
school  for  specific  high  school  programs.  The  public,  on  the  other  hand, 
combined  a  desire  for  more  classification  with  a  desire  for  increased 
emphasis  upon  non-academic  tasks.  Both  the  public  and  the  professors, 
apparently,  see  an  increased  emphasis  upon  classification  of  students 
for  differentiated  high  school  programs  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
their  opposing  desires.  Indeed,  whether  or  not  such  a  resolution  is 
desirable,  it  does  constitute  a  resolution.  It  would  provide  means 
whereby  an  academic  emphasis  could  be  increased  for  certain  students 
and  a  non-academic  emphasis  increased  for  other  students. 
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A  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE  OF 

A  GRADE  IX  CLASS  OVER  THREE  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 
OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  WITH  PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION  TO  THOSE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 
DURING  THIS  PERIOD: 

A  SUMMARY 

Donald  B.  Black 

Division  of  Educational  Psychology 
Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

This  study  sought  to  explore  the  nature  and  extent  of  drop-outs 
during  three  consecutive  years  of  high  school.  Students  writing  the 
June,  1955,  Grade  IX  Departmental  examinations  were  chosen  as  the 
experimental  population  for  this  study  and  their  progress  in  Alberta 
schools  followed  until  the  fall  of  1958. 

A  drop-out  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  defined  as  any  stu¬ 
dent  who  did  not  attempt  the  next  grade,  or  one  who  although  he  did 
begin  the  next  grade,  receives  no  credit  for  work  done.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  student,  in  all  likelihood,  left  school  in  mid-year.  By  this 
definition  and  with  the  central  record  keeping  system  used  in  Alberta, 
a  student  moving  from  city  to  city  or  school  to  school  within  the 
Province  would  not  be  classed  as  a  drop-out  whereas  a  student  moving 
from  the  Province  who  might  enter  school  in  another  Province  would 
be,  nevertheless,  identified  as  a  drop-out.  It  was  assumed,  however, 
that  the  drop-out  characteristics  of  high  school  age  children  immigrat¬ 
ing  to  the  province  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  moving  from  the 
province  and  this  would  reduce  any  error  induced  by  the  use  of  the 
operationally  expedient  definition  of  drop-out  used  in  this  study. 

j 

To  achieve  the  ends  of  the  study,  it  was  necessary  to  analyze  the 
full  academic  performance  of  the  13,739  students  in  the  sample  to 
provide  a  base  against  which  to  compare  the  performance  of  students 
from  the  sample  who  dropped  out.  During  the  period  of  this  study,  117 
different  high  school  courses  were  offered  to  Alberta  students.  These 
were  categorized  into  nine  course  areas.  English.  Social  Studies, 
Mathematics,  Science,  Foreign  Language,  Commercial,  General,  Home¬ 
making  and  Technical  Options.  The  type  of  program  the  student 
attempted  in  high  school  was  identified  from  the  courses  taken.  Five 
course  programs  were  used,  Matriculation,  Technical,  Commercial, 
Homemaking  and  General  Programs.  Further,  the  analysis  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  drop-outs  from  different  sizes  of  high  schools.  Five 
categories  of  schools  were  identified  from  the  classifications  on  the 
Department  of  Education  “A”  cards :  Small  High  Schools,  which  have 
sub-standard  length  class  periods,  i.e.,  one  teacher  for  two  or  three 
grades;  Small  Standard  Time  High  Schools;  Medium  sized  High 
Schools  with  four  to  eight  teachers;  Large  High  Schools  other  than 
composite  high  schools  having  more  than  eight  teachers,  and  Com¬ 
posite  High  Schools.  A  miscellaneous  category  was  provided  for  schools 
that  were  not  identified  by  type. 
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It  is  noted  that  for  all  analyses  completed  for  this  study  only 
academic  marks,  or  certificates,  diplomas  or  other  criterion  such  as 
course  credits  which  are  in  turn,  based  on  academic  achievement,  were 
used  as  criteria.  In  Grade  IX,  student  performance  on  the  Depart¬ 
mental  examinations  was  reported  in  stanine  scores  for  the  following 
variables,  Reading,  Literature,  Language,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 
Science,  Aggregate  and  General  Test.  Marks  for  Grade  X,  XI  and  non- 
Departmental  examination  Grade  XII  courses  are  based  on  marks 
assigned  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  reported  through  the  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Report.  In  selected  Grade  XII  courses  Department  of  Education 
examinations  are  administered  in  June.  The  study  used  the  marks 
from  these  examinations.  Matriculation  standing  on  the  High  School 
Diploma  is  based  on  performance  on  these  latter  examinations. 

The  analysis  resulted  in  212  data  summary  tables  presented  in 
either  the  text  or  in  the  Appendices  of  the  report.  These  analyses 
related  drop-outs  to  performance  in  course  areas,  type  of  high  school 
program  attempted,  type  of  high  school,  the  number  of  credits  achieved 
or  attempted,  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  High  School  Diploma. 

The  major  findings  of  the  study  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Alberta  high  schools  could  well  be  called  schools  of  attrition. 
Of  100  students  writing  the  full  complement  of  Grade  IX  Departmental 
examinations  in  June  1955: 

a.  22  will  leave  the  schools  at  this  point; 

b.  15  will  leave  at  the  end  of  Grade  X; 

c.  16  will  leave  at  the  end  of  Grade  XI; 

d.  10  will  leave  at  the  end  of  one  year  of  Grade  XII  without  a  High  School 
Diploma; 

e.  14  will  return  for  a  second  year  of  Grade  XII; 

f.  25  will  graduate  at  the  end  of  Grade  XII  with  a  High  School  Diploma  of 
which  10  will  be  of  matriculation  standing.  Of  this  group  of  10,  6  will 
enroll  in  the  University  of  Alberta  in  the  fall. 

2.  Of  students  who  scored  low  on  both  the  Grade  IX  General  Test 
and  the  Aggregate  score  for  five  Grade  IX  subject  matter  Department 
Examination,  only  211  of  2,066  students  completed  one  year  of  Grade 
XII,  whereas  of  students  who  scored  high  on  both  these  variables,  only 
465  of  2,081  students  did  not  complete  one  year  of  Grade  XII. 

3.  It  was  a  finding  of  this  study  that  in  certain  subject  areas, 
students  received  much  higher  grades  than  they  did  in  others.  Teach¬ 
ers’  marks  tended  to  be  inflated  well  above  those  reported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  on  the  basis  of  common  examinations.  Notwithstanding  any 
sharp  drop  for  teacher-assigned  marks  to  Department-assigned  marks, 
the  smaller  high  schools  tended  to  over-rate  their  students  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  larger  schools. 

4.  Generally,  students  who  ranked  low  on  the  distribution  of 
marks,  regardless  of  the  absolute  score  awarded,  were  those  students 
who  dropped  out.  On  the  other  hand,  low  performance  in  certain  sub¬ 
ject  options,  specifically,  Foreign  Language  Options,  and  Grade  XI 
Mathematics  Options  seem  little  related  to  drop-out,  whereas  for 
others,  such  as  English  and  Social  Studies  options,  and  Grade  XT 
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Mathematics  and  Science  options,  the  achievement  of  low  grades  or 
failure  to  attempt  these  courses  bore  a  direct  relationship  to  student 
drop-out. 

5.  Small  schools  on  the  basis  of  common  examinations  were  found 
to  have  proportionately  fewer  high  performances  and  more  low  per¬ 
forming  students  than  was  found  for  the  Province  as  a  whole.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  large  schools  were  found  to  have  proportionately  fewer 
low  performances  and  more  high  performing  students.  On  the  basis  of 
a  test  of  academic  aptitude  administered  in  Grade  IX,  the  small  schools 
were  found  to  have  proportionately  more  students  of  low  potential  and 
fewer  of  high  potential.  This  relationship  was  reversed  for  the  large 
schools. 

6.  Over  forty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  students  enroll  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  matriculation  standing  in  Grade  XII.  An  equal  number 
attempt  General  programs.  Vocational  programs  with  the  exception 
of  Commercial  programs  are  offered  for  the  most  part  in  the  Com¬ 
posite  High  schools.  The  overall  drop-out  rate  is  lowest  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  Matriculation  program.  It  is  recognized  that  a  selection 
factor  is  operating  here.  A  high  drop-out  rate  was  found  for  the 
General  program  students.  Vocational  programs  also  had  generally 
high  drop-out  rates  with  Commercial  students  particularly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  drop-out. 

7.  The  over-all  drop-out  rate  for  the  Composite  and  the  smaller 
High  schools  was  the  highest  reported  while  the  Large  High  Schools 
reported  the  lowest. 

8.  The  probability  of  drop-out  would  seem  to  be  related  to  both 
the  number  of  credits  attempted  and  the  number  of  credits  earned  in 
Grades  X  and  XI.  Students  failing  to  attempt  a  full  day’s  program 
(32  credits  or  more)  in  Grade  X,  or  more  than  a  half-day’s  program  in 
Grade  XI  (25  credits  or  more)  had  a  greater  likelihood  of  dropping 
out  than  those  who  do. 

The  study  left  the  high  schools  careers  of  the  full  1955  Grade  IX 
class  uncompleted.  There  remained  two  thousand  students  from  this 
class  who  enrolled  for  a  second  year  of  Grade  XII  in  the  fall  of  1958. 
Some  of  these  students  will  have  dropped  out  before  June  1959.  Others 
will  have  remained  and  will  swell  the  numbers  reported  in  this  study  as 
having  earned  High  School  Diplomas,  achieving  matriculation  stand¬ 
ing.  and  who  will  eventually  enter  the  University  of  Alberta.  Many 
students  of  the  class  under  investigation  will  continue  their  education 
in  the  variety  of  continuation  programs  available  to  them  in  the 
Province  other  than  in  the  University  of  Alberta  proper.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  might  include  those  offered  by  the  one  year  Junior  Elementary 
Teaching  Certificate  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the  Schools 
of  Nursing,  the  Nursing  Aide  program,  or  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
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POPULATION  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  IN  ALBERTA 
IN  RELATION  TO  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

By  E.  J.  Hanson  and  H.  J.  Uhlman 

Alberta  has  undergone  rapid  economic  development  during  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  rate  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth  in  the  province  has  far  surpassed  that  of  the  other  two 
prairie  provinces ;  indeed,  it  has  exceeded  that  of  any  Canadian  prov¬ 
ince.  Between  1956  and  1959  the  population  of  Alberta  increased  from 
about  800,000  to  nearly  1,250,000.  Most  of  this  growth  is  attributable 
to  the  intensive  development  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  general  rural  to  urban  trend  in  Canada  has  been  accelerated 
in  Alberta.  The  population  of  Alberta  was  60  per  cent  rural  in  1941 ; 
by  1956  it  was  only  40  per  cent.  Practically  all  of  the  population  growth 
since  1946  has  accrued  to  the  urban  centers.  This  has  imposed  severe 
strains  on  urban  school  boards  who  have  been  faced  with  constructing 
numerous  new  schools  and  with  obtaining  many  teachers. 

Pressures  upon  school  boards,  both  urban  and  rural,  to  provide 
buildings  and  teachers  have  been  intensified  by  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Since  1939  the  birth  rate  in 
Alberta  has  risen  by  more  than  50  per  cent  so  that  the  need  for  school 
facilities  will  rise  continuously  in  the  future. 

The  postwar  economic  development  of  the  province  has  provided 
a  broad  range  of  economic  opportunities  for  the  growing  population. 
This  has  arrested  the  exodus  of  youths  and  skilled  workers  to  other 
regions.  It  is  important  that  the  young  people  of  Alberta  secure  a  basic 
education  appropriate  to  the  new  kind  of  society  that  has  emerged. 
Vocational  training  which  is  adapted  to  the  employment  requirements 
of  provincial  industries  is  needed.  Rural  to  urban  migration  is  greatest 
among  the  younger  working  groups  of  the  population ;  therefore  rural 
ch  ildren  need  a  school  program  that  will  prepare  them  to  compete  with 
urban  children.  The  relatively  large  movement  of  people  from  other 
provinces  indicates  a  need  for  a  school  curriculum  which  conforms 
reasonably  with  curricula  in  other  provinces. 

During  the  period  1931-56  the  agricultural  labor  force  in  Alberta 
decreased  by  one-third,  while  the  entire  labor  force  increased  by 
one-quarter.  As  late  as  1941  about  one-half  of  the  labor  force  was 
agricultural;  currently  the  fraction  is  less  than  one-quarter.  These 
trends  indicate  an  extensive  movement  into  other  occupations  by  rural 
youth,  necessitating  further  diversification  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  for  ready  adjustment  to  urban  jobs  and  urban  living. 

The  continuing  movement  of  women  into  the  labor  force  has 
caused  a  redistribution  of  male  workers.  More  and  more  boys  will 
require  an  education  that  will  qualify  them  for  highly  skilled  and 
professional  occupations;  growing  numbers  of  girls  will  require 
preparation  for  clerical  and  intermediate  professional  employment. 
Workers  with  but  few  years  of  schooling  will  find  the  choice  of  em- 
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ployment  opportunities  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  in  the 
future. 

The  percentage  of  the  Alberta  labor  force  within  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  has  increased  markedly  during  the  past  two  decades.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  migration  of  many  workers  with  many  school  age  chil¬ 
dren  to  these  centers,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
load  put  on  school  facilities ;  the  greatest  problem  of  numbers  will  be  in 
the  two  major  cities  in  the  future. 

Students  will  tend  to  stay  in  school  for  more  years  than  in  the 
past.  University  enrolments  are  increasing  substantially.  The  urban 
population  has,  at  present,  almost  two  more  years  of  schooling,  on 
the  average,  than  the  rural.  This  indicates  that  rural  education  re¬ 
quires  continuing  attention. 

The  future  is  difficult  to  predict.  Economic  development  and 
population  growth  in  Alberta  depend  mainly  upon  the  rate  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  and  petroleum  resources.  Much  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  potential  has  been  developed,  and  not  much  population  growth 
can  be  predicated  on  agricultural  development.  The  development  of  the 
petroleum  potential,  however,  has  not  yet  proceeded  very  far ;  decades 
of  exploration  and  production  lie  ahead.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  large 
undeveloped  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  that  substantial  population 
growth  can  be  expected  in  the  future.  Alberta  also  has  large  coal  and 
considerable  forest  potentials  for  development. 

On  the  basis  of  these  potentials,  of  prospective  developments  in 
technology,  of  the  prospective  demand  for  the  products  of  Alberta 
resources,  and  of  assumptions  that  there  will  be  no  major  wars, 
depressions  or  inflations  during  the  next  quarter  century,  population 
forecasts  were  made.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  Alberta 
will  rise  to  nearly  two  million  by  1980.  The  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
metropolitan  areas  are  expected  to  have  at  least  one-half  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  population.  The  total  urban  population  (cities,  towns  and 
villages)  may  be  close  to  four-fifths  of  the  provincial,  leaving  about 
one-fifth  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  schools  of  Alberta  face  great  increases  in  enrolments.  The 
population  between  5  to  19  years  of  age  (the  school  age  group)  is 
currently  about  28  per  cent  of  the  total  Alberta  population.  On  the 
basis  of  birth  rates  during  the  last  decade,  the  school  age  group  will 
rise  to  over  30  per  cent  during  the  1960’s.  A  slow  reduction  to  28  per 
cent  is  to  be  expected  by  the  1980’s.  The  number  of  school  children  is 
likely  to  rise  from  the  current  approximate  figure  in  excess  of  250,000 
to  more  than  400,000  by  1980.  This  will  impose  a  considerable  financial 
burden  on  the  Alberta  labor  force.  This  burden  will  tend  to  become 
somewhat  greater  than  at  present  because  the  ratio  of  school  children 
to  members  of  the  labor  force  is  expected  to  rise. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 
By  E.  J.  Hanson 

Expenditure  on  education  in  Canada  by  all  governments  increased 
from  $129  million  in  1939  to  almost  $900  million  in  1957.  Of  the  total 
expenditure  by  all  governments  in  1939,  11  per  cent  was  devoted  to 
education;  in  1957  about  12  per  cent  was  spent  on  education.  The 
Canadian  effort,  as  measured  relatively  to  national  income,  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  countries  like  the  United  States,  New  Zealand  and 
Sweden. 

Expenditure  on  public  education  in  Alberta  was  an  estimated 
$105  million  in  1957.  The  provincial  government  spent  about  half  of 
this  sum  in  the  form  of  grants  to  school  districts  and  on  general  and 
university  education.  On  a  per  capita  basis  Alberta  ranked  first  among 
the  Canadian  provinces ;  expenditure  on  education  was  about  $90  per 
capita  as  against  an  average  of  $60  for  all  the  provinces. 

Expenditure  on  education  in  Alberta  has  risen  markedly  during 
the  postwar  years.  Great  difficulties  would  attend  attempts  to  arrest 
the  upward  trend.  In  an  economy  with  relatively  high  incomes,  the 
salaries  of  teachers  have  to  be  kept  competitive  with  remuneration  in 
other  occupations  if  the  schools  are  to  be  staffed.  With  the  increasing 
number  of  children  going  to  school  yearly,  new  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  provided.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  construction 
of  more  austere  buildings  than  those  provided  now,  but  nublic  oninion 
in  urban  communities  would  deplore  any  structure  which  might  be 
inferior  in  quality  and  aesthetic  aspects  to  the  new  houses  constructed 
in  new  urban  districts.  The  standard  of  residential  housing  has  risen 
markedly  in  recent  years,  and  the  standards  for  public  buildings  have 
increased  accordingly. 

If  the  economic  development  of  Alberta  were  to  be  arrested,  the 
rise  in  school  expenditure  would  be  checked.  People  would  tend  to  move 
out  of  the  province  and  there  would  be  less  need  for  school  teachers 
and  facilities.  However,  an  abrupt  cessation  in  economic  development 
once  and  for  all  is  not  foreseen.  This  does  not  rule  out  short  downturns 
which  can  have  troublesome  effect  on  school  finance. 

School  expenditures  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  future.  The 
relevant  question  is  how  much  they  will  increase.  Projections  were 
made  to  provide  some  kind  of  answer  to  this  question. 

An  analysis  of  teachers’  salaries  relatively  to  the  remuneration  of 
the  labor  force  at  large  for  1926-56  indicates  that  the  remuneration 
of  teachers  has  fallen  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  average  for  the 
whole  Canadian  labor  force.  The  data  bear  out  a  trend  that  has  been 
going  on  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  some  time,  namely,  that 
the  earnings  of  “blue  collar’"  workers  are  rising  relatively  to  those  of 
“white  collar”  workers.  In  the  past  a  large  number  of  teachers  have 
been  recruited  from  the  rural  population ;  in  the  future  they  must  come 
increasingly  from  the  urban.  To  attract  the  necessary  number  of  urban 
young  people  salary  levels  have  to  be  in  line  with  those  in  alternative 
urban  occupations. 
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Projections  of  teachers’  salaries  were  made  over  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  Other  current  expenditure  and  capital  expenditure  esti¬ 
mates  were  also  made.  It  is  expected  that  current  expenditure  on  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  three  times  the  1959  level  by  1980.  This  will  call  for  the 
contribution  of  about  5  per  cent  of  the  personal  income  of  Albertans  in 
1980  as  against  about  3  per  cent  currently.  During  the  1930’s,  Al¬ 
bertans  spent  about  6  per  cent  of  personal  income  on  education.  With 
personal  income  at  a  level  in  1980  about  double  that  of  1959,  and  far 
above  the  subsistence  levels  of  the  1930’s,  the  means  can  be  found  to 
pay  for  the  estimated  school  expenditures.  It  will  be  more  a  matter  of 
willingness  to  pay  for  education  than  a  matter  of  ability  to  do  so. 
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THE  ALBERTA  TEACHER  FORCE  IN  1957-1958— 

A  SUMMARY 

S.  A.  Lindstedt 

To  answer  in  a  factual  way,  the  question,  “What  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  Alberta  teacher  force?”,  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education  conducted  a  survey  during  the  month  of  May,  1958.  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArthur,  Research  Director  for  the  Commission,  prepared 
a  comprehensive,  55-item  questionnaire  covering  such  areas  as  present 
teaching  position,  certification,  professional  training,  background  for 
specific  subjects,  experience  and  family  statistics.  Dr.  D.  B.  Black, 
with  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  School  Principals,  the  A.T.A.  and  the 
A.S.T.A.,  and  the  teachers  themselves,  administered  the  distribution, 
collection  and  I.B.M.  processing  of  the  questionnaire.  Mr.  S.  A.  Lind¬ 
stedt  analyzed  and  tabulated  the  results  and  prepared  a  report  with 
55  tables  and  19  charts.  This  summary  deals  with  the  more  important 
items  of  information  contained  in  the  report. 

Population  Covered  by  the  Survey: 

9,428  teachers  completed  and  returned  the  questionnaire.  This  is 
99.2%  of  the  teaching  force.  An  unique  feature  of  this  survey  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  it  is  practically  a  “total  population”  survey. 

Some  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Alberta  Teacher  Force: 

(a)  What  is  the  distribution  by  sex  of  Alberta  teachers,  and  how 
does  this  distribution  vary  between  rural  and  urban  areas? 

Of  course,  women  outnumber  the  men,  70%  to  30%.  This  propor¬ 
tion  is  about  the  same  for  teachers  in  Divisions  and  Counties,  (70:30) 
as  for  teachers  in  city  school  systems,  (68:32).  Teachers  employed  by 
various  independent  school  districts,  (towns,  villages,  consolidated 
districts  not  in  Divisions  or  Counties),  had  a  higher  proportion  of 
women  (76%). 

(b)  What  is  the  marital  status  of  the  teacher  force,  and  how  does 
this  vary  between  rural  and  urban  areas? 

Among  men  teachers,  20%  are  single,  78%  are  married  and  an¬ 
other  2%  are  widowed  or  separated.  Among  women  teachers,  35%  are 
single,  56%  are  married  and  another  9%  are  widowed,  divorced  or 
separated.  Considering  the  total  teacher  force,  the  above  percentages 
produce  the  following  significant  data:  30%  are  men,  25%  are  single 
women,  39%  are  married  women  and  another  6%  are  widowed, 
divorced  or  separated  women.  Married  women  are  therefore  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  teaching  force.  Divisions  and  Counties,  particu¬ 
larly,  have  used  this  group  of  teachers  to  staff  their  schools :  45%  of 
the  teachers  here,  are  married  women,  and  another  7%  are  widowed, 
separated  or  divorced.  In  comparison,  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  city  staffs  are  30%  and  6%. 
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(c)  What  is  the  average,  (median)  age  of  teachers? 

The  median  age  for  men  teachers  is  37.5  years,  for  women  teach¬ 
ers,  39.1  years.  This  consistency  of  median  age  between  men  and 
women  is  maintained  when  each  group  is  sub-divided  by  marital  status. 
The  data  are,  (with  men  recorded  first)  for  single  teachers :  25.9  and 
27.5 ;  for  married  teachers :  40.5  and  41.5 ;  for  widowed,  separated  or 
divorced:  49.5  and  49.5  years.  For  this  reason  there  would  be  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  average  ages  of  rural  and  of  urban 
teachers. 


Professional  Preparation  and  Certification  of  Teachers: 

(a)  What  Level  of  High  School  Education  have  Alberta  Teach¬ 
ers? 

78%  have  complete  University  Matriculation;  11%  have  a  High 
School  Diploma — they  have  completed  Grade  XII  but  do  not  have  full 
University  Matriculation ;  another  11%  have  only  completed  Grade  XI. 
In  this  regard  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  sexes  with 
men  having  the  higher  level  of  education.  91%  of  men  teachers,  but 
73%  of  women  teachers  have  University  matriculation,  6%  of  the  men 
and  13%  of  the  women  have  a  High  School  Diploma,  while  3%  of  the 
men,  but  14%  of  women  teachers  have  only  a  Grade  XI  level  of  High 
School  education.  Analyzing  this  factor  a  little  further  by  considering 
the  effect  of  marital  status,  it  is  found  that  married  men  have  the 
highest  average  level  of  High  School  education,  (93%  have  University 
matriculation),  while  the  widowed,  divorced  or  separated  women 
teachers  have  the  lowest  level,  (66%  have  University  Matriculation 
and  23%  have  only  Grade  XI).  The  next  lowest  group  is  married 
women  teachers  with  70%  having  University  matriculation  and  18% 
having  only  a  Grade  XI  level. 

Because  Divisions  and  Counties  employ  proportionately  a  larger 
number  of  married  women  than  do  the  City  school  systems,  the  High 
School  level  of  education  of  Division  and  County  teachers  is  lower  than 
for  city  teachers.  The  following  tables  present  the  comparison : 

PROPORTION  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION 


Grade  XI 

Completed 

Grade  XII 
Completed 

Full  Univ. 
Matriculation 

Total 

(Across) 

Teachers  in  Div. 
or  Counties: 

14% 

13% 

73% 

100% 

Teachers  in  Cities 

6% 

7% 

87% 

100% 

Teachers  in  other 
Independent  Dist. 

12% 

11% 

77% 

100% 
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(b)  How  many  years  of  professional  and  academic  training  be¬ 
yond  High  School  do  Alberta  teachers  have? 

Years  of  training  beyond  High  School  in  Universities  or  in  Teach¬ 
er-Training  Colleges  provide  a  more  consistent  measuring  scale  than 
do  the  kinds  of  certificates,  diplomas,  degrees,  etc.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  relationship  between  kinds  of  certificates  and  years  of  training,  but 
it  is  much  easier  to  measure  the  number  of  years  of  post-High  School 
education. 

This  very  important  characteristic  was  analyzed  for  all  teachers, 
for  men  teachers,  for  women  teachers,  for  men  teachers  classified  by 
marital  status,  for  women  similarly  classified,  and  finally  for  teachers 
classified  by  the  type  of  administrative  organization  of  their  schools. 
The  following  table  presents  these  data : 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  ACADEMIC 
TRAINING,  BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ALBERTA  TEACHER  FORCE 


Less  than 
1  year 

1 

year 

2 

years 

3 

years 

4 

years 

5 

years 

6  or 
more 

Totals 

All  Teachers: 

4% 

50% 

15% 

6% 

14% 

6.5% 

4.5% 

100% 

Men  Teachers: 

2% 

20% 

14% 

10% 

27% 

16% 

11% 

100% 

Women  Teachers: 

5% 

63% 

15% 

4% 

8% 

2% 

2% 

99% 

Single  Men: 

3% 

35% 

16% 

8% 

21% 

12% 

5% 

100% 

Single  Women: 

5% 

49% 

20% 

6% 

13% 

4% 

3% 

100% 

Married  Men: 

1% 

16% 

13% 

11% 

29% 

17% 

13% 

100% 

Married  Women: 

4% 

73% 

13% 

3% 

6% 

1% 

1% 

101% 

All  Teachers  in 
Divisions  or 
Counties: 

4% 

58% 

14% 

6% 

11% 

4% 

3% 

100% 

All  Teachers  in 
Cities: 

2% 

36% 

17% 

7% 

19% 

10% 

8% 

99% 

All  Teachers  in 
Other  Independent 
School  Districts: 

5% 

60% 

12% 

5% 

11% 

4% 

3% 

100% 

Many  inferences  may  be  made  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  these 
percentages.  For  example,  54%  of  the  teacher  force  have  1  year  or  less 
of  professional  training.  In  Divisions  and  Counties  this  percentage  is 
up  to  62,  in  Cities  it  is  38%.  Analyzing  this  group  of  1  year  trained 
teachers,  it  is  found  that  12%  of  the  group  are  men,  88%  are  women. 
Married,  widowed  or  divorced  women  teachers  make  up  64%  of  this 
group. 

About  26%  of  all  teachers  have  one  or  more  University  degrees, 
with  the  B.Ed.  degree  being  the  most  plentiful.  For  men  teachers  this 
percentage  rises  to  54%,  for  women  teachers  it  is  12%. 
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Experience  and  Mobility  of  the  Teacher  Force: 

An  analysis  of  the  years  of  teaching  experience  indicates  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  various  groups  of  teachers  in 
this  regard:  Men,  with  a  median  of  11  years  experience,  resemble 
women  with  a  median  of  9.5  years  of  experience ;  Divisional  and  county 
teachers  with  a  median  of  9.3  years,  are  similar  to  city  teachers  with  a 
median  of  10.0  years. 

Comparing  median  ages  with  median  years  of  experience,  there  is 
a  suggestion  that  many  teachers  have  lapses  in  teaching  service.  Two 
of  the  items  in  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  this  factor  and  the  results 
indicate  that  56%  of  the  total  teaching  force  have  had  lapses  of  various 
numbers  of  years  with  14%  being  in  the  group  with  a  lapse  of  from 
5  to  9  years.  Marriage,  maternity  or  child-rearing  were  listed  as  the 
reasons  for  the  lapses  in  22.5%  of  the  cases ;  8.5%  of  the  teachers  listed 
“further  study”  as  the  reason  for  lapses  in  service. 

In  order  to  assess  the  mobility  of  teachers — their  movement  in 
and  out  of  the  profession,  to  other  school  districts,  etc. — they  were 
asked  what  they  were  doing  in  March  1957,  in  March  1956,  what  they 
expected  to  be  doing  in  March  1959  and  if  they  expected  to  teach  until 
retirement  age.  From  the  replies,  the  following  “mobility  chart”  was 
prepared. 

When  similar  “mobility  charts”  were  prepared  for  Divisional  and 
County  teachers  and  for  City  teachers  the  results  were  surprisingly 
alike. 
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University  Background  in  Specific  Subjects 

Junior  High  School  and  Senior  High  School  teachers  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  number  of  University  courses  taken  in  a  specific  subject,  if 
they  were  teaching  that  subject.  The  subjects  named  were  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  English,  Social  Studies,  General  Science,  Chemistry  30,  Physics  30, 
Biology  32,  French,  Physical  Education,  Home  Economics,  and  Art. 
This  part  of  the  survey  provided  some  very  interesting  data.  Here 
again,  the  figures  themselves  tell  their  own  story  much  better  than  a 
verbal  description  and  for  that  reason  the  following  tables  are  repro¬ 
duced  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  information  obtained. 

THE  PROPORTION  OF  TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  VARIOUS  AMOUNTS  OF 
UNIVERSITY  ACADEMIC  BACKGROUND  IN  9  DIFFERENT  SUBJECT  FIELDS 

(Grade  9  Teachers) 


No.  Univ. 
Courses 

1  Univ. 
Course 

2  or  3 
Courses 

4  or  more 
Courses 

Totals 

Across 

Home  Economics: 

16.5% 

5% 

25% 

53.5% 

100% 

French: 

31.5% 

21.5% 

27.5% 

19.5% 

100% 

English: 

35% 

29% 

23.5% 

12.5% 

100% 

Social  Studies: 

47% 

17.5% 

20% 

15.5% 

100% 

Mathematics: 

53% 

20% 

16.5% 

10.5% 

100% 

Physical  Education: 

55.6% 

26% 

11.6% 

6.8% 

100% 

Science: 

59% 

19% 

13% 

9% 

100% 

Art: 

65% 

22% 

7% 

6% 

100% 

The  corresponding  chart  for  Grade  XII  teachers  is  as  follows : 


English: 

8% 

19% 

37.5% 

35.5% 

100% 

Social  Studies: 

15.5% 

10% 

29.5% 

45% 

100% 

Mathematics: 

16.5% 

13.5% 

36% 

34% 

100% 

Chemistry  30: 

17.5% 

14.5% 

36.5% 

31.5% 

100% 

Home  Economics: 

18.5% 

2% 

18.5% 

61% 

100% 

Physics  30: 

20% 

10% 

30% 

40% 

100% 

French  30: 

21.5% 

14% 

40% 

24.5% 

100% 

Art  (Grade  XI): 

36.7% 

19% 

13% 

31.3% 

100% 

Biology  32: 

41.5% 

26% 

15% 

17.5% 

100% 

Physical  Ed. 

(Grade  XI): 

45.5% 

27.5% 

11.5% 

15.5% 

100% 

Other  Features  of  the  Report: 

The  report  dealt  with  a  few  main  areas  of  particular  interest,  but 
many  items  in  the  questionnaire  have  not  been  analyzed.  Frequencies 
and  per  cent  frequencies  of  replies  for  individual  items  of  the  question¬ 
naire  are  included  as  an  appendix.  There  is  here  a  great  potential 
reserve  of  raw  data  for  many  analyses  in  sundry  areas  of  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  LINDSTEDT. 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  PRACTICES  AND  STANDARDS 

IN  ALBERTA 

R.  S.  MacArthur  and  S.  Hunka1 

This  study  concentrated  in  the  main  upon  the  external  examin¬ 
ations  conducted  annually  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education, 
and  upon  comparative  standards  insofar  as  they  have  been  revealed  by 
Alberta-wide  tests.  In  its  historical  aspects  it  frequently  went  to 
original  records  of  individual  Alberta  students  of  other  days,  going 
back  as  far  as  1906,  while  in  its  other  aspects  it  drew  heavily  from 
published  studies  made  by  other  persons,  and  from  unpublished  data 
made  freely  available  by  Department  of  Education  officials. 


Marking  and  Scaling  Practices 

Originally  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  Department  in 
each  of  Grades  VIII  to  XII  inclusive.  By  1919  however,  forty  years  ago, 
some  Grade  IX  pupils  could  be  “recommended”  to  Grade  X  without 
writing  departmental  examinations;  at  various  periods  thereafter 
some  or  all  pupils  in  Grades  VIII,  IX,  X,  and/or  XI  could  be  thus 
“recommended”  to  the  next  grade  by  their  teachers.  Today  depart¬ 
mental  examinations  are  conducted  in  Grade  IX  and  Grade  XII. 

From  1906,  three  main  methods  of  awarding  marks  and  determin¬ 
ing  passes  in  Grade  XII  departmental  examinations  (senior  matricula¬ 
tion  level)  may  be  identified.  Under  the  aggregate  system,  1906  to 
1925,  the  student  had  to  obtain  a  pass-mark  on  each  subject  (usually 
34  per  cent  of  the  possible  raw  score),  and  a  pass-mark  on  his  aggre¬ 
gate  score  (usually  50  per  cent  of  the  possible  aggregate).  Under  the 
unit  system,  1926  to  1939,  the  student  had  to  obtain  a  pass-mark  in 
each  subject  (usually  50  per  cent  of  the  possible  raw  score) .  However, 
examination  of  original  student  records  shows  that  since  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Province  these  regulations  were  not  strictly  enforced: 
sometimes  individual  students  were  given  bonuses  in  single  subjects 
or  in  aggregate  or  in  both,  sometimes  all  students  writing  a  subject 
were  given  bonuses,  and  sometimes  students  failing  a  subject  were 
given  an  overall  pass.  Marking  was  done  on  a  system  of  “examiner 
standards”,  i.e.  the  mark  awarded  a  candidate  on  an  examination  in 
any  subject  in  any  year  was  relative  primarily  to  the  standard  set  by 
the  examiner  for  that  subject  in  that  year. 

Under  the  credit  system,  1940  to  the  present,  the  student  had  to 
obtain  a  pass-mark  on  each  subject  (rank  in  the  top  60  per  cent  of 
candidates  writing  the  subject),  and  a  pass-mark  on  his  average  over 
the  subjects  (rank  in  the  top  37  per  cent  of  candidates  writing). 
Marking  and  scaling  are  done  on  a  system  of  “examinee  standards”, 
i.e.  the  mark  awarded  a  candidate  on  an  examination  in  any  subject 
in  any  year  is  relative  primarily  to  the  standard  set  by  other  exam¬ 
inees  writing  that  subject  that  year. 


'Mr.  Hunka  assisted  in  gathering  data  for  this  study,  but  not  in  interpretation 
of  the  data. 
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A  detailed  comparison  was  made  of  failure  rates  and  pass-marks 
at  senior  matriculation  level  in  selected  subjects  marked  under  the 
three  methods  of  awarding  marks,  for  selected  years  from  1906  to 
1957.  A  major  criticism  of  the  system  of  examiner  standards  is  that 
failure  rates  and  standards  fluctuated  markedly  even  over  adjacent 
years.  The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  Grade  X  Survey,  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  studies  in  which  the  same  test  has  been  admin¬ 
istered  in  adjacent  years,  suggest  that  ordinarily  student  achievement, 
on  a  province-wide  basis,  remains  remarkably  constant  from  one  year 
to  the  next  adjacent  year.  Another  major  criticism  of  the  system  of 
examiner  standards  is  that  failure  rates  and  standards  have  varied 
considerably  from  one  subject  to  another. 

A  major  criticism  of  the  system  of  examinee  standards  is  that  the 
standards  required  for  a  pass  could  vary  considerably  over  a  period 
of  several  years  if  the  achievement  level  of  the  candidates  varied  over 
those  years.  This  latter  criticism  could  be  met  through  “quality-con¬ 
trol”  testing,  which  is  essentially  the  periodic  administration  of  the 
same  tests  to  a  sample  of  students,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  changes  if  any  in  student  achievement  are  occurring  over 
a  period  of  years ;  appropriate  adjustments  in  failure  rates  can  then  be 
made  accordingly. 

It  is  concluded  that  since  the  system  of  examinee  standards  is 
more  likely  to  maintain  consistent  standards  from  one  year  to  the  next 
and  from  one  subject  to  another,  the  system  of  examinee  standards 
should  continue  to  be  used  in  marking  and  scaling  the  customary  ex¬ 
ternal  examinations  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  It  is 
further  concluded  that  a  definitely  organized  program  of  quality- 
control  testing  should  be  incorporated  into  the  procedures  for  external 
examination  of  Alberta  pupils. 

Form  and  Quality  of  Examinations 

A  study  of  old  examination  papers  indicates  that  through  the 
years  Alberta  departmental  examinations  have  contained  variations 
of  both  “essay-type”  and  “objectively-scored”  questions,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  former  in  earlier  years,  and  upon  the  latter  in  recent  years. 
Both  types  of  questions  have  their  place  in  assisting  to  meet  the 
criteria  of  validity,  reliability,  and  practicality,  which  any  examination 
should  meet.  It  is  concluded  that  continuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
improve  the  technical  quality  of  Grades  IX  and  XII  examinations, 
and  specific  suggestions  in  this  connection  are  offered. 

External  and  Internal  Examinations 

Failure  rates  (failure  being  defined  as  attainment  of  less  than  B 
standing)  are  at  present  about  30  per  cent  for  Grade  IX,  23  per  cent 
for  Grades  X  and  XI,  and  40  per  cent  for  Grade  XII.  After  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  implications  of  external  and  internal  examinations  the 
study  concludes : 

(a)  That  until  more  effective  means  of  evaluation  and  prediction 
are  found  and  proven,  the  Department  should  continue  its  examin¬ 
ations  in  Grades  IX  and  XII  as  presently  organized. 
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(b)  That  standardized  tests  of  achievement  and  scholastic  apti¬ 
tude  valid  for  Alberta  curricula,  having  Alberta  norms,  and  covering 
all  grade  levels,  should  be  developed  immediately. 

(c)  That  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  educational 
measurement  and  evaluation  in  teacher  programs,  for  all  teachers-in- 
training. 

(d)  That  teachers  competent  to  act  as  local  consultants  in  edu¬ 
cational  measurement  should  be  appointed  to  strategic  locations  in  the 
various  school  systems. 

(e)  That  more  extended  use  of  external  examinations  should  be 
made  within  school  systems,  but  on  a  sufficiently  small  scale  that  the 
teachers  concerned  can  play  an  integral  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
external  examination  program. 

(f)  That  conclusions  (a)  to  (e)  above,  taken  together,  and  along 
with  the  institution  of  a  quality-control  testing  program,  represent  a 
desirable  alternative  to  any  extension  of  provincial  departmental  final 
examinations  beyond  the  present  Grade  IX  and  Grade  XII  exam¬ 
inations. 

(g)  That  the  implications  of  the  use  of  external  examinations  for 
entry  to  various  types  of  post-secondary  education,  but  not  for  grad¬ 
uation  from  junior  or  senior  high  school,  should  be  fully  explored 
during  the  next  few  years. 


Comparative  Standards:  Then  and  Now,  Here  and  There 

This  section  of  the  study  sought  test-based  evidence  of  an  Alberta¬ 
wide  nature  concerning  the  standards  achieved  by  present-day  Alberta 
pupils,  relative  to  Alberta  pupils  of  other  days  and  to  present-day 
pupils  elsewhere.  Its  main  conclusions  were  these : 

(a)  Apoplectic  debate  notwithstanding,  sound  test-based  evid¬ 
ence  with  respect  to  the  school  achievement  of  Alberta  pupils  of  today 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Alberta  pupils  of  a  score  or  more  years  ago 
is  practicallv  non-existent.  The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  Gr^de  X 
Survey  (1943  to  1948),  and  a  Department  of  Education  Grade  VI 
Survey  (1947  to  1953),  have  shown  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
consistency  in  the  average  achievement  of  Alberta  pupils  of  these 
grades  in  basic  subjects,  over  relatively  short  periods  of  five  or  six 
years.  The  dearth  of  evidence  concerning  this  question  underlines  the 
need  for  a  definitely  organized  province-wide  quality-control  testing 
program. 

(b)  Province-wide  testing  programs  conducted  under  the  Alberta 
Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Research  and  employing  widely- 
used  American  standardized  tests  indicate  that  Alberta  pupils  in  the 
elementary  school  usually  achieve  well  in  advance  of  the  American 
norms  in  Reading,  Language  and  Spelling.  In  Arithmetic  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Alberta  pupils  in  these  grades  is  about  on  a  level  with  the 
American  norms. 
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(c)  Similar  testing  programs  for  the  junior  high  school  suggest 
that  the  advantage  held  by  Alberta  pupils  over  the  American  norms 
decreases  in  Reading  and  Language,  but  is  maintained  in  Spelling.  In 
Arithmetic  Alberta  pupils  of  these  grades  continue  to  achieve  at  the 
level  of  American  norms. 

(d)  On  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  the  Alberta  Grade  XII  students  who  entered  the  University 
of  Alberta  in  1956  are  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  Ontario 
Grade  XIII  students  who  entered  universities  at  the  senior  matricula¬ 
tion  level  in  the  same  year.  Both  Canadian  groups  scored  at  about  the 
level  of  the  American  norms  in  verbal  aptitude,  but  were  decidedly 
superior  to  the  American  norms  in  mathematical  aptitude. 

(e)  Matriculation  at  the  University  of  Alberta  is  at  the  same 
level  as  matriculation  based  on  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
subject  tests  generally  in  the  United  States.  However,  Grade  XII  ap¬ 
plicants  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Alberta  score  significantly 
above  the  American  norms  in  Intermediate  Mathematics,  and  sig¬ 
nificantly  below  the  American  norms  in  Physics  and  French. 

(f)  A  study  of  the  acceptability  of  Alberta  matriculants  in  other 
Canadian  universities  was  made  through  examination  of  the  complete 
files  of  persons  submitting  briefs  to  the  Commission  on  this  matter, 
and  through  questionnaires  (99  per  cent  return)  requesting  of  Alberta 
secondary  school  principals  specific  details  about  individual  cases 
bearing  on  the  matter.  A  parallel  study  of  the  acceptability  of  senior 
matriculants  from  other  provinces  at  the  University  of  Alberta  was 
made  through  a  comprehensive  report  submitted,  at  the  Commission’s 
request,  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  The 
studies  indicated  that  in  general  the  academic  standard  of  matricu¬ 
lation  obtained  in  the  schools  of  Alberta  is  as  high  as  senior  matricula¬ 
tion  obtained  in  the  schools  of  any  province  in  Canada,  excluding  the 
two  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  which  require  Grade 
XIII  or  equivalent  for  senior  matriculation.  Students  who  obtain  their 
matriculation  in  the  schools  of  one  province  may  in  some  instances 
experience  difficulty  in  having  that  matriculation  completely  accepted 
by  a  university  in  another  province,  be  it  the  University  of  Alberta 
or  some  other  university,  unless  the  high  school  program  of  the  student 
has  been  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  matriculation  requirements  of 
that  particular  university. 
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PUPIL  PERSONNEL  IN  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS — 

A  REVIEW  OF  STUDIES  COMPLETED  TO  1958 

R.  S.  MacArthur  and  J.  G.  Patterson 

This  study  sought  to  present  factual  information  concerning  the 
kinds  of  pupils  now  enrolled  in  Alberta  schools  (with  emphasis  on  the 
secondary  schools),  the  kinds  of  pupils  withdrawing  from  those 
schools,  and  means  of  predicting  success  of  pupils  in  those  schools.  The 
report  attempted  to  organize  and  interpret  selected  studies  completed 
up  to  1958  by  other  persons,  and  closely  relevant  to  the  Alberta  situa¬ 
tion. 


An  Overview  of  Pupil  Enrolments 

As  of  June  1,  1957,  there  were  234,397  pupils  enrolled  in  Grade  I 
to  XII  of  Alberta  public  and  separate  schools.  Grade  I  enrolment  ac¬ 
counted  for  11.7  per  cent  of  these  pupils;  for  each  succeeding  grade 
there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  percentage  of  total  enrolment,  with  7.3 
per  cent  of  the  school  population  being  in  Grade  IX,  5.4  per  cent  in 
Grade  X,  4.1  percent  in  Grade  XI,  and  3.3  per  cent  in  Grade  XII.  The 
median  age  of  Grade  IX  pupils  at  that  date  was  15.35  years,  while  the 
median  age  of  Grade  XII  pupils  was  18.29  years. 

Of  the  total  of  239,050  pupils  (including  4,653  or  2  per  cent  in 
private  schools),  47  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  school  divisions  and 
counties,  42  per  cent  were  in  non-divisional  districts  (including  cities 
and  towns  but  excluding  Roman  Catholic  separate),  and  9  per  cent 
were  in  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools. 

In  the  school  year  1957-58,  13  per  cent  of  the  Grade  X,  XI,  and 
XII  pupils  were  enrolled  in  schools  having  less  than  one  teacher  per 
high  school  grade  taught,  23  per  cent  were  in  standard  instruction  time 
high  schools  of  enrolment  under  100,  15  per  cent  were  in  high  schools 
of  100  to  200  pupils,  20  per  cent  were  in  high  schools  of  200  to  600 
pupils,  and  28  per  cent  were  in  the  nine  composite  high  schools  each 
having  enrolment  over  600. 

For  1956-57  the  four  main  types  of  senior  high  school  program, 
academic,  commercial,  technical,  and  general,  enrolled  respectively  38 
per  cent,  9  percent,  12  per  cent,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  Grade  X  pupils, 
23  per  cent,  8  per  cent,  1  percent,  and  68  per  cent  of  the  Grade  XI 
pupils  and  16  per  cent,  3  per  cent,  7  percent,  and  74  per  cent  of  the 
Grade  XII  pupils. 

Although  in  1957  there  were  102  subjects  in  which  senior  high 
school  students  were  enrolled,  in  only  31  of  these  subjects  were  the 
total  provincial  enrolments  more  than  2,000,  with  by  far  the  heaviest 
enrolments  being  in  the  traditional  academic  subjects  of  Literature, 
Language,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Mathematics,  and  French. 

For  a  stratified  random  sample  of  one  thousand  Grade  IX  pupils 
of  1950,  the  mean  Intelligence  Quotient  (Henmon-Nelson)  was  105.2, 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  12.4.  Though  scholastic  aptitude  tests 
have  been  administered  from  time  to  time  to  province-wide  samples  of 
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senior  high  school  students,  the  tests  used  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
calculation  of  Intelligence  Quotient. 

In  each  grade  from  I  to  XII,  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  are 
overage  for  their  grade  is  much  greater  than  the  percentage  of  pupils 
who  are  underage  (e.g.  in  the  junior  high  schools,  in  1957,  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  overage,  and  about  2  per  cent  were  under¬ 
age).  In  1956-57  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  (Grades 
I  to  XII)  was  28.5. 


Pupil  Retention  and  Drop-Out 

The  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  age-group  5  to  14  years 
in  school  is  about  the  same  for  Alberta  as  for  Canada  as  a  whole ;  the 
percentage  of  the  population  in  the  age-group  15  to  19  years  in  school 
is  higher  for  Alberta  (50  per  cent)  than  for  anv  other  Canadian  prov¬ 
ince,  excepting  British  Columbia  (1951  census  data). 

At  present  (Grade  I  classes  of  June,  1945  and  June,  1946)  about 
72  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  an  original  Grade  I  class  reach  the  end  of 
Grade  IX,  about  41  per  cent  reach  the  end  of  Grade  XII,  about  23  per 
cent  gain  a  High  School  Diploma,  about  9  per  cent  gain  matriculation, 
about  6  per  cent  enter  degree  programs  in  the  University  of  Alberta, 
and  about  4  per  cent  enter  degree  programs  in  the  University  of 
Alberta  immediately  upon  gaining  matriculation.  (NOTE:  To  obtain 
accurate  estimates  of  drop-out  rates  at  the  various  grade  levels,  short 
of  directly  following  samples  of  individual  pupils,  is  difficult;  the 
method  of  arriving  at  the  foregoing  estimates  assumes  that  the  effects 
of  immigration  are  counterbalanced  by  the  effects  of  emigration  and 
death,  and  that  the  rates  of  retardation  and  acceleration  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  grade  are  constant  over  a  period  of  years.) 

A  substantial  proportion  of  Alberta  drop-outs  is  composed  of 
pupils  of  high  mental  ability.  One  study  showed  that  of  those  pupils  of 
Intelligence  Quotients  of  115  or  more  as  measured  in  Grade  IX  in 
1950,  only  three-quarters  entered  Grade  XII,  and  only  one-third  gained 
matriculation.  Another  study  indicated  that  of  those  Grade  XII  stu¬ 
dents  who  scored  above  the  75th  percentile  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests, 
less  than  30  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Alberta  the 
following  year. 

The  major  factors  positively  associated  with  drop-out  are  over¬ 
ageness,  male  sex,  low  achievement,  low  mental  ability,  and  low  socio¬ 
economic  status.  The  average  age  of  drop-outs  is  more  than  a  year 
greater  than  the  average  age  of  all  pupils  for  a  particular  grade. 
Fewer  boys  than  girls  are  enrolled  in  Grades  IX,  X,  and  XI,  with  more 
boys  than  girls  in  Grade  XII ;  the  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  various 
forms  of  post-school  education  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  girls  so  enrolled.  One  study  showed  that  only  2  per  cent  of  Grade 
IX  C  pupils  graduated  from  Grade  XII,  while  two-thirds  of  Grade  IX 
A  pupils  graduated.  Of  the  pupils  entering  Grade  XII,  about  30  per 
cent  are  in  the  lower  half  of  their  Grade  IX  class  with  respect  to  mental 
ability,  while  70  per  cent  are  in  the  upper  half.  Drop-outs  include  more 
pupils  whose  fathers  are  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  workers  than  does 
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the  group  who  graduate  from  high  school.  Pupils  who  participate  in 
extra-curricular  activities  tend  to  remain  in  school  longer  than  others. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  a  directly  negative  attitude  of  parents  and 
others  toward  continued  education  is  an  important  factor  associated 
with  drop-out ;  it  may  be  that  a  somewhat  indifferent  attitude  toward 
education  on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  does  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  retention  of  pupils  in  school. 

Of  the  reasons  given  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  for  drop-out 
from  secondary  school,  reasons  relating  to  the  school  are  far  the  most 
important,  with  economic  reasons  coming  next.  Of  the  reasons  given 
by  capable  students  for  not  attending  university,  plans  for  some  other 
form  of  further  education  are  mentioned  most  frequently;  lack  of 
money  is  the  second  most  frequent  reason  given. 

Predicting  Success  in  School  and  University  Examinations 

Prediction  of  success  on  any  criterion  is  affected  by  the  reliability 
of  the  predictor  and  of  the  criterion,  the  validity  of  the  criterion,  and 
the  range  of  talent  in  the  group  studied.  The  value  of  a  predictor  may 
change  with  use. 

In  the  studies  reviewed,  the  marks  obtained  in  the  Grade  IX 
departmental  examinations  were  the  best  single  predictor,  obtained 
at  the  Grade  IX  level,  of  success  in  Grade  XII  departmental  exam¬ 
inations.  Correlation  coefficients  were  usually  of  the  order  of  0.5  to 
0.6.  Correlation  coefficients  of  this  order  can  be  very  useful  if  the 
relationship  between  predictor  and  criterion  is  expressed  in  the  form 
of  an  “expectancy  table”,  establishing  a  minimum  critical  score. 

With  coefficients  of  this  order,  however,  the  minimum  critical- 
score  must  be  set  so  low,  in  order  not  to  reject  a  large  proportion  of 
students  who  would  later  pass,  that  a  large  proportion  of  students 
who  will  later  fail  must  be  accepted.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  re¬ 
viewed  (mainly  from  certain  composite  high  schools)  it  appears  that 
a  minimum  score  of  B  on  the  Grade  IX  examinations,  for  entry  into 
the  matriculation  program  in  Grade  X,  would  reject  very  few  students 
who  could  later  obtain  matriculation,  but  would  accept  a  good  number 
of  students  who  would  later  fail  to  obtain  matriculation. 

The  relative  class  standing  of  a  Grade  IX  student  within  his  own 
school,  on  the  basis  of  his  achievement  in  that  school  during  his  Grade 
IX  year,  is  also  useful  as  a  predictor  of  matriculation  success,  as  are 
mental  ability  tests.  Very  few  pupils  of  Intelligence  Quotients  below 
105  (Henmon-Nelson,  measured  by  Grade  IX  General  Tests)  succeed 
in  obtaining  matriculation. 

The  studies  reviewed  suggest  that  a  combination  of  measures  of 
achievement,  mental  ability,  and  one  or  two  other  attributes  (not  yet 
determined)  would  provide  the  best  predictors  of  success  in  matricula¬ 
tion  and  first-year  university  examinations. 

In  the  studies  reviewed,  the  best  predictors,  obtained  at  the  Grade 
XII  level,  of  first-year  university  average  are  the  regular  Grade  XII 
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final  examinations  (r’s  of  the  order  of  0.4  to  0.5),  followed  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  achievement  tests  (r’s  of  the  order  of 
0.3  to  0.4) ,  and  then  by  scholastic  aptitude  tests  (r’s  of  the  order  of  0.2 
to  0.3).  There  is  evidence  that  differential  prognosis  of  university 
success  would  improve  prediction ;  thus,  the  Grade  XII  mathematics- 
science  average  predicts  university  engineering  marks  better  than  does 
the  overall  Grade  XII  average. 

Grade  IX  average  and  Grade  XII  average  predict  first-year  uni¬ 
versity  average  about  as  well  as  first-year  university  average  predicts 
final-year  university  average. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AS  VIEWED  BY  SELECTED  ALBERTA 

MANUFACTURERS 

H.  J.  Uhlman 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  program  at 
any  level  is  the  degree  to  which  the  products  of  the  school  and  other 
educational  institutions  are  able  to  meet  the  day  to  day  needs  and  long 
term  job  requirements  of  industry.  A  complete  evaluation  is  a  difficult 
and  time  consuming  process,  if  one  considers  the  educational  needs  of 
all  industries  at  each  level  of  employment.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  secure  information  from  selected  Alberta  manufacturers  rel¬ 
ative  to  their  present  and  future  employment  needs  and  thereby  to 
establish  certain  implications  for  future  educational  developments  in 
Alberta. 

Method 

Because  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  size  and  in  the  organization 
of  manufacturing  plants  in  Alberta,  and  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
information  desired,  an  on-the-scene  investigation,  guided  by  a  flexible 
interview  schedule,  was  adopted.  This,  while  seriously  limiting  the  size 
of  the  sample,  had  the  advantage  of  ready  adjustment  to  the  size  of 
the  enterprise,  and  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  secure  information 
on  problems  peculiar  to  individual  employers. 

The  Instrument 

The  interview  schedule  covered  five  broad  areas,  namely : 

1.  the  labor  force — supply  and  demand; 

2.  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  school  product; 

3.  the  effects  of  automation  on  the  labor  force; 

4.  the  future  educational  needs  of  the  manufacturing  industry; 

5.  the  responsibility  of  industry  for  educational  training. 

The  Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  forty-four  manufacturing  establishments, 
large  and  small,  drawn  from  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Medicine 
Hat,  and  from  areas  adjacent  to  these  centres. 

Twelve  broad  classifications  were  represented,  as  follows: 

1.  petroleum,  plastics,  and  chemical  products  (9); 

2.  dairy  products  (2); 

3.  flour  milling  (2); 

4.  steel  and  steel  products  (5); 

5.  printing  and  publishing  (2); 

6.  transportation  equipment  (2); 

7.  non-metallic  minerals  (4); 

8.  textiles  (6); 

9.  wood  products  (3); 

10.  food  processing  and  beverages  (4); 

11.  bakeries  (2); 

12.  furniture  and  bedding  (3). 
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Consideration  was  given  to  the  size  of  the  labor  force  in  particu¬ 
lar  plants  when  making  selections  within  the  twelve  groups.  The 
range  was  from  a  low  of  eleven  to  a  high  of  1,055  employees. 

The  Interview 

Interviews  were  conducted  during  the  period  July  28  to  August  22, 
1958.  On-the-scene  interviews  made  it  possible  for  the  personnel  man¬ 
ager  or  his  representative  to  draw  freely  upon  company  records.  The 
time  required  for  the  interviews  ranged  from  a  half-hour  to  one  and 
one-half  hours,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  years  of 
operation,  and  the  extent  of  available  information.  All  but  three  of  the 
forty-four  manufacturers  included  in  the  sample  were  interviewed. 


Tabulation  of  Data 

Brief  notes  containing  statistical  information  were  analyzed  at 
the  end  of  each  day.  Data  were  tabulated  on  each  information  area. 
Particular  attention  was  given  information  provided  by  a  majority  of 
interviewees,  but  minority  opinions  and  views  which  appeared  to  have 
some  significance  were  not  disregarded. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Information  received  from  interviewees  can  be  summarized  under 
several  broad  headings. 

A.  Present  and  Future  Employment  Needs: 

1.  a  doubling  in  the  number  of  employees  during  the  past  decade,  but  with 
a  recent  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase,  due  in  part  to  a  general  levelling  off 
in  economic  conditions; 

2.  an  anticipated  increase  of  roughly  85  per  cent  in  the  labor  force  in  the 
next  decade,  with  heavy  demands  for  highly  skilled  workers; 

3.  a  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  junior  and  senior  management 
personnel  as  operations  increase  in  scope  and  employers  improve  their  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  programs; 

4.  a  generally  felt  need  for  increases  in  the  number  of  tradesmen,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  professional  people  so  as  to  make  possible  more  effective  personnel 
selection  procedures; 

5.  an  increasing  need  for  workers  with  one  or  more  years  of  technical 
training  to  fill  job  openings  which  have  little  appeal  to  university  graduates. 

B.  Educational  Information: 

1.  a  general  upward  trend  in  years  of  schooling  for  unskilled  workers 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  growing  numbers  of  young  people  stay  on  in  school 
for  more  years  and  a  sharp  upward  trend  in  the  numbers  of  reasonably  well 
educated  immigrants  who  have  recently  joined  the  labor  force; 

2.  a  generally  felt  need  for  more  young  people  with  ten  or  more  years  of 
schooling  as  job  holders  at  the  lower  levels  of  employment  to  provide  candidates 
for  positions  of  increasing  responsibility  in  future  years; 

3.  diminishing  opportunities  for  workers  with  only  seven  or  eight  years 
of  schooling  to  advance  on  the  job  because  of  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
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responsibilities  involved,  particularly  in  relation  to  correspondence,  records,  and 
reports; 

4.  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  “self-made”  persons  moving  into 
junior  and  senior  management; 

5.  an  urgent  need  for  more  years  of  schooling  for  skilled  employees  in  the 
growing  number  of  jobs  calling  for  mental  as  well  as  manual  skills. 

C.  The  Quality  of  Education : 

1.  an  observable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  of  young  em¬ 
ployees  during  the  past  two  years,  doubtlessly  due  to  an  increase  in  workers 
relative  to  demand  with  a  consequent  tightening  up  in  selection  procedures; 

2.  a  grave  concern  for  weaknesses  in  the  basic  academic  skills — spelling, 
grammar,  punctuation,  composition,  and  letter  writing — at  all  levels  of  education, 
but  particularly  at  the  high  school  level; 

3.  a  conviction  that  general  proficiency  in  academic  subjects  is  a  prere¬ 
quisite  to  successful  apprenticeship  training; 

4.  a  definite  preference  for  an  increase  in  academic  training  at  all  levels, 
with  provision  for  practical  training  in  a  job  centred  situation; 

5.  in  other  than  exceptional  cases,  a  direct  relationship  is  observed  between 
job  held  and  years  of  schooling; 

6.  a  greater  facility  in  number  skills  by  immigrants,  in  spite  of  language 
problems,  than  by  recent  products  of  our  school  system. 

D.  Worker  Attitudes : 

1.  a  general  indifference  to  the  quality  of  service  rendered  and  a  growing 
desire  to  get  “more  and  more  for  doing  less  and  less”  since  the  close  of  World 
War  n,  an  attitude  peculiar  not  only  to  recent  school  leavers; 

2.  a  considerable  improvement  in  attitudes  and  work  habits  during  a  recent 
levelling  off  in  economic  activity; 

3.  no  observable  differences  in  work  habits  resulting  from  “type”  of  school 
training; 

4.  too  much  emphasis  placed  on  the  diploma  by  university  graduates  as 
evidenced  by  their  unwillingness  to  accept  employment  at  a  level  that  would 
make  practical  job  efficiency  possible; 

5.  no  observable  relationship  between  work  attitudes  and  years  of  schooling, 
but  a  definite  relationship  between  job  effectiveness  and  years  of  schooling; 

6.  a  more  conscientious  effort  and  greater  dependability  on  the  job  by 
workers  from  farm  homes,  but  more  initiative  and  better  social  adjustment 
evidenced  by  urban  employees. 

E.  Effects  of  Automation  on  the  Labor  Force : 

1.  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  employees  in  relation  to  total 
output,  but  not  an  actual  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  at  any 
level  except  unskilled  labor; 

2.  a  pressing  need  for  technicians,  skilled  maintenance  personnel,  and 
supervisory  staffs; 

3.  a  lessening  demand  for  artisans  with  general  skills  and  an  increasing 
demand  for  persons  skilled  in  a  particular  process  of  machine  operation; 

4.  an  increasing  need  for  progressive  and  well-trained  management  per¬ 
sonnel  as  manufacturing  plants  in  Alberta  grow  in  size  and  in  degree  of 
automation; 
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5.  an  increasing  need  for  off-the-job  interests  and  hobbies  to  counteract 
job  monotony; 

6.  a  need  for  school  products  who  possess  a  sufficient  breadth  of  interests 
to  adjust  to  routine  jobs,  and  with  the  mental  alertness  and  initiative  necessary 
for  the  mastery  of  job  “know  how”; 

7.  a  growing  urgency  to  capitalize  on  pupil  abilities  and  interests  in  our 
schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  in  an  age  of  machines. 


F.  Employers’  Views  on  Technical  and  Trades  Training: 

1.  a  conviction  that,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  school  training,  many  of  the 
required  technical  skills  must  be  learned  on  the  job  and  through  post-school 
courses  of  instruction; 

2.  a  fear  that  too  many  intellectually  able  pupils  close  doors  for  future 
advancement  through  an  unwise  selection  of  non-academic  courses  in  high  school 
with  consequent  gaps  in  scholastic  training; 

3.  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  range  of  prac¬ 
tical  courses  being  offered  in  Alberta’s  schools; 

4.  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  training  provided  at 
the  Calgary  Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  unanimous  recommendation  for  a 
further  extension  of  such  facilities  in  other  centres  in  Alberta; 

5.  a  need  for  a  wider  variety  in  course  offerings  under  the  Alberta 
Apprenticeship  Program; 

6.  an  expansion  of  University  facilities  to  provide  degree  courses  which 
incorporate  one  or  more  years  of  skilled  technical  training  received  at  other 
institutions  of  learning; 

7.  the  need  for  the  more  extensive  use  of  university  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  evening  and  short-term  courses  in  technical  pursuits. 


G.  The  Responsibility  of  Industry  in  Education : 

1.  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  some  employers  that  industry  has  a  definite 
responsibility  in  general  education,  and  a  feeling  by  others  that,  while  industry 
is  under  no  obligation,  it  is  desirable  that  more  be  done  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  need  for  education  and  the  cost  of  education; 

2.  a  need  for  greater  dissemination  of  information  on  what  is  now  being 
done  in  the  way  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  bursaries  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  such  programs; 

3.  the  need  for  more  bursaries  at  the  high  school  level  as  a  means  of 
insuring  an  opportunity  for  small  manufacturers  to  participate  in  a  modest  way 
according  to  their  means; 

4.  a  general  feeling  that  government  at  all  levels  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  financing  of  all  education  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 


H.  Employers’  Views  on  In-Service  Training: 

I.  support  in  general  for  the  idea  of  a  year  in  industry  at  the  conclusion 
of  high  school,  but  the  fear  that  too  few  young  people  would  continue  their 
education  later; 

2.  acceptance  of  the  value  of  summer  on-the-job  training  and  a  willingness 
to  provide  all  possible  opportunities  to  high  school  and  university  students; 

3.  a  favorable  atmosphere  toward  day  release  for  off-the-job  training,  but 
an  awareness  of  the  many  practical  problems  involved; 
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4.  a  growing  willingness  to  participate  in  programs  of  job  release  for  short 
courses  with  company  participation  in  the  costs  involved; 

5.  a  general  enthusiasm  for  an  extension  of  vocational  courses  during  off 
hours  as  a  valuable  supplement  to  on-the-job  training; 

6.  acceptance  of  the  need  for  better  organized  courses  of  training  on  the 

job. 


I.  Cooperation  Between  Industry  and  Education : 

1.  support  for  plant  visitation  by  supervised  groups  of  students  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  class  projects  or  with  guidance  activities  at  junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels; 

2.  interaction  between  the  school  guidance  staffs  and  personnel  selection 
staffs  in  industry  is  highly  desirable; 

3.  a  need  for  further  development  in  visual  aids  and  other  illustrative 
materials  to  supplement  career  day  lectures  by  persons  from  industry; 

4.  a  strong  realization  of  the  need  for  greater  participation  by  employers 
in  educational  activities,  including  school  board  membership. 


Conclusion 

This  report  is  based  upon  information  contributed  by  forty-one 
manufacturers  in  Alberta,  and  is,  to  a  degree,  indicative  of  the  views 
of  employers  relative  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  manufacturing 
industry.  As  such,  its  implications  for  education  apply  only  generally 
to  the  broader  field  of  business  and  industry. 
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31st  October,  1959 


Mr.  Chairman: 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  regret  that  I  found  myself 
unable  to  concur  in  much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Majority  Report. 
Whilst  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  fine  personal  relations  which  I 
have  enjoyed  and  felt  towards  my  dedicated  and  hard  working  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  Royal  Commission,  my  own  findings  bring  me  to  a 
point  of  divergence  from  those  of  the  majority  members. 

In  education,  I  am  what  is  known  as  a  non-professional,  although 
as  a  parent  I  have  maintained  a  continued  and  keen  interest  in  the 
Alberta  scene.  As  a  taxpayer,  I  can  be  excused  for  a  careful  glance 
at  educational  costs  in  any  newly  recommended  trends,  and  as  a 
member  of  my  profession  it  perhaps  is  characteristic  that  I  should 
consider  invasions  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  something  to 
be  viewed  critically. 

As  a  non-professional  educator,  I  lay  claim  to  no  more  considera¬ 
tion  for  this,  my  dissent,  except  insofar  as  I  have  attempted  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  underlying  philosophies  of  education  and  to  state  where¬ 
in  I  conceive  that  the  present  educational  pattern  in  Alberta  has 
departed  from  what  parents,  who  have  appeared  before  us,  would 
wish  that  pattern  to  be,  if  they  but  knew  how  to  determine  the 
pattern  which  would  produce  the  results  which  they  desire. 

As  a  taxpayer,  I  would  concur  in  what  I  believe  is  the  feeling  of 
each  one  of  my  colleagues,  that  insofar  as  Alberta’s  children  are 
concerned,  the  cost  of  educating  them  should  be  no  object,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  examine  in  great  detail  the  whole  system 
and  the  recommendations  in  the  light  of  probable  costs  in  order  to 
see  if  we  are  getting  our  money’s  worth. 

As  a  parent,  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  the  present  system 
of  education  as  envisaged  in  the  minds  of  educators  is  sufficiently 
ideal  or  model  to  allay  parents’  anxiety  over  the  danger  of  the  school 
supplanting  the  parent  in  its  role  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  child. 

As  a  citizen  in  a  country  with  a  democratic  or  pluralistic  law  and 
tradition,  I  cannot  underscore  too  strongly  my  feeling  that  in  unity 
of  purpose  there  is  strength,  but  in  uniting  by  force  the  means  by 
which  the  purpose  is  to  be  achieved,  there  is  weakness  and  regimenta¬ 
tion  —  the  very  antithesis  of  what  our  society  is  or  should  become. 
Now  the  minutiae  of  a  school  system  or  systems  may  be  beyond  the 
grasp  of  a  non-professional,  but  the  democratic  answer  has  always 
been  to  ensure  the  existence  of  more  than  one,  or  to  preserve  the 
right  of  existence  to  competing  ideologies.  I  have  become  convinced 
that  such  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time  and  that  still  less  will 
it  be  unless  our  system  of  education  grows  up  in  the  democratic 
tradition  so  well  expressed  by  Professor  R.  M.  Maclver  in  his  work 
“The  Web  of  Government”:- 

One  of  the  major  conditions  that  make  possible  “The  Goal  of  Democracy” 
is  the  remarkable  differentiation  and  proliferation  of  groups  —  not  economic 
alone,  but  religious,  cultural,  ethnic,  and  so  forth  —  in  all  the  kinds  of 
combination  and  variation  that  characterize  modern  large  scale  society. 
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In  the  extensive  hearings  held  throughout  Alberta  in  which  briefs 
from  interested  parties  were  presented  to  the  Commission,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  general  unease  concerning  education  throughout 
the  Western  World  generally  was  present  everywhere  in  our  Province. 
Alberta  had  been  the  first  province  to  abolish  normal  schools  as  such 
and  to  place  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  university; 
Alberta  had  been  the  first  province  to  introduce  the  enterprise 
system. 

Alberta  had  been  the  first  province  to  introduce  an  extensive 
program  of  guidance  and,  in  the  organization  of  schools,  was  the  first 
province  to  introduce  the  large  administrative  unit.  In  other  fields 
such  as  curriculum  and  courses  of  study,  and  I  believe  in  teaching 
methods,  Alberta  had  been  a  veritable  trail-blazer  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  new  concepts.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  amount  of  public  concern  over  education  and  this  considerable 
array  of  “Firsts”,  it  would  seem  that  concern  over  education  has  be¬ 
come  most  vocal  in  Alberta  and  perhaps  focussed  here  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  not  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 

True,  other  Commissions  have  sat  or  are  sitting  in  other  provinces 
of  Canada,  but  it  would  seem  that  their  respective  functions  are  more 
designed  to  determine  the  amount  of  current  professional  education 
concepts  which  they  will  adopt  for  their  respective  provinces,  rather 
than  what  appears  to  be  the  situation  envisaged  by  our  Commission, 
namely,  to  evaluate  the  results  which  such  current  professional  con¬ 
cepts  have  achieved  to  date  in  Alberta. 

This  focussing  of  general  unease  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  presentations  which  were  made  to  this  Commission,  and  by  the 
keen  participation  in  discussions  which  included  representatives  from 
almost  every  segment  of  our  population.  The  public  hearings  appeared 
with  few  exceptions  to  evoke  considerable  local  interest,  and  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  presentations  and  discussions  showed  considerable  pre¬ 
paratory  work  giving  ample  notice  to  us  that  the  public  was  concerned 
and  keenly  interested  in  the  educational  system. 

I  found  that  professional  educators  and  administrators,  either 
practising  or  retired  from  the  educational  field  to  other  walks  of  life, 
were  the  most  vocal  spokesmen  for  the  various  groups  and  showed  the 
clearest  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  present  school  system  and 
its  tendency  or  trends.  This  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  their  specific  field. 

As  the  hearing  progressed,  however,  it  was  obvious  that  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  not  being  professional  educators,  but  in¬ 
terested  in  education  as  parents,  were  vitally  concerned  with  the  ed¬ 
ucational  system  and  while  they  were  able  to  shed  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  what  they  considered  weaknesses  in  the  system,  arrived  at 
by  their  appraisal  of  results,  they  were  not  too  helpful  in  assisting  us 
to  arrive  at  the  underlying  causes  of  these  weaknesses.  This  group 
to  which  I  will  refer  as  the  “Lay  Group”  as  opposed  to  the  professional 
educator  to  which  I  will  refer  as  the  “Professional  Group”,  were  gen¬ 
erally  quite  critical  of  the  present  system  or  the  product  of  this  system. 
The  professional  group  left  me  with  the  impression  that  they  found 
little  wrong  with  the  system  which  could  not  be  cured  by  the  profess- 
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ionals  themselves,  provided  that  adequate  measures  were  taken  to 
ensure  to  that  group  a  professional  status  and  complete  direction  of 
the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representations  of  the  lay  group 
left  me  with  the  distinct  impression  that  parents  still  had  a  vital  con¬ 
cern  in  the  education  of  their  children  and  had  no  intention  of  abdicat¬ 
ing  their  resonsibility  in  education  to  the  slightest  extent.  It  was  equal¬ 
ly  obvious  that  both  groups  look  to  the  Commission  for  authoritative 
direction. 

It  was  some  time  before  it  became  apparent  that  within  our  prov¬ 
ince  and  to  some  extent  even  within  our  educational  system  were  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  two  basic  schools  of  educational  thought,  the  tradition¬ 
alist  or  essentialist  on  the  one  hand  and  the  progressivist  or  modern  on 
the  other. 

The  lay  groups  tended  to  be  essentialist  even  as  the  professional 
groups  appeared  to  be  advocating  much  that  is  compatible  only  with 
a  progressivist  philosophy  of  education.  There  was  also  a  suggestion 
that  Alberta  is  not  wedded  to  any  one  philosophy  of  education,  but 
that  it  has  retained  what  is  best  from  the  essentialist  philosophy,  and 
introduced  much  of  what  is  good  in  the  progressivist  philosophy  of 
education. 

It  became  evident  therefore  that  in  order  to  have  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  unease  over  our  educational 
system,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  these  two  philosophies,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  take  desirable  features  from 
each  to  mould  into  a  third  philosophy  which  would  be  neither,  yet 
would  be  both. 

As  I  have  said,  the  professional  educators  or  administrators  were 
generally  quite  satisfied  with  the  format  and  the  trends  that  have  been 
introduced  into  formal  education  in  this  Province  since  the  rise  in  pro- 
gressivism  in  matters  of  school  organization,  teacher  training,  curricu¬ 
lum  and  discipline.  Generally  speaking,  they  seemed  to  feel  that,  pro¬ 
vided  certain  adjustments  were  made,  the  present  program  need  only 
be  developed  to  its  logical  conclusion  according  to  the  lines  presently 
laid  down  and  generally  accepted.  They  did  not  concede  that  there 
had  been  a  clear  break  with  past  traditions  in  these  matters. 

The  lay  groups  on  the  other  hand,  voiced  dissatisfaction  with  one 
or  other  of  the  aspects  of  the  present  system.  Although  they  did  not 
recommend  complete  abandonment  of  what  we  have,  they  did  make 
recommendations  which  can  be  realized  only  at  the  price  of  serious 
re-direction  and  almost  a  reversal  of  present  trends,  particularly  in 
those  areas  in  which  the  progressivist  philosophy  has  made  its  great¬ 
est  gains,  namely,  in  school  organization,  teacher  training,  curriculum 
and  testing. 

It  might  be  argued  that  it  is  over-simplification  to  assume  that 
the  two  conflicting  ideologies  lie  at  the  root  of  the  different  evalua¬ 
tions  which  were  made,  for,  if  anything,  the  question  of  educational 
aims  or  underlying  objectives  was  not  specifically  treated  in  most 
of  the  briefs  submitted.  However,  the  great  divergence  of  opinion 
between  the  professional  and  the  lay  groups  was  so  pronounced  that 
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it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  isolate  any  other  factor  which  could 
account  for  such  fundamental  differences. 

True,  in  a  pluralistic  and  democratic  society  such  as  ours,  one 
would  not  expect  complete  accord  concerning  the  ultimate  aims  of 
education.  Rather  would  one  expect  to  find,  as  indeed  we  did,  that 
fierce  preoccupation  with  the  attainment  of  immediate  objectives 
such  as  earning  a  living,  making  grades,  etc.  would  be  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  primary  objective  for  the  educational  system.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  had  there  been  unanimity  concerning  the 
primary  or  ultimate  aims  of  education,  the  task  of  the  Commission 
would  have  been  considerably  simplified;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  would  have  been  any  need  for  a  Commission.  There 
would  have  been  need  only  of  re-stating  the  commonly  held  ultimate 
view  and  then,  logically  and  clearly  examining  the  way  in  which  that 
aim  was  to  be  attained,  and  finally,  choosing  the  educational  measures 
which  would  be  most  easily  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  those  aims. 

But  why  the  emphasis  on  aims!  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Spinks,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  in  his  address  to  the 
Canadian  Education  Association  Convention  of  this  year:- 

If  one  looks  at  education  objectively,  one  can  divide  most  of  its  problems 
into  two  categories:  The  one  involves  the  philosophy  of  education  or  under¬ 
lying  ideology.  This  determines  what  you  teach  and  who  you  teach  and,  if 
you  like,  why  you  teach  what  you  teach.  Speculation  in  this  area  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  research  and  should  be  left  to  the  very  wise.  Of  course,  the  less 
wise  can  come  along  later  and  draw  comparisons  between  the  various 
philosophies  which  have  been  developed;  the  other  category  involves  how 
you  teach  once  you  have  settled  the  philosophical  problem.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  eminently  a  research  problem. 

Apparently  there  are  educators  who  are  not  perturbed  at  any 
lack  of  aims  or  at  aimlessness  in  establishing  in  a  school  system  a 
philosophy  of  education.  The  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Althouse,  Chief  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  mani¬ 
fested  some  disinterest  in  aims  when  he  wrote:- 

The  charge  that  the  teacher  training  of  our  normal  schools  has  not 
manifested  a  consistent  philosophy  in  education  leaves  me  unperturbed.  Im¬ 
provement  is  better  than  consistency,  any  day.  When  the  chief  concern  of 
educators  progresses  from  subject  matter  to  method  to  pupil,  I  rejoice  in  its 
inconsistency. 

Sir  Ronald  Gould,  President  of  the  World  Federation  of  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  and  a  visitor  to  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  in  1958,  had  definitely  another  view.  In  his 
address  concerning  “Aims  of  Education”,  he  said:- 

Discussion  of  aims  will  almost  certainly  reveal  our  inmost  convictions, 
not  merely  what  we  say  we  believe,  but  our  real  beliefs,  the  assumptions 
upon  which  we  habitually  act,  the  things  that  make  us  tick.  Our  educational 
aims  reveal  what  we  believe  man  is,  what  he  ought  to  be,  what  the  state  is, 
and  what  it  should  be,  what  the  world  is  and  should  be,  and  what  our 
relationship  should  be  to  both  state  and  world  .  .  . 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean.  Suppose  you  believe  man  is  little  better 
than  an  animal,  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  survival,  that  the 
struggle  should  go  to  the  strong,  whether  individuals,  groups,  or  nations. 
You  need  not  say  a  word  about  your  beliefs,  but  they  would  be  apparent 
as  soon  as  you  describe  what  education  should  aim  at.  Or  suppose,  on  the 
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other  hand,  you  believe  that  man  is  the  child  of  God,  that  God  is  our  father 
and  all  men  are  brothers,  that  we  have  duties  as  well  as  rights  and  that  it 
is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  serve.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  keep  such 
beliefs  hidden  when  you  outline  what  should  be  the  purpose  of  education? 
You  could  not;  your  aims  of  education  reveal  your  innermost  convictions. 


PROGRESSIVISM  OR  MODERNISM 

Regarding  the  educational  philosophy  which  has  come  to  be 
accepted  and  practised  by  most  of  the  professional  educators  in 
Canada,  we  find  two  educators  of  note  in  Canada  expressing  the  view 
that  the  philosophic  concepts  of  Dewey  have  had  preponderant  in¬ 
fluence  upon  our  educational  system.  Dr.  H.  E.  Smith,  former  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Alberta  writing  in 
“Canadian  Education  Today”  at  Page  172:- 

Since  the  late  ’30’s,  however,  the  philosophic  concepts  stemming  from 
James,  Dewey*  and  Kilpatrick  have  fairly  dominated  the  training  schools. 
These  emphasize  the  role  of  intelligence,  of  experiment,  of  active  learning, 
of  pupil  initiative,  and  of  the  constructively  critical  use  of  judgment.  While 
the  principles  themselves  may  be  taken  as  essentially  sound  and  in  harmony 
with  the  temper  of  the  age,  their  interpretation  and  application  have  at 
times  been  extravagant  and  irrational.  It  is  these  aberrations  which  have 
both  provoked  and  merited  the  flood  of  criticism  lately  directed  against 
education  in  general  and  training  colleges  in  particular.  Both  practise  and 
criticism  might  profit  from  a  more  acute  analysis  of  the  real  trouble. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  psychologies  that  have  been  a  feature 
of  most  training  programs,  Dr.  Smith  goes  on:- 

There  was  the  Structural  Psychology  of  Titchener,  the  Functional  Psycho¬ 
logy  of  James,  the  Instinct  Psychology  of  McDougall,  the  Behaviour  School 
of  Watson,  the  Psychoanalytical  School  of  Freud,  the  Habit  School  of  Dewey, 
the  Gestalt  School  of  Kohler,  and  more  recently  the  Organismic  School 
represented  by  many  modern  writers. 

The  organismic  concept  seems  fruitful  of  insight  in  the  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  runs  well  with  the  trends  in  what  is  now  called  progressive 
education.  It  is  at  one  with  “the  whole  child  goes  to  school”  slogan,  the 
concomitant  nature  of  learning  principle,  and  with  the  notion  of  personality 
integration  or  disintegration  as  the  case  may  be.  It  illuminates  the  principles 
implicit  in  theories  of  mental  health  and  of  mental  ill  health.  It  is  favoured 
by  most  teacher  training  institutions. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Stein  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba  and  now  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  writing  in 
the  same  volume  says:- 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  Canadian  schools  have  adopted  a  purely 
Progressive  (Note  Capital  P)  outlook.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Alberta, 
where  an  enterprise  program  has  been  tried  for  several  years,  the  average 
Canadian  classroom  is  still  for  the  most  part  an  authoritarian  situation, 
dominated  by  a  lock  step  rate  promotion  system,  a  curriculum  imposed  and 
inspected  by  a  Provincial  Department  of  Education,  hierarchy,  external  ex¬ 
aminations  at  the  secondary  level,  and  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  everyone 
including  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  that  well-learned  subject  mat¬ 
ter  will  of  itself  produce  those  values  required  for  successful  citizenship  in 
all  its  phases,  intellectually,  socially,  morally  and  spiritually. 

Dr.  Stein  welcomes  changes  according  to  the  progressivist  tradi¬ 
tion  and  accounts  for  their  acceptance  by  Canadian  educators:- 

First,  a  large  number  of  educators,  particularly  those  at  the  higher  levels, 
have  received  much  of  their  advanced  training  and  indoctrination  in  American 
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Educational  Institutions.  They  have  studied  American  textbooks  and  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  and  philosophy.  They  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  great  American 
educators.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  bring  back  with  them  what 
they  consider  to  be  advanced  ideas  in  educational  content  and  method.  For 
years,  American  educational  psychologists  have  stressed  in  their  teaching  such 
ideas  as  the  importance  of  individual  differences,  the  adaptation  of  curricula  to 
individual  interests  and  abilities,  the  breaking  down  of  the  traditional  subject 
matter  boundaries,  the  obsolescence  of  the  practical  notions  of  transfer  of 
training,  the  need  for  considering  readiness  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  the  use  of  objective  measures  in  the  evaluation  of  progress, 
the  concept  of  universal  promotion,  the  need  of  teaching  for  understanding 
rather  than  for  rote  memory.  They  have  talked  and  written  prolifically  about 
the  developmental  aspects  of  learning,  newer  concepts  of  method,  such  as  the 
project  method,  the  activity  plan,  and  the  various  organizational  devices  for 
carrying  for  varying  rates  of  progress  such  as  the  Winnetka  and  Dalton  plans. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  most  of  these  ideas  should  not  have  some  observable 
influence  upon  Canadian  educational  practise. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  Canadian  schools  and 
training  institutions  to  use  textbooks  written  originally  by  American  educators 
and  to  adopt  them  either  in  their  original  or  some  modified  form.  Since 
American  textbooks  reflect  the  ideology  upon  which  they  are  based,  and  since 
it  is  quite  natural  for  teachers  to  assume  that  authorized  textbooks  set  the 
pattern  for  the  courses  they  teach,  the  net  result  is  that  Canadian  curricula 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  American  counterpart.  There  is  hardly 
a  province  in  Canada  in  which  the  elementary  schools  have  not  adopted 
American  inspired  texts  in  reading,  wherein  the  modern  gestaltist  approach 
of  “Look  and  Say”  is  the  basic  psychological  approach.  In  the  Junior  High 
Schools,  this  trend  is  observable  in  textbooks  of  Integrated  Social  Studies, 
General  Mathematics,  and  General  Science,  wherein  the  traditional  com¬ 
partmentalized  subjects  of  History,  Geography,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology  have  practically  disappeared. 

Again  at  the  Secondary  School  level,  we  note  the  trend  in  Canadian 
High  Schools  towards  more  varied  offerings  and  fewer  choice  restrictions 
in  the  programs  for  High  School  Graduation. 

Perhaps  therefore  we  should  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  psycholog¬ 
ies  and  the  philosophy  to  which  these  writers  refer.  The  theory  of 
William  James  was  one  of  adapting  the  child  to  his  environment.  It 
was  his  idea  that  the  purpose  of  education  was  to  create  attitudes 
through  experiences  which  will  be  of  help  to  the  child  in  further 
experimentation  of  his  own  in  the  course  of  his  life.  He  felt  that  there 
was  no  need  for  a  child  to  have  any  knowledge  other  than  that  to 
which  his  experiences  exposed  him.  James’  philosophy  was  called 
pragmatism  which  means  in  essence  that  whatever  works  is  “true” 
for  the  particular  occasion.  For  example,  and  at  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  over-simplification,  it  follows  from  James’  teachings  that 
if  a  person  in  a  certain  situation  finds  it  is  adequate  to  know  merely 
that  two  and  two  equals  approximately  four  and  could  even  be  three  or 
five,  then  whichever  result  is  most  adequate  for  the  moment,  is  the  true 
one  and  that  he  need  not  bother  with  the  actual  truth  that  two  and 
two  equals  four.  This  is  called  relativism. 

The  philosophy  of  John  Dewey  was  called  experimentalism  which 
followed  James  in  his  idea  of  truth  being  relative,  but  Dewey  empha¬ 
sized  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  person  himself  encountering  ex¬ 
periences  since  life  is  but  a  series  of  experiences  and  school  is  an 
embryonic  society  complete  in  itself  with  experiences  of  its  own  which 
are  to  form  attitudes  for  subsequent  experiences  in  the  larger  society. 
Therefore  the  accent  is  on  the  child  learning,  not  for  the  prime  pur- 
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pose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  for  the  purpose  of  encountering 
experiences,  solving  problems  and  acquiring  some  knowledge  in  a 
“related”  or  incidental  way.  This  was  well  expressed  by  one  of  the 
educators  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  and  in  the  discussion 
following  the  presentation  of  a  brief  afforded  the  Commission  with 
perhaps  what  is  an  excellent  Dewey  definition  of  education  viz:- 

Education  is  the  proper  sequentation  of  a  child’s  curricular  experiences. 

Another  conclusion  derived  from  the  school  being  an  embryonic 
society  is  that  learning  derives  from  shared,  socialized  experiences. 
The  only  purpose  of  learning  what  others  had  done  was  not  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fact  of  what  they  had  done  so  much  as  to  appreciate  the 
social  imperative  which  caused  them  to  do  it,  which  imperative  is 
then  of  help  to  the  child  in  its  own  reaction  to  social  adjustment. 
This  of  course  led  to  an  under-emphasis  of  content  in  a  course,  as 
well  as  to  under-emphasis  of  the  individuality  of  the  person,  the 
eternal  unpredictable  in  or  the  romantic  nature  of  man.  Everything 
was  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  social  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  his  environment.  For  example,  Dewey  would  teach  the  study  of 
history  only  to  show  how  environmental  stimuli  produced  certain 
effects.  He  would  have  little  patience  with  any  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  characters  of  history  as  men  with  vision  answering  the  challenge 
of  adventure.  Dewey’s  ideal  man  was  a  socialized  being  conforming 
to  his  environment  and  completely  bereft  of  the  aspirations  to  rise 
above  it  and  change  its  course.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  evoke  in  the 
child  a  disdain  for  the  innate  nobility  of  man  and  his  dedication  to 
ideals.  These  latter  being  so  rarely  encountered  in  the  social  milieu 
which  is  life  have  become  secondary  to  the  greater  importance  in 
Dewey’s  mind  of  having  the  child  appreciate  the  social  demands  of 
his  environment.  The  experiences  and  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  the  past  ages  is  under-emphasized  in  favour  of  train¬ 
ing  the  child  to  use  only  such  of  those  experiences  and  bits  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  will  suit  his  particular  environmental  experiences. 

Arthur  R.  M.  Lower  of  Queen’s  University  writing  in  “Canadian 
Education  Today”  says:- 

It  is  impossible  for  the  present  writer  to  believe  that  the  type  of  experi- 
mentalism  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  on  the  ascendant  on  this 
continent  can  make  an  important  contribution  towards  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  “Our  Way  of  Life”  (the  emphasis  at  this  stage  of  history  should  probably 
be  on  “Mainta:ning”  rather  than  on  “Building”).  It  can  give  us  some  interesting 
variations  in  method  and  in  mode  of  approach,  such  as  the  attempt  to  secure 
a  kind  of  self  generating  interest  in  the  classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  its  attitudes  are  just  inane — the  shallow  sentimentalism  contained  in  such 
common  sayings,  for  example,  “Teach  the  child,  not  the  subject”  can  only  be 
the  product  of  second  rate  minds. 

But  whatever  modern,  or  quasi-modern,  experimentalism  can  do,  it  can 
never  substitute  itself  for  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race.  And  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience  of  the  race  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  corpus  of 
knowledge.  It  remains  as  true  as  it  ever  was  that  “There  is  no  Royal  road 
to  learning”.  Knowledge  plus  hard  work,  plus  whatever  insight  nature  gives, 
that,  as  always  is  the  recipe. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bestor,  prominent  educator  and  historian,  writing  in 
his  book  “The  Restoration  of  Learning”  says:- 
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The  school  that  puts  the  trivia  of  “Life  Adjustment"  education  on  a  par 
with  rigorous  study  of  the  fundamental  intellectual  disciplines  is  not  vindi¬ 
cating  democracy,  but  is  doing  its  best  to  demonstrate  that  the  opponents  of 
democracy  were  right  when  they  predicted  that  a  democratic  society  will 
be  a  society  without  standards  or  values. 

This  would  appear  to  be  realizing  only  too  effectively  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  DeTocqueville  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  he 
warned:- 

If  America  ever  destroyed  its  genius,  it  would  be  by  intensifying  the 
social  virtues  at  the  expense  of  others,  by  making  the  individual  come  to 
regard  himself  as  a  hostage  to  prevailing  opinion,  by  creating  in  sum  a 
tyranny  of  the  majority. 

But  to  refer  briefly  to  the  other  psychologies  which  Dr.  Smith 
says  have  influenced  teacher  training  institutions  in  Canada,  we  have 
the  instinct  psychology  of  McDougall  who  held  that  man  is  merely 
a  creature  of  his  controlling  or  dominant  drive,  and  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  deviate  from  it.  Following  from  this,  it  becomes  apparent 
why  in  Alberta  we  insist  on  not  challenging  a  child  until  he  is  ready 
and  on  not  penalizing  a  child  by  setting  up  standards  which  he  is 
expected  to  attain,  since  it  might  be  outside  the  purview  of  his  “drive”. 

Watkins’  behaviourist  school  of  psychology  taught  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  man’s  behaviour  was  to  be  found  in  what  he  does,  not 
in  why  he  does  it.  He  confined  his  investigations  to  man’s  exterior 
movements  and  was  not  interested  in  the  interior  motivations  which 
led  to  his  behaviour.  Enlarging  on  this  premise,  man  can  be  measured 
by  what  he  does,  and  thus  his  behaviour  can  be  totally  explained  by 
a  series  of  testing  and  measurements  in  which  the  pattern  evolves. 
It  was  thought  by  the  exponents  of  this  school  that  man’s  actions 
could  be  measured  and  catalogued  by  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
physical  stimuli  producing  them.  In  essence  there  becomes  no  differ¬ 
entiation  between  Pavlov’s  dogs  and  the  human  animal.  Because  of 
this  measurement  and  cataloguing,  the  predictable  behaviour  of  man 
can  be  charted  easily  and  the  educational  program  geared  to  the  chart. 
Hence  the  emphasis  that  is  apparent  today  in  our  system  on  testing, 
measurement  and  research  which  takes  into  account  only  the  evident 
reaction  of  an  individual  but  ignores  hidden  and  not  so  evident,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  human  potential. 

The  psychoanalytical  school  of  Freud  emphasized  the  danger  of 
repression  and  the  fact  that  repressions  seriously  affect  the  future 
behaviour  by  causing  neuroses.  In  Alberta,  the  larger  view  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  as  expounded  by  Adler  and  Jung  appears  to  have  been 
neglected  and  self  expression  becomes  mandatory. 

To  return  to  Dewey  and  his  “habit  school”.  It  raises  the  objective 
of  forming  attitudes  and  habits  through  shared  experiences  in  the 
classroom  to  the  eminence  of  the  first  purpose  of  all  learning.  Really 
it  had  to,  for  according  to  Dewey,  habits  are  the  only  things  which 
are  really  produced  by  the  learning  process  as  he  conceived  it.  Con¬ 
tent  of  courses  and  objective  knowledge  have  value  only  inasmuch 
as  they  help  to  the  finding  of  a  solution  to  a  current  problem.  They 
have  no  value  in  themselves;  even  truth,  unrelated  to  the  learner  or 
the  learning  situation,  does  not  exist.  It  is  “warranted  assertability” 
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only  inasmuch  as  it  provides  the  solution  for  a  specific  problem.  It 
has  no  carryover  value  into  the  past  or  the  future  and  need  not  be 
learned  for  its  own  sake. 

The  effect  of  concentrating  on  forming  habits  as  a  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  schooling  in  conjunction  with  the  need  to  adapt  to  the  social 
milieu  and  with  the  de-emphasis  on  repression  have  tended  to  make 
the  acquiring  of  habits  realizing  immediate  objectives  much  more 
important  than  these  needed  to  attain  long  range  goals.  The  immediate 
is  the  important  factor.  Evolution  will  look  after  the  future.  The 
individual  must  create  his  own  values  himself  as  he  evolves.  Long 
range  goals  are  very  suspect.  Their  existence  smacks  of  authoritarian¬ 
ism  or  taking  someone  else’s  word  of  what  is  good  for  me.  To  accept 
them  or  to  impose  them  on  pupils  is,  according  to  the  progressivist, 
authoritarianism  or  “rote  learning  of  the  worst  kind”,  and  anti¬ 
democratic. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  explain  what  the  followers  of  that 
school  understand  by  democracy.  Dewey’s  definition  of  a  democratic 
society  is  “A  number  of  people  held  together  because  they  are  work¬ 
ing  along  common  lines,  in  a  common  spirit,  and  with  reference  to 
common  aims”.  (Dewey — School  and  Society) 

The  logical  inference  is  plain.  It  requires  all  people  to  conform 
and  cherish  a  single  aim  or  set  of  aims. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  the 
fundamental  function  of  government  and  society  is  to  balance  con¬ 
flicting  and  diversified  interests.  Majority  rule  by  its  very  nature 
contemplates  a  minority.  True  democracy — even  life  itself— <loes  not 
contemplate  making  that  minority  conform;  it  cherishes  and  safe¬ 
guards  the  minority  and  insists  that  it  exist  and  prosper.  A  live 
minority  is  the  component  element  in  the  system  of  political  checks 
and  balances  so  essential  to  real  democracy.  True,  the  progressivist 
insists  on  catering  to  the  individual  differences  of  children,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  channelling  those  differences  into  a  common  stream, 
namely  that  of  social  acceptability  in  changing  and  evolving  patterns. 
Stressing  goals  and  ignoring  ultimate  aims  or  truths  does  not  con¬ 
cern  the  progressivist  school  of  thought,  for  it  has  a  religious  con¬ 
viction  that  the  blind  present  will  lead  to  the  blessed  future.  The 
blind  present  is  made  good  by  the  achieving  of  social  adaptability  — 
which  used  to  be  called  the  exercise  of  natural  charity.  When  practised 
by  all  it  is  bound  to  realize,  by  evolutionary  process,  the  ideal  of 
Dewey’s  democracy.  His  democracy  does  not  contemplate  the  majority 
as  opposed  to  a  minority  because  by  evolutionary  process  he  hopes 
to  wash  out  completely  the  minority  or  any  divergent  opinion  in  a 
wave  of  conformity  to  the  majority’s  ideas.  The  group  activity  pro¬ 
grams  in  Alberta  schools  according  to  Dr.  Stein,  is  an  outgrowth  of 
this  concept  of  Dewey  for  it  is  in  this  program  that  the  child  is  con¬ 
ditioned  to  work  as  a  member  of  a  group,  making  his  own  contribu¬ 
tion  but  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  group.  In  other  words,  he  is 
conditioned  to  conform.  The  concept  is  evident  again  in  the  Social 
Studies  program  of  which  more  will  be  said  later,  and  also  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  large  school  is  essential  to  the  child  to  permit 
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him  to  adjust  himself  to  the  embryonic  society  of  Dewey.  This  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  boldly  endorsed  by  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association 
in  its  brief  to  the  Commission  in  which  it  was  stated  that:- 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  most  important  yet  unrecognized  contribu¬ 
tions  of  today’s  school  systems  to  economic  organizations  is  the  experience 
that  the  majority  of  students  acquire  in  adjusting  to  a  large  school  organiza¬ 
tion. 


To  recall  Dewey’s  concept  that  the  school  is  an  embryonic  society 
complete  in  itself  designed  to  prepare  the  child  fully  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  into  which  it  will  ultimately  go,  it  was  Dewey’s  belief  that 
“school  is  not  a  preparation  for  life,  it  is  life  itself”.  He  insisted  that 
a  child  while  at  school  is  wholly  at  school;  in  other  words,  you  teach 
the  whole  child.  He  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his  purpose.  In  his 
work  “The  Child  and  the  Curriculum”  he  says:- 

Those  modifications  of  our  school  system  which  often  appear  (even  to 
those  most  actively  concerned  with  them,  to  say  nothing  of  their  spectators) 
to  be  mere  changes  of  detail,  mere  improvement  within  the  school  mechanism, 
are  in  reality  signs  and  evidences  of  evolution.  The  introduction  of  active 
occupations,  of  nature  study,  of  elementary  science,  of  art,  of  history;  the 
relegation  of  the  mere  symbolic  and  formal  to  a  secondary  position;  the 
change  in  the  moral  school  atmosphere,  in  the  relation  of  pupils  and  teachers- 
discipline;  the  introduction  of  more  active,  expressive,  and  self-directing 
factors — all  of  these  are  not  mere  accidents,  they  are  necessities  of  the  larger 
school  evolution.  It  remains  but  to  organize  all  these  factors  to  appreciate 
them  in  their  fullness  of  meaning,  and  to  put  the  ideas  and  ideals  involved 
into  complete  uncompromising  possession  of  our  school  system. 

He  also  maintained  that:- 

When  the  school  introduces  and  trains  each  child  to  society  and  to 
membership  within  such  a  little  community  saturating  him  with  the  spirit 
of  service,  and  providing  him  with  the  instruments  of  effective  self  direction, 
we  shall  have  the  deepest  and  best  guarantee  of  a  larger  society  which  is 
worthy,  lovely,  and  harmonious. 

Having  in  mind  that  Dewey  wanted  the  “Whole  Child”,  to  be 
educated  in  the  school  in  which  his  “moral  interest  and  insight”  would 
evolve,  it  is  obvious  that  any  parental  influence  or  in  fact  any  in¬ 
fluence  that  would  tend  to  restrict  the  educator  in  the  embryonic 
society  was  to  be  resisted. 

The  authoritarianism  which  Dewey  deplored  in  any  one  else  is 
evident  in  himself  who  was  confident  that  he  would  develop  an 
ideal  education  department  which  would  place  its  services  at  the 
disposal  of  “every  community  that  wants  it  and  of  every  community 
that  needs  it  whether  it  wants  it  or  not”.  (Organization  in  American 
Education — Dewey) 

Dewey  made  no  pretense  of  hiding  his  determination  to  take 
over  the  whole  child  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  agencies.  To  him 
“the  school  functioned  as  an  organic  union  of  individuals”.  The  mean¬ 
ing  here  perhaps  would  escape  one  unless  he  were  to  perceive  that 
an  organic  union  means  a  complete  organism  or  body,  self-contained 
and  motivated  only  by  those  factors  within  itself. 

It  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  ideal  of  Dewey  was  the  usurpation 
of  the  family’s  role  in  education  which  to  Dewey  was  necessary  so 
as  to  put  the  whole  child  into  the  “uncompromising  possession  of 
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our  school  system”.  This  philosophy  is  somewhat  indicated  in  our 
Alberta  system  which  has  foisted  upon  all  children  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  of  which  more  will  be  said  later,  as  well  as  personal  development 
both  of  which  are  looked  upon  by  many  parents  as  unwarranted  in¬ 
trusion  into  the  family  circle.  This  wedge  between  parent  and  child 
is  driven  further  by  the  current  trend  to  larger  centralization  of 
children  in  schools: 

Where  Divisional  centralization  has  been  introduced,  and  particularly 
where  large  centralized  schools  have  been  established,  the  fundamental  rights 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  tend  to  be  forgotten  or  frustrated, 
and  in  some  cases  even  resented.  It  is  even  more  alarming  that  many  trustees, 
who  are  in  theory  responsible  for  the  operation  of  these  schools,  appear  to 
think  of  themselves  no  longer  as  custodians  and  guardians  of  parental  rights, 
but  as  functionaries  of  the  state,  or  even  as  a  law  unto  themselves.  This 
unfortunately  appears  to  become,  not  simply  a  question  of  expediency  in 
isolated  cases  or  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  in  special  circumstances,  but  as 
an  accepted  principle  of  action. 

The  school  staff,  which  actually  operates  the  school,  too  frequently  loses 
sight  of  the  delegated  mandate  which  it  holds  from  parents,  and  tends  to 
feel  that  education  is  solely  its  responsibility.  This  tendency  is  becoming 
almost  axiomatic  in  many  educational  circles.  The  result  is  that  parents  too 
often  feel  they  have  no  real  responsibility  or  authority  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  Some  welcome  this  sense  of  freedom  with  a  light  heart.  In 
others  it  seems  to  produce  a  sense  of  frustration,  or  uneasiness  at  least,  re¬ 
sulting  often  in  unwarranted  criticism  of  formal  education.  Neither  attitude 
is  a  healthy  or  a  happy  one.  (Brief,  Catholic  Conference  on  Alberta,  Page  14) 

The  Dewey  concept  of  excluding  the  parent  is  equally  evident 
in  Alberta  in  the  testing  and  measurement  programs  concerning  which 
Dr.  Hilda  Neatby  had  this  to  say:- 

Instead  of  the  external  standard,  schools,  including  junior  high  schools 
and  even  the  senior  secondary  schools  in  Alberta  give  private  tests  of  various 
types,  the  results  of  which  are  accumulated  and  associated  with  judgments 
on  the  pupil  attitudes  so  that  neither  the  child  nor  his  parents  really  under¬ 
stand  how  promotions  are  made.  According  to  parents,  this  can  be  very 
frustrating  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  children.  (Neatby — So  Little  for  the 
Mind,  Page  220) 

To  sum  up  what  Dewey  conceived  as  the  parental  role  in  educa¬ 
tion  Dr.  Neatby  has  eloquently  observed:- 

The  parent  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  negligent  reptile  who  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  sun  and  leaves  nature  to  do  the  rest. 

The  activity  program  in  our  schools  is  decidely  progressivist. 
Dewey  insisted  that  the  urge  in  children  to  construct,  create  and 
produce  is  paramount  and  should  be  utilized  to  provide  the  motivation 
for  the  entire  learning  process.  Hence  construction  activities  are  the 
launching  platform  for  learning.  This  is  the  enterprise  system.  Dewey 
himself  criticized  progressive  schools  which  denied  organized  subject 
matter  a  place  in  the  curriculum  but  he  did  relegate  it  to  a  subordinate 
role;  that  is,  to  be  brought  in  incidentally  only  as  the  need  in  the 
specific  study  arose.  This  has  produced  a  down  grading  of  learning 
in  a  system  which  favours  real  life  experiences  of  the  child  in 
preference  to  the  accumulated  experiences  and  wisdom  of  the  ages:- 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  not  so  much  to  teach  pupils  all  the  facts  they 
have  not  yet  mastered,  but  to  hasten  into  action  all  the  desirable  behaviours 
they  have  not  yet  attained. 
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Accumulation  of  information  alone  is  not  a  valid  goal  for  modern  schools. 
Such  activity  becomes  educative  only  when  the  facts  are  accumulated  for  a 
purpose  and  when  they  can  be  used  to  see  relationships,  to  interpret  ex¬ 
periences,  and  solve  problems  which  concern  the  learner. 

Social  competence  rather  than  encyclopedic  learning  is  the  goal  of  our 
education,  but  within  that  goal  facts  play  an  indispensable  part. 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  Bulletin  2  of  the  Department  of 
Education  restate  all  too  well  the  progressivist  concept.  The  purpose 
of  acquiring  facts  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  wisdom  or 
even  ideals  but  is  only  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  immediate 
problem  in  its  social  context. 

It  is  perhaps  of  some  small  comfort  to  the  parent  to  learn  that:- 

The  pupil  should  expect  to  make  some  genuine  progress  in  intellectual 
achievement,  (Bulletin  2)  but  children  have  to  learn  proper  social  behaviour. 
(Bulletin  2) 

To  this  end  of  learning,  namely  proper  social  behaviour,  Bulletin 
2  advises:- 

A  pervading  fundamental  purpose  of  the  entire  elementary  school  is 
to  help  the  child  reach  an  understanding  in  the  social  milieu  of  his  place 
therein  ...  all  the  enterprises  for  the  next  four  grades  are  intended  to 
contribute  ultimately  and  in  varying  degrees  to  these  ends. 

The  progressivist’s  demand  for  concentration  on  social  acceptance 
through  desirable  behaviour  and  attitudes,  at  the  same  relegating  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  to  an  inferior  position  (to  be  used  only 
incidentally  as  the  need  arose)  is  evident  everywhere  in  Alberta’s 
curriculum.  Brief  reference  need  only  be  made  to  it  at  this  point.  Here 
again  Bulletin  2  of  the  Department  of  Education:- 

Reading  and  writing  skills  should  be  developed  to  the  point  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  handling  assignments  in  enterprise  work  on  either  an  individual  or 
a  committee  basis.  In  connection  with  reading  assignments  teachers  should 
be  sure  the  desired  information  is  included  and  that  the  vocabulary  is  not 
too  discouraging. 

There  is  however  one  further  aspect  of  progressivism  that  appears 
to  find  reflection  in  our  curriculum.  Dewey’s  definition  of  society, 
it  is  recalled,  was  “A  number  of  people  held  together  because  they 
are  working  along  common  lines  in  a  common  spirit  and  with  re¬ 
ference  to  common  aims”.  This  was  an  idealized  and  unreal  concept 
but  one  which  he  felt  he  could  achieve  through  a  well  developed 
“activity  program”  in  the  school  which  had  become  the  child’s  habitat 
in  a  miniature  community  (an  embryonic  society)  of  the  present  where 
required  attitudes  were  developed  both  for  the  present  and  later 
life.  Provided  sufficient  stress  was  laid  upon  the  “large  and  human” 
significance  and  upon  “social  and  scientific  values”  of  productive 
work,  the  schools  would  saturate  the  child  “with  a  spirit  of  service 
and  providing  him  with  the  instruments  of  effective  self  direction”. 
This  would  achieve  “the  deepest  and  best  guarantee  of  a  larger  society 
which  is  worthy,  lovely  and  harmonious”.  Dewey  refused  to  admit 
that  there  was  any  conflict  in  society,  and  even  if  there  was,  it  was 
to  be  shut  out  of  the  school  —  the  self  contained  embryonic  society 
which  the  system  “uncompromisingly  possessed”. 
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ESSENTIALISM  OR  TRADITIONALISM 

The  essentialist  position  in  education  can  be  said  to  have  three 
component  elements:- 

1.  The  relative  rights  of  parents  and  state. 

2.  The  psychology  of  the  child. 

3.  The  learning  process. 

1.  The  Relative  Rights  of  Parents  and  State  —  It  is  nature’s  way  to 
learning  that  the  child  belongs  first  of  all  in  the  family  or  that  his 
parents  have  the  prior  right  and  responsibility  to  determine  the  kind 
of  education  which  the  child  shall  receive.  In  order  to  ensure  this 
parental  learning,  nature  has  endowed  parents  with  the  vital  forces 
essential  to  the  educational  process.  These  are  an  overabundance  of 
affection  and  tenacious  love  which  enable  the  parent  to  accomplish 
that  continuous  and  arduous  supervision  of  the  child’s  growth  from 
infancy  to  adult  self  determination.  Before  these  natural  forces,  every 
other  educative  force  in  the  world  is  artificial.  The  educational  pro¬ 
cess  for  parents  is  not  only  the  challenge  which  it  might  be  for  a 
good,  sincere  and  well  paid  teacher,  guidance  officer  or  psychologist, 
but  it  is  a  natural  activity,  with  the  attainment  of  which  is  bound  up 
the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  deepest  urges  that  exist  in  man  or  for 
that  matter  in  every  other  living  parent. 

The  prior  right  and  responsibility  in  education,  which  by  nature 
belongs  to  the  parent,  does  not  mean  that  the  state  has  no  right  to 
set  a  level  of  achievement  in  education  which  society  requires  for 
its  well-being.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  state  must  not  help  parents 
to  exercise  this  prior  right  through  setting  up  an  organized  educa¬ 
tional  system,  nor  that  the  state  cannot  take  action  of  itself  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  well  being  as  against  parents  who  are  derelict  in  their  duty 
towards  their  children’s  education.  It  means  only  however  that  the 
state’s  right  is  and  should  be  directed  primarily  to  citizens,  that  is 
the  adults,  and  only  indirectly  to  potential  citizens,  that  is  the  stu¬ 
dents.  In  other  words,  the  state  in  whatever  it  does  or  proposes  to 
do  should  give  parents  all  latitude,  encouragement  and  support  to 
exercise  their  prior  right  to  best  advantage,  unsurping  it  only  where 
the  parent  is  deficient  and  his  deficiency  is  clearly  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state. 

The  teachers’  position,  according  to  the  traditionalist,  is  one  of 
complete  responsibility  to  the  parent  whose  delegate  he  is.  For  that 
reason,  any  teaching  process  which  the  expert  teacher  may  advocate 
must  be  checked  by  those  whose  primary  responsibility  the  education 
of  the  child  is  and  must  remain.  If  the  parent  does  not  readily  per¬ 
ceive  the  advantages  in  such  a  teaching  process,  its  love  of  the  child 
can  be  relied  upon  to  endorse  such  process  provided  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  child. 

2.  The  Psychology  of  the  Child  —  Nature’s  way  to  learning  requires 
that  the  child  be  taught.  He  is  not  a  developed  organism  and  is  not 
adapted  to  rapid  self  instruction.  Self  learning  is  a  wasteful  process. 
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Nature  has  endowed  the  parent  teacher  with  the  knowledge  to  im¬ 
part  and  the  child  with  the  facilities  to  receive  the  instruction.  It  is 
for  the  parent  or  the  teacher  to  start  the  learning  process  and  the 
normal  child  being  malleable  and  rugged  by  nature  and  far  more 
adaptable  to  change  than  the  adult,  will  react  and  assure  his  own 
development.  As  is  the  nature  of  every  other  living  being,  the  child 
during  the  growing  years  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  process  of 
rapid  assimilation  of  learning.  The  period  of  development  for  the 
human  species  is  most  protracted,  much  beyond  that  for  other  animals, 
and  in  this  long  period  of  a  child’s  maturation,  he  has  the  right  to 
see  his  innate  desire  to  learning  satisfied  and  his  innate  capabilities 
harnessed  to  that  end. 

The  child  is  not  an  adult  who  is  growing  up,  but  an  organism 
on  its  way  to  adulthood  which  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
certain  specific  characteristics  proper  to  the  various  stages  he  goes 
through  on  his  way  to  that  goal:- 

(A)  The  first  stage  is  that  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  which  is 
a  period  for  acquiring  skills  together  with  manual,  emotional  and 
mental  dexterity.  These  skills  can  be  acquired  only  as  the  result 
of  almost  continual  repeated  action  until  a  solid  habit  will  have 
been  formed  and  a  true  facility  obtained.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period  which  extends  up  to  puberty,  drill  in  all  the  skills 
has  not,  for  the  child,  that  tedium  which  the  adult  or  the  older 
child  finds  in  it.  The  world  of  the  younger  child  is  shining  and 
new  and  worthy  of  almost  endless  repetition.  This  child  glories 
in  the  newness  of  each  succeeding  sunrise  and  in  the  gift  of 
separate  hours  to  each  waking  day.  This  is  evident  in  all  his  first 
attempts  at  speech  or  games  and  songs  which  appeal  particularly 
to  him  and  which  to  an  adult  may  seem  so  ineffectual  or  little 
other  than  a  mere  monotonous  jingle.  It  should  be  noted  that 
during  this  period  a  multi-sensory  approach  to  drill  is  natural  and 
appreciated.  The  rhythm  of  songs  and  poetry  is  relished  even 
before  the  content  is  completely  understood.  It  follows  then  that 
in  order  for  the  child  to  progress  at  all,  it  is  imperative  that  he 
should  be  challenged  by  what  he  has  to  learn  and  that  the  con¬ 
tent  be  at  the  very  upper  limit  of  his  intellectual  grasp.  He 
must  be  given  what  he  does  not  know.  He  must  be  obliged  to 
reach  for  it  if  he  is  to  develop  either  in  body  or  in  mind.  But 
above  all,  his  avid  thirst  for  new  knowledge  at  this  stage  must 
never  be  dulled  and  the  skills  and  habits  should  be  formed  by 
repetition  before  drill  becomes  tedious,  as  it  will,  at  his  next 
stage  in  life.  The  time  for  drill  is  all  too  short  and  must  be 
constantly  utilized. 

(B)  As  the  judgment  of  the  intellect  awakens  in  the  child,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  habits  through  repetition  of  a  rote  or  mechanical  nature 
at  the  sensory  level  should  be  proportionately  replaced  by  in¬ 
tellectual  memory.  This  is  founded  upon  associating  ideas  in  a 
series  of  reasoned  concepts. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  young  child  is  growing  in  the  use 
of  skills,  a  parallel  development  is  taking  place,  namely,  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  ideals.  The  imagination  is  the  most  apt  faculty  through 
which  to  realize  this  objective  and  as  Maritain  observes:- 

The  vitality  and  intuitiveness  of  the  spirit  are  quick  in  the  young  child 
and  sometimes  pierce  the  world  of  his  imaginative  thought  with  the 
purest  and  most  surprising  flashes,  as  if  his  spirit,  not  being  as  yet 
strengthened  and  organized  by  exercise  of  reason,  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
bounding,  temperamental  and  lucid  freedom  of  its  own.  The  universe  of 
the  child  is  the  universe  of  imagination,  which  evolves  little  by  little 
into  reason. 

It  is  tragedy  when  the  full  force  of  this  vital  imagination  is  not 
utilized  and  capitalized  upon  in  the  learning  process.  Through 
the  window  of  his  imagination  the  child  sees  and  thrills  auto¬ 
matically  to  goodness  which  beckons  so  imperiously  to  emulation. 
Goodness  needs  little  explanation  at  this  first  stage.  It  is  a  self 
evident  thing  but  does  need  rational  justification  as  soon  as 
abstract  thinking  commences.  Here  again  however  imaginative 
appreciation  of  the  ideal  is  not  enough  and  positive  steps  toward 
realization  can  only  take  the  form  of  inculcating  moral  habits 
through  repeated  acts  which  are  conducive  to  the  actual  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  good  apprehended.  These  habits  which  in  fact  exercise 
that  faculty,  the  rational  will,  must  be  formed  until  they  become 
quasi-automatic  responses  to  immediate  objectives  whilst  the 
rational  conscience  is  awakening  and  assuming  its  proper  role  as 
personality  arbitrer. 

(C)  Finally  there  is  the  period  of  adolescence  of  which  Maritain 
writes:- 

Just  as  imagination  is  the  mental  heaven  of  childhood,  so  now  ascending 
reason,  natural  reason  with  its  freshness,  boldness  and  first  sparkling 
ambition  is  the  mental  heaven  of  the  adolescent.  It  is  with  reasoning  that 
adolescence  happens  to  be  intoxicated.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  meanings 
and  proper  judgments  are  all  important  and  logic,  logic,  and  more  logic 
are  a  first  requisite  not  the  dilettantism  which  is  ready  to  talk  on  any¬ 
thing. 

But  this  is  also  a  time  of  profound  sensations  which  it  is  very 
difficult  for  reason  to  control.  There  is  the  desire  to  excel,  the 
urge  to  acquire  goods  and  prestige,  the  drive  to  be  completely  in¬ 
dependent  of  authority,  and  the  mating  call  which  underlies  that 
phenomenon  called  “going  steady”.  These  are  the  more  active 
sensations  but  during  this  period,  more  than  at  any  other  previous 
time,  a  strong  will  based  on  reasoned  intelligence,  good  habits  and 
proper  ideals  is  imperative  in  order  that  a  person’s  life  does  not 
become  chaotic  and  disoriented.  The  urges  we  have  mentioned, 
of  their  nature  seek  immediate  satisfaction.  The  secret  of  true 
education  lies  in  channelling  their  force  and  directing  it  towards 
the  acquisition  of  distant  and  difficult  ideals.  This  is  called  “sub¬ 
limation”.  Once  this  sublimation  is  achieved,  youth  will  remain 
uninhibited  but  powerful  in  producing  good  and  persistent  in 
achieving  long  range  ideals—the  hallmarks  of  civilization.  Nature’s 
gifts  must  not  be  wasted.  They  must  be  directed  and  used. 

It  is  this  sublimation  concept  which  dominated  adolescent  edu¬ 
cation  throughout  the  period  that  the  Church  had  charge  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  flowered  into  the  concept 
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of  Christian  chivalry.  To  quote  Dr.  C.  E.  Phillips  in  his  “Develop¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  Canada”  at  page  19:- 

The  curriculum  in  schools  for  girls,  according  to  Marie  de  l’lncarnation 
(who  arrived  in  Canada  in  1639)  included  prayers,  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic,  church  doctrine  and  moral  instruction.  Actually  the  schools  did 
more  for  the  girls  than  those  subjects  would  suggest.  They  were  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  in  inculcating  purity  in  speech  and  gentleness  in  manners; 
they  saved  the  vitality  of  the  French  Canadian  girls  from  coarseness  and 
gave  them  instead  a  vivacity  tempered  with  reverence  and  disciplined  to 
courtesy  and  grace.  Even  the  songs  of  the  colonists  that  are  still  preserv¬ 
ed  are  said  to  owe  their  softness  and  beauty  of  words  and  music  to  the 
good  offices  of  those  good  Sisters  in  the  early  days. 

Besides  sublimation,  of  course,  good  habits  already  formed  and  a 
home  environment  where  watchful  love  will  give  that  added 
weight  to  wise  decisions  as  they  are  required,  are  all  presupposed 
and  absolutely  necessary  in  this  final  stage  as  much  as  they  were 
in  the  first. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  this  adolescent  period  is  one  which 
challenges  the  child  to  decisiveness  and  resolution.  Things  should 
be  possible  for  youth,  but  it  is  a  disservice  to  make  them  easy. 
“Strive  and  hold  the  effort  cheap”  is  the  source  of  human  life’s 
deepest  satisfaction.  As  in  effective  learning  the  content  should  be 
difficult  but  not  impossible  so  also  in  effective  living  and  in  choice 
of  a  life  career  the  opportunity  must  be  challenging.  The  youth 
must  decide  what  he  wishes  to  become  and  must  be  intelligently 
prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  and  the  limitations  to  com¬ 
plete  freedom  which  a  specific  decision  imposes.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  this  will  be  more  easily  achieved  if  an  intelligent  practise 
has  inculcated  a  non-attachment  to  the  satisfaction  of  immediate 
desires  and,  has  accepted  a  hierarchy  of  values  leading  towards 
that  one  which  promises  final  goodness  and  happiness. 

In  choosing  an  occupation,  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  choice 
should  be  understood  by  parents  and  students  alike.  Watching 
the  extraordinary  motivation  which  is  evoked  in  some  students 
by  apprenticeship  training  to  a  vocation  which  they  themselves 
have  chosen  in  those  same  subjects  which  made  them  laggards 
at  school  causes  one  to  question  seriously  the  inclusion  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  public  school  curriculum.  This  is  the  obvious 
reaction  of  youth  to  real-life  situations  as  opposed  to  those  the 
child  recognizes  as  artificial  when  introduced  into  the  formal 
school  program. 

3.  The  Learning  Process  — The  Essentialist  attitude  to  the  learning 
process  is  well  expressed  by  John  Brubacher  in  his  excellent  work 
on  “The  Modern  Philosophies  in  Education”  Second  Edition,  page  308:- 

In  the  midst  of  the  welter  of  change  and  diversity,  the  essentialist  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  are  some  points  of  the  educational  compass  which  are 
relatively  fixed.  He  will  recognize  that  there  are  many  educational 
values  by  which  one  might  steer  but  that  there  are  some  by  which  he 
must  steer.  Convinced  of  what  are  the  essentials  of  education,  he  firmly 
and  resolutely  insists  that  the  child  learn  them.  If  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  whole  curriculum  should  be  prescribed,  he  at  least  believes 
that  a  considerable  part  of  it  should  be.  In  the  traditional  curriculum 
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he  finds  certain  classics  in  literature,  mathematics,  religion,  history, 
science,  and  others  whose  value  is  independent  of  the  place  and  time 
they  are  studied.  These,  educated  men,  must  know.  They  are  essentials. 
They  must  be  learned  even  though  their  significance  is  not  made  clear 
in  the  fulfilment  of  some  present  purpose.  Till  such  occasion  arises  later, 
they  are  to  be  learned  and  stored  away. 

Variations  in  pupil  interest  are  to  be  expected,  but  these  chance  varia¬ 
tions  should  seldom,  if  ever,  take  precedence  over  the  essentials.  If  a 
child  has  a  genuine  interest  in  the  essentials,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  incline  him  in  that  direction.  In 
learning  to  put  forth  effort  where  interest  may  lag  or  even  be  wanting, 
a  certain  moral  stamina  will  result.  Education  will  possess  a  vertebrate 
ouvhtness  which  should  afford  the  child  a  much  needed  discipline.  In 
this  process,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  educational  freedom  is  denied. 
Instead  of  being  employed  as  a  means,  it  will  be  made  an  end,  or  an 
outcome,  of  the  educative  process.  Freedom  will  be  regarded  as  a  well 
deserved  reward  for  the  youth  who  has  learned  to  discipline  himself 
through  a  mastery  of  the  social  experience  of  the  ages. 

Deriving  the  essentials  of  education  from  tradition  has  strong  social 
implications  for  a  philosophy  of  education.  Its  main  strength  lies  in  the 
trust  which  is  placed  in  the  experience  of  other  people  in  other  times. 
Experience  refined  and  generalized  in  the  mill  of  preceding  generations 
must  have  an  authority  which  surpasses  that  of  any  individual  child 
and  his  efforts. 

The  progressivist  abhors  this  philosophy  for  its  authoritarian  out¬ 
look.  He  feels  it  is  the  lock-step  system  which  has  been  used  to  such 
ill  effect  in  dictatorships. 

To  summarize  the  essentialist’s  approach  to  education  in  the  words 
of  Edward  J.  Power  in  his  “Education  for  American  Democracy” 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Company)  page  304:- 

.  .  .  the  school  is  a  place  where  students  are  encouraged  to  learn  what 
they  do  not  know.  The  content  of  education — the  curriculum — contains 
knowledges  and  skills  and  opportunities  for  development  that  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  previously  determined  educational  aims.  Although  this 
content  will  be  adjusted  whenever  possible  to  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  student  and  opportunities  will  be  coordinated  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  the  student’s  main  responsibility  is  to  master  the  content  of  the 
curriculum.  This  achievement,  or  lack  of  it,  will  be  measured  or  tested 
and  evaluated  in  terms  of  stated  aims  rather  than  in  terms  of  his  needs. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  learner  will  be  passive,  but  his  activity  will 
be  directed  toward  ends  that  are  accepted  as  valid  by  adult  society.  To 
assure  achievement,  the  teacher’s  responsibility  is  to  direct  and  guide 
learning,  to  interest,  motivate,  and  teach;  as  an  essential  condition  for 
achievement,  discipline  will  be  maintained.  Particular  techniques  of 
teaching  to  be  employed  by  teachers  are  not  given  a  privileged  position 
in  the  essentialist-oriented  school:  the  effectiveness  of  a  technique  is 
judged  in  terms  of  the  results  it  achieves.  For  this  reason,  techniques 
often  thought  to  belong  to  the  experimental  approach  to  the  educational 
process  are  used,  but  when  they  are  used,  the  essentialist  says,  they  are 
given  a  special  direction.  In  this  respect,  techniques  are  like  a  carpenter’s 
hammer:  they  can  be  used  either  to  build  or  to  destroy. 

Power  summarizes  the  progressivist  approach  as  follows:- 

The  curriculum  may  be  described  as  an  emerging  curriculum:  one  which 
is  conceived  in  terms  of  child  activity  and  interests  instead  of  formal 
subject  matter.  In  it  the  child  can  seek  answers  to  his  own  problems 
and  can  share  in  formulating  plans  for  the  attention  of  the  group.  Interest 
will  arise  out  of  the  meaningfulness  of  the  problems  devised  by  students 
and  not  out  of  the  cleverness  of  the  teacher.  Discipline  will  be  an  outcome 
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of  the  independence  and  freedom  experienced  in  solving  problems.  The 
steps  common  to  laboratory  experimentation  and  the  techniques  of 
science  will  be  employed — hence,  experimentalism.  The  student’s  vision, 
intelligence,  and  reflective  thinking  will  be  enriched  by  following  the 
experimental  approach  to  earning  and  living. 

Concerning  those  who  feel  that  the  two  philosophies  of  education 

can  be  combined  by  taking  the  best  features  from  each  I  would  hope 

it  has  become  evident  that  the  two  are  irreconcilable. 

Perhaps  to  sum  up  in  a  comparison  of  but  a  few  of  the  differences:- 

1.  In  the  relative  position  of  parent,  state  and  teacher,  the  essentialist 
insists  that  the  parent  is  the  prime  source  through  which  all 
education  of  the  child  is  initiated.  The  state  and  the  teacher  merely 
work  through  the  parent,  the  former  as  the  protector  and  aid  of 
the  family  unit,  the  latter  as  mere  delegate  of  the  family.  The 
progressivist  insists  that  society  take  over  the  child  and  that 
parents  don’t  exist  except  in  their  biological  capacity. 

2.  In  the  psychology  of  the  child  the  traditionalist  respects  the  innate 
spiritual  capacity  of  the  child,  insisting  on  the  existence  of  a  soul 
and  a  mind  separate  and  apart  from  the  body  with  its  sensations 
and  reactions.  He  accepts  the  conflicts  within  the  individual  that 
arise  because  of  this  dualism,  and  insists  on  the  sublimation  of 
the  one  in  favor  of  the  long  range  objectives  of  the  other.  In  this 
he  looks  for  and  gathers  all  the  helps  that  can  be  derived  from 
the  natural  agencies — (the  child  with  his  formed  habits  directed 
towards  the  good — the  parent  with  his  mature  wisdom  and  fierce 
urge  to  transmit  it  to  the  child — and  nature’s  God).  For  the  pro¬ 
gressivist  no  dualism  exists  in  the  child.  There  is  no  conflict  within 
the  child  that  cannot  be  resolved  by  motivation  in  cooperative 
activity. 

3.  In  the  learning  process  the  essentialist  believes  the  child  is  not  a 
young  adult  but  only  an  organism  on  his  way  to  adulthood.  Only 
teaching  will  bring  him  there.  The  progressivist  believes  the  child 
is  as  effective  a  learning  unit  as  is  the  man.  With  the  school  as 
an  embryo  society  the  child  must  be  the  centre  around  which 
the  total  learning  process  revolves.  This  does  not  permit  the 
existence  of  a  teacher  centred  school  nor  a  school  which  gives 
priority  to  content,  because,  in  both  instances,  there  is  an  authori¬ 
tarian  threat  of  supplanting  the  child  as  the  measure  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  and  even  of  all  reality.  There  is  nothing  of  truth  in 
values  which  are  set  up  by  the  immediacy  of  the  moment.  As 
Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  has  said:- 

For  forty  years  and  more  our  intellectual  leaders  have  been  showing  us 
that  they  are  not  true,  or  if  true  are  unknowable.  In  the  whole  realm 
of  social  thought  there  is  nothing  but  opinion.  There  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad,  only  a  difference  between  expediency  and  in¬ 
expediency.  We  cannot  even  talk  about  good  and  bad  states  or  good  and 
bad  men.  There  are  no  morals,  only  folksways  or  mores.  Man  is  no 
different  from  the  other  animals.  The  aims  of  animals  and  animal  societies, 
if  there  is  an  aim,  is  subsistence.  The  aim  of  human  beings  and  human 
societies,  if  there  is  one,  is  material  comfort.  Freedom  is  simply  doing 
what  you  please.  The  common  principle  is  that  there  is  no  principle  at  all 
and  that  the  test  of  truth  is  in  its  immediate  practical  success. 
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Having  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  different  approaches 
to  education  by  philosophers  and  psychologists,  it  would  seem  that 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  Alberta  scene  in  the  light 
of  these  philosophies  to  ascertain  what  concept  of  education  determines 
our  school  system  and  what  kind  of  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
future  to  ensure  that  parents  of  children  may  not  find  it  necessary 
to  indulge  again  in  the  flood  of  criticism  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  present  situation. 

At  this  point  I  propose  to  follow  the  subject  headings  as  set  out 
in  the  Majority  Report  in  order  to  identify  the  particular  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  Minority  Report  with  which  I  may  have  some  reservation. 
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AREAS  OF  PUBLIC  CONCERN 

As  the  pattern  of  criticism  emerged  during  the  course  of  hearings 
on  the  briefs,  it  was  apparent  that  the  professional  groups  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  shortage  of  “qualified”  teachers  which  had  made  it 
necessary  for  the  government  to  embark  upon  the  six  week  training 
program  and  to  retain  the  Junior  E  program  of  one  year  of  teacher 
training.  The  professional  educator  did  not  state  the  aims  of  education 
but  did  state  that  aims  were  the  responsibility  of  society.  I  had  the 
definite  impression  that  the  professional  educator  was  not  too  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  underlying  philosophy  in  our  school  system  since 
they  appeared  to  feel  that  no  matter  what  philosophy  of  education 
was  in  being,  the  function  of  the  teacher  was  to  teach  according  to 
such  philosophy  as  had  been  prescribed  by  society.  However,  the 
professional  educators  were  of  the  opinion  that  given  “qualified” 
teachers  and  given  freedom  in  teaching  methods  and  some  freedom 
in  choice  of  curriculum,  they  could  do  a  job. 

The  lay  groups  on  the  other  hand  demonstrated  a  sense  of  frustra¬ 
tion  in  their  inability  to  cope  with  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
deteriorating  condition  in  our  schools.  If  the  public  was  to  be  accused 
of  apathy  in  school  matters,  it  was  obvious  that  this  apathy  occurred 
only  because  there  was  virtually  a  complete  breakdown  of  liaison 
between  educational  authorities  and  the  public.  The  old  rural  school 
board  which  was  elected  from  an  area  of  some  sixteen  square  miles 
had  disappeared  and  was  supplanted  by  a  divisional  board  or  a  county 
educational  authority  elected  from  an  area  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  District.  Apart  from  this,  the  school 
authority  is  so  completely  occupied  with  administrative  matters  that 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  interest  itself  in  matters  of  curriculum 
and  aims  of  education.  These  matters  are  generally  left  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  who  in  most  cases  being  a  civil  servant  is  required  to  imple¬ 
ment  whatever  policy  is  laid  down  by  the  central  authority,  the 
Department  of  Education.  For  example,  we  were  told  over  and  over 
again  that  the  enterprise  was  merely  a  method  of  teaching  which 
the  teacher  was  free  to  follow  or  not.  Nevertheless,  we  were  told 
in  many  quarters  that  teachers  were  required  by  the  Superintendents 
to  teach  the  enterprise  “method”.  Furthermore  the  teaching  guides 
or  courses  of  study  issued  from  the  Department  deal  exclusively  with 
the  enterprise  “method”  of  teaching  and  prescribe  a  minimum  of  four 
enterprises  a  year  so  that,  if  a  teacher  is  enough  of  an  individualist 
to  insist  on  teaching  by  some  method  other  than  the  enterprise,  she 
is  obliged  to  do  so  without  any  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Education  and  in  fact,  often  with  the  opposition  of  the  Superintendent 
who  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  an  authority  not  to  be  ignored.  It 
follows  that  it  would  be  an  exceptional  teacher  possessed  of  a  great 
amount  of  moral  courage  and  determination  who  would  venture  to  in¬ 
sist  on  teaching  any  “method”  other  than  the  enterprise. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  professional  educators 
regarded  themselves  as  being  entitled  to  take  over  the  education  of 
the  “whole  child”  and  that  the  teaching  methods  had  to  be  left  to 
their  discretion  absolutely.  This  perhaps  is  to  be  expected  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  other  professions  the  method  of  carrying  out  the 
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task  assigned  to  that  profession  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  For  example,  when  a  person  goes  to  a  dentist,  he  does  not 
tell  the  dentist  how  his  teeth  are  to  be  filled.  But  in  education,  the 
teaching  methods  have  become  so  inextricably  mixed  up  with  a 
philosophy  of  education  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  professional  is  in 
great  danger  of  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  parents.  Everywhere 
in  the  curriculum,  as  I  will  demonstrate  later,  the  progressivist  con¬ 
cept  of  taking  over  the  whole  child  and  entrusting  it  to  the  “uncom¬ 
promising  possession”  of  the  school  system  is  evident.  The  intrusion 
of  the  school  into  guidance,  not  merely  towards  careers,  but  guidance 
in  child  problems,  the  insistence  upon  teaching  attitudes  and  behaviour 
and  moulding  the  child  into  a  socially  accepted  component  of  the 
embryo  society,  are  strong  indications  to  me  that  the  professional 
educator,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  can  very  easily  make  the 
fatal  mistake  of  preempting  the  child  from  the  family  circle.  It  is  a 
natural  corollary  of  this  thought  to  find  the  professional  educator 
tending  to  resent  any  interference  or  criticism  emanating  from  the 
parent. 

If  there  is  any  suggestion  that  there  is  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  I  have  become  convinced  that  such  apathy  is  because  the 
public  has  been  shut  out  from  the  school. 

EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

I  agree  with  the  concern  expressed  by  many  over  the  question 
of  children  having  equal  opportunity  to  develop  their  abilities  to  the 
fullest  capacity  but  as  will  be  shown  later  in  this  memorandum,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  demand  can  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  a 
diversity  of  educational  programs  should  be  provided  within  the 
school  itself.  There  is  a  need  for  business,  technical,  vocational  and 
agricultural  training,  but  I  have  some  serious  reservations  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  public  demands  this  for  their  children  in  the 
public  schools. 

CURRICULUM 

The  concern  of  the  public  over  curriculum  is  set  out  in  detail 
in  the  Majority  Report  with  which  I  agree,  except  that  I  noted,  in 
addition,  some  concern  over  any  suggestion  of  streaming  children 
into  divergent  channels  of  education. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The  criticism  on  examinations  and  grading  of  children  again  is 
set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Majority  except  that  I  found  additional 
criticisms  as  follows: 

Report  cards  and  the  grading  of  performance  are  non-specific. 

TEACHERS 

On  the  question  of  teachers  and  teacher  training,  we  encountered 
a  variety  of  opinion.  A  prominent  educator  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  entrance  requirements  to  the  teacher  training  course  did  not  need 
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raising.  Concerning  the  length  of  training,  there  were  those  who 
thought  that  the  teacher  training  period  should  be  lengthened  but 
some  thought  that  two  years’  training  was  enough  while  others 
thought  that  the  present  Junior  E  program  was  sufficient.  Others 
were  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  prospective  teacher  had  a  university 
degree  in  another  field,  he  would  require  not  more  than  six  weeks’ 
teacher  training.  It  was  recommended  that  certification  for  teachers 
be  further  examined  so  as  to:- 

L  Permit  teachers  from  other  provinces  to  teach  into  Alberta  without  being 
required  to  take  extra  teacher  training  courses  in  Alberta,  provided  they 
had  shown  proficiency  in  their  profession. 

2.  Permit  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  their  particular  field  to  teach  their 
specialty  without  being  required  to  take  the  full  program  of  teacher 
training. 

3.  Provide  a  minimum  training  program  for  older  established  persons  wishing 
to  teach. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  willingness  to  support  a  policy  of  salaries 
commensurate  with  those  in  other  professional  fields  with  a  similar 
length  of  training,  provided  that  machinery  was  set  up  for  enabling 
parents  to  get  rid  of  inferior  teachers.  This  invariably  involved  dis¬ 
cussion  on  merit  rating  for  teachers  with  which  I  propose  to  deal 
later.  There  was  also  some  representation  for  a  de-centralization  of 
control  of  teacher  training  which  at  present  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

CENTRALIZED  SCHOOLS 

The  concern  expressed  over  centralization  of  children  in  large 
schools  was  not  that  solely  of  the  Catholic  minority.  In  certain  of 
the  briefs  and  in  the  discussions  following  the  presentation  of  the 
briefs,  it  became  manifest  that  parents  whether  Roman  Catholic  or 
not  were  concerned  over  the  children  being  away  from  home  and 
especially  on  the  road  for  an  undue  length  of  time  in  vans.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  community  life  which  used  to  center  around 
the  district  school  has  generally  disappeared  and  that  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  children  away  from  homes  has  removed  the  parent  from 
effective  liaison  with  the  school  or  the  school  board.  Opposition  to 
dormitories  was  unanimous. 

It  had  been  stated  by  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  ‘‘that  no 
aspect  of  education  can  be  properly  considered  apart  from  the  society 
it  serves”.  There  was  no  direct  denial  of  this  principle,  although  the 
tenor  of  the  criticism  of  the  lay  groups  indicates  that  the  statement 
needs  some  clarification.  If  we  agree  that  the  “aspects  of  education” 
are  aims,  organization  and  curriculum,  it  is  evident  that  the  lay 
groups  were  in  agreement  that  society  admittedly  can  and  should 
influence  school  organization  but  it  was  evident  that  the  lay  groups 
were  insisting  that  certain  fundamentals  must  form  the  framework 
of  education  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  local  environment 
demanded  it.  For  example,  there  was  almost  universal  accord  on  the 
necessity  for  insisting  that  the  fundamentals  of  the  three  R’s  and 
citizenship  must  be  restored.  This  is  an  important  distinction  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  progressivist  tenet  that  you  teach  a  child 
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to  earn  a  living  and  fit  into  his  environment  is  violently  opposed  by 
the  essentialist  who  insists  that  the  prime  aim  of  education  is  to  give 
a  child  knowledge  and  wisdom  with  which  he  is  then  equipped  to 
pursue  the  earning  of  a  living  or  entrance  into  a  specialized  field. 
One  educator,  in  discussion  following  a  presentation  of  a  brief,  was 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  values  set  by  society  today  would 
not  be  the  same  values  as  set  by  society  ten  years  hence.  This  the 
essentialist  will  not  accept,  namely,  that  education  is  geared  to  the 
demands  of  society.  Even  though  society  requires  it  the  essentialist 
holds  that  the  child  be  directed  towards  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  be  not  bundled  along  in  an  ever  changing  pattern  of  curricular 
experiences  determined  by  the  current  demands  of  society. 
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POPULATION  TRENDS 

The  Commission’s  study  of  Population  Trends  by  Hanson  and 
Uhlman  noted  what  appeared  to  be  a  marked  decline  in  farm  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  rapid  upsurge  of  urbanization  with  a  relative  decline  of 
agriculture  as  a  dominant  factor  in  Alberta’s  economy.  One  might 
be  tempted  to  draw  from  this  conclusions  that  such  trends  call  for 
increased  centralization  of  children  in  schools  so  that  rural  children 
may  have  the  necessary  offerings  of  vocational  or  technological  courses 
to  fit  them  into  the  many  industries  that  will  be  characteristic  of  the 
new  urbanization  of  Alberta.  Here  a  word  of  warning  should  be  given 
and  it  is  this: 

1.  The  study  pointed  out  that  in  securing  their  figures  the  researchers 
were  of  course  obliged  to  use  the  Canadian  census  which  prior 
to  1951  classified  as  urban  all  cities,  towns  and  villages  although 
many  of  the  latter  category  contained  only  a  few  dozen  people. 
This  classification  excluded  large  unincorporated  areas  such  as 
metropolitan  fringes  with  populations  of  thousands.  Since  1951 
the  census  excluded  from  the  urban  classification  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  less  than  one  thousand  and  included  all  places  (as  urban) 
even  though  not  incorporated  provided  they  contained  more  than 
one  thousand  people.  The  researchers  perceived  the  difficulty  in 
making  comparisons  between  the  period  prior  to  1951  and  the 
period  subsequent.  It  is  just  this  factor  that  should  place  a  person 
on  guard  in  drawing  conclusions. 

2.  Any  conclusion  that  suggests  the  farm  population  is  rapidly  de¬ 
clining  should  have  regard  to  the  well  known  fact  that  because 
of  improved  roads  to  rural  areas  farmers  have  left  their  farms 
but  only  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  community  living  of  the  nearby 
villages  (often  less  than  one  thousand  in  population).  Consequently 
one  cannot  conclude  that  there  is  a  general  exodus  from  agriculture 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  farm  people  are — with  some  exceptions — 
still  in  the  area  where  they  have  always  been. 

3.  Any  conclusion  that  the  maturation  of  an  agricultural  economy 
has  happened  in  Alberta  and  that  the  trend  now  will  be  one  con¬ 
tributing  to  urbanization,  is  dangerous.  True,  Alberta  because  of 
oil  exploration  and  development  has  in  the  past  decade  shown  an 
upsurge  in  urbanization  but  as  many  rural  communities  realize, 
the  oil  men  have  come  and  gone  and  it  is  only  logical  to  conclude 
that  “things  will  return  to  normal”  and  that  the  trend  to  urbaniza¬ 
tion  will  be  vastly  decelerated  in  the  next  decade.  71.7%  of 
Alberta’s  acreage  is  in  Improvement  Districts  which  are  largely 
an  undeveloped  potential.  “Facts  and  Figures  Alberta  1954”,  a 
publication  of  the  Government  of  Alberta,  states  that  of  68  million 
acre  potential  farm  land  only  45  million  acres  are  in  occupied 
farms  of  which  only  22  million  acres  are  improved.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does,  by  its 
Farm  Loan  program,  enable  young  farmers  to  get  started,  is  in  my 
opinion  an  excellent  and  certain  indication  that  agriculture  is  not 
a  declining  factor  in  Alberta’s  economy  but  is  one  that  holds  great 
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promise.  In  the  next  decade  it  may  well  surpass  the  performance 
of  oil  over  the  past  ten  years.  Furthermore  the  vast  acreages 
brought  or  to  be  brought  under  irrigation  happily  suggests  an 
about-face  in  the  future  for  the  exodus  that  has  hitherto  plagued 
the  Southern  part  of  the  Province. 

4.  Any  conclusion  that  there  is  a  need  for  further  centralization  of 
children  away  from  home,  as  for  example  in  Community  Colleges, 
is  in  danger  of  being  somewhat  unrealistic.  According  to  the  last 
three  Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports,  the  centralization 
program  at  the  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  is  completed  in 
the  south  and  nearly  so  in  the  centre  and  north  of  the  Province. 
This  has  resulted  in  there  being  roughly  326  high  schools  and  83 
elementary  schools  in  an  area  of  60,000  square  miles  comprising 
12  counties  and  46  divisions.  In  the  same  area  are  independent 
school  districts  with  over  100  school  buildings.  The  combined  school 
population  in  this  area  is  50.1%  of  the  total  school  population  in 
Alberta.  It  would  take  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience  of 
Job,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  Hitler  to  close  out  the  great  number 
of  such  schools  needed  to  populate  the  newer  centralizations  pro¬ 
posed. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  TRENDS 

In  its  chapter  on  Occupational  Trends,  I  am  somewhat  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  Majority  Report  of  this  Commission  in  its  insist¬ 
ence  that  the  school  provide  for  the  child  the  vocational  or  occupational 
training  he  will  need  to  earn  a  living.  While  such  is  a  progressivist 
concept,  I  do  not  suggest  that  all  who  have  accepted  it  are  Deweyites 
or  Progressivist.  The  idea  of  some  vocational  training  has  long  been 
with  us.  The  manual  training  and  domestic  science  of  past  days  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  a  suitable  innovation  at  that  time  and  commercial  courses 
have  caused  no  undue  concern  when  placed  in  the  curriculum.  The 
essentialist  school  of  educational  thought  has  always  opposed  this 
bread-and-butter  concept. 

Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  in  his  “Education  for  Freedom” 
says:- 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  achieve  free  minds  by  concentrating  our 
effort  on  making  our  pupils  economically  independent.  We  want  free  minds, 
who  will  acknowledge  a  hierarchy  in  the  values  which  they  cherish  as  object¬ 
ively  good.  Those  who  seek  primarily  their  private  economic  interests  and 
advantages  may  become  enslaved  to  them  and  try  to  enslave  the  rest  of  us 
as  well.  The  result  of  the  present  emphasis  on  vocational  training  in  the 
schools  of  America  produces  poor  mechanics  without  an  education. 

Dr.  Lower  of  McGill  University  is  no  less  emphatic:- 

In  a  country  like  this  the  useful  has  always  spoken  with  a  loud  voice, 
the  traditional  culture  with  a  weak  one.  The  virtue  of  “education  for  life” 
(training  to  make  a  living)  has  always  been  emphatically  pointed  out.  In 
contrast  with  older  lands  there  has  never  been  much  respect  in  Canada  for 
the  traditional  culture  .  .  .  our  people  are  drawn  nearly  all  from  the  “lower 
classes”.  Hence  our  stress  of  the  useful,  the  practical.  Hence  the  short-sighted 
narrow-minded  people  that  we  are. 

Nor  is  Doctor  Bestor  silent  on  this  matter: 

A  school  that  puts  the  trivia  of  “life  adjustment”  education  on  a  par 
with  rigorous  study  of  the  fundamental  intellectual  disciplines  is  not  vindicat¬ 
ing  democracy,  but  is  doing  its  best  to  demonstrate  that  the  opponents  of 
democracy  were  right  when  they  predicted  that  a  democratic  society  will 
be  a  society  without  standards  or  values. 

These  are  not  the  pronouncements  of  visionaries  with  head-in¬ 
cloud.  All  three  men  are  leaders  in  education  and  possessed  of  the 
practical  experience  to  know  whereof  they  speak.  The  essentialist 
insists  that  the  school  teach  the  child  the  fundamentals,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  much  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  ability  to 
communicate  and  the  mental  disciplines  which  are  inherent  in  such 
a  program.  With  these  tools  once  solidly  in  the  hands  of  the  child  he 
can  face  the  world  with  confidence,  whether  he  goes  into  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  technological  field,  or  the  vocations.  The  essentialist 
admits  that  certain  children  may  not  go  as  far  as  others  in  the  mastery 
of  the  academics  (as  we  might  call  them)  but  he  should  not  be  lured 
away  from  them  by  vocational  offerings  in  the  same  school.  It 
happens  all  too  often. 

For  the  child  who  needs  or  desires  vocational  or  technological 
training  let  him  go  for  them  (with  assistance  from  public  funds)  to 
places  better  equipped  to  provide  them  than  the  public  school.  We 
are  too  prone  to  let  the  child  in  his  child  centred  school  dictate  the 
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course  of  his  life  so  that  with  his  immature  judgment,  his  innate 
laziness  and  his  “individual  differences”  he  finds  himself  in  a  voca¬ 
tional  stream  long  before  he  is  equipped  with  the  mental  tools  fashion¬ 
ed  by  the  academic  program.  All  too  often  he  never  rises  above  the 
class  to  which  Shakespeare  has  referred  as  “the  rude  mechanical”. 

As  summed  up  by  Dr.  Lower: 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe,  simple  practical  people  like  ourselves  that 
there  is  still  a  higher  order  of  the  mind — a  contemplative  creative  mind,  that, 
by  seeing  visions  can  still  lead  the  way. 

While  it  is  evident  that  industry  and  farming  will  demand  a 
greater  number  of  highly  skilled  workers,  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
public  school  system  is  the  place  to  train  them.  In  Uhlman’s  report 
to  the  Commission,  “Study  of  Educational  Needs  as  Viewed  by  Select¬ 
ed  Alberta  Manufacturers”,  he  finds  that  35  out  of  41  interviewed  say: 

The  task  of  the  school  is  to  provide  good  background  of  academic  training 
through  grounding  in  fundamentals  of  English,  Science  and  Math. 

He  also  finds  that  17  out  of  42  employers  interviewed  prefer  to 
provide  the  necessary  vocational  or  technical  training  on  the  job. 

Then,  despite  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  vocational  training  in 
the  schools  has  been  going  on  for  a  decade,  Uhlman  finds  that  there 
were,  among  employers:- 

Major  dissatisfaction  .  .  .  with  respect  to  sense  of  responsibility,  initiative, 
ability  to  work  with  others  and  interest  in  the  job. 

While  all  employers  interviewed  stated  that,  in  general,  the  quality  of 
the  labor  force  is  now  somewhat  improved,  they  doubted  if  much  of  this 
improvement  could  be  directly  attributed  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
products  of  the  school. 

Rather  they  attributed  the  improvement  to  the  workings  of  the 
inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  fact  that  as  the  supply 
has  increased  the  competitive  spirit  has  upgraded  the  performance 
of  their  workers. 

Uhlman’s  survey  found  11  manufacturers  to  say  that:- 

By  and  large  the  so  called  practical  courses  are  most  inadequate  in  the 
light  of  the  time  involved.  Progress  on  the  job  is  due  largely  to  innate  manual 
dexterity.  If  it  is  present,  progress  is  assured.  The  carry-over  from  practical 
school  courses  is  slight. 

There  was  no  suggestion  from  the  employers  that  practical  courses 
were  valuable  for  arousing  and  holding  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
although  they  did  feel  that  such  courses  helped  to  discover  latent 
interests  but  that  summer  employment  is  a  “satisfactory  substitute 
to  aid  young  people  to  ‘find  themselves’.” 
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SOME  GOVERNING  VIEWS 

In  the  sample  study  by  Andrews  of  “Public  and  Professional 
Opinion  Regarding  the  Tasks  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Alberta”,  it 
is  evident  that  there  was  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  agree 
on  aims  of  education.  While  one  should  not  draw  a  final  conclusion 
from  study  as  limited  as  the  one  done  by  Dr.  Andrews,  nevertheless 
it  does  give  an  indication  that  the  public  cannot  agree  on  the  aims 
of  education  for  children,  and  that  therefore  perhaps  two  suggestions 
emerge:- 

First,  if  the  parent  is  to  be  a  factor  in  education  at  all,  he  must 
be  given  more  freedom  to  choose  for  his  child  the  school  which  will 
most  nearly  realize  the  aims  or  objectives  which  that  parent  wants 
from  education  and, 

Secondly,  the  parent  should  not  be  financially  coerced  into  send¬ 
ing  his  child  to  the  single  school  system  of  the  present  time  with  its 
exclusive  philosophy  and  cult  of  conformity. 

To  me,  the  foregoing  are  the  only  conclusions  which  derive  from 
Dr.  Andrew’s  survey,  but  it  does  lead  to  a  discussion  on  aims.  This 
aspect  of  the  report  is  of  fundamental  and  paramount  importance. 

AIMS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  majority  on  the  Commission  refer  to  the  “Tasks”  of  the 
public  schools  and  to  the  extent  that  these  tasks  are  aims,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  my  reservations:- 

1.  To  develop  the  communication  skills:-  Here  there  is  danger  of 
some  fundamental  misconception  for  to  develop  a  skill  is  not  the 
same  as  developing  the  content  which  produces  the  skill.  Developing 
skills  emphasizes  the  process  and  not  the  product,  e.g.  grammar  being 
taught  to  emphasize  the  skill  will  mean,  according  to  the  progressivist, 
the  conditioning  of  the  child  (by  a  succession  of  experiences)  to  use 
a  noun  properly  rather  than  teaching  the  child  the  meaning  of  the 
noun  and  its  place  and  function  in  a  phrase  or  sentence. 

2.  To  develop  understanding  and  mastery  of  the  basic  computational 
skills  and  the  application  of  arithmetical  processes Here  again  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  skill.  The  reason  for  mastering  a  skill  is  to  direct 
its  use  to  the  attainment  of  its  proper  end.  If  that  end  is  the  pro¬ 
gressivist  aim  of  earning  a  living  or  social  adjustment  the  skill  be¬ 
comes  an  end  in  itself  or  is  being  suborned  to  these  other  purposes. 
Skills  should  be  acquired  for  a  deeper  and  more  lofty  purpose.  In 
arithmetic,  for  example,  its  skills  should  be  acquired  to  induct  the 
pupil  into  an  awareness  of  absolute  precision  in  this  most  accurate 
of  all  sciences.  Whenever  one  encounters  the  statement  in  a  progressi¬ 
vist  context  that  skills  are  to  be  acquired  one  tends  to  experience 
a  certain  unease,  recalling  to  mind  all  too  clearly  the  aim  as  set  out 
in  Bulletin  2  of  the  Department  of  Education  which  states:- 

Social  competence  rather  than  encyclopedic  learning  is  the  goal  of  our 
education  .  .  .  the  accumulation  of  facts  for  mere  mental  exercise  or  intellectual 
exhibition  has  little  educational  value. 
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Yet,  by  way  of  contrast,  one  would  be  relieved  to  read  in  that  Bulletin 
a  statement  such  as  that  by  Dr.  Adler  in  his  work  “The  Crisis  of 
Contemporary  Education”  which  speaks  for  itself 

The  basic  education  of  a  rational  animal  is  the  discipline  of  his  rational 
powers  and  the  cultivation  of  his  rational  intellect. 

3.  To  develop  knowledge,  skills  and  appreciation  regarding  that  part 
of  the  cultural  heritage  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  —  for 
the  sake  of  the  individual,  for  the  purposes  of  continuing  education, 
and  to  prepare  for  employment  and  contribution  to  society The 
implication  here  that  someone  “selects”  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum, 
does  not  warrant  that  such  selection  is  according  to  a  preordained 
philosophy  of  education.  The  danger  lies  in  the  norms  of  selection. 
Will  the  selector  emphasize  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge; 
will  he  emphasize  skills  as  an  end  in  themselves;  will  he  emphasize  at¬ 
titudes  necessary  to  produce  social  adjustment  and  competence;  will  his 
selection  be  for  the  purpose  of  training  a  person  for  employment; 
will  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  the  child  a  contribution 
by  that  child  to  society?  We  have  had  too  much  example  in  the  recent 
past  of  this  selection  technique  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
complaint  by  parents.  The  idea  of  selecting  without  predetermining 
the  content  is  a  truly  progressivist  tenet. 

Then  too  if  the  selection  is  to  be  primarily  geared  to  learning 
to  earn  a  living,  will  the  person  making  the  selection  do  so  from  a 
purely  materialistic  approach  of  personal  gain.  If  so  great  portions 
of  the  other  than  purely  materialistic  values  will  have  been  discarded 
and  the  child  will  never  appreciate  that  skills  for  other  than  earning 
a  living  even  exist. 

Dr.  Francis  M.  Rogers,  former  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School,  declared  that  the  secular  tradition  of  education  allows  itself 
the  luxury  of  all  but  ignoring  great  segments  of  knowledge.  He  says:- 

I  believe  it  can  be  charged  that  the  secular  tradition  while  protesting 
vigorously  against  censorship  in  any  form,  exercises  a  fierce  kind  of  censor¬ 
ship,  the  censorship  of  selection,  the  selection  involved  in  the  organization 
of  a  course  and  a  program  in  courses.  Whole  bodies  of  knowledge — useful, 
interesting  and  suitable  knowledge — are  often  omitted  en  bloc.  The  im¬ 
poverished  student  never  knows  the  difference. 

St.  Louis  Review 

February  14th,  1958. 

4.  To  foster  physical  fitness  and  mental  health:-  Is  a  laudable  aim 
provided  the  school  realizes  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  The  imposing  of  a  health  and  personal  development  course  and 
guidance  program  upon  the  schools  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  a 
good  indication  of  how  a  school  system  can  start  out  by  initiating  a 
course  and  end  up  by  preempting  the  whole  field.  With  this  aspect 
of  the  curriculum,  I  am  proposing  to  deal  later. 

5.  To  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  and  critical  thinking This  is 
a  necessary  aim  but  one  that  the  progressivist  has  greatly  overworked. 
The  critical  thinking  idea  appears  to  come  from  the  reconstruction 
school  of  educational  philosophy  as  developed  by  successors  of  Dewey 
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such  as  Kilpatrick,  Counts,  Brameld  and  Rugg.  Critical  thinking  in 
the  United  States  has  been  pushed  to  such  a  point  in  the  schools  that 
it  has  raised  the  art  of  debunking  ideals  to  a  dangerous  degree.  The 
child  has  become  cynical  and  suspicious  of  everything.  Fortunately, 
there  is  not  too  much  evidence  of  this  type  of  critical  thinking  in 
Alberta. 

But  there  is  another  danger  in  this  concept.  In  order  to  criticize 
something,  you  have  to  have  something  on  which  to  base  your  criticism. 
Proper  critical  thinking  presupposes  having  had  a  point  of  view  on 
which  to  found  a  criticism.  The  progressivist  appears  to  want  only 
that  the  child  develop  a  critical  attitude  without  the  necessary  backlog 
of  content.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  common  practise  of 
having  junior  high  school  students  comment  on  such  things  as  the 
United  Nations  equipped  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  historical, 
political  and  economic  background  of  the  nations  involved.  It’s  a  case 
of  the  little  angels  rushing  in  where  even  fools  fear  to  tread. 

Critical  thinking  as  an  aim  in  education  is  essential,  but  to  the 
progressivist  the  concept  operates  in  ignorance  of  an  accumulation  of 
facts.  To  him  facts  are  needed  only  to  discover  the  solution  to  a 
problem.  Therefore,  the  learning  experiences  become  a  succession — 
and  not  necessarily  a  consecutive  or  logical  succession — of  problems. 
By  the  application  of  research — the  necessary  facts  relevant  to  the 
problem  are  uncovered.  This  is  followed  by  a  process  of  critical  think¬ 
ing  to  appraise  and  resolve  the  problem  in  the  light  of  the  uncovered 
facts. 

The  essentialist  honors  critical  thinking  as  highly  as  the  pro¬ 
gressivist,  but  permits  the  child  to  indulge  in  it  only  after  he  has 
acquired  and  stored  up  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  in  a  logical  pattern 
upon  which  he  will  then  draw  to  solve  any  number  of  problems. 

Francis  M.  Morehouse  in  his  “Principles  Governing  the  Differentia¬ 
tion  between  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  History”  says:- 

The  acquiring  and  storing  up  of  information  is  in  itself  a  worthy  aim 
for  junior  high  school  courses;  the  HOUSE  OF  THOUGHT  is  not  worthily 
to  be  built  until  there  are  brought  to  bear  together  in  one  place  all  the 
materials  for  the  building.  A  pathetic  and  disgraceful  amount  of  time  and 
energy  has  been  wasted  by  conscientious  teachers  in  trying  to  force  immature 
children  to  think  deeply  about  the  things  of  which  they  have  just  begun 
to  learn,  because  of  the  insistence  of  misguided  education  that  children  must 
apply  everything  they  find  out  at  once.  Let  the  time  in  junior  high  school 
rather  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  facts,  thoroughly  learned,  arranged  in 
orderly  sequence,  clearly  understood  in  their  concrete  narrative  aspects;  but, 
except  when  clearly  demanded  by  the  children  themselves,  let  the  theoretical, 
abstract,  controversial  and  application  aspects  be  left  until  the  students  are 
more  mature  and  more  broadly  prepared  to  go  surely  into  those  more  difficult 
paths. 

If  critical  thinking  is  to  be  asked  of  the  child  in  the  same  way 
that  it  has  in  the  past  in  the  enterprise  program  and  the  social  studies 
Units,  we  are  in  my  opinion  failing  our  children  in  that  we  are  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  be  critical  without  being  thinkers. 

6.  With  the  sixth  aim  or  task  of  the  public  school  as  reflected  in  the 
Commission’s  report,  I  am  in  accord. 
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What  then  should  be  the  aims  of  the  school  system?  It  is  suggested 
that  the  phrase  “matriculation  for  all”  is  a  much  overworked  jargon 
and  we  find  some  criticism  of  employers  for  presuming  to  prefer 
having  matriculants  as  employees.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  over¬ 
worked  jargon  but  the  idea  expressed  wants  proper  definition.  We 
often  refer  to  a  matriculation  program  or  an  academic  program  inter¬ 
changeably  assuming  that  they  are  identical.  There  is  reason  for  this 
lack  of  precision.  The  academic  program  in  Alberta  has  led  to  matricu¬ 
lation  and  from  there  to  University.  Therefore  the  academic  program 
has  been  identified  with  senior  matriculation.  The  progressivist  has 
perhaps  justifiably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  University  entrance 
is  beyond  the  competence  of  many  and  has  therefore  turned  his  back, 
not  only  on  the  “matriculation  for  all”  idea,  but  on  the  “academic 
program  for  all”  idea.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  tendency  to  abandon 
the  academic  program  for  all  but  the  select  few  who  may  go  on  to 
the  University. 

This  is  a  most  unrealistic  attitude  to  take,  for  two  very  practical 
reasons,  namely:  Parents,  by  and  large,  want  their  children  to  take 
the  academic  program  and  employers  want  workers  who  have  been 
trained  in  an  academic  program. 

The  departure  by  progressivists  from  a  belief  in  an  academic 
program  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  dedication  to  the  idea  that  one 
must  cater  to  the  individual  differences  and  interests  of  children  and 
place  great  reliance  upon  a  program  of  measurements  and  testing  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  child  is  suited  for  the  academic  program 
or  for  some  other  program  which  will  accommodate  his  individual 
difference.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  does  not  agree  that  the  com¬ 
petence  of  such  children  is  as  low  as  the  advocates  of  a  non  academic 
program  make  it.  In  his  “Education  for  Freedom”  he  says,  page  52:- 

He  (the  child)  couldn’t  handle  the  present  course  of  study  and  we  could 
think  of  nothing  else  except  imitations  of  vocational  activities.  But  I  suggest 
that  the  problem  here  is  one  of  communication,  not  of  content.  The  standard 
curriculum  still  rests  on  reading.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  most  pupils 
who  have  failed  up  to  now  are  pupils  who  could  not  read  ...  It  is  doubtful 
whether  (the  schools)  should  rush  into  a  vocational  curriculum  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  one  that  requires  reading.  We  should  try  to  frame  a  course  of  studies 
that  is  good  for  any  pupil  and  then  focus  our  attention  on  developing  the 
methods  of  transmitting  it  to  those  who  we  cannot  teach  today. 

Mortimer  Smith  in  his  “The  Diminished  Mind”  speaks  with  a 
little  more  feeling  even  though  his  verbal  fireworks  and  often  pungent 
style  are  designed  primarily  to  command  the  attention  of  the  non 
pedagogue.  His  thoughts  are  lucid  and  his  conclusions  rational.  On 
page  8  he  comments  on  the  attitude  of  the  educator  who  contends 
that  academic  education  is  beyond  the  competence  of  all  as  follows:- 

I  believe  there  are  universal  values  in  education  that  are  good  for 
everyone,  whether  he  intends  to  become  a  butcher  or  a  banker,  a  minister  or 
a  motorman,  a  professor  or  a  plumber.  The  average  student  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  second  class  citizen  of  the  educational  world  who  can  be  thrown 
a  few  devitalized  crumbs  and  then  shoved  into  a  variety  of  non  academic 
courses  devoid  of  real  content.  When  the  schoolman  of  today  implies  that 
education  is  only  for  an  intellectual  elite  and  attempts  to  water  it  down  or 
practically  eliminate  it  on  the  assumption  that  most  people  aren’t  up  to  it — 
when  he  does  this,  he  is  dooming  the  vast  majority  to  intellectual  and  cultural 
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subservience.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  this  is  done  by  those  who 
often  talk  as  if  they  were  the  legitimate  guardians  of  the  sacred  flame  of 
democracy. 

Nor  must  we  be  led  astray,  because  of  the  large  number  of  drop¬ 
outs,  to  assume  that  the  academic  curriculum  is  at  fault.  An  estimated 
percentage  of  drop-outs  of  children  by  the  end  of  grade  9  runs  as  high 
as  50%.  Immediately  it  has  been  assumed  that  we  must  find  a  type 
of  curriculum  which  will  induce  that  50%  to  remain  in  school  beyond 
grade  9.  This  would  be  correct  if  we  can  assume  that  the  50%  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  curriculum,  but  this  is  the  imponderable  which 
baffles  us.  Although  no  figures  are  available  for  Alberta  schools,  we 
do  find  figures  for  the  United  States  of  America  which  disclose  that 
out  of  the  number  who  drop  out,  only  one  quarter  do  so  because  of 
curriculum.  (U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Circular  291/1951). 

The  reason  why  secondary  school  students  leave  high  school  even 
though  for  the  last  generation  the  experts  have  been  trying  to  cater 
to  their  individual  differences  and  interests,  has  been  stated  a  little 
more  bluntly  by  F.  Bodsworth  in  “Why  Half  our  High  School  Students 
Quit”  McLean’s  August  1st,  1950.  Bodsworth  says  the  reason  is  an 
understandable  one — they  quit  not  because  they  are  stupid,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  program  is  beyond  their  competence — they  are  just  bored. 

To  conclude,  I  am  of  the  conviction  that  parents,  if  called  upon 
to  give  the  matter  serious  study  and  consideration  would  agree  that 
the  aim  of  education,  acceptable  to  all,  is  to  transmit  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  heritage  and  knowledge  of  the  race  and,  in  the  process, 
to  teach  young  people  to  think  and  to  buttress  moral  values.  This  is 
not  the  teaching  of  skills  without  content  or  appreciation  of  cultures 
without  knowledge.  This  is  not  preparing  one  for  employment  or 
pandering  to  interests  or  individual  differences.  This  requires  an 
acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  the  developing 
of  the  intellect,  the  disciplining  and  developing  of  all  mental  processes, 
after  which  the  other  factors  such  as  appreciation,  interests,  and 
earning  of  a  living  will  fall  automatically  into  place. 

PROVINCIAL-LOCAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

I  believe  that  no  discussion  of  Provincial-Local  relationships  can 
be  undertaken  without  recognizing  the  respective  rights  and  functions 
of  the  three  agencies  in  the  education  of  a  child:  the  state,  the  school, 
the  parent. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  prime  responsibility  in  and  the 
right  to  the  education  of  a  child  rests  in  the  parent.  The  right  of  the 
state  in  education  is  to  ensure  that  the  child  acquire  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  to  appreciate  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen.  Frankly  I  have 
never  been  shown  that  it  is  the  state’s  duty  to  go  further  than  this 
and  assume  full  responsibility  for  a  child’s  education.  The  state’s 
position  is  one  of  seeing  that  the  child  becomes  a  citizen  and  that 
alone.  In  the  years  past,  the  state  concerned  itself  little  with  the 
education  of  the  child,  but  as  time  passed,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  an  educated  child  became  an  educated  citizen  who  with 
the  learning  he  had  acquired  and  the  ability  to  make  his  way  in  life 
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served  society  in  a  useful  and  economic  capacity.  In  other  words,  the 
state’s  launching  into  expensive  programs  of  education  appears  to  be 
but  a  wise  move  to  ensure  its  preservation  in  the  democratic  tradition. 

The  second  factor  in  the  educational  process  is  the  school  as 
represented  by  the  teacher.  He  is  in  a  sort  of  in-between  position  with 
regard  to  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  state  has  the  right  to  re¬ 
quire  the  teacher  to  train  for  citizenship.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parent  has  the  prior  right  to  control  the  education  of  that  child  and 
in  this  respect  the  teacher  is  merely  a  delegate  of  the  parent.  At  no 
time  does  the  teacher  preempt  or  usurp  the  rights  of  the  parent  or 
the  rights  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  cannot  obviously 
answer  to  all  parents  for  every  aspect  of  his  teaching;  therefore,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  delineate  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  the  three 
agencies  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

The  genesis  of  our  school  law  which  is  the  natural  law  is  that 
the  parents  of  children  control,  through  their  elected  representatives, 
the  authority  to  whom  they  delegate  the  responsibility  of  educating 
their  children.  This  has  been  always  a  fundamental  concept  and  was 
one  which  was  preserved  by  law  when  first  the  Province  interested 
itself  in  the  education  of  children.  This  principle  was  not  difficult 
of  implementation  in  the  era  of  local  school  districts  which  comprised 
an  area  of  16  square  miles.  However,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency 
of  administration  and  of  uniformity  of  curriculum  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  centralize.  The  state  assumed  control  of  curriculum  and 
teacher  training,  leaving  the  centralization  of  administration  to  be¬ 
come  vested  in  school  divisions.  This  latter  step  was  not  questioned 
too  seriously  as  it  was  felt  that  the  division  was  a  sort  of  a  middle 
tier  between  the  state  and  the  local  authority  (school  district).  How¬ 
ever,  the  legislation  implementing  this  concept  defeated  its  purpose 
by  providing  that  the  residual  authority  be  vested  in  the  middle  tier, 
leaving  local  control  completely  ineffective. 

Few  have  challenged  this  distortion  of  a  concept  and  in  fact  have 
perceived  that  it  was  not  a  mere  evolutionary  step  but  a  revolutionary 
one  which  eliminated  forever  the  parent  as  an  effective  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  child. 

Who  could  protest?  Certainly  the  professional  educator  did  not, 
for  the  new  concept  enabled  him  (a)  to  ignore  the  parent  and  promote 
his  experiments  in  educational  theories  without  restraint  or  sanction 
from  the  parent,  (b)  to  improve  the  material  status  of  teachers,  (c) 
to  implement  much  more  easily  the  progressive  concepts  of  enter¬ 
prise,  group  activity,  developing  of  attitudes,  etc. 

Certainly  the  administrator  was  not  interested  in  protesting  the 
new  idea  for  it  brought  him  ease  of  administration  and  a  lessening 
of  his  financial  problems. 

Certainly  the  legislator  was  not  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of 
the  revolution  being  introduced. 

Certainly  the  parent  did  not  protest  because,  whether  he  wished 
the  change  or  not,  each  new  step  in  the  process  of  centralization  was 
presented  to  him  as  the  only  possible  alternative. 
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Certainly  the  child  could  not  protest  for  guinea  pigs  are  always 
non  vocal. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  return  to  the  old  school  district  of  16 
square  miles,  but  I  do  urge  and  cannot  stop  urging  a  restoration  of 
effective  control  to  the  parents.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  educators  pay 
lip  service  to  this  control  and  they  advance  as  justification  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

1.  They  are  not  responsible  to  the  parents  being  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  statutory  security  of  tenure,  and 

2.  They  consider  that  direction  by  parents  is  an  unwarranted  in¬ 
trusion  into  the  area  of  their  professional  status. 

It  is  suggested  that  Home  and  School  is  the  solution  for  giving 
the  parents  the  necessary  control  and  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  efforts  of  Home  and  School  Associations  in  this  regard.  But 
what  association  can  be  effective  when  it  does  not  have  legal  status? 
It  is  as  effective  as  a  chamber  of  deputies  in  Russia. 

• 

The  Majority  Report  of  the  Commission  has  concerned  itself  with 
making  a  strong  case  for  doing  away  with  the  uniformity  and  rigidity 
which  centralized  control  has  placed  upon  the  school  system.  How¬ 
ever,  it  confines  its  concern  to  the  “interna”  of  the  schools,  namely 
curriculum,  methods,  promotions  and  school  reorganization.  Central¬ 
ization  in  its  opinion  tends  to  creat  insensitivity  to  local  responsibility 
and  to  dull  local  initiative.  With  this  statement  I  could  not  be  in 
more  complete  agreement;  it  is  a  basic  and  fundamental  concept  that 
should  be  the  eleventh  commandment  of  all  legislators  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  But  used  here  to  apply  to  the  so-called  “interna”  is  where 
I  must  register  dissent. 

Before  proceeding  further,  one  should  perhaps  define  what  is 
meant  by  “externa”  and  “interna”.  Once  it  is  defined,  I  recommend 
that  the  externa  be  controlled  by  the  middle  tier  and  the  interna  by  the 
local  authority. 

By  “externa”  I  mean: 

1.  Boundaries  whether  they  be  of  the  attendance  area,  the  taxation  area, 
or  the  area  of  supervision. 

2.  Requisitioning,  securing  and  disbursing  of  funds. 

3.  Teacher  contracts. 

4.  Buildings,  equipment,  including  vans  and  maintenance. 

5.  Teaching  atypical  children. 

6.  Pr o vision  of  health  and  welfare  services . 

7.  Hiring  and  control  of  superintendents  and  other  administrative  officers. 

By  “interna”  I  mean: 

1.  Courses  of  study,  curricula,  and  texts  to  be  used. 

2.  Experimentation  in  teaching  methods. 

3.  Grade  organization. 

4.  Appointing  of  teachers  and  promoting  of  same. 

5.  Granting  of  bursaries. 

6.  Liaison  with  others  by  means  of  administrative  officials  for  the  preparation 
of  local  budgets,  etc. 
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In  what  way  can  local  responsibility  and  local  initiative  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  interna  of  curriculum,  methods,  etc.  as  long  as 
the  externa,  namely  the  organization  of  school  districts,  the  training 
of  teachers  is  still  centralized  elsewhere.  It  follows  therefore  that  if 
the  Commission  recommendation  is  adopted,  and  the  interna  de¬ 
centralized,  it  will  only  become  centralized  in  another  central  body 
the  professional  educators  and  not  in  any  way  stimulate  local  initiative 
and  produce  local  responsibility.  In  other  words  we  would  merely 
be  exchanging  one  form  of  centralization  for  another. 

Decentralization  of  control  in  education  is  certainly  desirable.  It 
permits  competition  and  safeguards  the  whole  system  from  being 
dominated  by  a  single  point  of  view  such  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Alberta  in  the  last  quarter  century.  For  this  we  have  no 
better  authority  than  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Althouse,  Chief  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario  who,  writing  in  “Quance 
Lectures  on  Structure  and  Aims  of  Canadian  Education”  says:- 

In  other  respects,  the  jealous  local  pride  in  schools,  which  is  so  noticeable 
in  Canada,  is  an  incalculable  asset.  It  prevents  a  central  administration  from 
becoming  bureaucratic.  It  forbids  the  imposition  of  inappropriate  and  exotic 
patterns.  It  is  the  best  safeguard  against  regimentation  which  may  open  the 
way  to  totalitarianism. 

.  .  .  No  satisfactory  substitute  has  yet  been  found  for  keen  local  interest 
in  school  and  for  local  pride  in  their  efficiency. 

Therefore  in  any  discussion  of  centralization  and  decentralization 
in  terms  of  both  externa  and  interna  and  the  proper  allocation  of 
each,  there  should  be  a  clear  statutory  delineation  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  authority  to  whom  the  allocation  is  made.  De¬ 
centralization  of  interna  can  be  easily  obtained  and  effectively  ad¬ 
ministered  from  a  practical  point  of  view  if  it  is  vested  in  the  local 
authority  as  represented  in  an  attendance  area.  For  rural  areas,  this 
local  authority  should  be  none  other  than  a  board  representing  the 
parents  in  the  attendance  area.  In  a  large  city,  the  local  authority 
could  be  the  Home  and  School  Association.  Both  local  authorities 
would  have  their  rights  in  the  control  of  interna  as  well  as  their 
responsibilities  clearly  defined  by  statute. 

The  Minister  has  always  had  the  power  to  etxend  or  reduce  a 
district’s  boundaries  and  with  the  vesting  in  an  attendance  area  of 
the  control  of  interna,  the  need  for  the  old  local  district  disappears 
and  the  attendance  area  could  then  become  the  local  school  district. 

Whenever  authority  is  divided  one  may  expect  to  encounter  areas 
of  conflict.  Let  us  examine  some  of  them: 

1.  The  local  authority  would  budget  for  its  needs  but  the  middle  tier 
would  be  required  to  find  the  money.  To  ensure  that  the  local 
authority  budget  within  reason  and  to  guarantee  that  the  middle 
tier  would  not  discriminate,  an  appeal  would  have  to  lie  to  a 
competent  adjudicating  body  such  as  an  independent  commission 
with  a  further  appeal  to  a  court  on  a  point  of  law. 

The  value  of  this  is  that  an  independent  commission  would  be 
quite  competent  to  investigate  and  rule  on  the  facts,  but  to  ensure 
a  proper  legal  conclusion  from  the  facts,  the  further  appeal  to 
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the  court  is  necessary.  Should  some  declaim  that  this  would  in¬ 
volve  hopeless  delay  and  considerable  expense,  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  independent  commissions  deal  with  hundreds  of  cases  and 
the  recourse  to  the  courts  where  they  have  erred  on  the  law  is 
only  sporadic. 

2.  The  local  authority  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  teachers 
according  to  a  prearranged  schedule  of  the  type  and  qualification 
of  teachers.  For  example,  as  the  local  authorities  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  middle  tier  would  not  number  more  than  ten  or 
twenty,  an  arrangement  would  have  to  be  negotiated  in  which 
it  was  determined  that  no  local  authority  would  be  entitled  to 
hire  teachers  whose  total  salary  exceeded  a  certain  figure.  The 
local  authority  would  exercise  choice  within  the  limit  set.  In 
arriving  at  this  arrangement,  provision  could  be  made  for  appeal 
to  the  aforesaid  independent  commission  and  as  only  a  question 
of  fact  would  be  involved,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  further 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

The  teacher  when  appointed  would  be  hired  by  the  middle  tier 
and  where  security  of  tenure  was  indicated  it  would  be  preserved 
by  the  middle  tier.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  teaching  year,  the 
local  authority  should  have  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  teacher  was  to  be  retained  or  released  for  cause.  Cause  for 
release  should  not  be  restricted  as  it  is  today  to  the  few  causes 
as  set  out  in  Section  350  of  The  School  Act  as  follows: 

1.  Gross  misconduct. 

2.  Neglect  of  duty. 

3.  Neglect  or  refusal  to  obey  the  lawful  order  of  a  Board. 

Cause  for  release  should  include  dissatisfaction  by  the  local  author¬ 
ity  with  the  teaching  competence  and  in  this  regard  the  inspector 
should  be  required  to  table  with  the  board  a  report  on  the  teacher’s 
competence  which  is  not  formally  done  today.  To  protect  a  teacher, 
there  should  be  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  independent  commission 
and  thence  on  a  point  of  law  to  the  courts. 

As  the  middle  tier  would  be  obliged  to  protect  in  some  instances 
the  teacher’s  security  of  tenure,  it  might  not  wish  to  accede  to  a 
local  authority’s  demand  for  release  of  that  teacher.  If  the  local 
authority  had  demonstrated  that  it  had  cause  to  demand  that 
teacher’s  release,  the  mere  monetary  objection  should  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  parental  right  as  expressed  by  the  local  authority. 
In  such  a  case  therefore,  the  local  authority  should  have  the  right 
to  demand  bursaries  for  education  elsewhere  of  such  of  the  child¬ 
ren  whose  parents  wish  a  child  to  be  removed  from  the  influence 
of  that  teacher.  This  situation  would  seldom  arise  as  the  middle 
tier  would  in  practise  be  able  to  accede  to  the  local  demand  to 
remove  the  teacher  and  absorb  her  elsewhere  in  the  jurisdiction. 

3.  As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  submission,  the  school  system  would 
be  academic  and  provision  for  vocational  or  technological  training 
would  be  made  available  outside  the  school  system,  but  with  the 
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assistance  of  public  funds.  Therefore,  if  within  the  area  of  the 
local  authority,  it  is  adequately  demonstrated  that  a  pupil  is  not 
capable  of  following  the  academic  pattern,  the  local  authority 
might  and  should  requisition  financial  assistance  for  the  parents 
of  the  child  concerned  to  enable  him  to  attend  a  vocational,  trade 
or  technological  school  of  their  choice  whether  it  be  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  The  amount  of  such  assistance  or  bursary  should  be  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  educating  a  child  in  the  Province  as  reflected  in  the  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Department  for  the  immediately  preceding  year. 
The  fear  that  this  will  cause  an  exodus  from  the  school  system 
would  not  be  warranted  as  the  amount  of  the  bursary  would  never 
equal  the  cost  of  educating  the  child  elsewhere  and  a  parent  would 
have  to  supplement  this  cost  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

For  example,  in  1957-58  the  cost  throughout  the  Province  of 
educating  a  child  was  $272.66.  To  this  bursary  should  of  course 
be  added  the  per  capita  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  vocational  training. 

The  foregoing  is  just  a  sketch  of  how  to  implement  local  authority 
and  place  the  rights  of  parents  on  the  proper  plane  rather  than  drive  a 
wedge  between  home  and  school  as  is  the  danger  whenever  there 
is  centralization  of  authority  over  the  child  in  other  than  the  parent. 
It  is  decentralization  in  a  practical  way  and  restores  to  the  local 
authority,  the  direct  representatives  of  the  parents,  control  over  the 
interna,  leaving  the  control  over  the  externa  to  the  centralized  author¬ 
ity  whether  it  be  the  government  or  the  middle  tier  (School  Division 
or  County). 
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ACCREDITATION 

The  Commission  has  apparently  espoused  the  cause  of  local  con¬ 
trol  as  against  centralized  control.  In  this  context  they  have  come 
out  strongly  for  a  system  of  “accreditation”  of  school  systems  and  of 
individual  schools.  These  accredited  schools  would  be  allowed  a  rather 
large  measure  of  local  autonomy  in  matters  of  curriculum,  grade 
organization  and  some  other  features  of  the  “interna”  of  school 
management  including  promotion  by  internal  exams.  Non-accredited 
schools  would  be  denied  this  autonomy. 

Now  while  this  plan  superficially  appears  to  advance  local  auton¬ 
omy,  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  because  anti-democratic.  In  effect 
it  is  merely  substituting  professionalized  and  centralized  control  from 
the  top  for  true  local  control  by  parents  and  their  local  boards  of 
schools,  whether  public  or  private.  The  effect  of  accreditation  by  re¬ 
gulating  the  minutiae  of  “qualifications”  —  classroom  size,  space, 
library  facilities,  etc.  etc.  is  really  the  centralization  of  control. 

The  truly  democratic  method  of  control  is  a  post-factum  one, 
rather  than  ante-factum.  The  prime  movers  in  determining  standards 
must  be  the  parents  as  represented  by  their  local  authority.  The 
place  of  the  state  is  one  of  supervision  and  control  if  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  state  are  not  being  met. 

The  implications  for  standards  are  these:- 

1.  The  first  level  of  control  of  standards  is  the  desire  of  parents  for 
their  children.  This  is  administered  on  the  truly  democratic  level 
where  the  parents’  voice  is  heard — i.e.,  the  local  single  school 
authority. 

2.  The  second  level  of  control  is  the  factor  of  diversity  and  com¬ 
petition  whereby  a  minority  of  parents  who  are  dissatisfied  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  another  school  for  their  children  by  means 
of  bursaries — or  if  no  cause  can  be  shown,  even  without  bursaries. 

3.  The  third  level  of  control  is  the  supervision  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  ensure  that  the 
minimum  standards  of  the  state  are  being  met.  Dissatisfaction 
with  conditions  in  the  school  can  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  be 
met  by  consultation  with  the  local  school  authority  (as  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  Britain  where  this  method  is  in  practice), 
and  in  the  last  analysis  by  a  closing  of  the  school  if  minimum 
standards  are  not  met — with  appeal  to  the  Minister. 

4.  The  fourth  level  of  control  (and  one  which  interlocks  with  No. 
3  and  which  would  also  serve  as  an  additional  check  on  the  use 
of  the  power  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors)  is  that  of  external  ex¬ 
amination  at  stated  levels.  This  implies  a  faith  in  external  ex¬ 
amination  which  I  think  is  very  valid  in  the  academic  field  such 
as  we  envisage  as  being  necessary  for  the  provision  of  the  basic 
core  of  abilities,  skills  and  knowledge  which  should  be  the  concern 
of  the  state.  This  would  apply  to  the  academic  content  of  private 
trade  and  vocational  schools  as  well — industry  being  the  only 
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fit  and  willing  policeman  for  standards  of  the  vocations  and 
trades. 

To  elaborate  on  the  idea  of  external  examination,  one  notes 
how  it  is  used  in  lieu  of  senior  matriculation  in  England.  A  student 
wishing  to  pursue  a  University  pattern  applies  for  admission 
there,  but  is  required  to  write  entrance  examinations.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  this  external  examination  produces  the  best  stimulus 
in  the  high  school  (grammar  school)  towards  teaching  excellence 
and  student  achievement. 

5.  The  fifth  level  of  control  is  that  of  quality  of  teachers.  Here  again 
the  control  by  the  parents  is  only  superficial  if  they  are  required 
to  accept  teachers  trained  in  a  monolithic  framework  such  as  we 
have  today.  As  suggested  before,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  present  accentuation  on  progressivism  and  the  practical  elim¬ 
ination  of  essentialism  in  the  school  program  is  the  direct  result 
of  teaching  methods  and  philosophies  learned  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  It  is  to  be  emphasized 
however  that  the  Commission  made  no  detailed  examination  of 
the  method  and  content  of  the  courses  at  the  University  Faculty 
of  Education;  yet  the  admissions  of  its  former  Dean  and  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Dr.  Stein  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  previously 
referred  to,  are  enough  of  an  indication  to  make  one  wonder 
whether  it  is  possible  for  the  Faculty  of  Education  to  be  other 
than  the  protagonist  of  one  philosophy  of  education  at  a  time. 
Therefore  so  long  as  this  situation  exists,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  achieve  the  effective  diversity  of  schools  and  school  systems 
so  necessary  to  bring  out  the  best  in  education. 

In  having  regard  to  the  qualification  and  quality  of  teachers 
one  should  note  a  popular  misconception  which  exists  today  in 
the  minds  of  many.  It  is  that  a  person’s  qualifications  to  teach  are 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  credits  he  possesses  in 
academic  or  professional  courses.  As  a  teacher’s  remuneration  is 
geared  to  this  idea  of  academic  and  professional  credit,  there 
appears  to  be  a  continued  scramble  for  summer  school  courses 
leading  to  degrees.  While  one  must  recognize  the  prodigious  efforts 
of  teachers  who  devote  the  long  winter  evenings  to  “boning  up” 
on  their  degrees,  one  must  have  regard  to  a  further  essential  of 
proper  qualification  namely  the  effectiveness  of  teaching.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  can  only  be  measured  in  achievement  and  no  one 
appears  to  be  willing  to  handle  the  job  of  measuring. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  no  merit  in  academic  and 
professional  degrees  but  the  excellence  which  they  demand  can 
only  be  maintained  and  strengthened  by  ensuring  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  such  academic  recognition  achieve  results  with  it.  To 
do  so  we  must  make  our  school  system  flexible  and  competitive.  We 
must  not  permit  it  to  become  the  monopoly  of  any  one  agency  and 
although  it  may  be  proper  to  ensure  for  a  teacher  some  security 
of  tenure,  nevertheless  only  on  condition  that  such  teacher  per¬ 
form  in  the  classroom  whether  she  possesses  a  University  degree 
or  not. 
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To  conclude,  if  the  aim  of  accreditation  is  to  decentralize  properly 
control  in  the  education  of  children,  then  I  think  there  would  be 
agreement  amongst  all.  But  I  have  serious  reservation  about  taking 
control  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  handing  it  over  to 
the  professional  group.  No  matter  how  well  qualified  they  may  be 
I  can  do  nothing  other  than  agree  with  Brubacher  who  writes:- 

Educational  authorities  at  best  are  motivated  by  public  spirit,  a  poor 
substitute  for  parental  affection. 

(Brubacher,  Modern  Philosophies  of  Education, 
Second  Edition,  page  155) 
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EXAMINATIONS 

The  setting  of  examinations  and  the  grading  of  them  by 
examiner  standards  implies  absolute  requirements  by  society  of  the 
youth  it  is  training. 

The  grading  of  exams  by  pupil  standards  (scaling)  so  that  failure 
and  pass  rates  are  constant  simply  means  that  the  pupils  themselves, 
by  and  large,  set  the  standards  of  their  own  achievement  (especially 
if  large  groups  are  taken).  This  is  admitted  specifically  as  a  major 
assumption  (page  60  of  the  Majority  Report). 

The  implications  are  crucial  in  terms  of  theory.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  statistical  methods  can  indicate  that  pupil  achievement  may  re¬ 
main  relatively  constant  from  year  to  year  with  this  system  of  pupil 
standards — but  there  are  many  intervening  variables  which  can  affect 
the  results.  However,  statistically  valid  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a  clear  conflict  of  basic  philosophies — who  is  training  whom? 

TRADITIONALIST 

The  parents  and  society  as  a  whole  set  norms  for  its  youth  to 
attain.  They  may  be  too  easy  or  too  hard,  but  they  are  expectations  of 
the  generation  which  is  the  inheritor  of  the  accumulated  experiences 
of  the  ages  of  man. 

PROGRESSIVIST 

The  youth  of  society  govern  their  own  destiny  from  the  earliest 
age.  There  are  and  can  be  no  fixed  standards  and  no  fixed  goals  to 
measure  up  to.  Youth  reaches  for  and  attains  the  goals  of  the  present 
as  conceived  by  themselves  as  expedient. 

Statistics  regardless,  the  method  is  not  a  method  but  a  philosophy. 

For  the  traditionalist,  the  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  setting  just 
and  reasonable  standards  for  youth.  The  answer  for  the  traditionalist 
must  be  unceasing  search  for  better  methods  of  setting  and  applying 
“examiner  standards” — not  an  abdication  of  the  principle.  This  means, 
for  example,  constant  re-examination  of  method  of: 

1.  Setting  exams 

2.  Scoring 

3.  Post  factum  re-examination,  under  the  specific  circumstances  of 
the  present  situation,  to  determine  whether  something  actually 
has  gone  wrong  with  this  particular  exam.  This  implies  bonusing 
or  demeriting  properly  applied.  It  is  no  criticism  of  bonusing  to 
say  that  in  Alberta  in  the  past  it  may  not  have  been  applied 
correctly. 

An  examination  set  and  marked  on  such  a  basis  as  the  foregoing 
is  vastly  different  from  one  marked  on  a  “scaling”  principle,  in  that 
the  former: 

1.  Is  not  automatic  but  calls  for  “post  factum”  considerations. 
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2.  It  is  undertaken  in  conference  with  all  those  concerned  in  the 
setting  and  applying  of  the  standards.  Thus  it  depends  on  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  examiners  “in  loco  parentum”  and  not  upon  an 
assumed  normal  curve.  Again  the  distinction  is  fundamental;  the 
essentialist  requiring  the  parents  and  society  to  exert  their  author¬ 
ity,  the  pragmatist  accepting  no  outside  authority,  but  only  that 
set  by  the  children  themselves  in  what  they  have  achieved  on  the 
exam. 

To  understand  more  clearly  the  significance  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  obtain  (on  the  scaling  principle)  a 
perfect  score — or  near  perfect  score — even  though  he  has  only 
obtained  50%  on  the  questions  asked.  This  because  a  perfect  score 
is  not  100%  but  rather  the  highest  score  obtained  by  those  writing. 

FORM  OF  EXAMINATION 

It  is  with  a  great  amount  of  skepticism  that  I  view  any  so-called 
mechanical  devices  for  measuring  higher  intellectual  processes. 

Concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  objectively-scored  and  the 
essay-type  questions  the  Majority  Report  states  on  page  641- 

In  utilizing  modern  technical  knowledge  of  educational  testing  and 
measurement  procedures,  objectively  scored  questions  can  be  so  constructed 
as  to  test  higher  mental  processes  such  as  organization,  interpretation  and 
application,  while  essay  type  questions  can  be  scored  with  a  very  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  objectivity. 

I  have  some  reservations  as  to  the  validity  of  both  of  these  state¬ 
ments. 

Objectively  scored  questions  may  test  these  “higher  mental  pro¬ 
cesses”  but  there  must  always  be  doubt  with  regard  to  any  specific 
set  of  test  questions  perhaps  requiring  a  further  correlation  to  ensure 
accuracy.  For  example,  if  you  wish  to  test  ability  to  organize  content 
into  coherent  patterns,  or  to  test  ability  to  infer  from  a  mass  of 
material,  the  essay  type  question  does  just  this.  For  example  “Discuss 
the  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution”  —  requires  rapid  organization 
of  a  great  deal  of  background  material  involving  many  many  fields, 
and  requires  inference  from  this  complex  background.  Thus  the  essay 
type  measures  these  abilities,  as  well  as  facts,  directly. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  that  objectively-scored  questions  no 
matter  how  constructed,  can  measure  these  abilities,  at  least  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  great  areas  considered  of  value  in  a  liberal  education.  To 
mention  one  difficulty  alone,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  data 
provided  in  objective  type  questions  is  of  necessity  limited. 

It  may  be  that  correlation  studies  in  the  past  have  shown  that 
pupils  who  have  the  faculty  of  organizing  masses  of  material  in  essay 
type  questions  are  identified  by  objective  type  tests.  But  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  two  types  of  abilities  which  usually  coexist  in  the 
same  student  may  not  be  involved  here. 

Furthermore,  the  setting  up  of  objective  tests  which  can  and  do 
measure  the  higher  mental  abilities  must  be  a  very  difficult  business 
full  of  pitfalls.  There  is  always  the  doubt  that  this  artificially  con- 
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structed  objective  test  set  today  will  actually  do  the  job  it  is  supposed 
to  (no  matter  what  correlations  have  shown  in  past  tests). 

Now,  the  essay  type  question  does  just  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 

The  essential  point  is  “ should  abilities  and  achievement  given 
value  by  parents  and  society  be  tested  directly”. 

Some  of  these  are  organization,  ability  of  expression,  and  infer¬ 
ence  from  a  natural  rather  than  an  artificial  set  of  data. 

Thus,  testing  knowledge  of  and  inferences  from  The  French 
Revolution  or  The  World  Wars,  is  something  quite  different  from 
testing  inferences  from  the  restricted  set  of  data  to  which  the  objective 
test  is  limited.  Furthermore,  knowledge  and  these  other  abilities  are 
inextricably  tied  together  in  the  essay  type  question,  and  it  is  on  this 
sort  of  thing  that  the  traditionalist  sets  particular  emphasis. 

The  essay  also  measures  much  that  is  intangible.  “Padding”  is  well 
recognized,  and  the  alert  examiner  is  quick  to  detect  it.  However,  the 
examiner  can  also  detect  many  intangibles — perspicuity,  unusual  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought  or  the  converse,  parroting  of  cliches,  ability  to 
assign  order  in  importance,  among  the  many  variables  of  a  real  life 
situation. 

Objective  tests  may  possibly  measure  these  things,  but  one  doubts 
that  they  have  in  fact  demonstrated  this  ability.  If  they  are  going 
to  have  any  value  in  the  future,  it  will  be  only  when  testing  procedures 
are  foolproof — which  is  not  the  case  now.  Today,  as  a  relatively  new 
and  unproven  practice,  tests  of  this  type  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dominate  a  system  of  education  many  of  whose  supporters  espouse 
a  traditionalist  approach. 

In  addition,  it  is  fundamental  to  an  essentialist  approach  that 
education  have  as  its  goal  not  only  the  identification  of  abilities  and 
the  acquisition  of  socially  approved  attitudes  and  understandings,  but 
the  actual  acquisition  of  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  student’s  cultural 
and  spiritual  heritage.  Though  objective  tests  do  measure,  in  some 
degree,  the  achievement  of  factual  knowledge  it  would  appear  to  be 
quite  impossible  that  they  can  measure  the  depth  and  breadth  of  a 
pupil’s  grasp  of  this  heritage.  The  essay  type  question  is  an  efficient 
vehicle,  designed  specifically  to  achieve  this  objective. 

MOTIVATION  BY  EXAMS 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  objective  tests — multiple  choice, 
true  and  false,  etc.  inescapably  affects  the  students’  reaction  to  the 
course.  If  the  test  is  to  be  an  objective  one  he  tends  to  consider  the 
course  simply  a  matter  of  facts  to  be  memorized  or  guessed  at.  It 
does  place  some  emphasis  on  accuracy,  but  accuracy  can  be  stressed 
just  as  well  in  relation  to  essay  type  questions  and  in  specific  short 
questions. 

The  essay  type  question  tends  to  motivate  the  child — to  place 
emphasis  upon  the  skills  and  content  of  value.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  even  a  skillful  objective  test  which  necessarily  disguises  its  real 
aims,  can  motivate  the  child  as  effectively. 
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SCORING 

The  problem  in  essay  type  questions  is  that  of  scoring — and  it  is 
in  this  field  that  much  should  be  done  to  ensure  fair  marking.  Ob¬ 
jectivity  in  scoring  here  should  certainly  have  a  place  as  long  as  it 
does  not  nullify  the  evaluation  process.  It  may  be  for  example  that 
each  departmental  paper  should  be  read  and  marked  by  two  or  three 
examiners. 

And  finally,  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  strict  fairness,  the 
principle  of  “ appeal ”  must  be  reinstated. 

These  principles  well  applied  will  not  fail  to  overcome  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  past  inequities  of  the  essay  type  question  and  should  remove 
any  hesitancy  about  assigning  it  the  value  it  deserves. 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

It  is  noted  that  the  Commission  finds  two  forces  acting  upon  the 
development  of  curriculum,  namely:- 

The  primary  and  direct  forces  as  when  individual  groups  set  out  to 
structure  a  curriculum,  and, 

The  secondary  and  indirect  forces  which  for  example  are  the  population 
and  economic  trends  noted  earlier  in  this  report. 


This  is  certainly  true  when  curriculum  is  defined  as  it  has  been 
by  some  as  a  “deliberately  planned  sequence  of  activities  designed  to 
realize  the  school’s  aims  and  objectives  in  which  the  activities  are 
thought  of  as  subjects  the  contents  of  which  must  be  learned”.  With 
this  definition  of  curriculum,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  organization 
of  the  school  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  curriculum.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  population  trends  and  finance  that  dictated 
the  centralization  of  the  schools,  but  there  is  much  to  suggest  that 
the  reason  was  deeper  than  this — a  philosophic  concept  whereby  a 
centralized  school  was  essential  to  the  progressivist  philosophy  of 
education,  namely  placing  the  child  in  the  “uncompromising  possess¬ 
ion”  of  the  “embryo  society”  where  he  will  conform  and  acquire 
attitudes  and  behaviour  to  fit  him  into  the  social  milieu  in  which 
he  gravitates. 

So  long  as  the  school  restricts  itself  to  the  academic  program, 
there  is  no  need  for  such  forces  as  population  and  economic  trends 
influencing  the  curriculum,  and  certainly  as  in  an  academic  school 
where  the  aims  of  education  are  fixed  according  to  predetermined 
value,  there  can  be  little  influence  by  the  secondary  forces  on  curricu¬ 
lum.  However,  as  it  is  a  basic  progressivist  tenet  that  the  only  aims  in 
education  are  evolving  ones  which  change  according  to  changes  in 
environment  or  trends,  it  is  obvious  that  school  organization  and 
curriculum  are  interdependent.  Therefore  until  the  parents  get  back 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  essentialist  philosophy  of  education,  I  can 
see  only  a  continual  weakening  of  their  control  over  the  child  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  parental  authority  by  the  school  in  large 
embryo  societies  where  the  child  is  subjected  to  a  constant  changing  of 
values  and  trained  merely  to  take  his  place  in  a  so-called  democratic 
society  where  a  premium  is  placed  on  conformity  and  bread  and 
butter  is  the  prime  goal  of  education. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

The  local  school  district  in  its  area  four  miles  square  did  of 
course  permit  convenient  walking  to  the  district  school  at  a  time 
when  walking  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  reason  why  the  school  district,  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  comprised  an  area  of  16  square  miles;  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  idea  was  to  have  within  the  community,  local  control  with 
a  community  centre  where  parents  and  children  were  together. 
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CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

There  appears  to  be  much  confusion  about  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
solidated  school  districts.  It  is  true  they  were  designed  to  permit 
cooperation  amongst  districts  and  if  the  movement  ended  in  the 
early  ’20’s  it  perhaps  was  not  because  consolidations  were  not  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  parents  or  because  of  transportation  difficulties;  the 
real  reason  was  the  change  in  the  grant  structure  which  affected 
rural  high  school  districts  by  making  it  profitable  for  them  to  re¬ 
tain  their  one  room  schools  for  high  school  instruction.  Then  too 
as  early  as  1929,  discussions  commenced  on  the  larger  administrative 
units  which  resulted  in  not  the  consolidation  of  a  few  districts,  but 
consolidation  on  a  large  scale  in  divisions. 


SCHOOL  DIVISIONS 

The  suggestions  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1929  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  school  divisions  in  1936  was  little  more  than  a 
logical  development  of  the  consolidated  school  principle.  Generally 
speaking,  his  was  a  suggestion  designed  to  assist  the  economy  of  and 
to  retain  the  autonomy  of  the  local  authority:- 

The  local  boards,  except  with  respect  to  the  employing  and  paying  of 
the  teacher,  will  retain  the  power  and  duties  they  now  possess,  including  the 
control  of  religious  instruction  and  the  teaching  of  languages  other  than 
English. 

The  local  board  is  needed  to  discharge  numerous  duties  and  exercise 
important  power  now  vested  in  it  by  the  School  Act.  The  responsibility  of 
determining  what  religious  instruction  if  any  should  be  given  in  the  school 
must  be  under  our  Constitution  continue  to  rest  with  it.  Many  local  districts 
have  provided  themselves  with  fine  schoolhouses,  teacherages  and  other 
school  property,  in  which  a  very  wholesome  local  pride  is  taken.  The  pro¬ 
viding  of  school  buildings  and  their  upkeep  is  a  proper  local  responsibility 
and  can  best  be  met  locally.  The  local  board  is  also  needed  as  an  authority 
to  whom  the  superintendent  can  look  for  an  expression  of  local  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  the  school,  and  by  whom  any  changes  considered  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  education  in  the  community  may  be  urged. 

(Baker  Report) 


The  large  school  unit  envisioned  by  Baker  was  of  course  not  the 
large  school  unit  that  was  forced  upon  the  public  in  1936  and  known 
as  a  school  division.  Again  it  is  obvious  that  local  control  has  been 
dissipated.  The  School  Divisions  had  many  features  to  recommend 
them  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  of  administration 
but  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  they  were  never  meant  as  other  than 
a  middle  tier  between  the  local  authority  and  the  government  in 
which  their  function  had  to  do  only  with  the  externa  of  the  school 
system  leaving  the  interna  to  the  control  of  the  parents  on  the  local 
level  as  safeguarded  by  the  government  exercising  its  rights  to  demand 
the  necessary  basic  program  for  citizenship. 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

As  has  been  underscored  in  our  treatment  of  the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion  there  are  two  fundamentally  divergent  philosophies  of  education 
prevalent  in  the  Western  World  today  and  sincere  protagonists  of 
both  schools  in  our  province.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  are  respect¬ 
able  and  there  is  no  middle  ground. 

The  majority  are  essentialist  according  to  Dr.  Edward  Reisner 
who  is  certainly  no  essentialist  himself.  He  says:- 

The  Aristotelian-Thomistic  (essentialist)  of  all  the  philosophies  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  only  the  oldest  in  point  of  time,  but  probably  the  one  accepted 
by  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  Western  World  today. 

Certainly  this  was  true  of  the  people  in  our  province  when  our 
school  law  was  framed  and  the  first  school  organization  undertaken. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  progressivist  philosophy  of  education  has 
made  its  greatest  gains  and  has  taken  over  the  school  system  of  our 
province  in  practically  all  of  its  phases,  retaining  most  often  the  same 
terminology  which  was  used  before,  but  endowing  it  with  new  signifi¬ 
cance  and  meaning. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  the  “externa”  of  the  school  system,  its 
organization  in  districts  and  effective  control.  Whilst  it  retained  the 
name  “school  district”  it  has  reduced  this  reality  to  the  status  of 
anachronism  and  in  many  instances  a  mere  legal  fiction.  Even  though 
the  district  is  intended  to  remain  on  the  bottom  tier  of  shared  responsi¬ 
bility  with  the  middle  tier  and  the  upper  tier,  the  state,  it  has  lost 
all  authority  to  the  middle  tier.  Parental  control  can  be  exercised  only 
at  the  local  level,  the  bottom  tier. 

It  is  especially  true  of  the  “interna”  of  the  system  and  particularly 
the  school  curriculum.  This  has  been  most  radically  affected  by  the 
substitution  of  the  progressivist  for  the  essentialist  philosophy  which 
used  to  determine  it. 

Whatever  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  the  change,  one  thing  is 
certain — the  school  curriculum  has  not  been  changed;  it  has  been 
revolutionized.  In  Alberta  today,  at  least  in  official  publications  and 
directives,  we  find  evidences  of  as  uncompromisingly  a  progressivist 
philosophy  as  it  used  to  be  undeniably  essentialist.  This  is  a  fact,  and 
not  a  theory,  which  I  hope  to  substantiate  more  in  detail  when  I 
consider  the  various  subject  matters  in  the  Course  of  Studies. 

It  suffices  here  to  draw  attention  only  to  some  of  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  school  creations  which  are  now  in  our  schools  and  which  derive 
directly  from  the  adoption  of  the  progressivist  as  the  official  philosophy 
of  education. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  there  is  the  activity  program  in  Alberta, 
which  is  called  “enterprise”  and  which  dominates  the  learning  situa¬ 
tion  well  up  into  Junior  High  School.  Essentialists  accuse  it  of  being 
time-consuming  beyond  all  actual  value,  except  in  the  hands  of  the 
exceptional  teacher,  who  is  not  only  a  pedagogue  but  an  artist.  It 
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is  specifically  blamed  for  prolonging  the  elementary  school  program 
out  of  all  proportion.  It  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  considering 
Social  Studies. 

There  is  then  the  Unit  method  of  blocking  together  related  sub¬ 
jects  or  sometimes  using  one  as  the  vehicle  for  the  formal  learning 
of  the  other.  It  is,  in  sum,  only  a  more  intellectualized  Activity  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  the  charge  of  wasting  time  has  been  added  the  more 
serious  indictment  of  repetitious  generalizations  without  content,  to 
the  point  that  it  bores  the  pupils. 

Essentialists  have  always  felt  that  blurred  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  scientific  fundamentals  on  which  each  of  the  separate 
studies  is  based,  is  bad  and  the  poorest  possible  kind  of  preparation 
for  proper  and  logical  appreciation  of  the  scientific  requirements  in 
the  content  of  each  course  which  will  be  required  in  the  higher 
grades. 

There  has  been  the  introduction  of  elective  subjects  into  the 
Junior  High  School  program.  No  doubt  it  was  undertaken  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  interest  and  possibly  motivate  a  number  of  those  pupils, 
who  drop  out  of  the  school  at  this  level,  to  remain  and  prepare  them¬ 
selves  more  adequately  for  life.  The  assumption  is  of  course  that  these 
students  drop  out  because  they  find  an  academic  program  beyond 
their  grasp.  This  the  essentialist  has  always  denied. 

In  this  latter  connection  I  am  convinced  that  a  solution  of  the 
ills  of  education  requires,  among  other  things,  a  re-assessment  of  the 
specific  aims  of  elementary  education  in  regard  to  academic  and 
vocational  ends,  and  a  re-assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
system  of  attaining  these  results. 

The  modern  lengthening  of  the  school  period  beyond  all  reasonable 
proportions  under  the  guise  of  preparing  youth  to  take  its  place  in 
an  increasingly  complex  social  milieu  ignores  the  simple  fact  that  the 
more  complex  the  life  situation  for  which  the  preparation  is  designed, 
the  more  important  it  is  that  preparation  should  stress  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  common  to  the  whole  field  of  modern  living.  These  fundamentals 
are  simpler  than  the  Progressivist  would  have  us  believe.  I  have 
referred  already  to  the  pertinent  observations  of  Hutchins  upon  this 
point,  and  I  have,  I  think,  indicated  sufficiently  the  essentialist  view 
as  to  what  these  all-important  fundamentals  are.  I  have  also  pointed 
out  that  industrialists  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  what  they  re¬ 
quire  in  the  recruits  they  receive  into  industry. 

But  an  even  more  startling  implication  arises  from  this  artificial 
lengthening  of  the  period  of  schooling,  namely  that  the  adolescent 
youth  is  retained  in  the  school  situation  at  a  time  when,  biologically, 
he  has  emerged  into  adulthood.  The  resulting  tensions  are  impossible 
of  resolution  unless  in  some  context  of  sublimation.  The  result  is  the 
“adolescent  problem”  and  even  outright  delinquency.  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  which,  for  insufficient  reason  in  my  opinion,  pays  so  much  homage 
to  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  modern  industrial  society,  has 
attempted  to  solve  this  problem  it  has  set  itself.  It  has  placed  vocational 
and  technical  education  in  the  public  school  system,  and  developed 
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the  concept  of  the  community  college  to  “salvage  the  drop-outs”  and, 
to  motivate  these  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  by  attempting  to  give  them 
social  attitudes  which  will  fit  them  into  society  smoothy  and  painlessly. 
The  artificiality  of  the  “system”  is  quite  evident  to  parents  and  to  the 
teachers  who  are  complaining  more  and  more  of  the  “drag”  which 
these  rudderless  children  are  applying  to  the  whole  school  system. 
As  I  have  indicated  elsewhere,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  community 
college  and  the  placing  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  school 
system,  and  the  use  of  “electives”  and  diversified  courses  in  the  schools 
are  intensifying  the  very  disease  they  are  supposed  to  cure. 

Motivation  depends  on  a  real  life  situation.  Thus  far  I  might  be 
accused  of  espousing  a  progressivist  ideal — but  it  is  actually  a  very 
different  fundamental  belief.  Whereas  the  progressivist  belief  is  that 
a  microcosm  of  society  may  be  recreated  in  the  school,  it  is  mine, 
fortified  by  much  of  the  testimony  before  us,  that  this  is  entirely 
artificial,  and  that  real  life  situations  are  recreated  only  in  real  life  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  implications  for  education  are  plain.  The  essentialist 
holds  that  it  is  fundamental  that  education  is  not  “life”  (in  the  same 
sense  that  it  is  to  the  progressivist  to  whom  learning  is  life)  but  is 
rather  a  preparation  of  a  very  real  person  endowed  with  intellect, 
will  and  emotions  for  the  life  which  he  will  live.  The  essentialist 
thus  holds  that  the  school  is  to  this  extent  not  a  microcosm  in  its  own 
right  but  a  school  which  enables  this  person  to  take  his  place  in  life. 

The  school  then  must  realize  its  proper  place  in  the  life  of  the 
child  and  must  take  into  very  careful  consideration  the  psychology 
of  the  child  and  of  the  adolescent  in  these  vital  and  sensitive  periods. 
The  school  must,  above  all,  recognize  the  critical  juncture  of  adoles¬ 
cence  and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  a  very  real  way,  not  in  an  aura 
of  artificiality.  What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  educational  practice? 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  the  period  of  fundamental  schooling 
must  be  very  carefully  re-examined  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  con¬ 
siderations.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  average  child,  who  starts 
school  at  the  age  of  6,  is  15  by  the  time  he  has  completed  9  years  of 
schooling,  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  clear.  It  is  not  only  in 
primitive  societies  that  the  boy  of  15  becomes  a  man  by  taking  his 
place  with  adults,  but  it  is  the  case  in  our  own  rural  societies  in  four 
fifths  of  the  world  today.  It  is  not  less  so  in  rural  Alberta  where  the  boy 
of  15,  who  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  leaves  his  desk  and  takes  his 
place  on  his  father’s  tractor,  becomes  a  man  doing  a  man’s  work.  Who 
is  there  that  does  not  envy  the  lad  if  he  should  only  stop  to  consider 
the  implications?  We  are  mesmerized  with  the  spectre  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  and  by  the  conviction  that  only  further  formal  education  can  be 
good.  We  have  thus  turned  our  back  on  the  fundamental  dichotomy 
that  plagues  the  adolescent  whom  we  expose  to  this  unexamined 
premise. 

What  should  we  then  have  attained  in  this  period  of  nine  years 
of  schooling  which  brings  the  child  to  the  threshold  of  biological 
adulthood?  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  whole  elementary  and  “junior 
high”  curriculum  should  be  carefully  reconsidered  in  terms  of  aims 
and  of  possible  terminal  status.  This  is  the  period  of  dropout,  and 
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biologically  it  is  perfectly  evident  why  it  should  be  so.  It  is  not  an 
answer  for  us  that  the  government  should  wish  to  hold  youth  in 
school  to  keep  them  out  of  a  possibly  saturated  labor  market  —  as 
there  is  some  justification  for  suspecting.  Justice  to  youth  demands 
recognition  of  the  biologically  adult  status  of  the  “adolescent”. 

Essentialist  academic  education  has  always  recognized  this  crisis 
and  has  met  it  by  the  stimulation  of  severe  intellectual  challenge  as 
a  means  of  “sublimation”.  Traditionally,  too,  vocational  education  has 
met  the  same  challenge  by  means  of  apprenticeship  in  a  real  life  situa¬ 
tion.  By  and  large,  the  stimulation  of  real  challenge  has  worked  quite 
well  in  resolving  the  tensions  of  youth  until  such  time  as  they  have 
completed  their  further  specialized  training  and  have  entered  the 
ranks  of  true  adulthood. 

With  regard  then  to  the  period  of  schooling  it  seems  to  me  that 
something  definitive  should  have  been  attained  at  the  Grade  9  level, 
that  is,  by  the  time  the  boy  or  girl  has  reached  the  age  of  15.  It  is 
even  possible  that  this  age  is  already  too  great.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
14  —  and  perhaps  the  initial  period  of  schooling  should  be  8  years  as 
it  used  to  be.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a  return  to  the  entering  age 
of  5  in  the  case  of  many  children  who  can  begin  school  at  this  age. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  child  who  may  start  at  6  or  even  7  and 
subsequently  “catch  up”  to  the  others.  There  is  the  question  of  accelera¬ 
tion.  These  are  points  on  which  no  single  person  can  afford  to  be 
dogmatic,  but  the  central  point  upon  which  I  do  dare  to  found  a 
position  is  that  the  age  of  14  or  15  should  present  a  target  date  for 
the  first  educational  arrow. 

Traditional  practice  in  Europe  has  taken  a  different  course.  The 
elementary  school  aims  at  5  or  6  years  of  schooling,  at  which  time 
all  children  (at  the  age  of  11),  have  been  given  a  solid  foundation  of 
the  three  R’s  along  with  natural  science.  At  this  point  a  selection  is 
made,  and  the  children  are  then  streamed  according  to  “mental 
ability”  (and  sometimes  on  the  basis  of  financial  capability  although 
today  most  children  who  have  the  ability  to  pursue  an  academic 
pattern  may  do  so).  The  well  known  “11  plus”  examinations  in  Britain 
are  a  device  for  the  separating  of  the  20%  considered  to  constitute 
the  academic  stream.  This  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  from  many  angles,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  most  of  us 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  child  of  11  or  12,  even  wTith  the  aid  of 
parents,  teachers  and  of  a  battery  of  intelligence,  aptitude  and  achieve¬ 
ment  tests,  is  in  any  position  to  make  such  a  decision  with  regard 
to  his  future  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  made  in  solid  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  in  an  academic  school  in  Europe  seems  to  me  to  offer  us  at  least 
some  indication  of  what  may  be  accomplished  here.  The  solid  progress 
made  in  the  mastery  of  the  maternal  language  and  of  at  least  two 
foreign  languages,  of  history  and  geography,  of  civics,  mathematics 
and  of  the  natural  sciences  also,  offers  a  challenge  to  our  schools. 

While  not  advocating  for  a  moment  that  we  should  adopt  the 
European  curricula,  I  would  suggest  nevertheless  that  they  do  con¬ 
tain  some  lessons  for  us.  Inasmuch  as  I  would  hold  that  the  9th  grade 
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at  most  should  be  a  target  for  a  first  quasi-terminal  course,  with  pro¬ 
gress  from  this  point  diverging  in  different  streams,  I  would  hold  also 
that  the  intellectual  challenge  and  the  achievement  expected  at  this 
grade  level  should  be  much  greater  than  it  is  now  in  Alberta.  My  col¬ 
leagues  have  rightly  pointed  to  the  repetitiousness  of  some  of  the 
courses  in  the  elementary  school.  I  heartily  agree — but  I  would  go 
further.  The  repetitiousness  of,  for  example,  the  science  courses 
throughout  the  whole  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  are  evident 
to  anyone  examining  the  course  of  studies.  The  value  of  these  I  would 
question  gravely,  considering  the  very  repetition  as  an  indication  that 
the  course  content  is  introduced  too  early  and  might  be  introduced  at  a 
much  later  date  with  considerably  greater  efficiency.  However  this 
may  be,  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
good  course  content  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  are  the 
result  of  habit  and  perhaps  also  of  pressure  (such  as  the  Lunik  men¬ 
tality)  and  could  undergo  considerable  revision  if  approached  with 
a  fresh  outlook.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  noted  in  this  report,  the 
neurological  researches  of  Wilder  Penfield  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  introduction  of  a  second  and  even  a  third  language  (by  the 
oral  route)  into  primary  school  is  physiologically  sound.  Here  is  the 
study  for  which  the  child  from  4  to  10  is  especially  equipped.  And 
here  is  an  intellectual  tool  of  great  power,  if  the  keys  of  other  languages 
of  the  world  are  presented  to  the  child  along  with  the  key  to  his 
own.  This  would  in  my  opinion  do  more  for  genuine  social  understand¬ 
ing  than  all  the  repetitious  outlines  such  as  the  present  social  studies 
course  attempts  to  indoctrinate. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  our  children 
of  Alberta  to  feel  that  they  have  not  been  challenged  to  anything 
near  their  potential  capacity,  and  I  would  hesitate  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  equal,  or  rather  pass,  anything  that  their  European  counter¬ 
parts  can  accomplish.  I  have  indicated  elsewhere  my  belief  too  that 
the  development  of  critical  thinking  so  necessary  for  all  of  us  in  a 
democracy  will  be  better  served  by  a  solid  intellectual  foundation  of 
learning  than  by  a  clutter  of  half  learned  facts  in  a  tenuous  network 
of  “attitudes  and  understandings”  which  give  nothing  to  understand 
and  nothing  on  which  to  hang  an  attitude. 

In  sum  then,  I  would  challenge  our  educators  to  challenge  our 
children  with  a  real  curriculum  of  fundamentals  accomplishing  in 
six  years  what  they  now  accomplish  in  eight  or  more.  By  a  real 
curriculum,  I  mean  a  solid  foundation  of  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic  so  ingrained  as  to  be  second  nature  to  the  child  at  an  age 
when  repetition  and  drill  is  so  psychologically  suitable  to  him.  I  would 
recommend  also  the  implementation  of  Wilder  Penfield’s  findings 
concerning  a  second  and  third  language  -  oral  -  from  the  very  earliest 
grades.  Such  a  study  would  serve,  since  it  is  chiefly  oral,  to  lighten 
the  heavy  tasks  of  the  school  day  in  conjunction,  say,  with  music, 
art  and  physical  education. 

The  period  of  junior  high  school,  terminating  at  age  14  or  15, 
should  have  a  twofold  purpose:  to  serve  as  a  proper  foundation  for 
the  much  heavier  academic  work  to  come  and  to  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  vocational  training  and  apprenticeship  elsewhere.  As  such, 
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it  is  evident  that,  as  an  academic  interregnum,  the  aim  would  be  to 
consolidate  thoroughly  the  learnings  of  the  three  R’s,  to  continue 
the  study  of  inspirational  literature,  to  increase  the  facility  of  written 
and  oral  expression,  to  make  second  nature  the  operations  of  arithme¬ 
tic  and  to  introduce  the  concepts  of  the  new  mathematics,  to  introduce 
the  study  of  history  and  geography,  and  to  continue  towards  mastery 
of  other  tongues. 

Then,  remembering  that  the  youth  is  already  15  and  will  be  19 
in  3  or  4  more  years,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  only 
sound  psychology  to  introduce  him  or  her  into  an  academic  atmos¬ 
phere  of  real  challenge  and  of  real  attainment.  In  other  words  this 
next  period  should  recognize  the  youth  as  an  adult,  not  as  a  child 
attending  school,  but  as  any  adult  attending  an  institution  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  similar  to  a  University.  As  Iddings  Bell  (Crisis  in  Education)  re¬ 
commends,  this  would  be  a  college  course  of  college  course  content 
with  a  baccalaureate  at  graduation.  At  that  time  the  student  would 
be  ready  for  admission  to  University  for  specific  professional  training 
in  medicine,  engineering,  law,  etc.  or  for  liberal  arts  at  the  post 
graduate  level. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea — in  fact  it  is  the  traditional  concept  of 
the  true  functions  of  preparatory  college  and  university,  and  one 
which  the  University  of  Chicago  attempted  to  implement.  While 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  in  this  report  to  consider  all  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  course  of  action,  I  would  recommend  it  as  a  sound  way 
in  which  to  demonstrate  the  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  academic 
program. 

With  regard  to  vocational  training  I  have  indicated  elsewhere 
my  conviction  that  the  public  school  is  not  the  proper  place  for  this 
specialized  type  of  training.  In  this  I  believe  that  I  express  the  con¬ 
viction  of  industry  itself  which  demands  the  rigorously  academically 
trained  recruit,  one  who  has  learned  to  “read  and  write  and  cipher” 
correctly  and  who  therefore  has  the  basic  tools  necessary  for  intelli¬ 
gent  thinking  and  further  learning  in  an  employment  situation.  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  on-the-job  training  has  its  place  after  the  basic  train¬ 
ing  of  our  nine  grades,  but  in  addition  there  is  room  for  private  or 
trade-operated  vocational  and  technical  schools  which  will  find  a 
great  portion  of  their  support  from  bursaries  given  to  the  young 
men  and  women  by  the  school  board  as  I  have  indicated  elsewhere. 
Such  training  schools  would  be  required  to  continue  an  academic 
program  in  such  fields  as  English  and  civics,  and  perhaps  history, 
as  well  as  the  appropriate  courses  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
as  needed  for  the  vocational  or  technical  work. 

I  have  also  indicated  elsewhere  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  drop-out  is  boredom.  The  organization  of  the 
school  on  its  proper  academic  basis  removes  boredom  certainly.  For 
those  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  follow  such  a  course,  the 
variety  of  industry-sponsored  schools  and  the  varieties  of  in-service 
training,  with  their  inevitable  close  and  challenging  relationship  with 
industry  and  commerce  itself  does  not  permit  of  boredom  except  for 
those  who  have  left  school  because  of  laziness  or  for  sociological  rea- 
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sons.  These  latter  will  pose  a  problem,  a  sociological  one  rather  than 
an  educational  one,  and  such  a  problem  must  be  coped  with.  But 
it  only  worsens  the  disease  to  saddle  the  public  school  system  with 
it  to  the  detriment  of  the  vast  majority  for  whom  the  schools  are 
accomplishing  their  aim.  And  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  condition 
of  “drop-outs”  themselves  is  immeasurably  worsened  by  any  attempt 
to  “motivate”  them  in  a  learning  experience  which  is  highly  artificial 
and  which  compounds  the  problem  of  adolescence  by  placing  an  in¬ 
tolerable  strain  (without  the  release  of  any  realistic  sublimation) 
upon  the  adult  youth  caught  in  a  juvenile  setting. 

Although,  as  I  have  stated  before,  no  one  person  can  hope  to 
provide  a  complete  blueprint  for  any  such  vast  field  as  education; 
nevertheless  I  believe  that  the  essentialist  view  of  the  development  of 
child  to  adult  should  find  a  happier  fulfilment  in  a  milieu  such  as 
I  have  broadly  outlined.  Those  parents  who  consciously  or  unconscious¬ 
ly  hold  to  such  a  tradionalist  approach  would  benefit  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  this  approach  although  they  might  find  it  startling 
at  first  glance.  It  is,  I  think,  an  approach  which  merits  careful  study. 
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THE  SUBJECT  FIELDS 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  subject  fields  in 
the  primary  program  are  dominated  by  the  progressivist  approach  to 
curriculum.  Bulletin  2  of  the  Department  of  Education  sets  out  the 
major  purposes  of  the  primary  program  as  follows 

1.  The  child  is  expected  to  attain  an  optimum  personal  growth  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  every  phase  of  life. 

2.  He  is  expected  to  establish  lasting  loyalty  to  worthwhile  principles  and 
to  express  to  the  full  his  own  identity  in  the  pursuit  of  those  ends. 

3.  He  is  expected  to  participate  in  enriching  experiences  that  add  to  his 
understanding  of  the  world  around  him. 

4.  He  is  expected  to  acquire  proficiency  in  skill  subjects  in  the  manipulation 
of  tools  and  in  the  gathering  of  information. 

Bulletin  2  goes  on  to  point  out  (page  34)  that  of  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  listed  above  there  are  certain  phases  that  are  the  particular 
responsibility  of  teachers  of  primary  grades  and  from  which  she  is 
expected  to  get  fourteen  results  as  listed:- 

1.  Proper  adjustment  through  sympathetic  guidance  and  understanding 
during  the  transition  from  the  home  to  the  school. 

2.  Emotional  security,  founded  in  teacher  affection  during  the  shift  from 
the  self  centred  individual  to  an  accepted  contributing  member  of  a 
group. 

3.  Sensitivity  to  the  rights,  desires,  and  contributions  of  other  people. 

4.  Habits  of  faith  and  healthful  living  established  through  opportunities  for 
discussion  and  practice. 

5.  Mental  health  maintained  by  group  status,  teacher  respect  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  experiences  in  expression  and  co-operation. 

6.  Enthusiasm  for  individual  and  group  activities  that  rouse  and  satisfy 
curiosity  natural  to  childhood. 

7.  Concentration  of  effort  represented  by  consistent  perseverance  and  by 
the  desire  to  carry  assumed  tasks  through  to  satisfactory  completion. 

8.  Care  and  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  and  equipment  utilized  in 
school  and  at  home,  whether  it  be  personal,  group,  or  public  property. 

9.  Practise  and  increasing  ability  in  comprehension  in  the  essential  skill 
subjects. 

10.  Reflective  thinking  at  his  own  maturity  level  as  exhibited  through  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  own  ideas,  through  acceptance  of  suggestion  and  advice, 
and  through  listening  to  and  questioning  others. 

11.  Effective  expression  through  various  media  that  reveals  and  promotes 
creative  ability. 

12.  Correction  of  physical  disabilities  and  personality  difference  that  may 
prove  to  be  significant  handicaps. 

13.  Work  habits  that  reflect  established  aims,  physical  comfort,  and  economy 
of  time,  and  intellectual  maturity  of  proper  degree. 

14.  Recognition  of  the  home,  the  school  and  the  community  as  effective 
organizations  for  better  social  living. 
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All  of  the  foregoing  outcomes  which  a  teacher  is  supposed  to 
realize  have,  at  first  glance,  a  lofty  and  high  sounding  tone,  but  one 
should  observe  carefully  that  in  only  one  of  the  fourteen  outcomes 
is  there  any  mention  of  what  parents  generally  expect  the  school 
to  provide  and  that  is:- 

Practise  and  increasing  ability  in  comprehension  in  the  essential  skill 
subjects. 

The  rest  are  societal,  reflecting  the  progressivist  tenet  of  making 
the  school  an  embryo  society  complete  in  itself.  Incidentally,  the  one 
concession  to  what  parents  expect  of  the  school,  namely  increasing 
the  ability  and  comprehension  in  skill  subjects,  is  perpetuated  well 
beyond  the  primary  program  to  the  end  of  junior  high,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  emphasized  beyond  the  time  when  pupils  are  most  apt  to 
acquire  skills  by  drill. 

The  main  point  of  note  here  is  that  the  essentialist  emphasizes 
very  little  other  than  skills  at  the  primary  level  to  be  inculcated  in 
the  children  by  appeal  to  the  memory  and  imagination.  Here,  drill 
is  most  important.  Psychologists  do  not  find  in  primary  school  children 
any  adverse  reaction  to  drill  as  being  dull  and  monotonous.  At  that 
age,  they  react  excitingly  to  drill  with  the  result  that  in  a  very  short 
time  they  acquire  a  facility  in  not  only  reading  but  in  the  writing 
and  computational  skills.  The  progressivist  on  the  other  hand  insists 
upon  concentrating  on  optimum  personal  growth,  integration  in  every 
phase  of  life,  desirable  attitudes  and  behaviour  concepts,  imposing 
upon  the  teacher  the  responsibility  of  becoming  another  parent  in 
this  embryo  society  with  the  result  that  there  appears  to  be  little 
time  for  the  type  of  practise  in  fundamental  skills  which  the  tradi¬ 
tionalist  has  always  assigned  to  school. 

Bulletin  2  states  that:- 

The  content  of  materials  for  grade  1 — 11  have  not  been  sectioned,  and 
no  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  units  of  work  that  might 
constitute  a  year’s  work.  The  normal  centres  of  child  interest  during  these 
years  are  their  home,  the  school,  and  the  neighbourhood.  Within  these  areas 
teachers  are  free  to  select  topics  and  items  that  appeal  to  the  class  or  that 
have  sufficient  significance  outside  school  to  attract  attention. 

When  the  foregoing  is  examined,  it  is  obvious  that  the  teacher 
is  under  no  requirement  to  make  any  progress  in  content  or  skill. 
She  is  to  cater  to  the  normal  centers  of  child  interest,  being  the  home, 
the  school,  and  neighbourhood,  and  she  is  free  to  select  only  those 
topics  within  such  areas  and  which  appeal  to  the  class.  There  are 
no  exciting  horizons  to  which  the  teacher  may  direct  the  children’s 
gaze.  She  is  tied  down  to  the  contemporary  scene,  the  everyday  life 
of  the  child,  and  must  confine  her  teaching  experiences  to  this  un¬ 
challenging  environment. 

Dr.  John  McDonald  formerly  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  as  well  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  there,  has 
this  to  say  about  skills  and  their  acquisition:- 

The  adult’s  habit  of  projecting  his  own  feelings  into  the  child  leads  him 
to  believe  that  the  use  of  rote  memory  is  for  the  child  the  tiresome  task  that 
it  is  for  himself.  Such  memory  exercise  can  well  be  justified  on  the  ground 
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that  it  is  a  child’s  knowledge  he  will  need  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
disagrGGciblG 

“Mind,  School  and  Civilization”  — McDonald. 

Bulletin  2  concedes  that  “the  pupil  should  expect  to  make  some 
genuine  progress  in  intellectual  achievement”,  but  this  is  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  activity  movement  which  has  the  first  demand  upon 
the  child’s  time  and  interests.  It  is  true  as  Bulletin  2  says,  that  children 
love  to  handle  objects  and  manipulate  materials  and  to  that  end  it 
would  appear  that  the  activity  movement  is  geared  and  finds  much 
acceptance  among  the  children  with  its  manipulative  and  construction 
aspects. 

This  program  at  the  primary  level  is  expected  to  come  up  with 
certain  major  learnings.  In  the  content  field,  space  deters  me  from 
listing  all  of  these  learnings  but  they  are  set  out  on  pages  37  and 
38  of  Bulletin  2  and  should  be  examined  critically  to  discover  just 
where  in  them  lies  any  learning  content.  They  are  all  sociological, 
merely  adapting  the  child  to  his  environment.  They  are  all  Dewey. 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  essentialist  insists  that  the  whole  pri¬ 
mary  program  should  be  one  of  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic,  and  that  to  this  end  continued  drill  is  necessary 
and  not  tedious  or  monotonous  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  progressi- 
vist  looks  upon  the  acquisition  of  skills  as  merely  incidental  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  child  at  that  moment  and  secondary  to  the 
activity  program,  then  I  believe  I  can  detect  in  the  existing  course 
of  studies  in  Alberta  the  underlying  reasons  for  parental  concern. 
With  the  insistence  of  the  sociological  concept  of  life  adjustment  and 
the  preoccupation  with  activity  programs  to  ensure  the  happy  child, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  teaching  of  skills  gets  relegated  to  a  minor 
place  in  the  school  day.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  teaching  of 
skills  then  has  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  primary  grades  and  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  balance  of  the  elementary  program  up  to  the  end  of 
junior  high.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  teaching  of  skills  which  can 
only  be  done  through  drill  becomes  monotonous,  the  child  becomes 
bored,  and  immediately  becomes  something  of  a  discipline  problem. 
There  is  considerable  indication  that  at  this  time  the  skills  are  not 
acquired. 

In  the  reading  program  in  the  primary  schools,  the  progressivist 
emphasizes  reading  skills  and  some  content,  but  the  skill  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  social  adjustment  of  the  child 
such  as  the  activity  program  and  the  acquiring  of  attitudes.  The 
content  therefore  is  directed  only  to  a  study  of  the  child’s  environment 
about  him.  I  suggest  that  it  is  this  concept  that  has  dictated  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  reading  texts  in  the  past,  texts  which  contain  masses  of 
contemporary  situations  verging  upon  the  banal.  They  have  nothing 
of  the  uplift  and  inspiration  with  which  the  child  can  find  the  soul 
of  the  past  and  horizons  of  the  future. 

For  the  progressivist  the  only  purpose  of  vocabulary  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  child  with  the  amount  of  content  in  vocabulary  as  is  needed 
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for  the  particular  situation.  For  that  reason  their  vocabulary  is  geared 
to  their  textbooks  and  is  determined  by  research  techniques  which 
focus  on  the  idea  of  a  setting  on  a  median  norm  for  the  various  grade 
levels.  This  has  the  effect  of  stereotyping  vocabulary  content  and 
eliminating  the  challenge  to  individual  students  to  the  limits  of  his 
potential  understanding.  It  follows  therefore  that  it  has  all  the  harm¬ 
ful  and  inhibiting  effects  that  Dewey  attributes  otherwise  to  drill. 
The  traditionalist,  however,  insists  upon  the  primary  reading  program 
being  taught  through  drill  to  acquire  word  and  phrase  recognition 
together  with  a  fair  grounding  of  phonetic  analysis.  With  phonetic 
analysis,  new  vocabulary  falls  into  place  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
which  a  reading  child  can  go.  He  is  not  limited  to  the  vocabulary  that 
has  been  chosen  for  him  through  the  efforts  of  the  researchers  in 
setting  the  median  norm.  The  dullness  of  the  present  reading  program 
may  be  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  pertinent  criticism  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  gifted  child. 

The  teaching  of  literature  in  junior  high  school  is  described  in 
the  Department’s  Curriculum  Guide  for  Literature  at  page  21:- 

At  first  and  for  many  years  its  (literature’s)  chief  purpose  was  the  moral 
development  of  the  student.  In  prose  and  poetry  personification  of  courage, 
patience,  magnanimity,  patriotism,  and  other  virtues  followed  one  another 
across  the  pages  of  the  literature  anthology  and  pupils  were  exorted  to 
adopt  these  examples  as  their  models.  To  question  whether  or  not  the  pupils 
enjoyed  their  literature  courses  was  considered  irrelevant,  if  not  slightly  im¬ 
pertinent.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  with  the  swing  of  the  educational  pendulum, 
the  purpose  of  the  subject  of  literature  came  to  be  the  improvement  of  the 
pupil’s  taste.  Most  adults,  it  was  argued,  read  mainly  for  pleasure;  therefore 
children  should  obtain  enjoyment  from  their  reading,  and  literature  courses 
should  be  devised  to  promote  such  enjoyment.  Furthermore,  they  should  lead 
the  pupil  to  obtain  most  enjoyment  from  the  best  literature.  By  improving 
his  taste,  teaching  him  to  prefer  the  better  to  the  worst,  he  would  be  led  to  a 
true  appreciation  of  what  is  worthwhile  in  the  field  of  letters. 

Today,  the  viewpoints  behind  these  two  primary  objectives  have  been 
amended  and  synthesised.  Although  it  is  still  admitted  that  children  (and 
adults)  will  not  willingly  read  what  they  do  not  enjoy,  and  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sound  literary  taste  is  a  legitimate  and  indeed  primary  object  of  the 
study  of  literature,  it  is  widely  felt  that  literature  has  also  a  guidance  function. 
It  should  lead  to  the  personal  growth  and  development  of  the  pupil.  It  should 
lead  to  social  and  emotional  maturity,  it  should  promote  physical  as  well 
as  mental  health,  it  should  assist  the  child  in  his  choice  of,  if  not  preparation 
for  a  career.  The  study  of  literature  should  help  him  to  develop  a  set  of 
moral  values  and  a  philosophy  of  life,  should  assist  him  to  build  a  hierarchy 
of  loyalties  from  immediate  family  to  community,  to  homeland  and  nation, 
and  even  to  humanity  in  general. 

Then  too  I  find  that,  instead  of  such  topics  as  Victorian  poetry 
or  modern  short  stories,  the  reading  text  “Prose  and  Poetry  for 
Canadians”  deals  with  such  activities  as  “appreciating  friends  and 
families”,  “learning  to  know  ourselves”,  “working,  playing,  growing”. 
True  the  supplementary  reading  list  may  contain  other  and  more 
exciting  reading  content,  but  one  wonders  if  by  the  time  the  child 
finishes  reading  the  textbook  “Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians”  he 
has  any  desire  to  read  further. 

Here  again  one  must  take  cognizance  of  the  two  philosophies  of 
education.  Dewey  was  not  interested  in  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
of  its  heritage  except  to  the  extent  that  it  was  needed  by  the  child 
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for  a  particular  environmental  situation  in  which  the  child  found 
himself.  He  felt  that  culture  was  an  ornament  and  solace;  a  refuge 
and  asylum  into  which  men  projected  themselves  to  escape  from  the 
crudities  of  the  present  to  live  in  its  imagined  refinement.  Hence 
he  was  prepared  to  relegate  literature  to  the  status  of  a  frill. 

The  traditionalist  or  essentialist  approach  to  literature  is  well 
stated  in  Dr.  E.  A.  Fitzpatrick’s  “How  to  Educate  Human  Beings”. 
He  says:- 

The  main  interest  in  this  varied  study  of  literature  is  not  in  the  facts 
of  literature  nor  in  the  biographical  data  about  authors  nor  in  the  social  facts 
about  periods,  but  in  the  appreciation  of  literature  as  a  revelation  of  the 
profound  application  of  moral  ideas  to  life,  as  an  escape  from  the  trivialities, 
the  “fever  and  the  fret”  of  the  world,  and  as  a  resource  in  later  years  and  always 
.  .  .  Literature  is  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  for  the  human  spirit.  Its  best 
foundation  is  a  rich  experience — the  richer  the  better.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  life,  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  its  sufferings,  the 
love  of  neighbour,  and  the  love  of  God.  It  treats  life  with  magnanimity  and 
insight.  It  treats  it  at  time  with  brutal  realism.  For  the  student  the  meaning 
of  life  expands  under  its  tutelage. 

When  one  finds  in  study  guides  a  statement  such  as  this:- 

A  case  can  still  be  made  for  literature — especially  if,  emancipated  from 
artiness  and  tradition,  it  is  selected  within  the  area  of  children’s  interests 
and  mental  powers.  As  a  major  vehicle  for  language  teaching  however,  it 
fails  to  provide  experiences  of  sufficient  range  and  immediacy. 

One  wonders  how  the  child  is  going  to  unearth  the  treasures  of 
racial  experience  in  the  past  if  the  literature  selection  is  to  be  limited 
to  providing  experiences  “of  sufficient  range  and  immediacy”.  Here 
again  the  sociological  and  environmental  concept  of  curriculum  chains 
the  child  to  his  immediate  environment  in  which  imagination  is 
stifled  in  the  interests  of  the  conformity  that  the  “embryo  society” 
dictates.  This  stifling  of  imagination  is  perhaps  another  reason  for 
the  criticism  of  the  curriculum  lacking  challenge.  It  is  a  commonly 
accepted  fact  that  imagination  thrills  automatically,  without  moraliza- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  that  which  is  idealistic  and  noble 
in  literature  and  hence  I  am  inclined  to  question  just  how  much  the 
progressivist  treats  as  “artiness  and  traditional”,  from  which  litera¬ 
ture  program  must  be  “emancipated”.  Therefore  while  I  agree  with 
the  essential  features  of  the  recommendations  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
literature  curriculum,  I  do  feel  that  parents  and  the  public  generally 
should  realize  that  there  has  been  a  definite  progressivist  philosophy 
underlying  the  whole  program  and  that  its  purpose  has  not  been  to 
teach  literature  for  the  sake  of  all  the  richness  and  experience  that 
is  to  be  found  therein,  but  merely  to  make  it  a  tool  for  fashioning 
contemporary  curricular  experiences.  To  conclude,  I  believe  that  the 
following  safeguards  should  be  strictly  enforced:- 

1.  Reading  skills,  as  well  as  the  other  skills,  should  be  the  primary  concern 
of  the  first  three  grades,  at  which  time  remedial  work  should  be  under¬ 
taken  before  promoting  the  child  to  ensure  that  these  skills  have  been 
mastered. 

2.  Skills  may  be  continued  in  the  junior  high  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  necessary  to  master  the  content  of  the  courses  offered  at  that 
level. 
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3.  The  content  of  the  literature  program  should  be  prescribed  in  conformity 
with  the  traditionalist  or  essentialist  aims  in  literature  education,  namely 
the  teaching  of  literature  not  as  part  of  the  sociological  evolution  in  the 
child  centred  classroom,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  appreciation  and 
conception  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  awakening 
of  mental  powers  with  which  a  child’s  imagination  can  be  given  the 
scope  that  has  been  characteristic  of  all  men  of  vision. 

LANGUAGE 

The  language  program  beyond  the  primary  level  is,  it  would  seem, 
nothing  other  than  an  extension  of  the  activity  program  as  seen  in 
the  enterprise  in  the  primary  grades.  In  the  enterprise,  the  child  is 
given  a  problem  in  construction  which  calls  for  manual  dexterity, 
initiative  in  making  reports,  a  certain  amount  of  research  to  uncover 
the  facts  necessary  for  that  particular  problem  and  social  inter-action. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  this  is  that  it  is  learning  carried  on  by 
solving  a  problem.  It  is  an  evolutionary  process  and  the  formal  skills 
are  subordinated  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Beyond  grade  three, 
language  then  becomes  subservient  to  another  activity  program  called 
specifically  the  unit  method.  Grammar  and  spelling  are  introduced  only 
in  a  “related”  way.  The  main  function  of  the  unit  approach  is  to 
encourage  the  child  through  group  activity  to  solve  the  particular 
problem.  The  accent  therefore  is  on  oral  speech  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
communication  within  the  group.  This  to  me  expresses  the  Dewey 
concept  that:- 

When  the  language  instinct  is  appealed  to  in  a  social  way,  there  is  a 
continual  contact  with  reality.  The  result  is  that  the  child  always  has  some¬ 
thing  in  his  mind  to  talk  about,  he  has  something  to  say;  he  has  a  thought 
to  express,  and  a  thought  is  not  a  thought  unless  it  is  one’s  own  .  .  . 

The  child  who  has  a  variety  of  materials  and  facts  wants  to  talk  about 
them,  and  his  language  becomes  more  refined  and  full,  because  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  and  informed  by  reality.  Reading  and  writing,  as  well  as  the  oral 
use  of  language,  may  be  taught  on  this  basis.  It  can  be  done  in  a  related 
way,  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  child’s  social  desire  to  recount  his  experiences 
and  get  in  return  the  experiences  of  others,  directing  always  through  contact 
with  the  facts  and  forces  which  determine  the  truth  communicated. 

I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  language  program  in  the 
elementary  school  is  geared  to  the  foregoing  progressivist  philosophy. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  progressivist  hopes  to  achieve  perfection  in 
language  by  the  interchange  amongst  students  of  their  experiences 
in  which  “the  child  always  has  something  in  his  mind  to  talk  about, 
he  has  something  to  say”.  It  is  obvious  that  the  accent  is  upon  oral 
language.  In  Bulletin  2  we  find  the  astounding  admonition  that:- 

Written  language  is  a  more  deliberate  process  than  oral  speaking,  and 
should  accordingly  be  developed  only  as  the  child  realizes  a  need  for  written 
expression. 

Apparently  this  need  on  which  we  must  await  the  child’s  direction 
can  be  expected  to  be  motivated  by  this  activity  program  which  will 
stimulate  a  real  desire  to  communicate.  To  that  end,  we  find  the 
statement  in  Bulletin  2  that:- 

Normally  much  of  the  written,  as  well  as  the  oral,  expression  will  arise 
out  of  the  activity  program.  Such  opportunities  for  expression  should  be 
given  priority  without  neglecting  the  developmental  and  remedial  exercises 
presented  in  this  short  language  workbook. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  example  in  the  ten  units  pre¬ 
scribed  for  grade  three,  five  of  them  are  completely  dedicated  to 
oral  expression,  and  nowhere  is  spelling  and  grammar  taught  for 
itself  but  only  insofar  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  activity  (unit)  at 
hand. 

The  traditionalist  or  essentialist  approach  to  expression  through 
language  is  an  insistence  upon  the  primacy  of  the  written  word. 

Again,  in  the  study  of  language,  the  de-emphasis  on  formal  gram¬ 
mar  is  pronounced.  The  dedication  to  the  unit  approach,  namely  the 
working  out  of  a  problem,  makes  the  use  of  grammar  and  spelling 
of  very  secondary  importance  to  the  prime  aim  of  completing  the 
unit.  However,  as  Bulletin  2  says:- 

Corrections  and  tiresome  drill  should,  however,  never  be  carried  to  the 
point  where  they  interfere  with  the  free  natural  flow  of  language  and 
inhibited  desire  for  self  expression. 

Dr.  John  McDonald,  in  his  previously  referred  to  work,  sums  it 
up  excellently  as  follows :- 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  language  to  develop  the  features  we  find 
in  it  at  the  civilized  level.  The  individual  has  only  a  few  years  in  which 
to  learn  the  language  as  thus  developed.  Direct,  systematic  teaching  is  re¬ 
quired.  Teaching  of  what,  precisely? 

Of  first  importance  is  the  teaching  of  the  structure,  form,  or  grammar. 
It  has  come  to  be  widely  believed  that  such  formal  instruction  is  uncalled 
for,  that  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly  will  come  incidentally  as  the 
result  of  hearing  correct  speech,  and,  especially,  as  the  result  of  wide  reading. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  cases  where  this  has  happened,  but  at  best  it  is 
a  gamble  which  is  likely  to  turn  out  well  only  in  the  case  of  rather  exceptional 
people.  At  all  events,  even  granting  the  most  promising  conditions  with 
respect  to  hearing  and  reading,  there  is  still  need  for  the  more  formal  teaching. 
Without  this,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  home  to  the  individual  just  what  is  wrong 
with  his  use  of  language  in  any  particular  instance.  Knowledge  of  formal 
grammar  is  helpful  very  much  in  the  way  that  a  slow  motion  picture  can 
be  helpful  in  the  performance  of  an  intricate  physical  movement. 

It  is  commonly  objected  that  our  English  grammar  contains  too  much 
that  is  merely  conventional,  contributing  nothing  to  clarity  and  effectiveness 
of  expression.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  for  instance,  protests  that  the  child’s 
“I  thinked”  is  quite  as  clear  and  effective  as  the  proper  form.  Granting  this, 
the  answer  surely  is  what  Shaw  evidently  thinks  it  is:  English  society  should 
set  about  reforming  its  grammar.  It  is  certainly  not  that  the  child  should 
be  allowed  his  own  particular  brand  of  anarchy  in  such  matters.  In  even 
more  conventional  matter  of  spelling,  anarchy  is  not  the  answer. 

(“Mind*  School  and  Civilization”) 

— McDonald. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Social  Studies  is  the  very  nub  of  the  progressivist  program.  The 
term  itself  comes  from  Kilpatrick,  a  disciple  of  Dewey,  and  one  of 
the  early  and  less  radical  of  the  reconstructionist  school  of  philosophy. 
The  content  of  the  course  draws  extensively  from  a  variety  of  related 
courses  such  as  geography,  history,  physics,  economics,  sociology  and 
anthropology,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Majority  Report, 
the  idea  is  to  arrange  this  content  schematically.  At  this  point,  I  can¬ 
not  accept  the  Social  Studies  concept  as  educationally  desirable  as 
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it  is  obvious  that  it  subordinates  the  learning  of  the  use  of  various 
sciences  to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  fitting  them  into  the 
solution  of  a  particular  problem.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Social  Studies  concept  is  exactly  within  the  thinking  of  Dewey  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  study  of  history,  says:- 

Since  the  aim  is  not  covering  the  ground,  but  knowledge  of  social  pro¬ 
cesses  used  to  secure  social  results,  no  attempt  is  made  to  go  over  the  entire 
history,  in  chronological  order  .  .  .  rather  a  series  of  types  is  taken  up  .  .  .  The 
aim  is  to  present  a  variety  of  climatic  and  local  conditions,  to  show  the 
different  sorts  of  obstacles  and  helps  that  people  found. 

The  method  involves  presentation  of  a  large  amount  of  detail,  minutiae 
of  surroundings,  tools,  clothing,  household  utensils,  foods,  modes  of  living 
day  by  day,  so  that  the  child  can  reproduce  the  material  as  life,  not  as  mere 
historic  information.  In  this  way,  social  processes  and  results  become  realities. 
Moreover,  to  the  personal  and  dramatic  identification  of  the  child  with  the 
social  life  studied,  characteristic  of  the  early  period,  there  now  supervenes  an 
intellectual  identification — the  child  puts  himself  at  the  standpoint  of  the 
problems  that  have  to  be  met  and  rediscovered  so  far  as  may  be,  ways  of 
meeting  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  doctrine  could  be  expanded  into  the 
more  militant  Reconstructionist  idea  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
“hard”  progressivist  in  the  United  States  openly  advocates  the  in¬ 
doctrination,  in  the  schools,  of  the  children  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  world,  by  downgrading  or  ignoring  individual  enterprise  and 
responsibility  and  looking  to  the  state,  as  entirely  distinct  from  the 
people  who  comprise  it,  as  the  sole  efficient  arbitrer  of  men’s  actions. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  progressivists  are  content  with 
stressing  and  underscoring  the  development  of  critical  thinking  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels. 

How  is  this  integration  of  social  sciences  which  we  call  Social 
Studies  handled  in  Alberta?  In  the  elementary  grades,  it  has  been 
given  the  name  of  “Enterprise”  and  the  technique  is  quite  similar  to 
that  already  discussed  under  Unit  Method  of  learning  language.  So 
similar  is  it,  that  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  two  subjects  are 
blocked  together.  Enterprise  is  distinct  from  the  unit  method  only  in 
the  emphasis  it  places  on  the  more  active  manipulative  and  construc¬ 
tion  activities.  To  realize  how  much  the  Alberta  system  resembles  its 
progressivist  progenitor,  we  need  only  to  examine  the  Social  Studies 
for  the  various  grades.  In  Bulletin  2,  page  17,  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  we  read:- 

The  scope  and  sequence  organization  maintains  the  viewpoint  of  the 
primacy  of  social  living.  The  student  develops  not  in  academic  isolation,  but 
in  a  very  real  and  very  complex  environment,  the  most  important  component 
of  which  is  other  people.  The  problems  of  a  happy  personal  adjustment  within 
this  environment  and  particularly  the  problem  of  favourable  human  relation¬ 
ships,  are  crucial  concerns  of  the  school. 

Now  we  see  something  of  the  minutiae  to  which  Dewey  has  re¬ 
ferred  for  in  Bulletin  2  we  read:- 

Certain  social  scenes  or  groups  of  associated  people  are  accordingly 
selected  and  are  studied  by  the  children  in  some  detail  to  learn  how  these 
people  have  met  or  are  meeting  the  problems  presented  by  all  the  environ¬ 
mental  factors  around  them.  Through  these  experiences  the  pupils  mature  for 
successful  participation  in  the  social  action  either  present  or  future,  in  which 
they  find  themselves. 
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Again,  on  page  15  of  Bulletin  2:- 

Social  competence,  rather  than  encyclopedic  learning  is  the  goal  of  our 
education,  but  within  that  goal  facts  play  an  indispensable  part.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  facts  for  mere  mental  exercise  or  intellectual  exhibition  has  little 
educative  value;  the  accumulation  of  facts  for  significant  understanding  is 
essential  in  every  field  of  study. 

Again,  on  page  41  of  Bulletin  2:- 

A  pervading  fundamental  purpose  of  the  entire  elementary  school  is 
to  help  the  child  reach  an  understanding  of  the  social  milieu  and  of  his  place 
therein  .  .  .  All  the  enterprises  for  the  next  four  grades  are  intended  to 
contribute  ultimately  and  in  varying  degrees  to  these  ends. 

As  the  student  passes  into  Social  Studies  proper,  it  is  merely  the 
enterprise  as  I  have  said  before,  transferred  into  another  field  in  which 
the  social  emphasis  is  paramount. 

The  laudable  purpose  of  the  Social  Studies  course  is  to  ensure  that 
children  deduce  generalizations  from  the  content  of  the  course  and 
to  this  end,  a  series  or  selection  of  “social  groups  and  social  themes 
(are)  arranged  in  order  of  child  interest  and  comprehension”.  However, 
“where  the  time  seems  short,  rather  than  to  omit  a  unit,  it  would  be 
better  to  sacrifice  some  detail  and  retain  the  pattern”. 

If  the  detail  that  is  sacrificed  is  some  of  the  minutiae  of  which 
Dewey  spoke,  one  can  see  some  merit  in  it,  but  if  the  detail  to  be 
sacrificed  is  the  content  from  which  the  children  are  expected  to 
make  the  generalizations  (and  too  often  this  is  indicated)  then  it 
follows  that  the  children  make  no  generalizations  at  all  or  if  they 
do,  they  are  mere  guesswork  or  parroting  the  teacher. 

The  problem  approach  to  Social  Studies,  namely  studying  in 
units  of  work  is  noted  in  the  Alberta  curriculum  and  in  organizing  a 
unit,  the  teacher’s  objective  should  be: 

1.  To  make  an  inventory  of  knowledge  that  the  class  already  possesses  about 
the  unit. 

2.  To  relate  the  problem  to  the  main  theme  and  to  current  affairs. 

3.  To  develop  a  birdseye  view  of  the  complete  scope  of  the  problem. 

4.  To  plan  a  method  of  attack. 

Through  discussion,  the  unit  is  mapped  out,  at  the  end  of  which 
“one  might  reasonably  expect  a  child  to  know  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  problem,  its  significance  in  our  world  of  today,  and  the  proposed 
method  of  development”.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  of  acquiring 
facts  (by  making  an  inventory  of  knowledge  that  the  class  already 
possesses  and  by  seeking  source  material  in  libraries)  is  bound  to 
result  in  the  children  ending  up  with  a  hodgepodge  of  facts,  some 
of  which  are  pertinent  and  many  of  which  are  surplusage.  The  time 
wasting  factor  is  one  that  appears  to  be  ignored  with  impunity  be¬ 
cause  as  Bulletin  2  says:- 

Where  time  seems  short,  rather  than  to  omit  a  unit,  it  would  be  better 
to  sacrifice  some  detail  and  retain  the  pattern. 

The  problem  is  then  developed  by  a  pupil  committee  in  which 
one  or  two  meetings  are  held  for  planning  and  allocating  to  each 
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committee  member  a  share  of  the  responsibility  in  organizing  material. 
This  material  which  is  the  basic  core  of  facts  needed  for  working  out 
the  problem  is  to  be  gathered  by  research.  If  the  supply  of  material 
is  limited,  the  research  is  done  by  a  portion  of  the  class  while  the 
rest  of  the  class  devotes  its  time  to  the  preparation  of  maps  or  other 
preliminary  work  pertinent  to  the  problem.  As  “the  child  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  as  widely  on  his  particular  phase  of  the  research 
problem  as  possible,  they  should  be  discouraged  from  collecting  all 
their  facts  from  the  first  book  they  read.  They  should  develop  a  habit 
of  reading  with  critical  appraisal  as  to  ‘what  is  the  source  of  the 
information?  What  does  this  author  say  of  this?  How  does  this  fact 
or  opinion  check  with  the  one  expressed  here?  .  .  .  ’  it  is  not  suggested 
that  judgments  will  be  of  a  particular  high  quality;  all  that  one  ex¬ 
pects  is  the  establishment  of  a  certain  discriminating  quality  in  read¬ 
ing.” 

Then  too  “the  research  involved  in  Social  Studies  requires  specific 
types  of  reading  skills.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  scan  a  page  quickly 
for  pertinent  information;” 

One  wonders  how  valuable  will  be  the  facts  presented  to  the 
map  drawing  child  by  the  research  child  who  has  been  encouraged 
to  skim  through  sources  of  material  and  weigh  “the  validity  and 
bias”  of  the  particular  source  from  which  he  quotes.  This  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  Social  Studies  program  for  in  the  curriculum  guide  we 
see  that:- 

But  despite  their  immaturity,  their  lack  of  comprehensive  knowledge 
and  the  complexity  of  social  problems,  pupils  can  be  trained  to  recognize  a 
problem,  search  for  facts,  form  conclusions,  and  test  their  judgments. 

At  the  expense  of  being  repetitious,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
bring  to  your  attention  again  the  opinion  of  Francis  M.  I.  Morehouse 
in  his  “Principles  Governing  the  Differentiation  between  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  History”  as  follows:- 

The  acquiring  and  storing  up  of  information  is  in  itself  a  worthy  aim 
for  junior  high  school  courses;  the  HOUSE  OF  THOUGHT  is  not  worthily 
to  be  built  until  there  are  brought  to  bear  together  in  one  place  all  the  material 
for  the  building.  A  pathetic  and  disgraceful  amount  of  time  and  energy  has 
been  wasted  by  conscientious  teachers  in  trying  to  force  immature  children 
to  think  deeply  about  the  things  of  which  they  have  just  begun  to  learn, 
because  of  the  insistence  of  misguided  education  that  children  must  apply 
everything  they  find  out  at  once.  Let  the  time  in  junior  high  school  rather  be 
given  to  the  acquisition  of  facts,  thoroughly  learned,  arranged  in  orderly 
sequence,  clearly  understood  in  their  concrete  narrative  aspects;  but,  except 
when  clearly  demanded  by  the  children  themselves,  let  the  theoretical,  abstract, 
controversial  and  application  aspects  be  left  until  the  students  are  more 
mature  and  more  broadly  prepared  to  go  surely  into  those  more  difficult  paths. 

To  sum  up,  I  cannot  on  the  evidence  before  us,  accept  the  con¬ 
cept  of  Social  Studies.  An  integrated  course  such  as  this,  in  which 
it  is  hoped  to  examine  the  interconnections  between  the  several  re¬ 
lated  disciplines,  gives  the  immature  student  a  difficult  and  com¬ 
plicated  task  even  when  he  is  equipped  with  a  solid  core  of  accumulated 
facts.  Yet  when  the  integrated  course  is  imposed  upon  the  child  whose 
only  accumulation  of  facts  are  those  facts  which  have  been  necessary 
to  him  in  the  working  out  of  an  enterprise  in  primary  school  and  a 
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project  in  elementary,  a  more  complicated  and  really  impossible  task 
emerges.  To  accomplish  this  task  successfully  calls  for  intellectual 
maturity  (according  to  Dr.  Bestor)  as  well  as  for  insight  and  a  power 
of  generalization  already  developed.  In  Bestor’s  opinion,  an  integrated 
course  is,  in  its  very  nature,  an  advanced  course. 

I  would  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Commission  that  asks 
for  a  prescription  of  content  to  be  laid  out  in  the  course,  except  that 
I  would  go  further  and  require  the  course  to  be  divided  into  its 
component  elements  to  be  taught  separately  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  child  a  logical  pattern  of  facts,  leaving  the  critical  thinking  and 
evaluation  to  an  age  of  maturity  that  is  more  competent  to  deal  with 
it. 

At  this  point,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  citizenship.  Canada  is  a  country  rich  in  traditions  and 
possessed  of  freedoms  which  less  fortunate  people  in  other  countries 
only  dream  about.  These  freedoms  are  not  spelled  out  in  any  one 
statute,  but  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  series  of  constitutional  crises 
which  are  essential  in  the  knowledge  of  every  child.  The  understand¬ 
ing  of  representative  and  responsible  government  cannot  be  gained 
by  taking  the  children  down  to  the  Legislative  Buildings  to  see  the 
Legislature  in  session  nor  can  it  be  properly  understood  by  holding 
a  mock  parliament  in  the  classroom.  It  can  only  properly  be  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  a  study  of  the  political  events  throughout  history  in  which 
responsible  and  representative  government  evolved  slowly,  painfully, 
and  at  much  sacrifice.  The  basic  freedoms  which  we  now  enjoy  came 
to  us  down  the  same  long,  hard  road  of  sacrifice  and  no  child  can 
have  a  proper  appreciation  of  these,  unless  he  walks  again  that  long 
hard  road  (with  the  aid  of  history  textbooks)  and  understands  fully 
the  nature  of  the  struggles  that  brought  about  those  freedoms. 

Similarly,  a  study  of  Canadian  history  is  not  a  study  of  adventurers 
and  explorers  and  the  economic  impact  of  our  rivers  and  mountains 
upon  the  environment  of  our  peoples.  It  is  the  study  of  the  two  great 
cultures — the  French  culture  which  determined  Canadian  develop¬ 
ment  for  150  years  before  being  overrun  by  the  English  culture,  but 
which  is  still  a  dominant  and  integral  part  of  our  Canadian  pattern. 
No  child  can  appreciate  the  impact  of  these  two  cultures  and  the 
benefits  which  they  impart,  without  having  a  logical  and  for  that 
matter  chronological  understanding  of  the  events  of  history  which 
show  so  graphically  the  ability  of  two  cultures  to  co-exist  in  and 
enrich  one  Canada. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  emphasis  that  the  Majority  Report  placed  upon  drill  and  the 
de-emphasis  on  the  social  implications  of  mathematics  are,  I  believe, 
sound  and  are  in  keeping  with  an  essentialist  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  necessary  to  comment  upon  what  appears 
to  be  the  philosophy  underlying  the  present  approach  to  the  study 
of  arithmetic.  As  stated  by  my  colleagues,  “the  former  curriculum 
tended  to  emphasize  review,  drill,  and  facility,  while  the  present 
emphasizes  understanding  of  basic  operations,  and  problem  solving”. 
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This  only  accentuates  the  way  in  which  we  seem  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  idea  of  learning  through  experiences,  the  solving  of  problems 
and  to  the  desire  to  shy  away  from  the  basic  prerequisites  of  all  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  namely  the  acquiring  of  facility  in  the  use  of  tools  for 
the  job — the  basic  skills. 

As  seen  before,  the  progressivist  approach  to  the  mastery  of  the 
subject  is  the  acquiring  of  a  skill  through  incidental  learning.  For 
example,  to  teach  the  child  how  to  figure  interest,  it  is  obvious 
throughout  the  textbooks  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  placing 
before  the  child  situations  calling  for  the  computation  of  interest,  it 
being  the  obvious  hope  that  when  the  child  has  worked  out  these 
situations,  he  will  have  acquired  not  only  a  skill  in  the  computation, 
but  an  appreciation  of  the  social  milieu  in  which  interest  plays  a  part. 

A  further  principle  of  the  incidental  learning  approach  to  arith¬ 
metic  in  our  schools  is  seen  in  Bulletin  2,  page  117,  as  follows:- 

Meaning  must  be  established  before  memorization  is  required.  The  im¬ 
plication  of  such  a  principle  should  be  readily  apparent  with  respect  to 
problems  of  arithmetic  readiness,  pupil  motivation,  lesson  presentation,  quan¬ 
titative  vocabulary,  drill  and  practise.  Many  of  the  chronic  difficulties  of 
arithmetic  learning  in  elementary  schools  have  their  origin  in  early  arith¬ 
metical  experiences  that  tend  to  emphasize  wholesale  memorization  of  abstract 
computations  rather  than  meaningful  understandings  of  the  number  system 
and  of  the  fundamental  processes. 

To  follow  the  principle  of  establishing  meaning  before  memoriza¬ 
tion  can  only  slow  down  the  learning  processes  at  a  time  when  the 
child  is  ripe  for  racing  in  a  drill  pattern,  but  at  that  age,  does  not 
have  the  refinement  of  intellectual  attainment  sufficient  to  under¬ 
stand  the  abstract  meanings  which  the  Bulletin  requires. 

HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

With  the  findings  of  my  colleagues  on  health  and  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  to  a  large  extent,  with  one  significant 
reservation  and  it  is  the  danger  of  giving  the  school  jurisdiction  in 
personal  guidance  of  children.  A  guidance  program  is  not  a  new 
thing  and  has  always  been  accepted  by  parents  where  they  had  some 
say  in  the  manner  in  which  guidance  was  to  be  administered.  For 
example,  in  private  schools,  the  parents  knew  and  approved  of  the 
manner  in  which  guidance  would  be  imparted  or  they  would  with¬ 
draw  their  child  from  that  school.  Similarly,  in  religious  schools  the 
parents  knew  and  approved  the  tenet  of  the  particular  religious  faith 
which  permeated  the  teaching  and  consequently  the  guidance  in  that 
school.  So  long  as  the  district  school  remained  in  being,  servicing  as 
it  did  the  small  area  of  16  square  miles,  guidance  was  a  rather  in¬ 
formal  thing  and  such  guidance  as  was  necessary  was  performed  by 
the  school  teacher  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  child  and 
an  effective  liaison  with  the  parents.  That  same  teacher  was  interested 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child  and  was  not  plagued 
with  the  later  concept  of  educating  the  whole  child  and  developing 
attitudes  and  behaviours  to  the  complicated  extent  that  is  required 
today. 
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However,  as  we  have  seen  before,  with  the  centralization  of 
children  in  “embryo”  societies  and  catering  to  their  individual  differ¬ 
ences  to  fit  them  into  the  environment  to  which  they  were  best 
adapted,  together  with  the  disappearance  of  the  “home”  teacher  who 
knew  all  her  pupils,  a  problem  soon  arose  that  previously  hadn’t  ex¬ 
isted.  The  information  that  formerly  reposed  in  the  mind  of  one 
teacher  had  to  be  passed  on  (in  the  opinion  of  the  planners)  to  other 
teachers  with  whom  the  child  came  into  contact,  and  the  method  of 
passing  on  this  information  was  by  means  of  a  CUMULATIVE  RE¬ 
CORD. 

This  Cumulative  Record  is  an  interesting  document  which  calls 
for  a  notation  of  the  lineage  of  the  father  and  mother,  the  health  of 
the  parents,  home  problems,  education  of  parents  and  economic  status 
of  parents.  It  then  goes  on  to  record  personality  development,  with 
children  being  rated  for  emotional  control,  social  concern  and  re¬ 
verence.  There  is  space  for  a  character  summary  at  the  end  of  Grade 
6  and  another  at  the  end  of  Grade  9.  A  section  in  the  record  notes 
the  results  of  standardized  tests  such  as  intelligence  tests,  aptitude 
and  personality  tests  and  achievement  tests.  There  is  then  a  space  for 
a  notation  as  to  the  occupational  choice  of  a  student  in  the  six  years 
between  Grade  7  and  12.  If  at  the  end  of  Grade  7,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  vivid  imagination  which  is  characteristic  of  that  time  of  life,  the 
student  were  to  choose  some  idealistic  or  even  exotic  occupation,  it 
is  really  hard  to  see  of  what  value  the  recording  of  such  a  choice  is, 
other  than  to  prove  he  has  a  vivid  imagination  which  is  characteristic 
of  that  age.  There  is  space  for  recording  the  academic  achievement 
of  the  child,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  older  and  traditional  method 
of  measuring  his  progress. 

There  is  so  much  emphasis  however  upon  the  “whole  child”  con¬ 
cept,  calling  for  a  scrutiny  of  his  attitudes  and  behaviours,  as  well 
as  environmental  background,  that  the  card  has  all  the  ear  marks 
of  a  dossier  and  can  easily  become  such.  One  is  appalled  to  learn 
that,  in  the  instructions  given  to  teachers  or  counselors,  they  are 
told,  in  respect  of  the  I.Q.  tests  that:- 

At  no  time  should  a  parent  be  informed  of  a  pupil’s  intelligence  quotient. 

yet,  in  another  publication  of  the  Department  of  Education,  referred 
to  as  a  “Counselor’s  Basic  Kit”,  we  find  that:- 

Cumulative  records  form  an  excellent  basis  for  reports  to  colleges  and 
prospective  employers.  Sometimes  photostatic  copies  of  the  entire  record, 
or  parts  of  it,  are  sent,  but  more  often  summaries  are  prepared  from  the 
record. 

Here  again  the  parents  must  decide  whether  they  wish  the  child 
to  be  educated  according  to  a  progressivist  philosophy  of  education 
or  an  essentialist  philosophy.  If  they  accept  the  former  with  its 
fierce  dedication  to  taking  over  the  whole  child  and  nurturing  it 
within  the  confines  of  the  embryo  society  far  from  the  distracting 
influence  of  the  parent,  then  the  cumulative  record  is  perhaps  war¬ 
ranted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parent  wishes  his  child  trained 
in  the  tradition  of  the  essentialist  philosophy,  in  which  the  program 
is  an  academic  one  geared  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  mental 
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disciplines,  then  the  cumulative  record  may  be  dispensed  with,  ex¬ 
cept  for  that  portion  of  it  which  records  the  child’s  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  As  the  academic  program  has  little  time  to  spend  in  direct 
development  of  attitudes  and  habits,  it  logically  follows  that  problems 
arising  in  the  academic  school  which  require  guidance  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  directly  to  the  parents  and  through  them  to  the  proper  remedial 
agencies. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  my  comment  upon  the  whole  trend  of  a 
philosophical  concept  that  finds  expression  in  the  health  and  personal 
development  idea,  I  find  appropriate  the  words  of  Dr.  Kirkconnell  of 
Acadia  University  in  Nova  Scotia. 

One  would  feel  more  confident  if  more  of  our  educational  experts  had 
ideals  and  objectives  that  were  fundamentally  human.  Job  security  and  well 
adjusted  mediocrity  in  a  mass  population  are  not  good  enough.  An  evaluation 
of  pupils,  not  on  the  basis  of  mental  competence,  but  on  a  basis  of  dossiers 
of  observed  attitudes  (school,  street,  and  home)  savours  of  the  police  state, 
as  well  as  arrogating  to  the  prying  teacher  the  functions  of  home,  church, 
community  and  Almighty  God.  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
Canada’s  children  are  more  than  lambs  to  be  conditioned  into  unfrustrated 
happiness  in  the  docile  flock  of  a  democratic  welfare  state.  I  have  faith  that 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  them  than  is  sometimes  conceded  are  capable, 
under  discipline  and  genuine  hard  work  of  the  liberation  and  enlightenment 
that  the  unadulterated  humanities  can  yield.  They  are  not  merely  potential 
citizens  and  employees  but  immortal  souls  with  a  spiritual  destiny.  We  shall 
do  them  wrong  in  a  world  of  incessant  tension  and  incredible  evil  if  we 
nurture  them  up  to  the  threshold  of  maturity  in  a  cushioned  existence,  com¬ 
peting  only  with  their  own  individual  capacity  and  prone  to  assume  that  this 
Garden  of  Eden  will  continue  forever. 


SPECIAL  CURRICULUM  ISSUES 
LANGUAGES  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH 
FRENCH 

The  Majority  Report  outlines  the  Departmental  regulations  for 
instruction  in  French,  and  my  colleagues  recommend  some  restriction 
on  the  existing  situation  as  follows: 

1.  That  instruction  between  grades  three  and  six  be  reduced  from 
one  hour  per  day  to  one-half  hour, 

2.  That  in  grades  seven  to  twelve  instruction  in  language  courses  be 
limited  in  non-accredited  schools  to  those  courses  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

With  these  recommendations  I  have  some  reservation,  respecting 
the  teaching  of  French.  I  cannot  agree  that  in  Alberta  there  are 
other  languages  which  have  an  ethnic  value  and  academic  status 
equal  to  those  of  French.  Whether  one  wishes  to  accept  the  fact  or 
not,  it  is  a  fact  that  French  is  the  language  of  the  second  culture  in 
Canada.  The  French  culture  and  language  were  guaranteed  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  New  France  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  of  over  one-third  of  Canada’s  population. 

No  proper  appreciation  of  Canada  and  its  problems  can  be  gained 
by  a  student  without  a  recognition  that  insofar  as  ethnic  value  and 
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academic  status  are  concerned  the  French  language  is  second  only 
to  the  Anglo  Saxon. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  there  is  not  too  much  demand  for  the 
teaching  of  French,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lessened  demand, 
if  any,  is  not  due  to  parental  attitudes  toward  French,  but  due  to  the 
following:- 

1.  Centralization  of  children  in  centralized  schools  has  served  to  dis¬ 
perse  French  speaking  minorities  so  that  any  attempts  to  preserve 
their  culture  and  language  are  so  obviously  futile  that  the  re¬ 
quest  very  often  is  not  made,  and 

2.  The  rigid  demands  for  higher  certification  of  teachers  and  the 
restrictions  on  existing  certification  have  discouraged  and  even 
eliminated  to  a  great  degree  the  importation  from  provinces,  such 
as  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  Maritimes,  of  bi-lingual  teachers  who 
are  adequately  equipped  to  teach  French  even  though  they  do 
not  possess  qualifications  in  the  teaching  of  enterprise. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  placed  before  the  Commission 
that  the  teaching  in  the  French  language  for  one  hour  a  day  seriously 
affected  the  teaching  program  and  so  for  that  reason  where  parents 
require  their  children  to  be  taught  in  French,  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
restricting  the  rights  they  now  have.  In  fact,  there  is  plenty  indica¬ 
tion  that  perhaps  they  should  be  permitted  to  devote  more  time  to 
teaching  in  their  mother  tongue,  provided  of  course  they  adhere  to 
the  basic  program  so  necessary  for  the  training  of  citizens. 

In  this  regard  or  in  respect  of  the  teaching  of  any  second  language, 
I  can  find  no  better  authority  than  Dr.  Wilder  Penfield  of  McGill 
University,  a  world  renowned  neurologist  and  Director  of  the  Montreal 
Neurological  Institute.  In  a  paper  entitled  “We’re  Not  Giving  Our 
Canadians  a  Chance  to  Learn  Languages”  he  says:- 

The  human  brain  is  man’s  master  organ,  and  its  control  of  speech  is 
what  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from  the  brain  of  other  mammals.  Therefore,  I 
would  urge  parents  and  educators  to  give  some  thought  to  this  organ  and 
how  it  learns  languages.  Perhaps  they  may  discover  why  the  teaching  of 
secondary  languages  in  the  schools,  according  to  accepted  curricular  planning 
is  so  much  more  laborious,  so  much  less  successful  than  the  teaching  of  prim¬ 
ary  tongues  by  mothers,  or  the  teaching  of  secondary  languages  by  servants  or 
governesses  in  the  home  .  .  . 

Dr.  Penfield  points  out  that  in  a  child’s  later  life,  his  brain  begins 
to  become  inflexible  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  language  is 
concerned,  but  that  at  a  younger  age  the  brain  is  so  flexible  that  if 
a  child  under  10  or  12  years  of  age  suffers  an  injury  to  the  brain  which 
renders  him  speechless,  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  will  be  speaking  again 
and  speaking  well.  Dr.  Penfield  goes  on  to  say:- 

It  may  be  convenient  for  those  who  must  plan  the  school  curriculum 
to  postpone  the  teaching  of  secondary  languages  until  the  second  decade  of 
life.  But  the  plan  will  never  do  what  we  would  like  to  have  it  do.  It  defies 
the  laws  of  progressive  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  brain. 

Suppose  a  government  were  to  pass  a  law  that  marriage  must  wait 
until  the  age  of  40.  Perhaps  there  might  be  certain  reasonable  and  logical 
advantages  for  such  a  plan.  Perhaps  it  might  succeed  if  men  and  women  were 
machines  instead  of  living,  growing,  changing  creatures.  You  would  say  that 
the  law  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man.  I  would  say  the  same  of  a 
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school  curriculum  in  which  the  teaching  of  secondary  languages  first  makes 
its  appearance  at  16.  Our  laws  and  our  edicts  cannot  alter  human  physiology. 

Dr.  Penfield  maintains  with  authority  that  there  is  no  confusion 
in  the  child  in  learning  more  than  one  language  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  points  out  that  the  challenge  of  language  should  be  given  to 
the  child  at  a  very  early  age.  He  goes  on:- 

When  new  languages  are  taken  up  for  the  first  time  in  the  second  decade 
of  life,  it  is  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to  achieve  a  good  result.  It  is 
difficult  because  it  is  unphysiological.  The  learning  is  no  longer  direct  .  .  . 

The  time  to  begin  what  might  be  called  a  general  schooling  in  secondary 
languages,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  brain  physiology,  is  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  10.  The  child  sets  off  for  school  then  and  he  can  still  learn 
the  new  languages  directly  without  interposing  the  speech  units  of  his  mother 
tongue. 

He  concludes  by  making  no  plea  for  any  particular  language  any¬ 
where  :- 

My  (Dr.  Penfield’s)  plea  is  simply  that  educators  and  parents  should 
give  some  thought  to  the  nature  of  the  brain  of  a  child,  for  the  brain  is  a 
living  mechanism,  not  a  machine.  In  case  of  a  breakdown,  it  can  substitute 
one  of  its  parts  for  the  function  of  another,  but  it  has  its  limitations.  It  is 
subject  to  mexorable  change  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  human  brain  specializes  in  the  learning  of  languages  before  the 
ages  of  10  and  14.  After  that,  gradually,  inevitably,  it  seems  to  become  rigid, 
slow,  less  receptive.  In  regard  to  this  function  it  grows  old  all  too  fast  But 
it  is  ready  for  life’s  fulfilment  in  other  ways,  ready  for  reasoning,  self  dis¬ 
cipline,  understanding,  and  at  last  there  comes,  for  all  of  us,  a  time  of  wisdom. 

Therefore,  I  can  do  nothing  other  than  to  urge  that  in  the  teaching 
of  the  French  language  the  parents  be  allowed  every  leeway  so  that 
they  can  obtain  for  their  children  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  language  traditions  and  culture  of  the  largest  single  ethnic 
group  in  Canada. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  subject  of  religious  education  is  one  which  I  approach  with 
some  caution.  In  order  to  understand  the  status  of  religious  education 
in  the  school  system,  one  must  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  right  in 
this  regard.  For  our  purposes  here,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  Alberta  Act,  1905,  which  has  the  Statute  that  set  up  Alberta  as  a 
Province,  and  gave  it  the  power  it  possesses  today  to  legislate  in 
provincial  matters.  Section  17  of  The  Alberta  Act  gave  the  Province 
power  to  legislate,  in  matters  of  education,  but  subject  to  a  very  de¬ 
finite  limitation,  namely  that  its  legislation  could  not  affect  the  rights 
of  the  minority  to  their  separate  schools  and  the  rights  of  the  minority 
or  the  majority  to  provide  religious  education. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to  make  it  clear  that  the  rights 
of  the  minority  to  their  separate  schools  and  the  rights  of  both  the 
minority  and  majority  to  provide  religious  education  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  set  out  in  the  School  Ordinances  of  1901  to  which  the  fore¬ 
going  section  referred.  The  new  Province  of  Alberta  by  Section  17 
was  given  power  to  legislate  in  school  matters,  but  subject  always 
to  the  rights  that  had  been  established  by  those  previous  School 
Ordinances. 
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The  constitutional  guarantee  is  one  by  which  religious  education 
may  be  provided  by  a  district  board,  whether  public  or  separate,  and 
by  which  no  pupil,  by  receiving  such  religious  education  may  be 
deprived  of  any  advantage  it  might  derive  from  the  ordinary  educa¬ 
tion  given. 

Therefore  any  proposal  to  set  or  to  lengthen  minimum  instruction 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  child  his  basic  education,  or  of  giving  the 
school  accreditation,  must  have  regard  to  the  constitutional  guarantee 
that  the  child  receiving  religious  instruction  may  not  be  penalized 
thereby. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  a  province  where  religious  education 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  school  day  for  almost  a  century  there 
is  no  indication  that  academic  results  and  ultimate  development  have 
suffered  in  schools  because  formal  religion  has  been  imparted  there. 
If  any  inference  should  be  drawn  from  actual  fact,  it  is  that  the 
present  day  in  schools  which  do  not  provide  religious  instruction  may 
be  one  half  hour  too  long. 

Any  restriction  of  the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools  would  be 
but  a  further  implementation  of  the  teachings  of  Dewey  who  says:- 

...  it  has  been  said,  the  public  schools  are  performing  an  infinitely 
significant  religious  work  in  bringing  together  children  of  diverse  racial, 
national,  and  credal  backgrounds  and  in  promoting  their  assimilation  into  a 
sort  of  social  unity.  They  are  laying  the  basis  on  which  any  ultimate  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  must  rest. 

(Dewey — “Religion  and  Our  Schools”) 

If  the  secular  public  school  can  hold  forth  such  promise  of  religious 
unity,  it  may  not  be  beyond  imagination  that  education  itself  has  some 
characteristics  of  being  a  secular  religion. 

(Dewey — “Education  as  a  Religion”) 

To  conclude,  I  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  a  Public  School  Board 
wishing  religion  taught  whether  it  represented  a  Mormon,  Lutheran, 
Roman  Catholic  or  any  other  religion,  should  be  free  to  provide  the 
amount  of  religious  instruction  guaranteed  it  by  law  and  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  any  public  official  or  agency  to  ensure  this  right  to 
that  board  is  a  breach  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 

It  is  especially  important  that  local  autonomy  in  the  realm  of 
religious  instruction  should  be  not  only  preserved  but  restored  where 
it  has  been  usurped  in  centralizations,  especially  when  it  has  become 
obvious  that  the  progressive  philosophy  which  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  religion  per  se  is  dedicated  to  taking,  in  the  words  of  Dewey 
“uncompromising  possession  of  the  school  system”  and  of  the  “whole 
child”.  Therefore,  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  right  is  unrealistic 
as,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  not  be  and  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
parents. 

The  problems  which  both  my  colleagues  and  myself  have  observed 
in  this  vital  matter  serve  to  underscore  another  of  the  almost  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties  to  which  the  centralization  of  children  in  schools  far 
removed  from  the  local  authority  has  led. 
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ELECTIVE  PROGRAMS 

On  the  question  of  elective  programs,  I  find  myself  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  as  I  do  not  agree  that,  since  in  the 
past  the  curriculum  has  provided  a  series  of  tracks  or  differential  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  upper  school  levels,  we  should  continue  to  do  so.  The 
series  of  tracks  is  consistent  with  the  Dewey  doctrine  of  catering  to 
a  child’s  individual  differences  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  I  dealt 
herein  with  the  question  of  whether  the  school  should  provide  a 
constant  academic  pattern  or  should  embark  on  the  series  of  individual 
difference  tracks.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  it  would  seem 
that  the  main  consideration  is  whether  or  not  occupational  and  voca¬ 
tional  programs  should  be  brought  into  the  public  school  system. 

I  don’t  agree  that  it  should. 

Why  then  the  insistence  on  vocational  offerings?  The  educators 
view  with  alarm  the  great  rates  of  dropouts  by  the  end  of  Grade  9. 
This  is  a  concern  shared  by  both  the  essentialist  and  the  progressivist. 
The  progressivists  however  have  concluded,  and  I  believe  without 
sufficient  justification,  that  it  is  because  the  academic  program  is 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  children  with  the  lower  I.Q.  We  hear 
the  oft  repeated  assertion  that  an  I.Q.  of  110  is  the  very  minimum 
needed  for  University  entrance  or  higher  education  of  any  description. 
Hence,  as  a  great  bulk  of  our  student  population  is  rated  as  having 
an  I.Q.  of  less  than  110,  the  progressivist  feels  that  such  population 
must  be  directed  away  from  the  academic  program  into  a  lesser 
program  such  as  one  leading  to  high  school  diploma  or  to  a  vocational 
or  trades-training  end. 

To  understand  fully  the  obvious  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  one 
must  appreciate  something  of  the  I.Q.  testing  that  is  relied  upon  so 
heavily  in  the  schools,  (and  as  we  have  seen  before,  is  not  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  parents).  In  the  first  place,  the  I.Q.  is  thought  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  thing  that  is  inherent  in  the  child  and  does  not  change.  The 
well  known  psychologist  Sir  Cyril  Burt  says:- 

By  intelligence  the  psychologist  understands  inborn,  all  round  intellectual 
ability.  It  is  inherited  or  at  least  innate,  not  due  to  teaching  or  training;  it 
is  intellectual,  not  emotional  or  moral,  and  remains  uninfluenced  by  industry 
or  zeal  ...  of  all  our  mental  qualities  it  is  the  most  far  reaching;  fortunately 
it  can  be  measured  with  accuracy  and  ease. 

Is  this  so?  Irving  Adler,  a  Ph.D.  in  Mathematics,  in  his  excellent 
analytical  study,  “What  We  Want  of  Our  Schools”  writes:- 

The  practitioners  of  intelligence  testing  claim  that  their  tests  measure 
innate  ability.  This  claim  is  refuted  by  the  actual  content  of  intelligence  tests. 
Every  test  is  a  measure  of  performance,  and  performance  is  a  product  of 
both  heredity  and  environment.  From  the  moment  a  child  is  born  he  is 
influenced  by  his  environment.  His  reflexes  are  conditioned  by  experience. 
He  learns  as  he  lives.  Every  act  of  the  growing  child  is  partly  the  outcome 
of  his  physiological  equipment,  and  partly  the  outcome  of  his  past  experience. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  type  of  performance  called  for  by  intelligence 
test  questions.  The  typical  intelligence  test  includes  questions  calling  for 
the  recall  of  information.  Some  questions  call  for  arithmetic  reasoning,  others 
call  for  the  understanding  of  spatial  relationship.  Many  of  the  questions  test 
the  extent  of  the  child’s  vocabulary.  Printed  tests,  which  the  child  must  read, 
inevitably  measure  his  skill  in  reading.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  recall  of 
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information,  arithmetic  reasoning,  understanding  of  spatial  relationships,  ex¬ 
tent  of  vocabulary,  and  skill  in  reading  are  all  products  of  learning.  Every 
intelligence  test  therefore  measures  how  much  the  child  has  learned.  But 
how  much  a  child  learns  depends  in  part  on  how  much  opportunity  he  has 
had  to  learn.  So,  intelligence-test  scores  are,  in  part,  a  measure  of  past 
opportunities  to  learn. 

Adler  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  I.Q.  specialists  admit  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  that  it  is  possible  for  the  tests  to  penetrate  “behind 
the  screen  of  environmental  influence  to  the  hidden  core  of  the 
child’s  innate  ability”.  He  does  not  agree,  because  it  is  a  “major  fact 
about  children  that  their  environments  are  not  the  same.  They  have 
not  all  had  the  same  experiences,  and  they  have  not  all  had  the 
same  opportunities  to  learn”.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  take  up  space 
herein  in  developing  Adler’s  point  of  view  other  than  to  state  his 
conclusion:- 

It  is  obvious  that  these  procedures  really  do  not  prove  that  the  test 
measures  intelligence,  or  that  what  is  measured  is  innate.  All  they  prove 
is  that  the  test  accords  with  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  experts.  The 
whole  intelligence  testing  program  with  its  elaborate  statistical  devices  and 
its  pseudo  scientific  terminology,  rests  on  this  subject  of  foundation.  Hidden 
within  the  subjective  judgments  of  the  experts  are  the  prejudices  that  are 
characteristic  of  their  social  positions  and  their  culture.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  these  prejudices  emerge  in  the  results  when  tests  are  used. 

Adler  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  “track  system”  in  the  school  in 
which  the  high  I.Q.  pupils  are  called  the  first  track  and  the  low  I.Q. 
pupils  called  the  second  track.  The  two  tracks  “may  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  same  high  school.  But,  while  the  first  track  leads  to  higher 
education,  the  second  track  leads  to  a  dead  end.”  He  points  out  that 
the  second  track  system  is  the  continuation  of  the  elementary  school 
policy  of  allowing  the  child  to  proceed  at  its  own  rate  and  that 
according  to  the  I.Q.  theory  their  low  I.Q.  indicates  a  low  innate 
ability.  He  points  out  that:- 

Since  presumably  they  are  unable  to  learn  very  much,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  them  much.  But,  as  we  have  shown  this  theory  is  false.  A 
low  I.Q.  indicates  a  low  level  of  achievement  by  the  child.  This  is  often  the 
result  of  the  child’s  not  having  had  adequate  opportunities  to  learn  in  the 
past.  The  second  track  system  uses  the  results  of  this  past  deprivation  of 
opportunity  to  learn,  as  the  pretext  for  withholding  opportunity  to  learn  in 
the  future.  It  perpetuates  and  aggravates  the  retardation  inherited  from  the 
elementary  school. 

Adler  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  I.Q.  theory  has  led  to  a  general 
decline  in  educational  standards,  a  decline  which  has  held  back  the 
superior  students  as  well  as  others.  And  to  him  the  problem  is  not 
merely  to  raise  the  educational  standards  for  a  small  select  group 
of  students — on  the  first  track — but  to  raise  the  standards  for  all, 
for  as  he  says,  “The  richer  the  milk,  the  more  cream  will  rise  to  the 
top”. 

To  raise  the  general  level  of  education,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
schools  to  repudiate  the  I.Q.  theory  and  break  with  the  practises  that  flow 
from  it.  As  a  first  step,  the  school  should  abolish  the  use  of  intelligence  tests. 
The  tests  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatsoever.  If  we  want  to  know  the  level 
of  preparation  of  the  children,  we  can  give  them  achievement  tests  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  reading  and  any  other  subjects  we  choose.  Intelligence  tests  merely 
duplicate  the  results  of  these  achievement  tests,  then  falsify  their  meaning 
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by  offering  them  as  measures  of  innate  ability  rather  than  as  measures  of  the 
level  of  preparation  already  attained  by  the  pupil. 

The  second  step  should  be  the  establishment  of  definite  grade  standards 
of  achievement  in  each  area  of  knowledge  and  skill.  The  standards  should 
not  be  arbitrarily  imposed  but  should  be  based  on  experience.  They  should 
include  minimum  standards,  goals  that  we  can  seriously  expect  all  children 
to  reach.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  ignore  differences  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  children.  But  it  does  mean  a  different  interpretation  of  these 
differences.  A  low  score  should  be  understood  as  a  low  level  of  preparation, 
not  a  low  level  of  innate  ability.  Interpreted  in  this  way  it  indicates  what 
still  remains  to  be  done,  rather  than  setting  a  limit  on  what  can  be  done. 
It  should  challenge  us  to  find  more  effective  ways  of  teaching  the  child, 
rather  than  serving  as  an  excuse  for  not  trying  to  teach  him.  The  school 
should  abolish  the  present  system  of  rating  a  child  by  comparing  his  achieve¬ 
ment  with  its  alleged  mental  potential.  Rating  should  be  measures  of  level 
of  achievement,  so  that  when  a  child  falls  behind,  both  the  school  and  the 
child  will  know  that  they  must  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Adler 

Adler  agrees  that  “it  will  still  be  necessary  to  have  modified 
courses  for  children  who  enter  high  school  with  a  low  level  of  pre¬ 
paration”,  but  he  points  out  that  instead  of  putting  these  children 
into  the  second  track,  they  should  be  given  a  remedial  program  to 
overcome  their  deficiencies  so  that  they  can  qualify  to  get  back 
into  the  first  track  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Therefore  I  think  that  any  assumption  that  the  academic  stream 
is  only  within  the  capabilities  of  a  small  percentage  of  our  children 
should  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  Adler’s  comments  upon  the 
testing  and  measurement  programs  in  our  schools. 

As  a  two  track  system  leads  to  vocational  and  occupational  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  derailed  students,  I  think  that  the  following  observations 
indicate  that  there  should  be  much  soul  searching  before  we  embark 
on  an  extravagant  program  of  providing  such  offerings. 

In  the  first  place,  industry  does  not  appear  to  want  vocational 
training  provided  in  the  school  system  at  least  until  the  student 
has  the  basic  academic  training  certainly  up  to  Grade  9  and  pre¬ 
ferably  Senior  Matriculation.  In  this  regard  it  will  be  recalled  that 
from  Uhlman’s  study,  35  out  of  41  employers  said  that  the  task  of 
the  school  was  to  provide  a  good  background  of  academic  training 
through  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  English,  Science  and  Math. 
It  was  found  that  employers  felt  that  vocational  training  could  be 
better  provided  on  the  job. 

In  the  second  place,  parents  do  not  wish  vocational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  training  for  their  children  in  the  schools. 

R.  Pedley  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  lecturing  in  Canada  on  school  administration  two  years  ago, 
said  that  in  England  60%  of  the  parents  want  grammar  school  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children.  This  is  the  academic  pattern  with  no  vocational 
or  occupational  offerings  in  it  whatsoever.  It  is  said  that  parents 
through  parental  pride  insist  on  the  academic  track  but  I  cannot 
impute  such  a  motive  to  them.  The  parent  has  a  deep  appreciation 
and  realization  of  the  intellectual  potential  of  his  child  which  sets 
it  apart  from  the  animal  acting  on  conditioned  reflexes,  and,  as 
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academic  studies  are  best  calculated  to  develop  this  intellectual  poten¬ 
tial,  it  is  an  inescapable  and  integral  part  of  parental  affection  that 
impels  the  parent  to  insist  on  the  academic.  The  vocational  stream 
is,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  a  mere  conditioning  of  the  sensory 
reflexes  in  man,  to  learn  to  do  a  job  and  no  amount  of  dressing  it  up 
in  elaborate  terminology  or  well  appointed  buildings  will  affect  its 
true  character.  If  industry  would  rather  train  its  employees  on  the 
job,  and  if  parents  do  not  wish  the  vocational  track  for  their  children, 
I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  insistence  on  it  unless  it  is  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  progressivist  to  try  to  train  every  child  according  to 
his  individual  difference  and  to  make  his  bread  and  butter.  There 
is  a  very  practical  objection  to  the  public  school  system  making  voca¬ 
tional  and  occupational  offerings  in  curriculum,  and  that  is  the  sheer 
impossibility  of  a  government  providing  courses  to  satisfy  individual 
differences  of  children  and  direct  them  into  the  different  kinds  of 
occupations.  These  occupations  have  been  conservatively  estimated 
at  some  19,000  in  Alberta,  and  if  one  is  to  follow  the  Dewey  concept 
of  individual  differences  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  had  better  take  a  second  look  at  the  financial  and  administrative 
problems  involved. 

However,  the  cost  should  be  no  object  if  the  money  is  to  be  spent 
for  the  betterment  of  the  child  but  it  is  time  that  parents  and  legis¬ 
lators  were  to  give  serious  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
progressivist  approach  to  the  education  of  the  child  is  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  it.  Lest  it  be  pointed  out  that  parents  and  employers  do  not 
really  know  enough  about  what  is  good  for  the  child  and  that  develop¬ 
ing  a  child’s  intelligence  is  not  sufficient  when  you  don’t  train  him 
in  an  occupation  for  making  a  living,  one  should  consider  the  consider¬ 
ed  words  of  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  in  his  excellent  work  “Educa¬ 
tion  for  Freedom”.  He  says:- 

There  is  little  evidence  that  vocational  instruction  of  a  strictly  practical, 
technical  and  routine  kind  is  useful  to  enable  the  graduate  to  fit  into  the 
vocations  with  any  degree  of  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instruction  of  this 
sort  is  likely  to  unfit  him  to  meet  the  new  and  unforseen  problems  raised  by 
technology  and  social  change  .  .  .  Think  of  the  havoc  that  may  yet  be 
wrought  amongst  the  stenographers  of  the  nation,  carefully  trained  in  the 
public  schools,  if  the  dictaphone  becomes  the  standard  method  of  handling 
office  correspondence.  Think  of  the  fate  of  California’s  beauticians  if  self 
beautification  for  ladies  becomes  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  is  for  men.  Or  if 
this  happy  day  shall  not  arrive,  think  what  will  happen  in  that  great  state 
when  so  many  graduates  of  the  University  of  California  have  been  educated 
as  beauticians  that  no  one  of  them  can  make  a  living  and  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  do  except  to  beautify  one  another  gratis. 

Of  course  young  people  must  be  trained  in  gainful  occupations.  The 
question  is  how.  In  industry  95%  of  them  are  trained  on  the  job.  If  this  is 
regarded  as  too  haphazard  a  procedure,  an  apprenticeship  system  can  be 
instituted.  Part  time  arrangements,  perhaps  like  those  of  the  Engineering 
School  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  suggest  a  possible  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility  between  education  and  industry.  And  when  a  student  has  actually  entered 
a  vocation  something  can  be  said  for  having  him  return  to  school  for  parts 
of  the  day  or  year  to  acquire  further  proficiency.  This  has  been  done  in  some 
states  with  local  vocational  agricultural  schools.  These  devices,  however,  are 
quite  different  types  of  vocational  education  from  those  which  assume  that, 
beginning  with  infants,  the  school  should  attempt  to  give  vocational  instruc¬ 
tion  on  a  full  time  basis  under  its  own  roof. 
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Therefore  to  me  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  public  school  should  get 
out  and  stay  out  of  vocational  and  occupational  training.  It  should 
concentrate  on  the  academic  which  gives  the  child  the  intellectual 
development,  mental  discipline  and  individual  thinking  he  requires 
and  is  entitled  to,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  whatever  walk  of  life  into 
which  his  decision  may  lead  him.  Preferably  this  should  be  provided 
to  the  baccalaureate  level  and  certainly  to  at  least  Grade  9.  There 
will  be  a  great  outcry  from  those  who  say  some  children  haven’t  got 
the  ability  to  go  to  that  length  because  their  I.Q.  shows  it.  Here  again 
we  are  on  a  false  premise  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  my  previous 
excerpts  from  Irving  Adler.  However,  it  is  well  summed  up  by 
Arthur  Bestor,  prominent  historian  and  educator  in  his  “The  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Learning”  page  25,  who  says:- 

A  school  that  furnishes  only  a  narrow,  vocational,  workaday  training 
to  children  of  humble  parentage  is  effectually  denying  the  innate  dignity  of 
man — a  doctrine  which  asserts  that  every  individual,  whatever  his  trade  or 
his  income,  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  high,  humane  tradition  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  A  school  that  puts  the  trivia  of  “life  adjustment”  education 
on  a  par  with  rigorous  study  of  the  fundamental  intellectual  disciplines  is 
not  vindicating  democracy  but  is  doing  its  best  to  demonstrate  that  the 
opponents  of  democracy  were  right  when  they  predicted  that  a  democratic 
society  would  be  a  society  without  standards  or  values. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  composite  schools  are  an  attempt 
by  local  government  “to  extend  its  ordinary  educational  facilities 
beyond  strictly  academic  provisions”  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
community  college  is  intended  to  be  a  composite  school  for  the  rural 
area.  If  it  is  to  be  a  composite  school,  one  should  take  a  realistic  view 
of  just  what  the  composite  school  is.  According  to  Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Alberta  the  composite  school  is  the 
school  in  which  “it  should  be  possible  to  offer  students  an  individual¬ 
ized  pattern”. 

Perhaps  the  major  advantage  to  the  student  resides  in  the  rich  extra 
class  life  which  the  Composite  School  provides.  His  choice  of  activities  is 
widened,  his  opportunities  for  leadership  enhanced  and  his  knowledge  of 
peoples  deepened.  Students  with  diverse  interests  and  abilities  with  wide 
range  in  vocational  destination,  with  varied  social  and  economic  backgrounds 
remain  under  one  roof  during  their  most  impressionable  years.  This  may  prove 
quite  significant  in  a  democratic  society  .  .  . 

(Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne — Canadian  Survey  of  Composite 

High  Schools  in  Alberta) 

It  is  a  social  experiment  in  response  to  the  levelling  influences  of  the 
20th  Century.  If  it  fails,  its  failure  will  demonstrate  the  inadequacies,  not 
so  much  of  school  organization  as  of  the  predominant  values  of  society  today. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne  (Ibid) 

It  is  conclusively  evident  that  this  is  the  finest  realization  of  the 
“embryo  society”  dreamed  of  by  Dewey.  It  is  a  social  experiment  just 
as  progressivism  has  been  an  experiment  for  the  last  two  decades. 
Already  the  stage  has  been  set  for  excuses  if  it  fails  because  it  will 
not  be  the  educator’s  fault,  nor  that  of  the  school  organization  but 
it  will  be  the  fault  of  society. 

If  the  community  college  is  to  be  a  vocational  or  occupational 
training  school,  my  remarks  concerning  vocational  and  occupational 
offerings  in  the  school  would  have  some  bearing.  Taken  in  the  above 
two  aspects,  the  community  college  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
Lethbridge  Junior  College  which  is  primarily  a  university  for  the 
Lethbridge  area. 

The  suggestion  that  decentralization,  in  the  technical,  vocational 
and  trades  education  fields,  is  required  is  true;  but  if  the  community 
college  is  to  parallel  the  composite  high  schools  in  cities,  it  is  going 
to  require  more  centralization  of  children  than  now  exists  in  the 
rural  areas.  As  it  is  admitted  that  composite  schools  have  met  with 
very  limited  success  in  vocational  trade  education,  I  can  see  no  object 
in  pyramiding  this  lack  of  success  in  vocational  trade  education  on 
the  scale  of  a  community  college. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  attending  com¬ 
munity  colleges  will  have  to  be  housed  in  dormitories  and  this  is  a 
requirement  to  which,  I  am  certain,  parents  will  not  agree  willingly. 
To  suggest  that  local  control  would  be  insured  by  regionally  elected 
boards  is  not  the  answer  to  a  parent  whose  child  has  in  the  “interest” 
of  education  been  removed  from  the  family  circle  into  the  embryo 
society  so  well  espoused  by  Dewey,  where  his  attitudes  and  be¬ 
haviours  will  be  encouraged  to  fit  him  into  his  environment  to  make 
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his  bread  and  butter  and  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  social 
milieu. 

«• 

No  one  has  estimated  the  cost  of  these  vocational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  offerings  that  will  be  made  in  the  community  college  but 
when  one  learns  that  the  instruction  costs*  at  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  is  92c  per  hour  per  pupil  it  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  legis¬ 
lators  to  give  serious  consideration  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
accept  the  progressivist  philosophy  or  the  essentialist  philosophy  of 
education  and  then  cut  our  cloth  according  to  its  measure. 

The  alternative  is  simple.  In  plain  words,  professional  educators 
have  no  business  in  a  program  of  vocational  and  trades  training  lead¬ 
ing  to  industry.  Industrialists  have  never  been  other  than  lukewarm 
about  the  vocational  offerings  in  the  school  system.  They  point  out 
that  it  is  too  difficult  for  instructors  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the 
rapidly  changing  industrial  scene  and  for  that  reason  they  prefer 
training  on  the  job.  It  stands  to  reason  that  there  would  be  little 
realism  in  the  courses  offered  and  that  the  accent  would  be  upon 
the  teaching  of  attitudes  and  social  acceptability. 

The  alternative  therefore  is  not  to  deny  youth  the  occupational 
or  vocational  training  that  it  may  be  fitted  for,  but  as  should  be  the 
state’s  purpose  always,  the  parents  of  the  children  should  be  assisted 
and  not  preempted.  Vocational  and  trades  training  can  be  provided 
very  competently  by  private  enterprise.  Vocational  schools  or  business 
colleges  have  to  compete  to  live  and  their  technical  staff  by  reason 
of  this  competitive  urge  must  keep  alive  to  the  realities  of  their 
offerings.  They  are  not  concerned  with  the  socialized  concepts  of 
the  modern  school,  but  are  merely  concerned  with  doing  a  job  and 
doing  it  well,  and  for  this  reason  would  maintain  the  necessary 
liaison  with  industry  to  turn  out  the  product  that  industry  requires. 

Therefore  if  a  child  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  not  fitted  for 
the  academic  pattern  beyond  let  us  say  Grade  10,  then  he  should  be 
permitted  to  seek  a  vocational  or  occupational  training  according  to 
his  desires  and  that  of  his  parent.  To  this  end  he  should  be  granted 
a  bursary  by  his  local  school  authority  to  be  approved  by  the  middle 
tier  to  which  we  have  referred  herein,  and  then  permitted  to  attend 
the  vocational  school  of  his  choice. 

The  “dormitory  problem”  does  not  arise  as  the  parent  is  then 
required  to  seek  out  and  will  seek  out  the  necessary  housing  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  child  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  accommodation 
of  his  choice,  he  will  have  the  necessary  control  over  it  and  use  the 
requisite  discretion  in  choosing  same. 

The  child  who  attends  the  vocational  school  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
will  be  therefore  less  likely  the  SEATWARMER  that  he  otherwise 
would  be  in  a  college  where  he  is  indiscriminately  channelled  along 
with  all  other  children  in  his  particular  area.  The  school  on  the 
other  hand  being  in  a  competitive  business  and  competing  for  students 
can  be  expected  to  give  the  best  sort  of  offering  that  is  required 
for  industry. 


*  This  cost  is  merely  the  cost  of  salaries  as  against  student  hours  and 
does  not  include  maintenance  costs  or  capital  expenditures. 
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Yet,  there  should  be  one  brake  upon  the  system  of  bursaries 
to  vocational  and  alternative  schools  and  it  is  this:  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  do  not  contribute  the  bursaries  except  such  as  would  be  used 
within  the  province  at  schools  in  which  the  basic  core  of  academic 
subjects  required  in  the  public  school  system  were  being  offered, 
and  in  which  proficiency  was  demonstrated  in  the  vocational  or 
trade  offerings.  I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  the  state  insisting  upon 
this  provision  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  this 
basic  core  should  continue  to  be  offered  until  the  child  has  reached 
his  high  school  leaving  age.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  number  of  bursaries  would  be  comparatively  few;  children  would 
remain  in  the  academic  stream  and  find  the  challenge  for  the  use 
of  their  intellect,  a  challenge  that  would  apply  to  gifted  as  well 
as  normal  or  even  slower  children.  The  latter  would  be  brought  along 
by  remedial  work  and  not  channeled  into  a  bread  and  butter  field. 
And  such  bursaries  as  were  paid  would,  I  am  confident,  be  in  a  sum 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  building,  equipping  and  maintaining  any 
one  community  college.  But  as  I  have  said  before,  cost  is  no  object 
when  we  get  our  money’s  worth. 
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TEACHERS 

With  the  need  for  augmenting  our  teacher  supply,  I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment,  but  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  manner  in  which  my 
colleagues  propose  to  do  it.  They  suggest  higher  standards  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  eventually  a  requirement  that  all  teachers  possess  a  Bachelor 
of  Education  degree.  While  one  finds  it  difficult  to  question  such  a 
requirement,  I  nevertheless  am  constrained  to  make  some  observations 
thereon.  As  mentioned  before  in  this  memorandum,  the  Commission 
did  not  undertake  a  formal  or  detailed  study  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  subject  matter  leading  to  a  degree  in  education.  However 
in  discussion  with  faculty  members,  it  was  learned  that  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  leading  to  a  degree  must  consist  of 
what  is  called  content  or  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  which  the 
student  on  graduation  will  be  expected  to  teach.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
the  course  is  occupied  with  methodology,  the  other  twenty  per  cent 
being  allocated  to  practice  teaching  and  the  study  of  what  is  known 
as  the  professional  courses,  such  as  psychology,  philosophy,  sociology 
etc. 


I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  there  is  need  to  insist  upon  a  four 
year  training  course  for  teachers  when  sixty  per  cent  of  that  time 
is  taken  up  with  the  learning  of  content.  In  fact  it  should  be  noted 
that  if  the  school  system  were  to  return  to  a  stress  upon  the  academic, 
the  student  in  his  twelve  years  in  school  would  have  acquired  a  great 
mass  of  content  as  well  as  an  ability  to  explore,  on  his  own,  the 
additional  areas  of  content  which  he  may  need. 

On  numerous  occasions,  we  were  told  by  the  educators  that  there 
was  little  wrong  with  the  present  system  that  adequate  teacher  train¬ 
ing  could  not  correct.  As  the  present  system  is  without  doubt  geared 
to  the  progressivist  philosophy  of  education,  it  follows  that  extensive 
teacher  training  is  needed  to  enable  the  prospective  teacher  to  ex¬ 
plore.  in  the  tradition  of  Dewey,  the  intricacies  of  the  embryo  society 
and  the  social  adaptation  of  the  child  to  it. 

Furthermore  there  is  a  certain  unrealistic  aspect  to  the  thought 
that  Alberta  can  fill  all  teaching  positions  with  persons  who  hold 
degrees.  At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  10,000  teachers 
in  Alberta.  Despite  the  fact  that,  as  we  are  told,  other  professions 
are  more  lucrative  and  attractive,  the  other  professions  in  Alberta 
each  contain  about  a  tenth  of  that  number;  for  example,  the  Legal 
Profession  has  perhaps  some  900  members  and  the  Medical  Profession 
some  1200  members. 

At  the  present  time  the  teaching  profession  attracts  many  young 
ladies  who  are  not  necessarily  concerned  with  making  a  career  out 
of  teaching  but  who  can  be  expected  to  teach  for  a  few  years  before 
marriage.  In  my  opinion  this  is  not  something  to  be  deplored  as  the 
contribution  made  to  education  by  these  women  in  the  past  has  not 
been  inconsiderable.  A  requirement  of  a  degree  in  education  would 
completely  eliminate  this  large  group  of  women  as  a  source  of  teacher 
supply. 

In  order  to  meet  our  immediate  needs  and  the  needs  of  our 
expanding  population  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  import 
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teachers  from  other  provinces  of  Canada.  Since  no  other  provinces 
have  such  a  restrictive  requirement  for  teacher  qualification  as  is 
now  proposed  in  Alberta,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  few  from 
other  provinces  who  would  be  eligible  to  teach  in  Alberta  without 
securing  the  additional  qualifications.  This  would  be  a  very  practical 
deterrent  to  importation  of  teachers  and  one  that  should  not  be 
ignored. 

A  notable  contribution  to  teaching  has  been  that  of  parents  who 
in  later  life  have  returned  to  teaching  with  the  experience  behind 
them  of  having  raised  a  family.  This  experience,  calling  as  it  does 
for  love  and  affection  for  children,  the  exercise  of  tact,  wisdom  and 
understanding,  is  the  pre-requisite  of  a  well  qualified  teacher.  If 
such  parents  were  required  to  take  the  degree  program  in  order  to 
teach,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  we  could  not  draw  upon  them  as  a 
source  of  future  supply. 

Merit  Rating 

With  regard  to  merit  rating  for  teachers,  I  am  firmly  of  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  desirable  results  which  we  would  hope  to  obtain 
through  merit  rating  would  be  secured  much  more  effectively  and 
quasi-automatically  by  the  simple  expedient  of  guaranteeing  effective 
pluralism  in  our  educational  system.  In  this  way  competition  would 
take  care  of  merit  rating. 

With  our  educational  structure,  the  monolithic  state  enterprise 
it  is  today,  there  has  been  already  considerable  agitation  amongst 
those  who  pay  the  bills  for  education,  that  a  provincial  scale  of  salaries 
for  teachers  be  made  mandatory  or  that  teachers  be  made  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  which  would  have  the  same  effect.  If  however,  a  program  of 
accredited  schools  is  adopted  for  our  province  with  the  practical  effect 
of  transferring  control  from  the  department  of  education  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  educator,  this  agitation,  far  from  subsiding  can  be  expected 
to  arise  again  and  become  more  acute  than  ever.  It  is  a  democratic 
imperative  and  in  the  best  democratic  tradition  that,  in  proportion 
as  an  organization  gains  in  status  and  authority,  and  especially  when 
it  attempts  to  monopolize,  there  will  be  evoked  and  provoked,  the 
formation  of  a  counter-organization  in  response  to  an  innate  urge  to 
assure  balance  by  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  check  upon  the 
first  organization.  Democracy  as  a  way  of  life  is  dead  if  such  a  course 
of  events  does  not  ensue.  When  it  arises,  reward  for  outstanding 
service  will  hardly  be  its  first  concern. 

If  however,  effective  pluralism  is  adopted  in  our  educational 
system,  free  competition  will  automatically  solve  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  for  which  we  are  presently  trying  to  find  solutions  through 
written  regulations  and  paper  checks  and  balances.  Pluralism  will 
assure  real  competition  between  public  and  private  institutions  to 
secure  the  services  of  outstanding  teachers.  This  will  automatically 
secure  merit  rating  for  outstanding  teachers. 

The  only  required  condition  would  be  some  firm  guarantee  that 
competition  would  be  realistically  possible.  This  would  mean  that 
local  and  provincial  government  must  make  it  clear  that  they  will 
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honour  their  obligations  to  provide  their  part  of  the  tuition  fees  in 
the  vocational  or  alternative  schools  to  which  a  child  might  be  re¬ 
ferred.  Where  these  vocational  offerings  are  provided  by  industry  in 
their  own  schools,  the  teachers  therein  hired  to  teach  the  academic 
subjects  at  least,  would  be  paid  according  to  industry’s  salary  schedule. 
The  future  of  the  effective  teacher  would  certainly  be  bright  and  the 
teacher  association  would  operate  as  it  does  today  to  ensure  the  best 
interests  of  those  who  belong.  In  other  words,  the  best  form  of  merit 
rating  is  free  competition. 
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SPECIAL  PERSONNEL 


Superintendents 

The  majority  recommendations  with  regard  to  superintendents 
would  appear  to  indicate  some  reservations  as  to  the  desirability  of 
direct  Ministerial  activity  within  the  jurisdictions  of  School  Boards. 
I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  person  directly  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  educational 
policy,  is  a  proper  person  to  be  represented  directly  in  these  juris¬ 
dictions.  Within  a  properly  pluralistic  system  such  as  I  have  envisaged, 
the  democratic  rights  of  the  people  of  the  province  are  protected 
adequately  from  a  dual  standpoint,  the  principle  of  primary  control 
at  the  “local”  and  “middle  tier”  levels,  and  the  principle  of  departmen¬ 
tal  or  Ministerial  supervisory  control  in  matters  of  general  provincial 
policy.  This  division  of  responsibilities  being  kept  clearly  in  mind, 
it  is  seen  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  department  to  appoint 
officials  (who  might  be  called  Inspectors  or  Superintendents)  to  pro¬ 
vide  liaison  with  the  middle  and  local  boards  and  to  determine  that 
provincial  educational  standards  were  being  met.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  also  perfectly  proper  for  the  boards  to  appoint  administrative 
officials  who  would  be  the  board’s  executive  officers  in  matters  of 
educational  administration.  These  functions  are  perfectly  distinct, 
and  if  this  is  understood  clearly  there  should  be  no  clash  of  authority. 


The  Principalship 

The  Majority  Report  makes  two  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  “principalship”,  namely, 

40.  That  desirable  qualifications  be  established  with  regard  to  the  principal- 
ship  in  Alberta. 

41.  That  job  specifications  as  indicated  in  this  report  be  included  in  the  School 
Act  to  clarify  and  give  status  to  the  full  scope  of  the  principal’s  duties. 

With  respect  to  these  recommendations,  it  is  heartening  to  note  that 
in  the  Commission’s  opinion  “Many  principals,  particularly  in  larger 
schools,  have  adopted  their  proper  leadership  functions”. 

In  espousing  in  this  report  an  essentialist  approach  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  approach  also  of  the  people  of  this  province,  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  more  concerned  with  suitability  than  with  “qualifica¬ 
tions”.  Teaching  is  admittedly  an  art,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
principalship.  Currently  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the  principal 
will  be  relegated  to  the  position  solely  of  an  administrator. 

Upon  the  principal  rests  heavily  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  an  effective  school,  and  in  this  he  is  in  a  very  special  and  intimate 
manner  the  delegate  of  parents  through  the  local  board  of  the  school. 
Therefore  the  choice  of,  and  the  setting  of  desired  qualifications  for, 
the  principal  of  the  school  is  preeminently  and  inalienably  the  right 
and  function  of  the  local  board.  No  artificial  set  of  ‘qualifications’  can 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  relationship. 
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FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Laboratories 

There  is  a  substantial  body  of  thought  among  teachers  that  labora¬ 
tories  have  little  value  below  Grade  XII  because: 

(A)  They  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  which  can  be  better  used  elsewhere. 

(B)  Unless  the  child  has  a  knowledge  of  the  abstract  concept  in  advance,  he 
does  not  fully  appreciate  the  result  of  the  experiment  when  he  encounters 
it  in  the  laboratory. 

Since  it  is  a  fundamental  precept  of  progressivism  that  the  child 
should  learn  only  what  he  himself  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  the 
laboratory  is,  to  the  progressivist,  fundamental  to  the  school.  In  this 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  the  child  through  the  use  of  his  intellect  can 
understand  abstract  theory  without  the  need  of  a  laboratory  to  show 
it  to  him.  It  is  obvious  that  laboratories  are  essential  for  the  mature 
researcher,  but  only  after  he  has,  by  the  use  of  the  intellect,  mastered 
the  basic  concepts  which  equip  him  to  perform  experiments  properly 
and  maturely  to  observe  and  appraise  their  results. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  laboratory  courses  in  this  way. 
The  usual  apology  for  the  excess  of  laboratory  ritual  is  that  it  trains  the  student 
to  think.  True  enough  it  does,  but  only  in  one  type  of  thinking  .  .  .  Each  gene¬ 
ration  of  men  should  not  have  to  learn  everything  for  themselves,  as  if  nothing 
had  been  learned  before.  In  fact  they  cannot. 

Mortimer  Adler  -  How  to  Read  a  Book  p.  45 

In  the  present  context  of  grade  organization  therefore,  I  feel 
that  the  use  of  the  laboratory  should  be  very  circumspect  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  abandoned. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  a  new  context  such  as  I  have  outlined 
elsewhere,  there  will  be  a  place  for  the  mature  student,  prior  to  ob¬ 
taining  his  baccalaureate,  to  obtain  a  sound  introduction  into  laboratory 
procedure  and  genuine  inductive  method. 
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SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 

Separate  schools  and  separate  school  rights  are  considered  in  the 
Majority  Report. 

The  Commission  had  every  opportunity  to  learn  that  changes  in 
our  school  system  had  worked  hardships  on  the  parents  of  those 
pupils  who  attended  these  schools.  The  briefs  from  and  interviews 
with,  interested  parties  stated  these  difficulties  very  clearly  and 
frankly.  These  difficulties  were  confirmed  in  interview  with  the 
Deputy-Minister  of  Education  and  representatives  of  the  Attorney- 
General’s  Department.  The  Commission  had  therefore  a  very  clear 
and  confirmed  grasp  of  the  problem  as  well  as  valid  and  viable  pro¬ 
posals  for  righting  them.  Had  the  Commission  followed  these  sugges¬ 
tions  they  would  have  shown  a  willingness  to  re-establish  that  equality 
of  treatment  and  harmony  between  systems  which  our  school  law 
demands. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Meredith  adjudicating  a  case  under 
Ontario’s  school  law: 

The  right  and  privilege  which  the  Separate  Schools  Act  conferred  when  the 
Imperial  enactment  become  law,  and  which  the  Separate  Schools  Acts  have 
ever  since  conferred  and  still  confer,  was  and  is  a  right  to  separation,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  public  schools  of  like  character,  and  maintained  in  the  like  manner  as  the 
general  public  schools.  The  machinery  may  be  altered,  the  educational  methods 
may  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  pace  with  advanced  educational 
systems.  It  was  never  meant  that  the  separate  schools,  or  any  other  schools, 
should  be  left  forever  in  the  educational  wilderness  of  the  enactments  in  force 
in  1867.  Educational  methods  and  machinery  may  and  must  change,  but  sepa¬ 
ration,  and  equal  rights  regarding  public  schools  must  remain  as  long  as  pro¬ 
vincial  public  schools  last  .  .  . 

(Ottawa  Separate  School  Trustees  vs.  City  of  Ottawa  1925,  Ontario  Law  Reports) 

The  Commission  had  every  opportunity  to  learn  that  according  to 
the  Annual  Report,  1958,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Separate 
Schools  were  cutting  the  costs  of  education  some  38%  for  every  child 
attending  there.  Assuming  the  total  education  bill  for  1958  to  have 
been  $291.65  for  each  of  the  247,219  children  in  attendance  at  all 
schools  ($72,000,000),  the  fact  that  22,460  were  attending  separate 
schools  saved  the  general  taxpayers  of  this  province  almost  $2,000,000 
for  that  year  alone.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  larger  consideration 
of  the  more  fundamental  advantages  which  the  very  fact  that  separate 
schools  existed  at  all  did  effectively  safeguard  viz:  a  democratic  check 
upon  an  otherwise  monolithic  system  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  prior 
right  of  parents  to  determine  the  kind  of  education  which  their  child¬ 
ren  shall  receive  —  not  in  the  American  but  in  the  English  and 
Canadian  traditions. 

The  Commission  knew  all  this  or  had  reason  to  learn  it  and  yet 
they  endorse  only  such  recommendations  as  are  in  complete  accord 
with  their  basic  educational  philosophy.  They  recommend  in  point 
of  fact  that  the  present  disabilities  be  retained  and  even  suggest  means 
whereby  further  disabilities  might  be  created  for  and  imposed  upon 
separate  schools:  namely  curtailment  of  their  present  rights  in  or¬ 
ganization,  grants  and  assessments.  Such  justification  as  is  offered 
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derives  all  too  evidently  from  sociological  concepts  and  educational 
theory  which  are  current  and  directing  American  educational  policy. 
Certainly  the  imperatives  deriving  from  our  own  Alberta  school  law 
are  minimized  or  ignored. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  separate  schools  can  only  seek  re¬ 
dress  in  the  courts.  To  such  a  proposal  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Hewart,  who  in  his 
book;  “The  New  Despotism”  writes: 

Nobody  outside  Bedlam  supposes  that  the  reason  why  Courts  of  law  exist 
in  a  civilized  Commonwealth  is  that  the  founders  of  the  State  have  believed 
happiness  to  consist  in  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  litigation  amongst  the 
greatest  number  of  citizens  .  .  .  The  real  triumph  of  Courts  of  law  is  when  the 
universal  knowledge  of  their  existence,  and  universal  faith  in  their  justice, 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  so  to  behave  as  to 
expose  themselves  to  their  jurisdiction  .  .  . 

Courts  of  law  are  to  be  used  therefore,  only  as  a  last  resort  to 
revindicate  universal  faith  in  justice  when  that  faith  in  “justice  under 
the  law”  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  because  injustice  is  being  obstinately 
perpetrated. 

Knowing  my  colleagues  on  the  Commission,  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  would  concur  in  such  suggestion  if  they  had  but  realized  what 
it  implied  —  still  less  so  the  people  and  the  government  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  I  feel  that  the  recommendation  in  the  Majority  Report  derives 
from  the  philosophy  of  education  which  my  colleagues  found  in  our 
province,  which  they  accepted  and  which  they  have  seen  fit  generally 
to  endorse.  If  the  suggestion  to  which  I  have  referred  proves  anything, 
it  proves  the  truly  urgent  need  that  exists  to  rededicate  our  educational 
system  to  the  effective  maintenance  of  that  effective  pluralism  which 
our  school  laws  were  drafted  to  protect  and  preserve,  and  to  adopt 
a  philosophy  of  education  which  will  permit  such  a  situation  to 
obtain.  If  this  is  not  done  we  are  in  danger  of  losing,  not  only  the 
direction  of  our  school  system  but  our  respect  for  the  laws  upon 
which  it  reposes. 
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ALBERTA  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

With  this  section  of  the  Majority  Report  I  must  emphatically 
emphasize  my  complete  disagreement.  This  proposed  Commission,  at 
first  glance,  appears  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  Central  Advisory  Council 
proposed  by  the  majority  Hope  Report  of  Ontario,  1950.  However, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  A.E.P.C.  far  surpasses  the  concept  of  the 
Central  Advisory  Council  which  was  to  be  a  body  of  laymen  appointed 
to  act  primarily  as  advisors  to  the  Minister,  though  with  authority 
to  present  their  recommendations  directly  to  the  Legislature  as  well. 
The  A.E.P.C.,  on  the  other  hand,  as  conceived  by  my  colleagues  is  a 
much  more  ambitious  project.  It  is  not  in  any  real  sense  a  body 
advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  or  to  any  other  Minister,  but 
in  very  truth  a  Planning  Commission  with  immense  powers,  designed 
of  its  very  nature  to  short-circuit  the  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

Though  the  dangers  of  such  a  colossus  are  immeasurably  greater 
than  those  signalized  by  the  minority  members  of  the  Hope  Com¬ 
mission,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  minority  reports  the 
succinct  analyses  and  rejection  of  such  a  proposal.  These  analyses 
apply  “a  fortiori”  to  the  Alberta  Educational  Planning  Commission 
proposed  by  my  colleagues. 

The  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Advisory  Council 
appears  to  be  a  failure,  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  to  recognize  the  consti¬ 
tutional  foundation  of  our  system  of  government.  In  responsible  government  as 
it  operates  in  our  province  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  (the  Cabi¬ 
net)  are  responsible  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people  within  the  field  of  legislative  power  assigned  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  by  the  British  North  America  Act.  The  policy  of  the  government 
in  power  must  be  developed  by  the  members  of  the  Ministry  (usually  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Department  concerned),  who,  as  members  of  the  Executive, 
hold  office  only  so  long  as  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  elected  Legislature. 
The  interjection  of  an  Advisory  Council  would  weaken  the  chain  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Such  a  Council  would  be  either  a  ministerially  dominated  body  upon 
which  the  Cabinet  could  place  the  blame  for  policies  which  proved  to  be 
unpopular  or  a  strong  and  independent  body  whose  views  would  embarrass 
the  government  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  In  our  opinion  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  goes  far  beyond  the  administration  of  the  educational  system  and,  of 
necessity,  involves  the  reform  of  the  machinery  of  the  constitution  —  a 
subject  of  investigation  and  report  beyond  the  terms  of  reference  of  this 
Commission. 

Henderson,  Kelly,  Pigott,  St.  Jaques  — 
Hope  Report  pp.  783,  784. 


Five  years  on  the  Commission  have  altered  my  earlier  ideas  about  the 
wisdom  of  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  central  advisory  council. 
I  feel  that  the  democratic  control  of  education,  as  of  any  function  of  the 
government,  must  be  exercised  through  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  may 
choose  advisors  and  consultants  at  their  pleasure,  but  who  must  remain 
free  to  accept  or  to  reject  any  advice  offered.  The  advantage  to  the  Minister 
to  be  free  at  all  times  to  seek  the  best  advice  available  to  him  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  On  the  other  hand  the  duties  and  responsibilities  assigned  to 
the  Council  (a  more  or  less  permanent  body)  are  so  onerous  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  capable  and  conscientious  individuals  to  discharge  them  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  obligatory  for  the  Minister 
to  follow  their  recommendations,  but  he  must  permit  the  complete  text  of 
these  recommendations  and  reports  to  be  brought  before  the  legislature  without 
delay.  Any  divergence  in  point  of  view  thus  presented  publicly  will  detract 
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from  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Minister.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
the  appointment  of  a  Central  Advisory  Council  could  prove  to  be  a  dangerous 
abrogation  of  the  democratic  control  of  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  government. 

Clarke  Memorandum,  Hope  Report, 

pp.  902,  903. 

With  these  views  I  am  in  complete  accord.  I  would  again  empha¬ 
size  that  they  are  applicable  “mutatis  mutandis”  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  body  whose  organization  is  proposed  by  my  colleagues, 
a  body  which  is  not  “responsible”  in  the  constitutional  sense,  which 
is  not  advisory  but  initiatory  and  which  is  completely  independent 
of  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  nature  of  my  profession  that  I  find 
myself  sensitive  to  any  encroachment  by  administrative  agency  upon 
responsibility  in  our  government.  The  dangers  inherent  in  deviating 
even  to  the  slightest  degree  from  the  concept  of  “responsibility”  which 
pervades  our  Canadian  democratic  thought  are  often  subtle  yet 
nonetheless  real.  Our  forefathers  fought  too  long  and  too  hard  for 
responsible  government  that  we  should  dissipate  it  in  the  service  of 
autocratic  efficiency. 

This  brings  to  attention  the  question  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  its  proper  place  in  our  educational  pattern.  I  have  indicated 
throughout  my  report  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  proper  distribution 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  in  a  democratic  educational  framework. 
I  have  stressed  repeatedly  my  conviction  that  educational  freedom  and 
parental  responsibility  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  most  careful 
preservation  of  local  control.  I  have  repeatedly  warned  against  the 
dangers  of  over-professionalization  in  an  area  of  such  all-embracing 
public  concern  as  education  is.  It  may  be,  however,  that  I  have  not 
sufficiently  stressed  (perhaps  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  almost  self 
evident  in  our  democratic  organization)  the  safeguard  to  educational 
freedom  which  the  Department  of  Education  represents. 

A  department  of  government  is  too  often  thought  of  as  being  a 
permanent  rigid  organization,  without  a  soul  perhaps,  and  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  people  of  the  Province.  It  is  true  that  a  government 
department  does  represent  the  permanent  substratum  which  gives 
continuity  to  governmental  organization.  It  is  true  also  that  in  matters 
of  intimate  public  responsibility  (such  as  the  education  of  the  citizen’s 
child)  it  may  be  inevitably  so  centralized  that  it  cannot  effectively 
maintain  the  close  liaison  with  the  individual  necessary  to  preserve 
the  functioning  of  democracy.  But  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  who  is  responsible  to  the  elected 
Legislature  for  the  functioning  of  the  department.  Thus  the  Depart¬ 
ment  (which  is  the  Minister)  is  the  guardian  which  the  Legislature 
appoints  to  administer  its  policy,  a  guardian  which  is,  through  the 
Minister,  completely  responsible  to  the  pleasure  of  the  elected  Legis¬ 
lature. 

This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  must  never  be  disturbed.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  matters  of  general  educational  policy  for  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible,  nothing  must  come  between  the  Legislature  and 
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its  responsible  Minister.  Therefore,  in  the  matter  of  educational  policy, 
including  the  setting  of  standards,  the  fit  and  proper  person  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  policy  is  the  person  presently  and  constitutionally 
responsible — the  Minister. 

My  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  throughout  this  report 
as  to  the  primarily  academic  responsibility  of  the  public  schools.  This 
rightly  pertains  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  With 
regard  to  the  technical  and  vocational,  I  can  see  no  other  alternative, 
in  view  of  its  great  importance,  but  to  place  it  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  separate  Ministry  of  the  Government. 
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CONCLUSION 

If  there  has  been  one  feature  more  than  any  other  which  has 
given  me  concern  throughout  this  minority  report,  it  has  been  the 
necessity,  as  I  have  perceived  it,  of  expressing  in  explicit  terms  what 
I  have  conceived  to  be  the  underlying  causes  of  complaint  found  in 
the  many  briefs  and  opinions  which  have  been  considered  by  the 
Commission.  These  complaints  and  dissatisfactions  have  sometimes 
been  well  documented  and  sometimes  not,  sometimes  logically  ex¬ 
pressed  and  sometimes  almost  intuitive,  sometimes  accurate  and  some¬ 
times  faulty.  Nevertheless  I  have  seen  it  as  a  duty  to  consider  each 
one  of  these  expressions  of  opinion  as  most  important  in  its  own  right 
since,  each  one  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  parent  who  is  responsible 
for  the  education  of  his  child.  Thus  I  have  attempted  to  see  each  such 
statement  as  something  of  prime  importance,  indeed  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  the  most  carefully  constructed,  documented,  statistically 
reinforced  “professional”,  opinion.  This  has  meant  that  it  was  necessary 
to  try  to  ferret  out  the  underlying  causes  of  the  opinions  expressed 
when,  as  occurred  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  underlying  causes 
were  not  formulated  in  too  clearcut  a  manner.  I  have  indicated  earlier 
in  this  report  that  I  have  conceived  the  main  cause  of  protest  and 
discontent  to  stem  from  a  clash  of  ideologies  which  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  as  progressivist  and  essentialist. 

At  this  point  however,  after  dealing  with  my  main  disagreements 
with  the  report  of  the  majority  of  this  Commission  and  having  indicat¬ 
ed  in  various  places  what  I  would  conceive  specific  remedies  to  be, 
I  am  faced  with  the  more  formidable  task  of  formulating,  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  so  to  speak,  a  remedy  which  would  in  my  opinion  satisfy  the  un¬ 
derlying  discontent.  If  the  remedy  I  would  suggest  should  seem  a  radi¬ 
cal  one,  I  can  only  offer  the  opinion  that  the  concern  of  parents  under¬ 
scores  a  situation  which  cries  for  radical  measures.  And  yet  the  very 
radicalness  of  this  remedy  is  but  a  restatement  of  principles  of  the  most 
fundamental,  one  might  almost  say  conservative,  quality. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  elements  of  the  essentialist  position, 
the  implementation  of  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  the  ills  besetting  education.  It  is  the  first  of  these  elements  which 
offers  the  key.  Briefly,  the  parents  have  lost  their  primary  rights  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  have  abdicated  their  duties  therein, 
and  now,  finally,  almost  all  liaison  between  parent  and  educator 
has  broken  down.  If  anything,  by  sheer  physical  presence,  was  more 
overwhelmingly  evident  during  the  course  of  the  hearings,  it  was  the 
immense — one  might  almost  say  monstrous — size  to  which  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  in  Alberta  has  grown.  Everything  was  bigger,  every¬ 
thing  was  more.  Pupils,  teachers,  classrooms,  districts,  budgets  and 
taxes.  My  colleagues  have  pointed  out  that  centralization  has  been  a 
concomitant  development.  They  have  suggested  that  centralization  of 
schools  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  that  a  certain  amount  of 
decentralization  in  matters  of  curricular  control  in  “accredited” 
schools  would  be  a  good  thing. 

I  have  already  registered  my  dissent  with  the  opinion  that  cen¬ 
tralization  is  a  healthy  development  and  given  as  my  opinion  that 
accreditation  merely  substitutes  one  kind  of  centralization  for  another. 
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Moreover  I  do  not  feel  that  the  nub  of  the  matter  has  been 
touched.  When  local  parental  control  of  finance,  of  administration, 
and  of  educational  aims  has  been  effectively  broken  down  —  as  it  has 
by  the  evolution  of  larger  and  larger  units  of  divisional  or  county 
administration  and  by  increasing  centralization  of  administrative  and 
academic  control  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education  —  then  there  is  a  more  fundamental  breakdown  in 
education  than  has  been  given  cognizance  in  the  report  of  my  col¬ 
leagues.  More  than  this,  in  the  evolution  of  a  larger  and  larger  and 
progressively  more  monolithic  educational  structure,  I  detect  a  trend 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  serious,  if  not  an  actual  threat,  to  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life. 

I  cannot  do  better  at  this  point  than  to  quote  the  opinion  which 
was  responsible  for  the  insertion  of  paragraph  3  into  Article  26  of 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  1949  United 
Nations  Bulletin  (French  Edition)  notes: 


According  to  Mr.  Beaufort’s  opinion  (Mr.  Beaufort  was  a  representative 
of  the  Netherlands  delegation)  it  is  logical  to  entrust  the  family  first  with 
educational  liabilities  because  this  is  where  a  child  learns  first  of  life  in  a 
community.  A  family  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  public  or  private  institution 
contributing  to  education.  A  child’s  rights  are  sacred,  because  a  child  by 
himself  cannot  have  them  respected.  This  care  is  naturally  a  parent’s  duty: 
parents  would  be  unable  to  face  this  essential  liability  should  they  not  have 
the  possibility  of  choosing  the  kind  of  education  that  their  children  must 
receive.  Nazi  Germany,  where  Hitlerian  youths  deprived  parents  of  authority 
over  children  has  supplied  an  experience  which  must  never  be  repeated. 

As  a  result  of  this  representation,  paragraph  3  was  written  into  Article 
26  of  the  Declaration — which  Canada  signed: 


3. 


Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education  that  shall  be 
given  to  their  children. 

(Bold  Face  mine) 


Sir  Ernest  Barker’s  words  too  are  illuminating: 

It  is  not  the  business  of  law  or  of  any  legal  authority  to  control  the 
inner  life  of  the  process  of  education.  It  is  only  the  business  of  the  law  and 
of  any  legal  authority  (even  if  it  be  called  an  educational  authority)  to  secure 
the  external  conditions  of  a  process  which  in  itself  is  necessarily  independent 
of  law  and  legal  authority. 

(Canadian  Education  Today — p.  214)  (Bold  Face  mine) 

And  John  Stuart  Mill  lucidly  spotlighted  the  point  at  which  confusion 
exists: 

The  objections  which  are  urged  with  reason  against  State  education  do 
not  apply  to  the  enforcement  of  education  by  the  State,  but  to  the  State’s 
taking  upon  itself,  to  direct  that  education;  which  is  a  totally  different  thing. 

(Id.  p.  214) 

This  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  threat  to  democratic  life.  It  is  posed 
by  the  development  of  the  modern,  gigantic,  centralized,  “monolithic”, 
educational  system.  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report  what 
is  so  well  known  as  to  be  almost  trite,  namely  that  true  democracy 
is  based  upon  the  triumphant  coexistence,  under  law,  of  a  variety 
of  differing  philosophies  in  politics,  in  religion,  of  differing  languages 
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and  cultures,  and  indeed  of  a  myriad  different  personalities.  Democracy 
is  not,  certainly — and  if  anything  can  be  certain  of  the  nature  of 
democracy  it  is  surely  this — it  is  not  smearing  out  of  a  variegated 
colorful  pattern  of  human  differences  into  a  grey  pallid  wash  of 
sameness.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  “individual  difference”  is  the 
only  reality  which  exists,  but  it  is  to  recognize  that  on  the  substratum 
of  human  nature  there  is  a  personality  which  is  unique  and  individuat¬ 
ed.  Democracy  is  dedicated  to  this  view  of  human  nature  as  applied 
to  personal  and  social  living  and  thus  not  merely  tolerates,  but  actu¬ 
ally  cherishes,  the  variety  which  is  characteristic  of  the  human  as 
opposed  to  the  whole  of  the  subhuman  orders.  I  would  repeat  that 
this  statement,  theoretically,  is  so  commonly  held  as  to  be  liable  to 
the  accusation  of  “cliche”.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  indications 
that  the  theory  of  democracy  is  being  eroded  away,  and  there  are 
more  than  just  indications  that  the  practice  of  democracy  is  crumb¬ 
ling.  It  is  perhaps  not  evident  upon  the  surface  for  we  still  pay  lip 
service  to  the  institution  of  democracy,  we  still  publicly  cherish  the 
existence  of  the  party  system  of  government,  of  the  separation  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  functions,  of  the  theoretical  safeguard  of 
the  rights  of  minorities.  Yet  so  acute  an  observer  as  Walter  Lippmann 
was  impelled  to  write  “The  Public  Philosophy”  because,  as  he  sees  it, 

This  breakdown  in  the  constitutional  order  is  the  cause  of  the  precipitate 
and  catastrophic  decline  of  Western  society.  It  may,  if  it  cannot  be  arrested 
and  reversed,  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  West  .  .  .  What  we  have  seen  is 
not  only  decay  —  though  much  of  the  old  structure  was  dissolving  —  but 
something  which  can  be  called  an  historic  catastrophe. 

(The  Public  Philosophy  —  pp.  19  &  20) 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  the  crisis  in  democ¬ 
racy  is  the  curious  myopia  involved  in  the  consideration  of  education 
as  the  guardian  of  democracy.  The  same  proponents  of  pluralism  in 
politics,  religion,  cultural  living,  appear  to  retain  a  curious  blindspot 
when  the  explosive  topic  of  education  is  reached.  In  this  field  they 
seem  to  insist  that  the  monocratic  must  prevail  and  pluralism  must 
have  no  place.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  public  school  as  the  guardian 
of  democracy  because  all  children  are  thrown  together  into  the  melt¬ 
ing  pot  and  are  expected  to  emerge  with  the  sharp  edges  of  individual¬ 
ism  boiled  off — all  savoring  of  the  same  flavor  of  something  called 
democracy.  Democracy  is  not  something  which  can  be  developed 
in  a  framework,  which  in  its  very  constitution,  denies  the  diversity 
that  democracy  cherishes.  No  amount  of  speaking  about  toleration 
and  the  freedom  to  differ  will  be  of  effect  when  the  institution  which 
speaks  of  it  is  itself  monocratic,  Soviet  authoritarianism,  and  all  the 
many  dictatorships  which  have  turned  their  backs  upon  democracy, 
proclaim  themselves  as  democratic,  pointing  to  their  parliaments  and 
their  universal  suffrage  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion.  The  fact  that  the 
parliament  is  a  one  party  parliament,  and  that  the  suffrage  is  a 
suffrage  to  vote  for  one  party  is  quite  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
democracy  they  proclaim.  Not  words  but  facts  count. 

And  not  words,  but  facts,  count  when  we  consider  the  vast, 
essentially  monolithic,  structure  of  the  educational  system  in  a  pro¬ 
vince  such  as  Alberta.  We  do  not  trust  the  evident  good  will  of  our 
fellow  Canadians,  who  are  all  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  toleration,  to 
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conduct  our  government  in  a  democratic  way  with  due  attention  to 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  of  the  individual.  Instead  we  have  built 
it  into  the  system  that  an  effective  pattern  of  checks  and  balances — 
fundamentally  the  party  system  of  government — should  make  it  quite 
certain  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  in  fact  preserved. 

We  espouse  pluralism  in  all  of  our  democratic  institutions  save 
only  that  of  education,  which  is  probably  the  most  important  one 
of  all.  As  the  Netherlands  delegation  pointed  out — and  they  had  first 
hand  experience — Nazi  Germany  (among  others)  has  shown  what  can 
be  done  with  a  single  school  system  ready  to  hand  over  or  be  taken 
over  by  police  power.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  Netherlands  with  its 
three  hundred  years  of  precarious  freedom,  its  population  of  citizens 
of  differing  religious  philosophical  and  political  beliefs,  have  evolved 
a  pluralistic  solution  to  the  question  of  education.  In  the  past  their 
differences  have  been  violent,  intolerant,  and  sometimes  bloody.  But 
united  they  were  on  their  fierce  desire  to  be  and  remain  free.  And  so 
today  the  Netherlands  has  evolved  with  pride  their  educational  pat¬ 
tern  based  upon  the  “three  pillars”.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their 
historical  background  and  the  development  of  three  main  streams  of 
thought,  the  Liberal,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  the  educational 
system  has  been  founded  since  the  “Parity  of  Position”  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  in  1917,  and  the  School  Act  of  1920,  upon  the  three 
pillars.  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  directorates  of  the  “three 
pillars”  inform  the  inquirer  that  the  “divisiveness”  of  the  triple  system 
has  succeeded  only  in  strengthening  the  unity  of  the  people. 

The  Majority  Report,  although  expressing  satisfaction  with  the 
overall  picture  of  education  in  Alberta,  has  nevertheless  taken  note 
of  the  many  misgivings  expressed  during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
My  colleagues  have  made  many  pertinent  observations  and  have  sug¬ 
gested  remedies  in  those  areas  in  which  they  feel  that  improvement 
or  remedy  is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  compelled  by  my  conviction 
that  the  philosophy  of  education  in  Alberta  is  undergoing  and  has 
undergone  a  fundamental  change,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  sub¬ 
mit  this  minority  report.  For  my  part  also  I  have  in  the  course  of 
the  report  suggested  what  I  conceive  to  be  efficient  remedies. 

However  I  perceive  no  hope  of  implementing  any  real  improve¬ 
ment  even  along  the  lines  which  I  myself  have  suggested  unless 
within  a  fundamentally  different  educational  framework.  Primarily, 
it  is  the  parent  who  must  resume  the  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  his  children.  The  government  in  its  turn  must  redefine  the  respective 
spheres  of  influence  of  parent  and  the  state,  recognizing  the  prior 
right  and  duty  of  the  parent  and  recognizing  also  its  own  responsi¬ 
bility  to  protect  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  the  children  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  to  the  minimum  standard  required. 

In  the  sphere  of  public  education  the  parent  must  resume  his 
place  through  the  local  board  of  individual  school  attendance  areas. 
Boards  must  never  be  allowed  again  to  grow  so  large  as  to  break 
effectively  the  link  between  the  parent  and  the  school.  The  teacher 
must  resume  his  place  as  the  delegate  of  the  parent  in  the  education 
of  the  child,  and  not  as  the  delegate  of  any  omnipotent  body,  whether 
Board  or  Department  or  Faculty.  In  order  to  ensure  parental  rights 
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and  the  functioning  of  democratic  choice  the  private  school  of  the 
parents’  choice  must  be  protected,  if  not  indeed  fostered. 

An  inescapable  corollary  is  the  necessity  of  maintaining  pluralism 
too  in  the  field  of  teacher  training.  Teachers  are  the  moulders  of  our 
childrens’  minds  and  futures.  As  a  delegate  of  the  parent  himself  the 
teacher  could  find  no  nobler  calling.  I  consider  it  a  compliment  to 
the  many  dedicated  teachers  in  Alberta,  and  to  many  of  their  super¬ 
visors,  that  they  have  so  far  resisted  the  full  impact  of  the  progressivist 
onslaught,  adhering  to  essentialist  practices  in  their  teaching  in  overt 
or  covert  defiance  of  the  official  directives  from  centralized  authority. 
But  they  cannot  be  expected  to  resist  indefinitely.  Nor  will  they,  as 
long  as  professional  control  of  teacher  training  is  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  body,  no  matter  how  sincere  and  convinced  of  its  own  righteous¬ 
ness  this  body  may  be.  For  it  is,  I  repeat  again,  of  the  essence  of 
democracy  that  the  failings  of  human  nature  be  recognized  and  that 
they  be  checked  by  the  natural  operation  of  free  competition  under 
law.  The  ensuring  of  a  choice  of  teacher  training  institutions  which 
offer  the  parent  a  reasonable  certainty  of  whole  hearted  approval  will 
ensure  in  turn  the  provision  of  teachers  who  may  in  actual  fact  look 
upon  themselves  as  true  delegates  of  parental  authority  and  not  as 
overseers  imposed  by  a  single  central  authority. 

In  a  word,  this  framework  is  one  of  local  control  and  of  a  thorough¬ 
going  pluralism — two  factors  which  are  inherent  in  any  democracy. 
Though  I  have  already  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  my  convictions 
on  this  point  throughout  the  report,  I  wish  to  emphasize  finally  my 
deep  conviction  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  disabilities  from  which 
education  in  Alberta  suffers  can  be  cured  only  in  the  structure  of 
pluralism  and  free  parental  choice.  The  factors  of  choice  and  of 
competition  will  themselves  automatically  ensure  a  health  in  the 
matters  of  curriculum,  of  discipline,  of  achievement,  of  teacher  quali¬ 
fication  and  recognition — the  very  areas  which  are  undermined  in 
the  public  view  today. 

In  conclusion  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Robert  Hutchins: 

Democracy  is  the  best  form  of  government  we  can  realize  in  this  country, 
if  we  will  study  and  grasp  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  and  recognize 
that  unless  we  are  devoted  to  them  with  our  whole  hearts,  democracy  cannot 
prevail  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  great  struggle  that  lies  ahead,  truth,  justice 
and  freedom  will  conquer  only  if  we  know  what  they  are  and  pay  them  the 
homage  they  deserve.  This  is  the  kind  of  preparedness  most  worth  having, 
a  kind  without  which  all  other  preparation  is  worthless.  This  kind  of  pre¬ 
paredness  has  escaped  us  so  far.  It  is  our  duty  to  our  Country  to  do  our  part 
to  recapture  and  revitalize  those  principles  which  alone  make  life  worth  living 
or  death  on  the  field  of  battle  worth  facing. 

Whither  is  fled,  the  visionary  gleam? 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 


JOHN  S.  CORMACK 
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